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students  to  computing  and 
technology. 


7 PROVOST  Iain  Campbell 
reflects  on  his  five-year  term. 


8 LIBRARY  gift  kindles  memories 
ofU  of  G founding. 


12  WEB  bibliography  will 
highlight  rural  issues. 


Virtual 

Learning 

Commons 

Funded 

Vet  colleges  will  share 


information,  resources 


A Virtual  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine Learning  Commons  led 
by  U of  G researchers  that  will  allow 
Canada’s  veterinary  colleges  to 
better  share  information  and 
resources  has  received  a $1 -million 
grant  from  the  CANARIE  Learning 
Program. 

The  multi-regional  knowledge- 
based  virtual  community  spear- 
headed by  OVC  will  connect  three 
of  Canada’s  four  veterinary  colleges: 
OVC,  Atlantic  Veterinary  College  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Faculty  de 
m6decine  v£t6rinaire  at  St.  Hya- 
cinthe  in  Montreal. 

The  project  was  one  of  10  to  re- 
ceive funding  through  the  1999 
CANARIE  competition.  CANARIE 
was  established  by  Industry  Canada 
in  1993  to  encourage  businesses  and 
learning  institutions  to  develop  col- 
laborative projects  that  use  ad- 
vanced Internet  technologies  and 
address  structural  barriers  to  online 
learning.  With  matching  funds 
from  the  universities  and  industry 
partners,  the  total  project  amount  is 
close  to  $2  million. 

The  three  universities,  along 
with  Lifeleam  Inc.,  an  industry  part- 
ner, will  use  CA*net3  (CANARIE’s 
national  optical  R&D  Internet)  to 
develop  and  share  interactive  multi- 
media  educational  modules. 

Continued  on  page  10 


U of  G’s  student  alumni  ambassadors  will  be  among  the  many  faculty,  staff  and  students  on  hand  to  welcome 
visitors  to  campus  for  Alumni  Weekend  June  16  to  18.  From  far  left  are  Suzanne  Jackson,  Carmen  Cheung,  Sarah 
Kenning  and  Andrew  Moore.  See  page  4 for  a story  on  the  ambassador  program.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Home  for  the  Weekend 


Three  to  be  honoured  at  Alumni  Weekend  for  contributions  to  U of  G 


Heritage  might  be  considered  a 
theme  of  this  year’s  Alumni 
Weekend  June  16  to  18.  Weekend 
activities  begin  Friday  afternoon 
with  the  official  launch  of  the  Rural 
Heritage  Collection  in  the  U of  G 
Library  archives.  And  on  Saturday, 
the  University  will  honour  three 
alumni  who  have  each  made  their 
own  personal  contributions  to  the 
preservation  and  respect  of  the 
University’s  heritage. 

A member  of  the  University’s 
founding  Board  of  Governors, 
Lawrence  Kerr,  BSA  ’29,  will  be 
named  Alumnus  of  Honour  at  a 
luncheon  hosted  by  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski.  The  event  will 
also  honour  the  woman  who  first  en- 
visioned Alumni  House,  Ann  Smith, 
BSA  ’52,  as  Alumni  Volunteer  of  the 
Year.  The  awards  will  be  presented 
by  the  U of  G Alumni  Association. 

In  addition,  veterinary  educator 
Joan  Budd,  DVM  ’50,  will  be  recog- 
nized as  OVC  Distinguished  Alum- 
nus at  the  OVC  Alumni  Association 
annual  meeting  Saturday  morning. 

Other  weekend  events  include 
alumni  association  annual  meetings, 
a dedication  in  the  conservatory  gar- 
dens, golden  and  silver  anniversary 
dinners,  class  reunions  and  tours. 

In  addition,  Development  and 
Public  Affairs  staff  have  organized 
educational  seminars  on  Friday  that 
will  offer  alumni  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  food  research  at  U of  G. 
Concurrent  sessions  from  4 to  5 p.m. 
will  feature  Prof.  Rickey  Yada,  chair 


of  the  Department  of  Food  Science, 
on  making  a better  potato  chip;  Prof. 
David  Evans,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  Biology  and  Ge- 
netics, on  genetically  modified 
organisms;  and  Prof.  Doug  Goff, 
Food  Science,  on  the  science  in- 
volved in  making  ice  cream. 

The  traditional  welcome  barbe- 
cue with  U of  G administrators  and 
faculty  serving  as  chefs  will  take  place 
Friday  evening.  A hot  air  balloon  will 
lift  off  from  Johnston  Green  at  7 
p.m.,  weather  permitting. 

On  Saturday,  the  UGAA  annual 
meeting  at  3 p.m.  will  be  followed  by 
a donor  appreciation  event  at  the 
Rutherford  Conservatory  and  Gar- 
dens. A floral  urn  purchased  by  the 
OAC,  Mac-FACS  and  OVC  alumni 
associations  will  be  unveiled  at  the 
centre  of  the  garden. 

Also  on  Saturday,  the  U of  G 
Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre  will 
mark  its  10th  anniversary  with  a 
celebration  from  1:30  to  5:30  p.m. 

Alumni  Weekend  continues  Sun- 
day with  a 9 a.m.  ecumenical  service 
in  War  Memorial  Hall,  followed  by  a 
farewell  breakfast  on  Johnston 
Green.  These  and  most  other  events 
are  open  to  members  of  the  campus 
community,  advance  tickets  are  re- 
quired for  meals.  To  register,  call 
Ext.  6544. 

ALUMNUS  OF  HONOUR 

Since  his  graduation  from  OAC 
in  1929,  Lawrence  Kerr  has  played  a 
leadership  role  in  Ontario  agricul- 


ture and  in  the  formation  and  devel- 
opment of  U of  G.  The  farm 
operation  he  started  near  Chatham 
in  1934  has  grown  from  142  acres  to 
more  than  1,500.  It  remains  a model 
of  good  husbandry  practices,  pro- 
ducing seed  crops  in  combination 
with  livestock  production  and  many 
acres  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  both 
processing  and  retail  sale  through  a 
farm-based  market. 

Kerr  has  been  active  in  a number 
of  agricultural  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Canadian  Seed  Growers’ 
Association  and  the  Kent  County 
Soil  and  Crop  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  founding 
president. 

He  was  honoured  in  1983  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Society  of  Amer- 
ica and  in  1988  by  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs  for  his  efforts  in  rural  stew- 
ardship and  the  promotion  of  an  ef- 
ficient agri-food  industry. 

At  his  alma  mater,  Ken  served  as 
a member  of  the  OAC  Advisory 
Committee  and  was  a charter  direc- 
tor of  the  OAC  Alumni  Foundation. 
He  contributed  to  the  founding  and 
growth  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
as  vice-chair  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Federated  Colleges  and  later  a 
member  of  U of  G’s  Board  of  Gover- 
nors from  1964  to  1972.  He  was 
named  a Fellow  of  the  University  in 
1973  and  received  an  OAC  Centen- 
nial Medal  in  1974. 

Continued  on  page  4 


Honorary 
Degrees 
to  Seven 


Convocation  June  13  to  15 


UOF  G will  award  seven 
honorary  degrees  and  1,900 
degrees  and  diplomas  during  spring 
convocation  ceremonies  June  13  to 
16  on  Johnston  Green. 

Honorary  degree  recipients  in- 
clude renowned  children’s  author 
Robert  Munsch  and  retired  potato 
breeder  Gary  Johnston,  who  in- 
vented the  Yukon  Gold  potato. 
Other  honourees  are  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity historian  Donald  Akenson, 
soil  scientist  Gerard  Bolt,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  psychology  profes- 
sor Mavis  Hetherington,  crop 
scientist  George  Jones  and  Univer- 
sity of  California  veterinary  scien- 
tist Frederick  Murphy. 

-in.  addition, reared  clinical  stud- 
ies professor  Geoffrey  Sumner- 
Smith  will  be  named  University 
professor  emeritus,  and  Prof.  Tom 
Funk,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business,  will  receive  the  John  Bell 
Award  for  teaching  and  leadership. 

Profiles  of  the  honourees  are  on 
page  5. 

Akenson  will  receive  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  letters  degree  and  give 
the  convocation  address  June  13 
during  the  opening-day  ceremony 
for  the  College  of  Arts  at  10  a.m.  At 
the  2:30  p.m  ceremony  for  OAC  di- 
ploma graduates,  Funk  will  receive 
the  John  Bell  Award  and  deliver  the 
convocation  speech. 

Both  ceremonies  June  14  will 
recognize  graduates  of  the  College 
of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences. Munsch  will  receive  an  hon- 
orary doctor  of  letters  degree  at  the 
morning  ceremony  and  will  give 
the  convocation  address.  Hether- 
ington will  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  of  letters  and  address 
graduands  in  the  afternoon. 

On  June  15,  Prof.  John  Phillips, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 
will  deliver  the  convocation  address 
at  the  morning  ceremony  for  the 
College  of  Biological  Science.  At  the 
afternoon  ceremony  for  OVC  and 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science,  Murphy  will  re- 
ceive an  honorary  doctorate  of 
science  degree  and  address  the 
graduating  class.  Sumner-Smith 
will  also  be  honoured. 

OAC  degrees  will  be  awarded  at 
2:30  p.m  June  16,  along  with  hon- 
orary doctorates  of  science  to 
Johnston,  Jones  and  Bolt.  Bolt  will 
also  give  the  convocation  address. 
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Classical  Homeopathy 
and  Natural  Medicine 

Valerie  F.  Stevens 

B.Sc..  BA.  D.S.HomMei. 

186  Norfolk  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  4K2 

(519)  856-4519 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C6 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
ToU  Free:  1-800-463-5386 
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FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 


RETIREMENT  and  FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS  ♦ RRSPs 
INVESTMENTS  ♦ MUTUAL  FUNDS  ♦ TERM  DEPOSITS 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


FOR  THE  GUELPH  AREA 
LET  BILL ’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 


B.Sc.(Agr  ),  '71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 


#1  in  Sales  Ends  (Individual  Unassisted  Sales) 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998 
Top  100  in  Canada  — ‘‘Canada’s  Best  Real 
Estate  Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000 
agents  in  1 992) 

When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 

824-9050 


k ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


More  than 
1100  Local 
Worldwide 


rTBB^qencv 

Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 
Air,  Car.  Hotel.  Train,  Cruise  & Insurance 
24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 
Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 
Holland  Travel  Professionals 
Vacation  Installment  Plan 

UU5U1BE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  (Gity  Clentre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

_ (519)  836-4940 


C AN  VISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 


766-7676 


Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  Will  Phase  Out 
Program  for  Infants 

Children  currently  enrolled  will  not  be  affected  by  change 


Uof  G's  Child-Care  and 
Learning  Centre  will  phase  out 
its  infant  program  by  December 
2000.  None  of  the  10  children 
currently  enrolled  will  be  affected  by 
the  change,  and  the  centre  will 
continue  to  provide  99  spaces  for 
children  aged  18  months  to  five 
years.  No  permanent  full-time  staff 
positions  will  be  lost. 

“The  centre  has  been  facing  a very 
significant  structural  deficit  over  the 
last  number  of  years,”  says  director 
Judy  Callahan. 

“We  examined  every  available  al- 
ternative before  reaching  this  diffi- 
cult decision,  discussing  the  matter 
with  centre  staff,  students  and  repre- 
sentatives ff  om  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services, 


Wellington  County  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Relations  and  Ap- 
plied Nutrition. 

“Infant  programs  are  the  most  ex- 
pensive to  run  because  the  govern- 
ment requires  that  we  have  one 
teacher  for  every  three  children.  The 
University  has  been  subsidizing  the 
program  for  years,  but  the  shortfall 
has  continued  to  increase.  Given  the 
University’s  budget  situation,  addi- 
tional financial  support  was  not  an 
option.  Phasing  out  the  program  was 
the  only  solution.  Even  with  these 
changes,  the  University  will  continue 
to  provide  financial  support  to  stabi- 
lize the  structural  deficit.” 

Currently,  infants  “graduate”  to 
the  centre’s  toddler  program  at  18 
months.  The  centre  will  continue  op- 


erating the  infant  program  until  the 
last  child  reaches  that  age. 

“No  currently  enrolled  infant 
will  be  left  without  care,”  Callahan 

says. 

Families  on  a waiting  list  for  the 
infant  program  will  be  contacted 
direcdy  about  the  decision,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  work 
with  the  community  to  find  alter- 
native care. 

This  decision  will  have  no  im- 
pact on  the  teaching  programs  of- 
fered in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition. 

A planning  committee  is  being 
created  to  consider  alternative  uses 
for  space  currently  occupied  by  the 
infant  centre. 
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FORMER  ATHLETICS  MANAGER 
COACHED  VANIER  CUP  TEAM 


Dick  Brown,  manager  of  athletics 
facilities  from  1968  to  1988,  died 
May  20.  He  was  75. 

He  was  a veteran  of  the  Second 
World  War,  fighting  in  Holland 
with  the  Argyie  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders.  A professional  foot- 
ball player,  he  played  with  the 
Hamilton  Tiger-Cats,  Toronto 
Argonauts  and  Montreal  Alou- 
ettes,  and  was  a member  of  the 
1953  Grey  Cup  Champion  Ticats. 

During  his  tenure  at  Guelph, 
he  was  head  football  coach  from 
1968  to  1978  and  assistant  football 
coach  from  1979  to  1991,  serving 
as  defensive  coach  for  the  1984 
Vanier  Cup-winning  Gryphons. 
From  1968  to  1977,  he  was  also  as- 
sistant coach  of  the  men’s  basket- 
ball team,  which  captured  the 
national  championship  in 
1973/74. 


Mr.  Brown  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Anne;  his  son,  Mark;  his 
daughter,  Melanie;  and  three 
grandchildren,  Jaclyn,  Stacey  and 
Mitchell.  Donations  in  his  memory 
can  be  made  through  Alumni 
House  to  the  Dick  Brown  Presi- 
dent’s Scholarship,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  U of  G graduate 
Patrick  Lett  in  1991. 

* * * 

James  MacMillan 

James  MacMillan,  a first-year 
B.Sc,(Agr.)  student  who  had  just 
completed  his  first  semester  at 
Guelph  after  transferring  from 
Kemptville  College,  died  May  23  in 
Lynden  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 
He  was  24.  He  is  survived  by  his 
parents,  Paul  and  June,  of  Cumber- 
land; his  sister,  Janet  Drynan;  and 
his  grandmother. 
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Sigma  Xi 
Presents 
Annual 
Awards 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  Sigma 
Xi  recendy  held  its  annual 
banquet  and  award  ceremony.  This 
year’s  recipient  of  the  Excellence  in 
Research  Award  was  Prof.  Rickey 
Yada,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Science,  who  is  also 
president-elect  of  the  society.  He 
gave  this  year’s  Sigma  Xi  lecture  on 
“Structure- Function  Relationships 
of  a Food-Related  Enzyme  — 
Pepsin(ogen):  A Model.” 

The  D.G.  Ingram  Graduate  Stu- 
dent Award  for  PhD  research  was 
presented  to  Barbara  Booth  of  the 
Department  of  Botany.  The  H.S. 
Armstrong  Graduate  Student 
Award  for  M.Sc.  research  went  to 
Sirirak  Chantakru  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biomedical  Sciences.  The 
M.A.  Ali  Graduate  Chair  Award  was 
presented  to  Anthony  Wood  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology. 

Winner  of  this  year’s  Support- 
in-Research  Award  was  Prof.  Larry 
Milligan,  vice-president  (research). 
Ian  Hornsby  of  St.  John’s- 
Kilmarnock  School  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  Sigma  Xi’s  award  for  excel- 
lence in  teaching  of  science. 
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NEW  ATHLETICS 
DIRECTOR  NAMED 

Dick  Freeman,  manager  of 
administrative  support 
services  and  assistant  to  the 
director  of  athletics,  has 
been  appointed  director  of 
athletics  to  succeed  Dave 
Copp,  who  retires  at  the  end 
of  August.  Freeman  joined 
the  Department  of  Athletics 
as  business  manager  in  1 969 
and  served  as  acting  director 
of  Student  Health  Services 
in  1998. 


STAFF  NOMINATION  GOES 
TO  B OF  G MEETING  JUNE  13 

The  nomination  of  Ken  Morrison 
of  Hospitality/Retail  Services  for 
the  staff/alumnus  seat  on  Board  of 
Governors  will  go  forward  by  accla- 
mation to  the  board  at  its  June  13 
meeting.  The  staff/alumnus  seat, 
which  is  designated  for  a full-time, 
permanent  non-teaching  staff 
member  who  is  also  a graduate  of  U 
of  G,  is  for  a three-year  term  that 
begins  July  1. 


RECEPTION  TO  HONOUR 
FOUNDING  CSAHS  DEAN 

The  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  is  hosting  a recep- 
tion June  15  to  mark  the  comple- 
tion of  Prof.  Michael  Nightingale’s 
term  as  founding  dean  of  the  col- 
lege and  to  recognize  his  contribu- 
tions. All  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  are  invited  to 
attend  the  reception,  which  runs 
from  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  in  the  Uni- 
versity Club  on  Level  5 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  RSVP  by  June  8 to 
Donna  Mokren  at  Ext.  6753  or 
dmokren@uoguelph.ca. 


COU  RELEASES  REPORT  ON 
LEARNING  TECHNOLOGIES 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties Task  Force  on  Learning  Tech- 
nologies, created  to  examine 
opportunities  and  barriers  to  the 
use  of  learning  technologies  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  their 
effective  use  in  universities,  has 
released  its  findings  in  a report 
called  A Time  to  Sow.  It  identifies 
strategic  planning,  the  creation  of  a 
more  supportive  environment  for 
the  use  of  learning  technologies 
and  significant  investment  from 
governments,  the  private  sector 
and  universities  as  crucial  in 
addressing  the  potential  of  learning 
technologies  in  Ontario  universi- 
ties. For  a copy  of  the  report,  send 
e-mail  to  pub_aff@cou.on.ca  or 
visit  the  Web  site  www.cou.on.ca. 


BAKER  LAKE  EXHIBITION 
OPENS  AT  HEARD  MUSEUM 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre’s touring  exhibition  “Qamanit- 
tuaq:  Where  the  River  Widens  — 
Drawings  by  Baker  Lake  Artists” 
opened  at  the  Heard  Museum  in 
Phoenix  in  April.  Art  centre  direc- 
tor Judith  Nasby,  who  curated  the 
exhibition,  attended  the  opening 
and  gave  a talk.  The  exhibition  con- 
tinues until  January  2001.  Also  on 
exhibit  at  Heard  is  “Canadian  Inuit 
Art:  Selections  From  the  Collection 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Daniel 
Albrecht,”  guest  curated  by  Nasby. 
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STUDENT  LEADERSHIP  HONOURED 

Graduating  students  Dee  Madden,  left,  and  Effie  Gatsinos  are  the  recipients  of  the  inaugural  Brian  D. 
Sullivan  Student  Leadership  Award,  named  in  honour  of  U of  G’s  former  associate  vice-president 
(academic).  Madden,  a drama  student  who  is  also  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Vaughan  Medal  for  her 
contributions  as  a student  senator,  was  co-chair  of  Student  Senate  Caucus,  served  on  the  College  of  Arts 
Student  Union  and  Central  Student  Association  boards  and  was  co-ordinator  of  the  WETTTroupe.  Gatsinos, 
a biology  student,  was  recognized  for  her  leadership  contributions  through  Interhall  Council  and  her  work 
on  orientation  programs.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


SSHRC  Success  Rate  Up 
in  CSAHS,  College  of  Arts 

Second  mentoring  workshop  planned  to  keep  momentum  going 


The  latest  results  are  in,  and 
U of  G researchers  in  the  arts, 
humanities  and  social  sciences  are 
doing  better  than  ever  and  better 
than  the  national  average  in 
securing  funding  from  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC). 

According  to  SSHRC  numbers 
released  this  spring  for  the  standard 
grants  competition,  faculty  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  the  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences 
(CSAHS)  achieved  application  suc- 
cess rates  of  67  per  cent  and  50  per 
cent  respectively. 

Nationwide,  SSHRC  funded  4 1.6 
per  cent  of  applications  and  33. 1 per 
cent  of  total  dollar  amounts  re- 
quested on  all  applications. 

“I  think  part  of  our  success  is  due 
to  our  taking  a more  active  ap- 
proach to  obtaining  funding,”  says 
College  of  Arts  dean  Carole  Stewart. 
“We’re  all  aware  of  the  difficult 
funding  climate  in  which  universi- 
ties operate,  and  so  naturally  the 
more  we  can  do  at  the  application 
stage  to  ensure  that  the  exciting  re- 
search under  way  here  receives  fair 
funding,  we  should  do.  We  have  also 
been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  re- 
cruit some  very  talented  new  faculty 
in  the  last  few  years.  I hope  that  our 
successes  this  year  will  also  encour- 
age more  faculty  and  graduate  stu- 
dents to  apply  in  the  future.” 

The  college  received  new  fund- 


ing for  four  of  its  six  applications. 
The  funding  was  awarded  to  Profs. 
Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy;  Alan 
Filewod,  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English;  and  Profs. 
Elizabeth  Ewan  and  William 
Cormack,  History. 

CSAHS  recipients  were  Profs. 
John  Liefeld,  Consumer  Studies; 
John  Livemois,  Economics;  Susan 
Lollis,  Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition;  Neil  MacKinnon,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  Ross 
McKitrick,  Economics;  Marta 
Rohatynskyj,  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, and  Barry  Smit,  Geog- 
raphy. 

CSAHS  dean  Michael 
Nightingale  notes  that  in  addition  to 
fostering  new  research  and  teaching 
synergies,  the  creation  of  CSAHS 
“allowed  us  to  explore  opportuni- 
ties and  redirect  resources  with  the 
aim  of  strategically  placing  the  col- 
lege as  a nationwide  leader  in  re- 
search. As  part  of  that  planning 
process,  we  hired  a research  man- 
ager, Angela  Vuk,  to  oversee  the 
process  of  matching  our  faculty 
strengths  and  expertise  with  fund- 
ing sources,  a process  that  is  clearly 
working.” 

That  the  CSAHS  success  rate 
jumped  to  half  from  one-third  a 
year  ago  is  due  to  several  factors, 
says  Vuk,  who  organized  a SSHRC 
mentoring  workshop  last  fall. 

“We  invited  a program  officer 


from  SSHRC  to  come  and  visit  and 
help  faculty  understand  the  applica- 
tion process  and  funding  criteria,"  she 
says.  “The  program  officer  held  a 
morning  information  session  and 
then  one-on-one  sessions  in  the  after- 
noon with  faculty.  We  gained  valuable 
insight  into  some  of  the  more  consis- 
tent problems  encountered  with  ap- 
plications and  the  types  of  concerns 
and  questions  raised  by  SSHRC  re- 
view committees.  The  feedback  I re- 
ceived from  faculty  was  that  the 
one-on-one  sessions  were  particularly 
helpful  in  dealing  with  specific  ques- 
tions they  had  concerning  their  pro- 
posal. ” 

Vuk  says  she  hopes  to  hold  another 
mentoring  workshop  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  one  that  will  draw  together 
successful  applicants  and  colleagues 
who  have  sat  on  SSHRC  review  com- 
mittees. 

“We’d  like  to  see  faculty  thinking 
about  their  applications  at  an  earlier 
stage,"  she  says,  “and  we  hope  that 
holding  a workshop  at  this  time  of 
year  will  enable  faculty  to  use  the  in- 
formation and  insights  gained  to  be- 
gin drafting  their  applications 
sooner.” 

The  goal,  she  says,  is  to  establish  an 
ongoing  system  of  mentoring  that 
would  allow  faculty  to  receive  feed- 
back on  their  application  in  enough 
time  to  make  any  revisions  necessary, 
well  ahead  of  the  fall  deadline. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


PROF  NAMED  TOP  EVALUATOR 

Prof.  Harry  Cummings,  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  was  named 
top  evaluator  in  Canada  by  the 
Canadian  Evaluation  Society  (CES) 
at  its  annual  conference  last  month 
in  Montreal.  A faculty  member  at 
Guelph  since  1982,  Cummings  has 
made  a significant  contribution  to 
evaluation  in  Canada  and  interna- 
tionally. He  developed  and  taught 
Guelph’s  first  program  evaluation 
course  and  coached  student  teams 
to  victory  in  the  annual  CES  compe- 
tition in  1998  and  1999.  At  the  con- 
ference, Cummings  presented  a 
paper  on  “Evaluation  of  Quality 
Assurance  Programs  in  Health  in 
Ontario"  with  Fred  Ashbury  and 
Guelph  graduates  Karen  Morris  and 
Ursula J.ipski. 


CHEMISTRY  PRESENTATION 
WINS  NATIONAL  AWARD 

Ian  Burgess,  a M.Sc.  student  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, was  awarded  the  Hobson 
Prize  for  best  student  oral  presenta- 
tion at  Surface  Canada  2000,  the 
biannual  conference  of  the  Division 
of  Surface  Science  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  Chemistry  and  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Physicists. 
Burgess’s  paper  was  titled  “Eltro- 
chemical,  Scanning  Probe  Micros- 
copy and  Neutron  Reflectivity 
Studies  of  Dodecyl  Sulfate  Adsorp- 
tion on  Au(lll)  Surfaces."  His 
supervisor  is  Prof.  Jacek  Lipkowski. 


DIETITIANS  HONOUR 
GRADUATING  STUDENT 

Sharon  Kirkpatrick,  who  graduates 
this  month  with  a B.A.Sc.  in  applied 
human  nutrition,  has  been  selected 
as  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Dieti- 
tians of  Canada  Undergraduate 
Award  sponsored  by  Ecolab  Ltd. 
Selection  is  based  on  academic 
excellence,  personal  merit  and 
potential  to  advance  the  dietetic 
profession.  Kirkpatrick  will  begin  a 
master  of  health  science  degree  in 
community  nutrition  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  this  fall. 


ZOOLOGIST  GOES  HOLLYWOOD 

Prof.  George  Bubenik,  Zoology,  was 
invited  to  Hollywood,  Calif.,  as  a 
scientific  expert  participating  in 
Lifestyle  Magazine's  health  show. 
The  topic  of  the  show,  to  be  broad- 
cast in  June,  was  “Oxytocin  and 
Human  Bonding.” 


LOCAL  TOASTMASTERS 
RECOGNIZE  HISTORIAN 

Royal  City  Toastmasters  awarded 
its  fifth  annual  Communicator  of 
the  Year  award  to  Prof.  Terry 
Crowley,  History,  at  a ceremony 
June  1.  The  club,  which  is  dedicated 
to  public  speaking,  honoured 
Crowley  for  exemplifying  the  spirit 
of  communications  and  leadership. 
A specialist  in  Canadian  history 
who  joined  U of  G in  1 97 1 , Crowley 
has  been  a popular  public  speaker 
for  many  years,  giving  talks  locally 
and  around  the  world.  He  has  also 
written  or  edited  1 1 books  and  has 
been  active  in  the  community,  serv- 
ing in  senior  voluntary  positions 
with  a variety  of  arts  and  social  serv- 
ice organizations. 
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Alumni  Honoured  for  Contributions  to  U of  G 
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Like  many  farmers,  Kerr  has 
never  really  retired  from  the  indus- 
try, but  in  recent  years  has  found 
more  time  to  serve  agriculture  as  a 
contributor  to  government  task 
forces  and  a popular  speaker  for  both 
rural  and  urban  community  groups 
and  organizations. 

ALUMNI  VOLUNTEER 
OF  THE  YEAR 

One  of  Ann  Smith's  nominators 

for  the  UGAA  Volunteer  Award  says 
she  “consistently  demonstrates  the 
qualities  essential  in  the  perfect  vol- 
unteer.” She  has  several  times  turned 
a vision  into  reality  for  the  benefit  of 
both  U of  G and  the  greater  commu- 
nity. It  was  her  vision  that  turned  an 
OAC  sheep  barn  into  a permanent 
campus  home  for  alumni  at  Alumni 
House.  She  also  mobilized  alumni 
and  University  staff  to  find  a way  to 
restore  the  conservatory  greenhouse 


and  enlisted  her  OAC  ’52  classmates 
to  renovate  the  reflecting  pool  and 
garden  that  front  the  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Smith  has  been  active  in  the  Ar- 
boretum Auxiliary  since  it  was 
formed  in  1995,  helping  to  raise 
$55,000  in  two  tree-planting  projects 
and  organizing  and  promoting  the 
children’s  theatre  program  for  more 
than  four  years.  While  serving  as 
auxiliary  chair,  she  helped  launch  a 
nature  journal  project  that  has 
reached  $22,000  in  sales  since  last 
November. 

One  of  the  first  female  graduates 
of  OAC’s  food  science  program. 
Smith  spent  32  years  of  her  career  as 
a science  teacher  in  Guelph.  A pio- 
neer in  environmental  education 
long  before  the  term  was  invented, 
she  learned  to  drive  a bus  so  she 
could  take  her  students  on  field  trips 
and  was  the  first  teacher  to  bring  a 


class  to  the  Arboretum.  She  used  her 
alma  mater  to  help  enrich  the  high 
school  curriculum  she  taught,  and  in 
turn,  introduced  her  students  to  the 
University  and  strengthened  its  ties 
with  the  community.  She  was 
awarded  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers  Federation  Excel- 
lence in  Teaching  Award  when  she 
retired  in  1992.  Since  then,  volun- 
teering in  her  community  has  be- 
come a daily  vocation. 

OVC  DISTINGUISHED 
ALUMNUS 

Joan  Budd  is  well  known  to  her 
1950  classmates  and  other  alumni 
because  she’s  been  a leader  in  alumni 
activities  since  graduating  from 
OVC.  She  was  instrumental  in  initi- 
ating the  current  project  to  restore 
the  bas  relief  mural  located  in  the 
OVC  library,  and  led  an  earlier  proj- 
ect to  provide  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows in  OVC’s  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre  that  depict  the  many  aspects 
of  veterinary  medicine. 

In  a sense,  the  windows  reflect 
Budd’s  own  contributions  to  educa- 
tion and  the  veterinary  profession. 
She  was  a wildlife  pathologist  and  as- 
sociate professor  in  OVC  and  was 
one  of  the  researchers  who  pio- 
neered techniques  to  attenuate  the 
canine  distemper  virus  through 
growth  in  eggs,  thus  ensuring  safe 
vaccination. 

Budd  was  also  a founder  of 
OVC’s  programs  in  wildlife  and  fish 
diseases  and  served  as  a member  of 
the  Mammalian  and  Avian  Pest 
Management  Committee  with  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment. Her  contributions  were  recog- 
nized by  receipt  of  a distinguished 
service  award  from  the  Wildlife  Dis- 
ease Association. 

A life  member  of  the  College  of 
Veterinarians  of  Ontario  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, she  has  been  active  in  other 
professional  and  community 
groups,  including  the  Federation  of 


Ontario  Naturalists,  the  Nature  Re- 
serves Committee,  the  Canadian  Na- 
ture Federation,  the  Guelph  Field 
Naturalists  and  the  Guelph 
Audubon  Screen  Tours. 

RURAL  HERITAGE 
COLLECTION 

A collection  of  agricultural 
memorabilia  transferred  from  the 
Ontario  Farm  Museum  in  Milton  to 
the  U of  G Library  will  be  highlighted 
during  launch  ceremonies  in  the  li- 
brary archives  June  16  at  4:30  p.m. 

Amassed  over  many  years  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  the  collec- 
tion of  books,  photographs  and  agri- 
cultural records  represents  a unique 
Canadian  resource  of  agricultural 
materials. 

The  OAC  Alumni  Foundation 
was  instrumental  in  funding  the 
transfer  from  Milton.  Over  the  next 


Joan  Budd 


two  years,  the  collection  will  be  cata- 
logued with  the  initial  assistance  of  a 
$100,000  endowment  provided  by 
1936  OAC  graduate  Bill  Tolton,  the 
OAC  Alumni  Foundation,  private 
charitable  foundations,  the  OAC 
dean’s  office  and  the  library. 

BY  MARY  D1CK1ESON 


Ann  Smith  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Student  Alumni  Ambassadors  Put  Skills  to  Work 

Program  aims  to  develop  and  strengthen  interaction  among  students,  alumni  and  the  University 


WHILE  WORKING  to  complete 
their  degrees  and  join  the  U 
of  G alumni  family,  four  students  are 
spending  their  summer  learning 
about  alumni  programs  and  the 
University's  alumni  connection. 

Suzanne  Jackson,  Carmen 
Cheung,  Andrew  Moore  and  Sarah 
Kenning  are  putting  their  enthusi- 
asm and  skills  to  work  at  Alumni 
House  on  a number  of  projects,  in- 
cluding planning  events  such  as 
Alumni  Weekend,  as  this  year’s  stu- 
dent alumni  ambassadors. 

Now  in  its  second  year,  the  stu- 
dent alumni  ambassador  program 
aims  to  develop  and  strengthen  in- 
teraction among  students,  alumni 
and  the  University.  It  gives  students 
an  opportunity  to  develop  market- 
able skills  while  developing  an  ap- 
preciation for  Guelph  alumni  and 
their  activities. 


“This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  students  to  get  involved  with 
alumni  programs,  learn  about  the 
University  and  interact  with  our 
alumni,”  says  ambassador  team 
leader  Nadine  Devin,  who  graduated 
in  February  with  a B.Sc.  “We’re  also 
looking  forward  to  these  students 
becoming  alumni  leaders  in  the  fu- 
ture.” 

Three  of  the  1999  student  alumni 
ambassadors  have  already  shown 
their  affinity  to  alumni  activities. 
Devin  was  an  ambassador  last  year 
and  is  now  supervising  the  program 
as  well  as  assisting  with  other  tasks  in 
Alumni  Programs.  Marie-France 
Gravelle  and  Mark  Hallman,  both 
engineering  students,  are  represen- 
tatives with  their  college  alumni  as- 
sociations. 

Working  closely  with  Alumni 
Programs  staff,  this  year’s  ambassa- 


dors are  playing  a large  role  in  organ- 
izing Alumni  Weekend  activities. 
They’ll  also  be  taking  on  special  proj- 
ects such  as  compiling  profiles  of 
prominent  Guelph  alumni,  com- 
pleting a photo  inventory  of  special 
dedications  and  donor  recognitions 
from  friends  and  alumni  across  cam- 
pus, and  participating  in  a variety  of 
administrative  tasks. 

Jackson  is  an  international  devel- 
opment student  who  just  completed 
her  third  semester.  In  addition  to  her 
ambassador  duties,  she  has  been 
working  in  the  Alumni  House  rec- 
ords section  as  a student  tracer.  She 
also  volunteered  at  Alumni  Week- 
end ’99. 

“Working  at  Alumni  House  and 
volunteering  for  Alumni  Weekend 
last  year  was  a great  experience,”  she 
says.  "I  really  enjoy  interacting  with 
alumni  and  staff.” 


Cheung,  who  just  completed  her 
fourth  semester  in  biomedical  sci- 
ences, has  also  been  working  as  a stu- 
dent tracer.  She  has  been  active  in 
various  campus  volunteer  programs, 
serving  as  a U of  G student  ambassa- 
dor and  special  events  tour  guide, 
and  was  involved  in  planning  orien- 
tation activities. 

“Being  an  alumni  ambassador 
will  help  me  improve  a lot  of  work 
skills,  as  well  as  give  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  a diverse  group  of  peo- 
ple,” she  says. 

Moore  is  a third-year  manage- 
ment economics  student  whose 
studies  have  helped  increase  his  un- 
derstanding of  organizations.  He 
brings  computer  expertise  to  the  am- 
bassador team,  with  extensive  expe- 
rience in  Web  page  design  and 
Web-based  programming.  He  also 
brings  communication  and  team- 


building skills  and  experience  with 
project  management. 

“Being  an  ambassador  is  a good 
way  for  me  to  learn  more  about  the 
University  and  alumni  programs  be- 
yond being  a student,”  he  says. 

Kenning  is  a sociology  student 
who  just  completed  her  sixth  semes- 
ter. She  has  been  actively  involved 
with  College  Royal  for  the  past  two 
years,  serving  as  media  relations  di- 
rector in  1998/1999  and  vice- 
president  responsible  for  donations 
in  1999/2000.  In  addition,  she  has 
participated  in  the  “Students  for  Lit- 
eracy” program  as  child  tutor  pro- 
gram co-ordinator. 

“Being  part  of  the  student  alumni 
ambassador  team  is  helping  me  to 
get  to  know  our  alumni  as  well  as  ex- 
perience a variety  of  different  work 
tasks,”  she  says. 

BY  GAYLE  ANDERSON 
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At  spring  convocation,  U of  G will 
present  honorary  degrees  to  Don- 
ald Akenson,  Gerard  Bolt,  Mavis 
Hetherington,  Gary  Johnston, 
George  Jones,  Robert  Munsch  and 
Frederick  Murphy.  Retired  profes- 
sor Geoffrey  Sumner-Smith  will  be 
named  University  professor  emer- 
itus, and  Prof.  Tom  Funk  will 
receive  the  John  Bell  Award. 


PhD  degrees  from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, was  a Fulbright  Scholar,  a Pye 
Fellow  and  visiting  scientist  at  the 
Commonwealth  Scientific  and  In- 
dustrial Research  Organization  in 
Canberra,  Australia.  He  also  served 
as  a member  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Research  of  Nature 
and  Environment. 

He  is  the  author  of  104  refereed 
publications  and  two  books,  which 
colleagues  say  are  “scientific  gems 
and  marvels  of  insight.” 


Donald  Akenson  is  a history 
professor  at  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity and  the  author  of  15  history 
books  and  five  novels.  As  an  author 
and  editor,  especially  as  editor  of 
Papers  in  Canadian  Rural  History 
and  as  historical  editor  for  McGill- 
Queen’s  University  Press  in  charge 
of  studies  in  Canadian  ethnic 
history,  he  is  considered  a prime 
force  in  reorienting  the  writing  of 
Canadian  history. 

Akenson  joined  Queen’s  in  1970, 
after  teaching  at  Yale  and  Harvard 
universities.  He  earned  his  under- 
graduate degree  at  Yale  and  master’s 
and  PhD  at  Harvard.  He  also  holds 
honorary  degrees  from  McMaster 
and  Lethbridge  universities. 

His  book  The  Irish  in  Ontario  was 
named  one  of  the  20  most  important 
publications  in  social  science  in  the 
past  50  years  by  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council. 
Other  honours  include  the  Molson 
Prize  Laureate  in  1996,  a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship  in  1984  and  Fellow- 
ship in  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
in  1976. 


Mavis  Hetherington 


Gerard  Bolt 


Known  for  being  a creative 
thinker,  an  excellent  speaker 
and  an  inspiring  teacher,  Gerard 
Bolt  held  the  Chair  of  Soil  Chemistry 
and  Social  Physics  at  the  University 
of  Wageningen  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  served  as  president  of  Com- 
mission I (Social  Physics)  of  the 
International  Soil  Society  and  later 
president  of  Commission  II  (Social 
Chemistry). 

Bolt  is  a Fellow  of  the  Soil  Science 
Society  of  America  and  was  knighted 
in  the  Order  of  the  Netherlands 
Lion.  He  earned  his  master’s  and 


of  new  yellow-fleshed  varieties. 

In  addition  to  the  Yukon  Gold, 
Johnston  was  involved  in  introduc- 
ing a number  of  other  registered  va- 
rieties that  have  been  used  in 
commercial  production,  including 
the  Red  Gold,  Rose  Gold,  OAC  Te- 
magami  Trent  and  Simcoe.  Nine  of 
these  are  still  grown  in  Ontario. 

Johnston,  who  earned  under- 
graduate and  graduate  degrees  from 
OAC,  retired  from  U of  G in  1980, 
but  is  still  actively  involved  in  breed- 
ing new  potato  cultivars.  He  served 
as  director  of  the  Potato  Association 
of  America  and  holds  an  honorary 
life  membership  in  the  organization. 


A PROFESSOR  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 
at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Mavis  Hetherington  has  earned  wide 
recognition  for  her  work  on  research 
and  policy  related  to  children  and 
families.  She  studies  childhood 
psychopathology,  personality  and 
social  development,  stress  and 
coping  in  children  and  families. 

A master’s  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  and  PhD 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Hetherington  is  the 
author  of  1 1 books  and  60  papers. 

She  has  received  awards  from 
every  major  psychological  society  in 
the  United  States.  She  served  as 
president  of  the  Society  for  Research 
in  Child  Development  and  the 
American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion, and  is  a Fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
the  Centre  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Behavioural  Sciences. 

Hetherington  has  headed  numer- 
ous professional  organizations  and  is 
a member  of  many  commissions  and 
national  committees. 


George  Jones 


George  Jones  was  a public 
school  teacher,  flying  officer, 
professor  and  research  director 
during  his  distinguished  career.  He 
is  credited  with  developing  corn 
from  a minor  crop  grown  in  south- 
western Ontario  into  the  dominant 
feed  crop  of  central  and  eastern 
Canada. 

He  graduated  from  OAC  in  1950 
and  later  joined  the  Department  of 
Field  Husbandry.  He  spent  19  years 
working  on  field  crop  development, 
especially  corn  and  soybeans,  and 
chemical  weed  control  in  field  crops. 
His  work  resulted  in  the  licensing  of 
more  than  70  corn  hybrids,  two  bar- 
ley cultivars,  four  soybean  cultivars 
and  one  winter  wheat  cultivar. 

Before  joining  U of  G,  Jones 
served  as  a flying  officer  and  naviga- 
tor with  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force.  After  retirement,  he  was  di- 
rector of  research  at  Alex  M.  Steward 
and  Sons.  Ltd.  of  Ailsa  Craig  and  a 
sessional  lecturer  in  OAC. 

He  is  a fellow  of  the  Agricultural 
Institute  of  Canada,  holds  the  OAC 
Centennial  Medal  and  is  an  honor- 
ary life  member  of  the  Canadian 
Seed  Growers’  Association. 


Geoffrey  Sumner-Smith 


translated  into  other  languages.  His 
book  Love  You  Forever  was  the 
best-selling  children’s  book  in 
Canada  from  1986  to  1988.  In  1994, 
the  New  York  Times  named  it  the 
best-selling  children's  picture  book 
in  the  United  States,  with  eight 
million  copies  sold.  Others  of  his 
books,  notably  The  Paperbag 
Princess,  have  appeared  in  several 
university  curricula  dealing  with 
children’s  literature  as  well  as 
women’s  studies. 

The  author  is  known  for  his  back- 
ground in  early  childhood  education 
and  for  being  a gifted  teacher,  both  at 
the  preschool  and  university  levels. 
Many  of  his  stories  originate  as  im- 
provisations in  front  of  live  audi- 
ences of  young  children. 

Munsch  studied  at  Fordham 
University,  Boston  University  and 
Tufts  University.  He  received  the 
Order  of  Canada  in  1999  and  was 
named  Canadian  Booksellers  Asso- 
ciation Author  of  the  Year  in  1991. 


for  Disease  Control’s  early  program 
for  the  recognition,  prevention  and 
control  of  HIV  and  AIDS.  For  this 
work,  he  received  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment’s Presidential  Rank  Award . 


Although  retired  since  1993, 
clinical  studies  professor 
Geoffrey  Sumner-Smith  continues 
to  be  an  important  figure  in 
veterinary  orthopedics.  He  is  the 
editor  of  a major  veterinary  journal 
and  continues  to  teach  and  do 
research  in  his  field. 

A graduate  of  Liverpool  Univer- 
sity and  U of  G,  he  is  the  author  of  33 
books  and  chapters  and  80  papers 
and  was  a founding  member  of  the 
Orthopedic  Research  Exchange.  Be- 
fore joining  U of  G in  1967,  he  was  a 
local  veterinary  inspector  for  the 
U.K.  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Bris- 
tol, a veterinary  officer  for  the  Bristol 
City  police  and  a consultant  veteri-  / 
narian  for  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology  at  the  University  of  Bristol. 


Frederick  Murphy 


Gary  Johnston 


A former  research  scientist 
with  Agriculture  Canada,  Gary 
Johnston  was  seconded  to  U of  G in 
1953.  He  was  renowned  as  a 
world-class  potato  breeder,  and  one 
of  his  most  widely  recognized 
contributions  was  the  invention  of 
the  Yukon  Gold  potato.  The  variety 
was  released  20  years  ago,  and  many 
potato  breeders  in  North  America 
and  Europe  use  the  Yukon  Gold  as  a 
standard  for  successful  introduction 


Robert  Munsch 


Robert  Munsch,  a former 
family  studies  professor  at  U of 
G,  is  one  of  Canada’s  best-known 
children’s  authors.  He  has  written  33 
books,  many  of  which  have  been 


Frederick  Murphy  is  dean 
emeritus  and  professor  of 
virology  at  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  the  University  of 
California,  Davis. 

The  author  of 350  articles,  invited 
papers,  book  chapters  and  reports, 
he  is  known  for  his  contributions  to 
virus  characterization  and  taxon- 
omy, the  understanding  of  viral 
transmission  and  pathogenesis,  and 
the  study  of  new,  emerging  and  re- 
emerging  infectious  diseases. 

Murphy  earned  his  DVM  at  Cor- 
nell and  his  PhD  at  Davis.  His  work 
led  to  the  identification  and  charac- 
terization of  Marburg  and  Ebola  vi- 
ruses and  elucidation  of  the 
pathogenesis  of  diseases  in  humans, 
monkeys  and  guinea  pigs.  He  also 
participated  on  the  teams  that  iden- 
tified the  legionnaires’  disease  bacte- 
rium and  the  link  of  aspirin  use  to 
Reye’s  syndrome  in  children. 

Murphy  helped  create  the  Centre 


PROF.  Tom  Funk,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  is  a 
Canadian  leader  in  agricultural 
marketing  research  and  teaching.  He 
is  known  for  taking  the  results  from 
his  research,  translating  them  into 
world-class  educational  materials 
and  presenting  them  to  students, 
colleagues  and  agribusiness  leaders. 
Over  the  past  25  years,  he  has 
consistently  received  top  ratings  in 
student  evaluations. 

Funk  teaches  courses  in  market- 
ing management  and  marketing  re- 
search and  has  instructed  more  than 
2,000  industry  executives  in  courses 
at  U of  G and  through  the  Centre  for 
Agribusiness  at  Purdue  University, 
the  Co-op  College  in  Saskatoon  and 
private  industries. 

He  also  played  a leadership  role 
in  developing  and  operating  U of  G's 
MBA  in  agriculture,  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s largest  and  best-known 
graduate  programs. 
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A Visit  with  Prof.  Galbraith 

“ What  do  you  talk  about  with  one  of  the  leading  economic  thinkers  of  the  20th  century ?” 

by  Robert  Irvine 


I AM  WALKING  ACROSS  the  Common  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  my  way  to  the  home  of  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  who 
has  invited  me  to  visit  him. 

The  connection  is  through  my  father.  My  father  and  Prof. 
Galbraith,  as  his  staff  call  him,  attended  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  in  the  same  era.  In  sorting  through  my  father’s 
papers  this  past  winter,  some  10  years  after  his  death,  I came 
across  the  1931  yearbook  of  OAC  and  Macdonald  Institute.  It 
contains  a number  of  photographs  of  Prof.  Galbraith  in  his 
graduating  year.  I have  business  in  Boston  and,  at  Prof. 
Galbraith's  invitation,  have  arranged  my  schedule  so  we  can 
look  at  the  yearbook  and  talk. 

For  the  two  days  since  my  meeting  was  confirmed,  I have 
been  consumed  by  The  Question.  The  Question  is:  What  do 
you  talk  about  with  the  adviser  of  every  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  presidency  from  FDR  to  LBJ,  longtime  Harvard 
professor,  past  president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  and  American  Economics  Association,  former  U.S. 
ambassador  to  India,  author  of  more  than  30  books,  recipient 
of  innumerable  honorary  degrees  in  at  least  five  countries,  offi- 
cer of  the  Order  of  Canada,  and  one  of  the  leading  economic 
thinkers  of  the  20,h  century? 

I have  setded  on  cattle  as  a potential  icebreaker.  Or,  rather, 
cattle  drives  in  southwestern  Ontario  in  the  1920s.  My  father, 
Owen  Irvine,  grew  up  on  a farm  northeast  of  London  near  the 
town  of  Kintore.  Prof.  Galbraith  hails  from  Iona  Station 
beyond  St.  Thomas  to  the  southwest.  My  uncle  Bob,  who  at  84 
remains  on  the  family  farm,  has  written  a wonderful  essay 
about  the  challenge,  shared  with  my  father  and  two  other 
brothers,  of  coaxing  a herd  of  skittish  beef  steer  along  six  miles 
of  country  roads  to  market  in  the  village  of  Thorndale  in  an  age 
before  cattle  trucks.  I have  brought  a copy  for  Prof.  Galbraith 
along  with  another  essay  by  Unde  Bob  — this  one  a prize- 
winner published  in  the  Voice  of  the  Oxford  and  Waterloo 
Farmer.  It  is  about  meadowlarks  and  other  delights  of  my  un- 
cle’s youth,  which  have  now  disappeared  from  area  farmlands 
in  the  wake  of  modem  agriculture. 

The  Galbraith  home  is  a stone’s  throw  from  Harvard.  Their 
yard  is  a profusion  of  scilla,  paperwhites  and  daffodils.  I arrive 
at  the  appointed  time  and  am  ushered  by  the  housekeeper  into 
Prof.  Galbraith's  library,  while  he  and  Mrs.  Galbraith  are  finish- 
ing with  friends  in  another  room.  I lay  out  and  order  my  papers 
on  the  coffee  table  in  front  of  me,  as  if  I were  about  to  brief  a 
corporate  CEO  or  cabinet  minister.  There  are  books  from  floor 
to  ceiling  on  every  wall.  I spot  the  texts  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes. 

Prof.  Galbraith  has  entered  the  library.  Though  now  assisted 
by  a cane,  he  still  has  a commanding  physical  presence. 

“This  gentleman  comes  from  the  part  of  the  world  where 
Jumbo,  the  elephant,  met  his  untimely  death,”  Prof.  Galbraith 


loudly  announces  to  hi s wife,  Catherine,  and  his  departing 
guests. 

I am  at  once  at  ease.  OK,  it’s  elephants,  not  steers,  I think. 
Prof.  Galbraith  proceeds  to  relate  the  unfortunate  story  of 
Jumbo,  P.T.  Barnum’s  prize  elephant,  who  was  at  the  losing  end 
of  an  encounter  with  a Grand  Trunk  Railway  locomotive  Sept. 
15,  1885,  while  crossing  the  tracks  in  St.  Thomas.  Prof. 
Galbraith  smiles  at  the  end  of  his  tale. 

The  guests  depart;  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Galbraith  and  I are  alone. 
Now  91,  Prof.  Galbraith  has  hurt  his  back  in  a bad  fall  over  the 
winter  while  convalescing  from  heart  surgery.  He  has  two  pil- 
lows to  prop  himself  forward  in  his  chair.  While  the  mind  is  ever 
sharp,  getting  around  is  now  clearly  presenting  challenges.  The 
late  afternoon  sun  streams  in  a window  behind  him,  turning  his 
grey  hair  to  silver. 

I draw  up  a chair  next  to  Prof.  Galbraith  to  hold  the  year- 
book for  him,  and  we  look  at  it  together.  His  piercing  eyes  light 


up  from  time  to  time  as  we  review  the  pages. 

“Prof.  Sproule  said  that  the  cow  is  the  second  mother  of 
mankind,”  Prof.  Galbraith  declares. 

“The  only  goal  I scored  in  hockey  was  into  my  own  net,”  he 
pronounces  in  reviewing  the  college  team  photos. 

A pattern  is  beginning  to  emerge  — sharply  declarative  and 
sparingly  worded  sentences  that  hang  in  the  air,  demanding  at- 
tention. They  would  have  set  the  agenda  in  wartime  price  ne- 
gotiations with  rubber  company  executives,  launched  a line  of 
analysis  in  a Harvard  lecture  hall,  and  now  serve  notice  that  a 
good  yarn  is  coming. 

Prof.  Galbraith  pauses  at  a photo  of  the  staff  of  Oacis,  the 
student  newspaper  of  the  time.  The  young  Galbraith  is  front 
and  centre  in  a large  group  of  students  in  the  photo.  In  contrast 
to  the  poultry  club  and  myriad  other  campus  groups,  there  is 
no  honorary  chair  from  the  faculty  for  this  student-led  organi- 
zation. 

“Christie  banned  it  after  I left,”  Prof.  Galbraith  spits  out,  a 
reference  to  G.J.  Christie,  then  principal  of  OAC.  Behind  the 
wry  wit,  laconic  humour  and  towering  intellect,  there  is  tenac- 
ity and  resolve.  Some  70  years  after  the  fact,  Prof.  Galbraith  is 
clearly  vexed  that  someone  has  got  the  better  of  him,  albeit  af- 
ter he  had  left  the  scene. 

He  pauses  to  look  at  the  faces  of  his  classmates.  “I  believe 
that  I am  the  only  person  who  is  left  from  my  graduating 
class,”  he  states.  There  is  a momentary  silence  in  the  room. 

“I  guess  that  is  probably  true,”  I finally  say,  having  searched 
for  words. 

Prof.  Galbraith  offers  to  autograph  a copy  of  The  Scotch , an 
exploration  of  his  boyhood  roots  in  southwestern  Ontario, 
which  I have  brought  with  me.  The  Scotch,  he  observes,  has 
long  been  his  most  popular  book  because  it  has  so  strongly 
resonated  with  immigrants  to  America  finding  a future  in  a 
new  land. 

In  the  1960s,  Prof.  Galbraith  probed  and  punctured  conven- 
tional wisdom  of  the  time.  In  our  exchange  this  afternoon,  as  in 
his  most  recent  best-seller,  Name-Dropping,  his  focus  is  one  of 
reflection  and  reminiscence. 

Our  time  together  is  coming  to  a close.  I show  him  a photo  of 
my  father,  again  from  the  yearbook.  Dad  went  on  to  become  a 
professor  at  OAC  and  dairy  scientist  with  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

I bid  Prof.  Galbraith  adieu.  Mrs.  Galbraith  sees  me  to  the 
door.  On  many  occasions,  my  father  and  I talked  about  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  and  his  writings.  Today,  I have  talked  about 
my  father  with  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  As  I walk  back  to  my 
hotel,  tears  well  briefly  in  my  eyes. 

Robert  Irvine  lives  in  Ottawa.  This  article  originally  appeared  in 
the  May  23  issue  of  the  Globe  and  Mail. 


New  Summer  Science  Camp  Computes 

Summer  program  will  introduce  students  to  wonders  of  computing  and  technology 


Creative  Encounters,  U of 
G’s  award-winning  science 
and  engineering  camp,  is  offering  a 
new  computer  science  and 
technology  program  this  summer 
that  introduces  students  entering 
grades  6 to  8 to  the  wonders  of 
computing  and  technology. 

TechQuest  Science  Camp  will 
teach  the  fundamentals  of  the  Inter- 
net, Web  site  design,  graphic  ma- 
nipulations, programming,  elec- 
tronics and  robotics.  More  than  1 10 
students  are  expected  to  attend 
seven  one-week  sessions  in  July  and 
August. 


“We  noticed  at  the  other  Creative 
Encounters  camps  that  the  students 
were  really  interested  in  technology, 
and  we  had  a lot  of  requests  from 
parents  for  this  type  of  program,” 
says  Nicola  Otter,  a fourth-year  bio- 
medical science  student  who  is  co- 
director of  Creative  Encounters.  “So 
we  got  the  idea  to  start  a computer 
science  camp.” 

Co-director  Josh  Silvertown,  a 
recent  graduate  in  molecular  biology 
and  genetics,  says  Creative  Encoun- 
ters is  the  only  program  of  its  kind  in 
Guelph. 

“We  started  planning  for 
TechQuest  at  the  end  of  last  summer 


and  worked  on  it  throughout  the 
fall,”  he  says.  “It’s  been  very  reward- 
ing to  watch  this  grow  from  an  initial 
idea  to  reality.” 

TechQuest  will  allow  students  to 
participate  in  projects  such  as  de- 
signing their  own  Web  pages  and 
building  their  own  working  robots 
out  of  Lego. 

Now  in  its  eighth  year.  Creative 
Encounters  introduces  young  peo- 
ple to  the  worlds  of  science,  engi- 
neering and  technology  in  a fun, 
hands-on  and  interactive  manner.  It 
includes  the  one-week  science  and 
engineering  camps  for  grades  4 to  8; 
PAGES,  an  overnight  science  camp 


for  girls  entering  grades  7 and  8;  and 
now  TechQuest.  In  total,  about  700 
students  attend  various  camps  and 
sessions  on  campus  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  curriculum  changes  each 
year  to  attract  and  maintain  interest. 

In  addition  to  Otter  and  Silver- 
town,  the  staff  of  Creative  Encoun- 
ters includes  eight  students  and  is 
overseen  by  Prof.  Alastair  Summer- 
lee,  associate  vice-president  (aca- 
demic), and  Prof.  Lambert  Otten, 
director  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

Besides  the  summer  camps, 
Creative  Encounters  holds  more 
than  200  workshops  in  public 


schools  in  May  and  June  on  science 
and  engineering.  “In  total,  we  reach 
more  than  12,000  kids  a year,”  says 
Otter.  “Reaching  out  to  so  many  kids 
like  this  is  just  awesome.” 

The  TechQuest  Science  Camp  is  a 
recipient  of  this  year’s  Gord  Nixon 
Leadership  Award,  which  provides 
support  for  student  groups  and  lead- 
ership through  the  University’s  An- 
nual Fund.  The  award  will  be 
presented  June  17  during  Alumni 
Weekend.  Other  award  recipients 
this  year  are  the  Co-op  Education 
Student  Society  and  Ontario  Engi- 
neering Conference  2001. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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A Legacy  of  Integrity 

Provost  guided  academic  side  of  University  through  one  of  the  roughest  periods  in  its  history 

By  Alexander  Wooley 


When  Prof.  Iain  Campbell  believes  in 
something  — be  it  opera,  soccer,  U 
of  G’s  mission  or  his  ground- 
breaking research  in  fundamental 
physics  — he  believes  in  it  with  all  his  being. 

An  example  is  the  Van  de  Graaf  accelerator,  a 
piece  of  machinery  that  dominates  the  landscape  of 
his  MacNaughton  Building  laboratory.  Obtained 
second-hand  and  installed  in  1978,  it  provides  a pro- 
ton beam  for  PIXE  (proton-induced  X-ray  emis- 
sion), an  analytical  and  imaging  technique  invented 
by  the  late  Sven  Johansson  of  Lund  University  in 
Sweden  and  refined  by  Campbell  and  a few  others 
around  the  world. 

With  PIXE,  Campbell  and  his  research  team  are 
able  to  lead  the  world  in  understanding  a host  of  en- 
vironmental, earth  science  and  materials  science 
questions.  “Working  under  the  restrictions  of  Cana- 
dian research  funding,  we’ve  been  able  to  modernize 
it  remarkably,  thanks  to  the  technical  and  mechani- 
cal help  within  the  Physics  Department,”  he  says. 

Universities,  and  U of  G in  particular,  are  another 
cause  that  have  the  full  support  of  Campbell,  who 
leaves  the  position  of  provost  and  vice-president  (academic) 
this  summer  after  five  eventful  years.  He  has  made  his  mark  as 
provost,  and  it  sometimes  seems  that  the  reverse  is  true  as  well. 

“I  suppose  in  some  ways  I look  back  ruefully  at  my  time  as 
provost,”  he  says.  “I  became  provost  in  1995,  and  the  start  of  my 
appointment  coincided  with  the  worst  funding  period  for  uni- 
versities in  Ontario’s  history.  The  Common  Sense  Revolution 
began  the  nightmare  of  cutting  an  institution  that  I had  taken 
part  in  building  up  since  arriving  here  in  Bill  Winegard’s  day  in 
1968.  It  was  extremely  painful.” 

Despite  the  fiscal  shortfalls  that  have  continued  to  this  day, 
Campbell  believes  that  U of  G pulled  through  comparatively 
well.  “We’ve  emerged  from  restructuring  a lot  better  than  some 
other  universities  — far  better  than  most,  in  fact.  I take  great 
pride  in  that.  I think  the  collegiality  of  our  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents is  what  got  us  through  the  bad  times.” 

At  a reception  honouring  Campbell  May  29,  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  said  the  provost  has  been  an  “indispensa- 
ble partner,  a sage  adviser  and  a great  friend”  over  the  past  five 
years.  “Iain  has  been  an  extraordinary  chief  academic  officer, 
the  best  one  I have  seen  in  my  26  years  of  university  service.  He 
embodies  both  the  highest  academic  values  and  the  most  prag- 
matic political  skills.  To  cite  but  a single,  most  telling  example, 
consider  that  his  collegial  leadership  of  a wise  circle  of  dedicated 
and  talented  VP  AC  members  has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  our  ability  to  manage  and  to  begin  to  surmount 
the  challenges  of  the  past  five  years.” 

Fortitude  in  the  face  of  tough  economic  times  also  figures  in 
College  of  Arts  dean  Carole  Stewart’s  appreciation  of 
Campbell’s  record.  “Iain  has  been  an  exemplary  provost,  fair- 
minded,  open,  honest  and  equitable,”  she  says.  “He  has  guided 
the  academic  side  of  the  University  through  one  of  the  roughest 
periods  in  its  history,  and  we  have  made  impressive  strides  for- 
ward despite  that  climate.  His  legacy  is  a university  that  is  more 
open  to  understanding  and  appreciating  the  contributions  of  all 
sectors  of  it  and  an  increased  level  of  trust  of  one  another.” 

If  some  memories  as  provost  are  difficult,  they  seem  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  Campbell’s  pride  in  achievements  that 
took  place  under  his  leadership,  which  actually  began  with  a 
short  stint  as  acting  vice-president  (academic)  in  1993/94. 

“Oh,  there  are  lots  of  good  things  that  have  happened  over 
the  past  several  years,”  he  says.  “I  think  of  the  great  strides  we 
have  made  in  distance  and  open  learning,  our  co-op  programs. 
The  many  departmental  mergers  and  the  creation  of  the  College 
of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences.  Also,  I’m  very  proud  of 
the  training  course  for  chairs  that  Prof.  Bryan  Henry  and  I insti- 
tuted to  assist  faculty  new  to  their  leadership  positions,  an  ex- 
periment that  has  now  led  to  the  provision  of  online  resources 
on  policies  for  department  chairs.” 

As  provost,  Campbell  has  kept  a nurturing  eye  on  newly  ap- 
pointed faculty,  meeting  with  each  to  discuss  their  new  home 
and  its  mission  and  to  offer  counsel  on  their  careers.  “I  am  in- 


credibly impressed  with  the  quality  of  the  young  faculty  we  are 
bringing  in.  They  are  very,  very  good,  which  makes  me  very  op- 
timistic about  the  future  of  this  place.” 

Warm  words  about  Campbell  come  from  beyond  the  cam- 
pus, too.  Greg  Moran,  provost  and  vice-president  (academic)  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario  and  chair  of  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Academic  Vice-Presidents,  says  Campbell  will  be 
“sorely  missed  by  his  counterparts  at  universities  across  On- 
tario. Iain’s  wise  counsel  and  candid  evaluations  have  been 
most  important  features  of  our  conversations  and  meetings.  In 
a most  difficult  period  for  post-secondary  education,  Iain  has 
been  a leader,  not  only  at  his  own  institution,  but  for  the  whole 
Ontario  university  system  as  a whole.” 

Campbell  is  as  proud  of  the  time  he  spent  as  director  of  the 
Guelph-Waterloo  Program  for  Graduate  Work  in  Physics  from 
1984  to  1987.  “I  was  the  director  under  which  the  program  grew 
explosively.  Perhaps  of  all  the  things  I take  pride  in  as  an  admin- 
istrator, that  tops  the  list.  I think  what  made  it  special  was  the 
graduate  students.” 

Campbell  recalls  a 1986  party  he  held  for  those  graduate  stu- 
dents that  nearly  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  his  own  dining 
room.  “It  was  a rambunctious  affair,”  he  says.  “Suffice  to  say 
that  the  walls  suffered  some  modest  changes  in  colour  as  the 
evening  progressed,  corresponding  to  the  shade  of  wine  being 
drunk  at  the  time.” 

Campbell  was  bom  and  spent  his  first  four  years  in  New- 
milns,  a village  in  Ayrshire,  Scodand.  He  was  barely  two  weeks 
old  in  May  1941  when  Rudolf  Hess,  disaffected  deputy  leader  of 
the  Nazi  party,  stunned  the  world  by  stealing  a Luftwaffe  fighter 
aircraft  and  flying  to  Scodand  on  a purported  “peace”  mission. 
His  intention  was  to  make  his  case  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
Parachuting  from  his  plane,  Hess  landed  instead  on  the  moors 
close  by  Newmilns.  “The  story  goes  that  the  local  farmers  went 
out  with  pitchforks  and  captured  him,”  says  Campbell.  “I  was  a 
little  young  to  assist." 

Campbell’s  father  was  a British  army  chaplain  through  the 
war,  seeing  service  in  the  Middle  East.  As  a result,  father  and  son 
didn’t  meet  until  Campbell  was  four  years  old.  Growing  up,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a student  and  graduated  from  Glasgow 
University  in  1963  with  first-class  honours  in  his  B.Sc.  program 
and  the  Kelvin  Prize  in  Natural  Philosophy.  Four  years  later,  he 
was  the  university’s  joint  winner  for  the  best  piece  of  research 
by  a doctoral  student. 

Since  joining  U of  G in  1968,  he  has  earned  two  honorary 
degrees  — from  his  alma  mater  in  1982  and  from  Lund  Univer- 
sity in  1997.  He  served  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Physical  and 
Engineering  Science  from  1987  to  1995. 

These  days,  Campbell  is  most  animated  when  discussing  his 
imminent  return  to  teaching  and  research,  and  particularly  to 
PIXE.  PIXE  applies  X-ray  spectroscopy  techniques  to  a wide  ar- 
ray of  scientific  questions,  and  Campbell  continues  to  be  in- 
volved in  a range  of  national  and  international  collaborative 


projects  in  the  area.  He  also  served  as  Johansson’s 
co-author  on  the  original  PIXE  standard  text  and 
co-edited  a later  standard  version  work. 

Campbell’s  lab  is  where  magic  happens.  When 
scientists  on  the  west  coast  wanted  to  know  why  cer- 
tain ocean  coral  had  an  unusual  stain,  they  called  on 
Campbell  and  PIXE.  What  they  discovered,  amaz- 
ingly enough,  was  that  the  marks  were  the  result  of 
the  Mount  Pinatubo  eruption  in  the  Philippines, 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

Campbell  and  his  team  apply  PIXE  to  a variety  of 
problems.  One  application  involves  tracking  the 
movements  of  arctic  char  to  and  from  fresh  and  salt- 
water. The  researchers  do  this  by  examining  the  oto- 
lith, a tiny  bone  behind  the  fish’s  ear  that  offers 
information  about  where  a fish  has  been  and  for 
how  long. 

“It’s  like  examining  the  rings  of  a tree,”  says 
Campbell.  “The  otolith  is  marked  with  a series  of 
rings  that  tell  us  what  the  fish  has  been  up  to.  The  in- 
formation we  gain  from  this  is  critical  in  identifying 
stocks  and  their  movements  and  understanding  how 
much  fishing  can  be  undertaken  without  detriment 
to  the  health  of  the  population.” 

He  has  also  been  involved  for  several  years  in  investigations 
of  atmospheric  aerosols.  In  conjunction  with  academic,  indus- 
try and  government  colleagues  in  the  Toxic  Substances  Re- 
search Initiative,  he  is  examining  toxic  substances  emitted  by 
smelters  and  power  plants.  In  addition,  he  is  part  of  the  Metals 
in  the  Environment  Network,  working  with  an  Environment 
Canada  colleague  in  Edmonton  on  the  background  aerosol  en- 
vironment on  the  Prairies.  Another  venture  has  Campbell 
working  with  U.S.  colleagues  to  use  micro-beam  P1X£  tech- 
niques to  do  trace  metal  analysis  in  brain  plaques  of  Alzheimer’s 
sufferers. 

“Our  proton  microprobe  is  the  only  facility  of  its  kind  in 
Canada,”  says  Campbell  of  his  lab.  “And  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  world’s  best  — not  in  terms  of  the  equipment  we  have,  but 
in  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  physics  expertise  that  under- 
pins this  whole  area  of  research,  a unique  quantitative  approach 
to  the  environmental  analysis  of  materials.” 

That  claim  is  endorsed  in  a Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council  appraisal  of  one  of  Campbell’s  applica- 
tions, which  noted:  “The  applicant  has  made  important 
contributions  to  atomic  physics  and  outstanding  contributions 
to  PIXE  development.  His  GUPIX  software  is  the  world  stan- 
dard.” 

GUPIX  is  a software  package  for  PIXE  created  by  Campbell’s 
group,  with  John  Maxwell  as  the  prime  software  expert.  To 
date,  GUPIX  has  been  installed  at  75  universities  and  research 
institutes  around  the  world,  including  Oxford,  Harvard,  CNRS 
in  France,  the  universities  of  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Florence  and 
Seville,  King  Fahd  University  in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  U.S.  labs  at 
Los  Alamos  and  Sandia. 

If  universities  are  one  cause  Campbell  supports  on  principle, 
then  opera  and  soccer  are  two  more.  Some  might  find  the  so- 
prano and  the  striker  to  be  odd  stage  fellows  (though  both  try  to 
keep  the  pitch).  Not  Campbell:  “Both  are  spectacles  of  perform- 
ing — there  are  many  similarities.” 

He  grew  up  a fan  of  Dumbarton  Football  Club,  a perennial 
also-ran  in  Scottish  play.  Today,  he’s  a convert  to  the  sure- 
touch  passing  and  deadly  finish  of  Manchester  United. 

Opera  is  also  a passion,  with  Verdi’s  Otello  a favourite.  In  Vi- 
enna last  December  for  a UN  meeting,  Campbell  managed  to 
catch  three  performances  at  the  Staatsoper. 

As  he  steps  down  as  provost,  Campbell  plans  to  resume  his 
research  and  teaching  duties  “full  blast.”  This  fall  will  find  him 
at  Oxford  University  for  more  otolith  experiments,  at  an  accel- 
erator conference  in  Texas  to  chair  a PIXE  session  and  at  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  Vienna  to  act  as  a 
consulting  group  chair  on  PIXE  software.  Somewhere  along  the 
way,  he  will  squeeze  in  a holiday  hiking  in  his  beloved  hills  of 
Scotland. 

Campbell  is  also  involved  in  organizing  a worldwide  trien- 
nial PIXE  conference  that  he  will  co-chair  at  Guelph  next  year. 
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Library  Gift  Rekindles  Memories  of  U of  G Founding 

First  Board  of  Governors  chair  was  central  player  in  conception,  formation  ofUofG 


A WAVE  OF  secondary  school 
graduates  about  to  break  on 
Ontario's  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. U of  G enrolment  projections 
pushing  15,000  students.  These 
sound  like  modern-day  issues  pre- 
occupying administrators,  faculty 
and  staff  at  U of  G and  other 
universities  across  the  province  as 
they  anticipate  a 40-per-cent 
increase  in  student  demand  over  the 
next  decade. 

But  these  same  issues  faced  the 
founders  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
more  than  30  years  ago,  according  to 
documents  contained  in  a collection 
of  material  about  the  University’s 
founding  years  that  was  recently  do- 
nated to  the  U of  G Library  by 
Thomas  A.  McEwan.  Founding  chair 
of  U of  G’s  Board  of  Governors  in 
1964,  McEwan  is  a former  Guelph 
businessman  and  past  chair  of  the  ci- 
ty’s public  board  of  education.  Now 
retired,  he  lives  in  Mississauga  with 
his  wife,  Bessie. 

“Tom  was  a central  player  in  the 
conception  and  formation  of  the 
University,"  says  president  Morde- 
chai  Rozanski.  “As  a founding  father 
of  the  University  in  1964  and  a pro- 
ponent of  public  education  in  gen- 
eral, McEwan  provides  through  his 
papers  an  important  view  of  the  so- 
cial and  political  forces  that  helped 
shape  the  education  system  in  On- 
tario generally  and  the  University  of 
Guelph  in  particular.” 

Among  the  reports,  correspond- 
ence and  personal  notes  filling  a se- 
ries of  boxes  in  the  archives  are: 

• McEwan’s  annotated  copy  of  the 
long-range  master  plan  for  the 
campus,  including  plans  for  con- 
struction projects  such  as  the  Uni- 
versity Centre,  the  McLaughlin 
Library,  Lambton  Hall  and  the 
MacKinnon  Building; 

• detailed  notes  and  plans  for  the 


University’s  fund-raising  cam- 
paign of  the  mid-1960s,  called  the 
University  of  Guelph  Develop- 
ment Fund;  and 

• annotated  copies  of  cost  estimates 
and  University  budget  documents 
from  1964  and  1965. 

The  collection  also  includes  ma- 
terials from  McEwan’s  tenure  as  a 
trustee  on  the  Guelph  board  of  edu- 
cation between  1960  and  1963,  as 
well  as  correspondence  and  docu- 
ments from  throughout  the  1970s 
when  he  served  as  chair  of  the  pro- 
vincial Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Education.  That  committee  pre- 
sented a series  of  reports  during  the 
1970s  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 


under  the  Progressive  Conservative 
government  of  premier  Bill  Davis. 

Also  contained  in  the  library  is 
McEwan’s  handwritten  draft  of  his 
1979  “magnum  opus”:  An  Education 
Reform  Policy  for  Ontario. 

“There’s  a lot  more  in  the  McE- 
wan archives  than  U of  G-related 
materials,”  says  Bernard  Katz,  head 
of  special  collections  and  library  de- 
velopment. “For  example,  there  is 
material  related  to  Mr.  McEwan’s 
role  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation in  Guelph.  Clearly  this  archive 
will  be  of  use  to  any  researcher  who  is 
interested  in  all  education  in  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County.” 

McEwan  says  it  was  during  his 


service  on  the  board  of  education 
that  he  became  concerned  that 
post-secondary  institutions  in  the 
province  would  not  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  post-war  influx  of 
students  that  he  and  other  trustees 
were  dealing  with  at  the  elementary 
level. 

During  his  term  as  board  chair — 
1962  to  1963  — the  cost  of  school 
buildings  doubled  as  the  board 
scrambled  to  add  classrooms  and 
hire  qualified  teachers,  says  McE- 
wan. He  realized  it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  time  before  that  boom 
would  hit  the  province’s  universities 
and  colleges. 

“I  became  aware  of  an  impending 
crisis  in  higher  education,”  says 
McEwan,  whose  next  step  supported 
efforts  under  way  in  the  Ontario 
government  to  expand  post- 
secondary education  in  the  province. 
He  discussed  his  concerns  with  sev- 
eral other  Guelph  businessmen,  par- 
ticularly Gordon  Tiller  and  Ralph 
Boyce.  Tiller  had  also  served  as  chair 
of  the  Guelph  board  of  education, 
and  Boyce  was  a 1 945  graduate  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Their 
goal  was  to  determine  whether 
Guelph’s  three  colleges  might  help  in 
establishing  a local  university  that 
would  accommodate  some  of  the 
projected  demand  for  post- 
secondary education. 

Aided  by  Aubrey  Hagar,  another 
Guelph  school  board  trustee  who  ran 
a retail  business  near  the  campus, 
McEwan  enlisted  the  help  of  four  U 
of  G faculty.  Although  the  four  re- 
mained anonymous  at  the  time, 
McEwan’s  notes  document  the  help 
and  information  he  received  from 
professors  Waldo  Brown,  John 
Gilman,  Leslie  Lord  and  Gerald 
Trant. 

“Tiller,  Boyce  and  the  four  pro- 
fessors played  instrumental  roles  in 


the  establishment  of  the  University 
of  Guelph,”  says  McEwan,  who  be- 
lieves they  should  be  credited  for 
supporting  what  might  have  been  an 
unpopular  view  on  campus  at  the 
time  — that  OAC,  the  Ontario  Vet- 
erinary College  and  Macdonald  In- 
stitute were  ready  to  assume  the  role 
of  a full-fledged  university. 

McEwan  says  he  expected  there 
would  be  opposition  to  the  idea 
within  the  provincial  department  of 
agriculture,  which  was  developing  a 
new  relationship  with  the  campus 
through  the  federation  of  the  col- 
leges. That  legislation  was  passed 
June  14,  1962.  The  Guelph  colleges 
were  agricultural  success  stories,  and 
McEwan  believed  it  was  natural  that 
the  minister  and  his  staff  would  have 
concerns  about  changing  their 
status.  But  there  was  strong  support 
for  university  expansion  in  the  office 
of  premier  John  Robarts,  and  many 
people  now  refer  to  the  Federated 
Colleges  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  the  first  step  to- 
wards Guelph’s  university  status. 

Later  that  year,  McEwan  pre- 
sented his  proposal  to  the  new  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Federated 
Colleges,  a Board  of  Regents,  and  in 
1963  began  discussions  with  Ro- 
barts. McEwan  says  his  letter  to  the 
premier  simply  pointed  out  that  the 
colleges  provided  an  excellent  base 
for  the  establishment  of  university 
programs  and  that  the  citizens  of 
Guelph  would  participate  and  make 
a good  home  for  a university.  So 
confident  were  members  of  the 
Guelph  group  that  they  also  assem- 
bled local  citizens  — including  Tiller 
and  Boyce  — intending  to  raise 
funds  for  the  new  university. 

McEwan’s  letter  was  welcomed 
by  the  premier,  who  had  often 
voiced  his  concern  that  Ontario  uni- 
versities would  not  be  able  to  handle 
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the  huge  wave  of  students  in  On- 
tario’s elementary  schools. 

“We  were  looking  for  ways  to  ex- 
pand Ontario  universities,”  says 
John  McCarthy,  who  was  acting  as 
deputy  minister  of  university  affairs 
at  the  time.  “And  we  could  never 
have  accomplished  what  we  did 
without  the  impetus  and  help  of  peo- 
ple like  Tom  McEwan  at  the  local 
level.” 

U of  G was  only  one  of  several 
universities  established  by  the  Ro- 
barts  government  between  1961  and 
1971;  the  others  were  the  University 
of  Waterloo,  Brock  in  St.  Catharines, 
Laurentian  in  Sudbury,  Lakehead  in 
Thunder  Bay,  York  in  Toronto  and 
Trent  in  Peterborough. 

McCarthy  says  there  was  strong 
public  support  in  each  community. 
“We  received  litde  opposition  from 
other  political  parties  because  of 
these  local  committees,”  he  says. 
“Once  a community  committed  it- 
self to  support  a request  for  a univer- 
sity, there  was  generally  support  on  a 
broad  basis.” 

McCarthy  says  McEwan  was  also 
right  about  the  suitability  of  Guelph 
and  the  Federated  Colleges  as  a place 
to  establish  a university.  Campus  re- 
sources, both  physical  and  human, 
provided  a good  foundation  for  ex- 
pansion in  the  hberal  arts,  says 
McCarthy,  and  there  was  a feeling  in 
government  that  the  Guelph  colleges 
would  benefit  immeasurably  by 
gaining  university  status. 

“We  were  proponents  of  the  idea 
that  universities  ought  not  to  be  run 
by  government,”  he  says. 

Because  of  the  push  coming  from 
Queen’s  Park,  the  Guelph  citizens’ 
committee  never  actually  met,  says 
McEwan.  It  took  several  months  for 
the  provincial  government  to  final- 
ize details  of  the  transfer  of  property 
and  responsibility  from  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  but  the  govern- 


ment moved  ahead  with  the 
formation  of  the  University  of 
Guelph,  and  the  responsibility  for 
initial  fund-raising  was  handed  to 
the  University’s  new  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. 

Those  preparatory  months  were 
filled  with  new  experiences  for  McE- 
wan. He  was  invited  by  Robarts  to 
serve  on  the  inaugural  U of  G board. 

“I  had  to  get  Bessie’s  approval  to 
accept  as  we  had  planned  to  adopt  a 
son  and  a daughter,”  says  McEwan. 
“After  I finished  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  education,  I intended 
to  spend  more  time  at  home  to  help 
raise  them.  We  did  adopt  the  two, 
and  Bessie  agreed  to  let  me  out  of  my 
promise.  I think  it  was  because  she 
knew  I loved  working  to  educate 
children.” 

By  this  time,  McEwan  was  work- 
ing with  Toronto  businessmen  Conn 
Smythe  and  John  David  Eaton  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ontario  So- 
ciety for  Crippled  Children.  He 
served  as  board  president  for  the  so- 
ciety, which  has  since  been  renamed 
the  Easter  Seal  Society. 

McEwan  says  he  accepted  the 
premier’s  request  to  review  the  draft 
bill  that  would  establish  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph.  He  met  in  Toronto 
with  Robarts;  with  McCarthy,  who 
had  drafted  the  University  of  Guelph 
Act;  and  with  Davis,  who  was  soon  to 
be  appointed  provincial  minister  of 
university  affairs. 

McEwan  remembers  a dramatic 
1 1 th-hour  phone  call  in  the  spring  of 
1964  from  agriculture  minister 
William  Stewart,  who  wanted  to  re- 
tain Johnston  Green,  Johnston  Hall 
and  War  Memorial  Hall  as  govern- 
ment property. 

“Unacceptable,”  was  the  reply 
from  McEwan,  the  newly  elected 
chair  of  Guelph’s  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. He  felt  sure  the  new  board 
would  not  accept  those  terms. 


Stewart,  who  later  served  as  U of  G 
chancellor  from  1983  to  1989,  was 
convinced  as  well  at  a hastily  ar- 
ranged meeting  in  Toronto.  Thus, 
the  campus  remained  intact,  and  the 
University  of  Guelph  Act  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  May  8,  1964. 

That  was  the  day  McEwan  first 
met  John  MacLachlan,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Federated  Colleges.  Both 
were  invited  to  be  present  in  the  leg- 
islature when  the  premier  intro- 
duced the  bill. 

“Robarts  surprised  me  by  an- 
nouncing MacLachlan  would  be  the 
president  of  the  University,  normally 
an  appointment  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  independent  universi- 
ties," says  McEwan. 

The  procedure  was  different  from 
that  at  other  newly  developed  uni- 
versities, but  Guelph  was  a unique 
situation,  says  McCarthy.  The  his- 
tory of  the  colleges  at  Guelph  made 
the  appointment  of  MacLachlan  a 
logical  step  in  the  interest  of  conti- 
nuity, he  says.  Combined  with 
Guelph’s  existing  facilities  and  staff, 
MacLachlan’s  appointment  also 
added  to  the  ability  of  the  institution 
to  expand  rapidly.  Erasing  earlier 
thoughts  of  a student  population  of 
6,000,  Robarts  announced  that  some 
day  Guelph  would  grow  to  perhaps 
15,000  students. 

The  former  premier’s  comment 
might  have  particular  resonance  for 
today’s  admin-  istration,  as  U of  G’s 
enrolment  is  now  approaching  that 
mark  of  15,000  students. 

In  fact,  the  long-range  develop- 
ment plan  for  U of  G written  during 
McEwan’s  tenure  as  B of  G chair  (a 
copy  is  contained  in  his  archival  col- 
lection) includes  that  figure  in  a dis- 
cussion of  projected  enrolment  at 
Guelph  by  1980.  Among  the  points 
contained  in  that  development  plan 
were  several  principles  that  continue 
to  shape  the  campus  today: 


• academic  buildings  were  situated 
to  allow  pedestrian  traffic; 

• engineering  services  were  de- 
signed to  service  a much  larger 
student  population  to  allow  for 
future  growth; 

• related  disciplines  were  clustered 
together; 

• the  campus  would  retain  its  resi- 
dential nature;  and 

• residences,  parking  lots  and  pri- 
mary roads  were  to  be  kept  to  the 
campus  periphery. 

McEwan  says  he  enjoyed  his  years 
as  B of  G chair  despite  the  work  in- 
volved, particularly  during  the  first 
18  months  as  the  board  prepared  to 
assume  control  of  the  Federated  Col- 
leges. 

“As  about  the  youngest  and  poor- 
est member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, I expected  to  be  able  to  sit  back 
and  learn  from  the  older  and  much 
wiser  members,”  he  says.  “I  was 
shocked  when  they  elected  me  chair- 
man.” 

Over  the  next  few  years,  McEwan 
continued  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  the  University,  the  launch  of  de- 
velopment activities  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U of  G Alumni 
Association.  He  stepped  down  in 
1968  because  he  wanted  to  set  a 
precedent  that  would  limit  the  term 
of  the  board  chair.  In  May  1969,  he 
was  named  a U of  G Fellow  to  hon- 
our his  many  contributions. 

McEwan  became  executive  vice- 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Becton  Dickinson  8c  Company 
Canada  Ltd.  in  1968  and  presidentin 
1970.  He  had  been  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  Howmet  of 
Canada  in  Guelph  between  1962  and 
1968  and  president  of  Sterling  Rub- 
ber Company  Ltd.  from  1954  to 
1962.  Earlier,  he  had  worked  with 
Toronto’s  Union  Carbide  and  Car- 
bon, after  earning  his  B.Comm. 


from  Queen’s  University  in  1950. 

McEwan  maintained  an  involve- 
ment in  education,  and  in  the  1970s, 
he  chaired  a provincial  committee 
looking  at  the  costs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  He  found 
himself  working  once  again  with 
McCarthy,  who  had  been  appointed 
deputy  minister  of  education  and 
was  serving  as  executive  director  of 
the  committee. 

Always  an  active  Rotarian, 
McEwan  also  devoted  many  volun- 
teer hours  to  his  community 
through  this  organization,  his  work 
on  the  school  board  and  through  the 
Ontario  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren. 

He  felt  his  responsibility  to  sup- 
port public  education  all  the  way 
down  to  his  pocketbook.  In  addition 
to  helping  his  class  sponsor  a schol- 
arship at  his  Queen’s  alma  mater, 
McEwan  helped  launch  U of  G’s 
Heritage  Trust.  John  Mabley,  vice- 
president  (development  and  public 
affairs),  says  McEwan  and  three 
other  Guelph  supporters  — Em- 
manuel Bimbaum,  Jack  Skov  and 
Ossie  Downes  — donated  26  acres  of 
land  that  was  sold  for  $4.4  million  to 
provide  a significant  portion  of  the 
capital  used  to  establish  the  Heritage 
Trust. 

As  a result  of  investment  income 
and  the  addition  of  proceeds  from 
real  estate  transactions,  the  trust  has 
grown  to  more  than  $30  million. 

“Tom’s  foresight  in  addressing 
the  financial  needs  of  the  University 
of  Guelph  is  obviously.as  adept  as  his 
original  desire  to  launch  a university 
that  would  address  a very  real  need 
in  post-secondary  education,”  says 
Rozanski.  “We  are  grateful  for  his 
leadership  and  support,  and  his  do- 
nation of  historical  documents  to 
the  U of  G Library  archives  is  a valu- 
able addition  to  die  rich  history  of 
the  University  of  Guelph.” 
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Corrections 

In  the  May  24  listing  of  thesis 
defences  in  @Guelph,  PhD  candi- 
date Janos  Botschner  should  have 
been  identified  as  a member  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  and  the 
zoology  M.Sc.  candidate  listed  as 
Chad  Lowe  was,  in  fact,  Chad 
Rowe. 


@Guelph 

Schedule 

Publication 

Date 

Copy 

Deadline 

June  2 1 

June  12 

July  12 

July  3 

Aug.  9 

July  3 1 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  20 

Oct.  II 

Oct.  4 

Oct.  25 

Oc.t  18 

Nov.  8 

Nov.  1 

Nov.  22 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  6 

Nov.  28 

At  Guelph  9 June  7, 2000 


MERIT-BASED  HIRING  HAS 
NO  NEED  OF  SURVEY  DATA 

I am  pleased  to  see  some  letters  in 
response  to  my  concerns  about  the 
recent  employment  equity  (EE)  sur- 
vey (@Gue/p/»,  April  12).  First,  I 
want  to  affirm  my  support  of  EE,  if 
it  means  all  job  applicants  are 
assessed  on  the  basis  of  merit.  I 
agree  with  Prof.  Dilip  Banerji 
( @Guelph , April  26)  that  a legiti- 
mate goal  of  EE  programs  is  to 
"achieve  workplace  diversity  with- 
out compromising  merit.”  Few 
would  argue  against  increased 
diversity  in  the  workplace,  and  to 
that  end,  some  affirmative  actions, 
such  as  encouraging  men  to  select 
predominantly  female  careers,  are 
legitimate.  At  the  point  of  hiring, 
however,  affirmative  action  com- 
promises excellence  and  is  demean- 
ing to  both  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful applicants.  The  hiring 
process  must  be  objectively  based 
on  merit  and  has  no  need  of  EE  sur- 
veys. 

Prof.  Banerji  also  affirms  that 
scientific  data  were  used  to  identify 
the  categories  of  the  EE  survey.  I 
don’t  know  what  science  he  refers 
to,  but  I do  know  that  the  categories 
on  the  EE  survey  form  are  ambigu- 
ous. Anyone  with  mixed  parentage, 
no  mater  how  distant,  could  claim 
(non) visible  minority  status.  Simi- 
lar ambiguity  applies  to  the  category 
for  Aboriginal  peoples.  In  the  dis- 


abilities category,  the  examples 
given  are  helpful,  but  without  defi- 
nition of  severity,  frivolous  claims 
could  not  be  disallowed  or  even  de- 
tected. The  only  category  that  ap- 
pears unambiguous,  although  some 
would  argue  otherwise,  is  gender. 

In  a May  10  letter  to  @Guelph, 
employment  equity  consultant 
Silvilyn  Holt  asserts  that  the  survey 
is  a requirement  of  the  Federal  Con- 
tractors Program.  We  all  knew  that. 
My  point  was  that  if  this  is  die  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  survey,  then  do 
it  at  the  least  cost  and  in  the  least  in- 
trusive way.  Non-intrusive  means 
there  is  a clear  statement  that  com- 
pleting and/or  returning  the  survey 
is  optional. 

I was  speaking  to  a colleague  in 
the  University  centre  when  a mem- 
ber of  the  EE  committee  overheard 
me  saying  1 had  declined  to  com- 
plete the  EE  survey.  The  committee 
member  interrupted  our  conversa- 
tion to  say:  “You  had  better  fill  it 
out.”  I wonder  what  this  person 
thinks  will  (or  should)  happen  to 
me  because  I didn’t  fill  it  out. 

I respond  next  to  the  May  10  let- 
ter from  the  EE  committee.  Princi- 
pal author  is  Patrick  Case,  director 
of  human  rights  and  equity.  Con- 
trary to  his  opinion,  I find  it  difficult 
to  understand  how  paying  consult- 
ants to  collect  ambiguous  data  is  a 
good  investment  Regarding  those 
who  gleefully  say  they  filled  in  all  the 
wrong  answers,  Mr.  Case  assured 


me  by  phone  that  the  consultants 
will  use  the  appropriate  statistical 
techniques  to  account  for  this  un- 
fortunate behaviour!  Also  by  phone, 
he  repeated  the  assurance  that  EE 
data  will  not  be  used  to  compromise 
merit-based  hiring,  but  his  letter  in 
@Guelph  implies  that  preferential 
hiring  of  female  applicants  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

My  April  12  letter  pointed  out 
that  in  Canada,  female  applicants  to 
faculty  positions  are  more  likely  to 
be  successful  than  male  applicants. 
Recent  statistics  from  die  University 
of  Western  Ontario  show  that  about 
eight  per  cent  of  male  applicants  are 
hired  relative  to  20  per  cent  of  fe- 
male applicants.  Unable  to  deny  this 
inequity,  Mr.  Case  accused  me  of 
saying  these  women  are  not  quali- 
fied. In  fact,  I said:  “This  means  that 
we  frequently  are  not  hiring  the  best 
person.”  “Less  than  best”  is  different 
from  “unqualified.”  My  interpreta- 
tion of  the  data  assumes  that  male 
and  female  applicants  are,  on  the  av- 
erage, equally  qualified.  Mr.  Case’s 
interpretation  implies  that  male  ap- 
plicants, on  average,  are  less  quali- 
fied than  female  applicants  (do  the 
math). 

It  seems  that  employment  dis- 
crimination is  OK  provided  it’s 
against  men  and  is  done  under  the 
cloak  of  employment  equity. 

Prof.  Arthur  Hill 
Department  of  Food  Science 


IN  T 


HE  NEWS 


An  April  15  Toronto  Star  article  on 
global  warming  and  the  impact  on 
gardening  included  comments 
from  Prof.  Barry  Smit,  Geography. 

Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  and  U of 
G’s  CyberNatural  Software  Group 
were  mentioned  in  the  May  issue  of 
University  Affairs  magazine. 

A May  1 Canadian  Business  article 
on  genetically  modified  foods  and 
government  support  included  com- 
ments by  Prof.  Ann  Clark,  Plant 
Agriculture. 

Prof.  Ann  Gibbins,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  was  mentioned  in  a May  1 
New  York  Times  article  on  geneti- 
cally engineered  animals.  The  arti- 
cle also  mentioned  work  by  Profs. 
Cecil  Forsberg,  Microbiology,  and 
John  Phillips,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics,  on  the  “Enviropig.” 

Prof.  Ian  Barker,  Pathobiology,  was 
quoted  in  a May  2 story  distributed 
by  Canadian  Press  on  the  West  Nile 
virus  and  mosquitos.  The  article 
appeared  in  newspapers  nationwide 
and  was  carried  by  radio  and  TV. 

On  May  9,  CBC’s  Metro  Morning 
radio  program  featured  an  inter- 
view with  Prof.  Barbara  Morron- 
giello,  Psychology,  on  shaken-baby 
syndrome  and  childhood  accidents. 


Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  was  inter- 
viewed May  11  by  CBC-TV’s  The 
National,  Newsworld,  Citytv, 
GlobalTV  and  CP-24  for  a study  she 
helped  conduct  on  Canada’s  child- 
care system.  She  was  also  quoted  in 
the  Globe  and  Mail  and  National 
Post,  and  the  story  was  carried  on 
numerous  CBC  Radio  stations. 
Co-investigator  Gillian  Doherty,  an 
adjunct  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  was  also  inter- 
viewed by  numerous  radio  stations. 

A May  13  Globe  and  Mail  article 
mentioned  research  being  con- 
ducted by  Canadian  scientists, 
including  Prof.  Greg  Boland,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  on  naturally 
occurring  mould  that  will  help  fight 
off  dandelions.  Discovery  Television 
also  carried  the  story  May  10. 

A story  by  Prof.  Michael  Ruse,  Phi- 
losophy, on  evolution  and  religion 
that  appeared  in  the  May  1 3 issue  of 
the  National  Post. 

A May  18  Toronto  Star  article 
included  comments  from  Prof. 
Doug  Powell,  Plant  Agriculture,  on 
Prince  Charles’  views  on  genetically 
modified  foods.  Powell  was  also 
quoted  in  a May  27  Globe  and  Mail 
article  about  water  safety  and  the  E. 
coli  outbreak  in  Walkerton. 


Research  by  Prof.  George  Bubenik, 
Zoology,  was  the  lead  story  in  the 
May  23  Discovery  section  of  the 
National  Post.  The  article  detailed  his 
research  on  human  applications  of 
deer  antler  stem  cells. 

Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  took  part  in  a live  chat 
about  mosquitos  May  23  on 
CANOE.  He  also  discussed  mosqui- 
tos on  GlobalTV,  Citytv  and  CBC’s 
The  National  May  15  and  was  quoted 
in  a May  16  Canadian  Press  article 
about  a deadly  mosquito-borne 
virus.  He  also  appeared  on  TVO’s 
Studio  2 May  16. 

Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  was  interviewed 
about  The  Collected  Works  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  May  21  on  CBC’s 
Sunday  Morning. 

Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Pathobiology, 
was  quoted  extensively  in  a May  27 
Globe  and  Mail  article  about  Walker- 
ton’s  E.  coli  outbreak.  He  discussed 
water  monitoring,  the  strains  of  the 
bacteria  and  proper  monitoring 
techniques. 

A May  29  National  Post  article 
focused  on  research  by  Prof.  Mary 
Ann  Evans,  Psychology,  and 
researchers  Deborah  Shaw  and 
Michelle  Bell  on  the  benefits  of  read- 
ing out  loud  to  children. 


Study  Explores 
Ways  to  Control 
Canine  Diarrhea 

Research  may  open  door  to  better  diagnosis,  treatment 


Chronic  diarrhea  in  dogs  can 
be  a source  of  chronic 
headaches  for  owners  and  veteri- 
narians. An  OVC  graduate  student 
is  searching  for  ways  to  control  this 
nagging  canine  problem. 

Graduate  student  Scott  Weese, 
working  with  Profs.  Henry  Stampfli 
and  Stephen  Kruth,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, and  John  Prescott,  Pathobiol- 
ogy, is  trying  to  shed  light  on  the 
mystery  of  recurrent  diarrhea  in 
dogs.  His  suspicions  are  directed  at 
two  possible  perpetrators,  entero- 
toxigenic strains  of  Clostridium  per- 
fringcns  and  Clostridium  difficile.  If 
proven  correct,  Weese  may  open  the 
door  to  improved  diagnosis  of  the 
condition  by  practitioners,  more  ef- 
fective treatment  for  the  dogs  and 
much  happier  owners. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  however, 
Weese  will  have  to  untangle  the  web 
of  usual  suspects  that  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  canine  diarrhea. 

“This  condition  can  be  very  frus- 
trating to  treat  because  a wide  range 
of  bacteria  normally  live  in  the  gut, 
many  of  which  could  be  responsible 
for  diarrhea,”  he  says.  “We  think 
Clostridium  could  be  a major  con- 
tributor, so  we’ve  set  out  to  test  that 
theory.” 

The-difficulty  is  deciding  what  to 
test  for.  Because  the  problem- 
causing  bacteria  are  commonly 
found  in  the  stool  of  healthy  dogs, 
identifying  them  in  sick  dogs  proves 
nothing  about  their  role  in  illness. 
It’s  for  this  reason  that  up  to  50  per 
cent  of  chronic  diarrhea  cases  go 
undiagnosed  and  therefore  non- 
specifically  treated,  says  Weese. 

The  researchers’  approach  is  to 


look  not  only  for  the  offending  bac- 
teria, but  also  for  their  specific 
disease-causing  toxins.  By  compar- 
ing the  stool  of  healthy  dogs  to  that 
of  dogs  diagnosed  with  chronic  di- 
arrhea, Weese  has  found  some 
promising  correlations.  Although 
the  amount  of  C.  perfringens  identi- 
fied in  the  two  groups  is  virtually  the 
same,  significantly  higher  levels  of 
C.  perfringens  enterotoxin  have  been 
found  associated  with  the  unhealthy 
dogs.  The  results  of  the  C.  difficile 
toxin  search  are  not  yet  conclusive. 

Weese’s  findings  have  led  him  to 
conclude  two  things.  First,  the  prac- 
tice of  testing  for  the  presence  of  C. 
perfringens  in  the  stool  of  diarrhetic 
dogs  is  not  an  indication  that  harm- 
ful toxins  are  present.  Second,  add- 
ing a test  for  C.  perfringens  entero- 
toxin into  the  veterinarian’s  reper- 
toire of  routine  tests  may  be  the  first 
step  in  solving  chronic  diarrhea 
problems  in  many  sick  dogs. 

As  is  often  the  case,  however,  the 
answers  the  researchers  have  found 
have  led  to  more  questions.  Weese  is 
planning  to  expand  the  project  to 
address  the  use  of  possible  preven- 
tive measures  such  as  vaccination 
against  the  clostridial  toxins  and  to 
search  for  treatments,  including  an- 
tibiotics and  probiotics. 

“Simply  identifying  the  bacteria 
causing  the  problem  isn’t  enough,” 
he  says.  “We  need  to  find  effective 
methods  of  prevention,  control  and 
treatment  that  will  maintain  the 
overall  health  of  the  dog.” 

This  project  is  supported  by 
OVC’s  Pet  Trust. 

BY  IAN  LANG 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Students,  Faculty 
Can  Collaborate 
Across  Canada 


Continued  from  page  1 


Although  many  other  Canadian 
institutions  participate  in  distrib- 
uted learning  programs,  this  is  the 
first  time  several  providers  have  col- 
laborated to  share  professional  pro- 
gram training  on  a broad  geographic 
basis. 

“This  unique  confederation  will 
allow  our  students  to  learn  in  ways 
never  before  possible,”  says  OVC 
dean  Alan  Meek.  In  the  past,  the 
universities’  ability  to  share  re- 
sources has  been  limited  by  technol- 
ogy, which  compromised  detail  and 
definition.  The  virtual  learning 
commons  will  include  state-of-the- 
art  equipment  such  as  network 
video  servers  and  special  Internet 
links,  giving  faculty  and  students  ac- 
cess to  interactive  educational  mod- 
ules and  Internet-based  video 
conferencing. 


“This  broadband  technology 
means  that  students  will  be  able  to 
use  and  share  video-rich  multimedia 
as  learning  tools  and  collaborate  on 
projects  with  other  veterinary  stu- 
dents and  faculty  across  the  coun- 
try,” says  Meek.  The  modules  will  be 
developed  by  the  schools  and  Life- 
learn. 

Gary  Smith  of  OVC’s  Learning 
Technology  Services  will  serve  as 
project  manager.  He  says  the  virtual 
learning  commons  will  allow  the 
universities  to  draw  from  each 
other’s  core  strengths  and  resources 
to  improve  teaching  and  learning, 
especially  when  it  comes  to  faculty 
expertise.  “The  specialists  that  have 
only  been  available  to  students  based 
on  geography  are  now  available  to 
everyone,”  he  says. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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FOR  RENT 


Downtown  room  to  sublet  in  quiet 
house  until  end  of  August,  female 
preferred,  laundry,  parking,  quiet 
residential  area,  non-smokers,  no 
pets,  $350  a month  inclusive,  refer- 
ences, 836-3194. 


Furnished  main-floor  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  century  stone  house, 
ensuite  bath,  study,  parking,  five- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  $1,100  a 
month  inclusive,  821-5096. 


Spacious  one-bedroom  apartment  in 
adult  home,  laundry,  air,  parking, 
private  patio,  separate  entrance, 
available  immediately,  $625  a month 
plus  utilities,  references,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  first  and  last 
months’  rent  required,  823-0331 
after  5 p.m. 


Four-bedroom,  four-bath  furnished 
home,  centre  of  town,  available  July 
and  August,  Linda,  836-9236. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  holiday 
home  in  south  of  France  (Antibes/ 
French  Riviera),  weekly  or  monthly, 
836-6745  or  fnmoll@  webtv.net. 


FOR  SALE 


Smith  Corona  SL  500  typewriter, 
good  condition,  Jan,  Ext.  6915. 


Dollies  by  Mollie,  hand-knitted 
clowns,  Ext.  6760. 


Whirlpool  14.4-cubic-foot  frost-free 
refrigerator;  Whirlpool  30-inch  self- 
clean range,  Joyce,  821-3092  or  send 
e-mail  to  ladams@arts.uoguelph.ca. 


Three-bedroom  farmhouse  on  4.63 
acres  in  Flamborough,  two  baths, 


greenhouse,  outbuilding,  stream  and 
natural  spring  on  property,  private 
access  road,  30  minutes  to  Guelph, 
Joan,  1-905-627-7129  or  1-905-527- 
6621. 


Canon  bubble-jet  printer  BJ-10ex; 
Hayes  Accura  144  external  14,400 
data  and  fax  modem;  Worldport 
1200  modem,  Ext.  8793. 


Window  air  conditioner,  10,000 
BTU,  good  condition,  Ext.  3094  or 
836-6104  evenings. 


Kroehler  designer  sofabed  and 
matching  loveseat,  cream  and  forest 
green,  excellent  condition,  open  to 
offers,  Ext.  6031  or  837-1069  after  6 
p.m. 


Aiwa  NSX-A888  200-watt  mini  ste- 
reo with  three-CD  changer  and 
eight-band  spectrum  analyser,  dual 
cassette  deck,  remote  control,  send 
e-mail  to  mafunian@uoguelph.ca. 


Handmade  wooden  clothes  dryers, 
Ext.  6580. 


WANTED 


New  faculty  member  and  nine-year- 
old  cat  seek  house  or  apartment  for 
Sept.  1,  Barbara,  01  44  131  662  4411 
(Scotland)  or  send  e-mail  to 
b.mable@ed.ac.uk. 


Experienced  babysitter  needed  for 
weekday  mornings  starting  immedi- 
ately, must  be  responsible,  alert  and 
loving,  references,  767-1413. 


New  faculty  member  seeks  unfur- 
nished apartment  or  house  to  rent  for 
July  1,  also  interested  in  lease-to-buy, 
Elaine,  215-546-6544  or  send  e-mail 
to  echang@bc.netcom.com. 


Cage  and  any  cage  accessories  suit- 
able for  housing  gerbil/small  animals, 
Joanne,  763-8738  or  send  e-mail  to 
limj@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  accommodation  needed 
for  female  exchange  professor  from 
Germany  and  two  children  from  Aug. 
1 to  June  30,  2001,  Kenneth  or  Erika, 
824-9927. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  needed  for 
two  mature  students  with  two  cats  for 
Aug.  1,  preferably  less  than  $650  a 
month,  send  e-mail  to  jgods- 
mar@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  four-bedroom  house 
needed  for  the  month  of  August, 
736-6159  evenings  or  send  e-mail  to 
yhong@uoguelph.ca. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
for  students  for  the  fall  semester, 
security  building  preferred,  laundry, 
close  to  campus,  705-360-1057  or 
send  e-mail  to  pearls@nt.net. 


AVAILABLE 


German  lessons  from  German 
exchange  student,  beginners  and 
advanced,  flexible  hours  and  rates, 
822-4718  or  send  e-mail  to  eike- 
haessler@hotmail.com. 


Squash  lessons  from  certified  Squash 
Canada  Level  1 coach,  Ext.  8793  or 
send  e-mail  to  squash@racqueteer.ca. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University  of 
Guelph.  Submit  items  to  Linda 
Graham  on  Level  4 of  the  University 
Centre,  fax  to  824-7962  or  send 
e-mail  to  lgraham@exec.admin. 
uoguelph.ca. 


H.L.  Staebler 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obligation  quote 


1 -800-482-0822 

Local 

519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 

L\\i  Waterloo 
^AJi  Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.economicallnsurance.com 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 


• CARPETS 

• UPHOLSTERY 

• AREA  RUGS 

• AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

RESIDENTIAL  • COMMERCIAL  836-7340  Valerie  Poulton 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


HOUSE  6-  CAR  SWAP 
IN  GREATER  VICTORIA,  B.C. 

Three  bedroom  house  on  quiet  residential  street,  minutes 
from  sea  and  downtown,  1 5 minutes  to  the  University  of 
Victoria,  all  appliances,  two  resident  cats.  Suit  single  or 
couple,  non-smokers.  Available  September/October  2000. 

Contact  jmhowe@coastnet.com 


Office  Space  For  Lease 

3,000  square  feet  total 
1 ,500  sq.  ft.  ground  floor 
1 ,500  sq.  ft.  finished  basement 

2 1/23  College  Ave.  W 
at  the  comer  of  College  6-  Borden 
Guelph,  Ontario 
May  be  suitable  for 
• Agribusiness 
• Professional  offices 
• Not  suitable  for  restaurant 
Call  (5 1 9)  824-4950  for  more  information 
carolyn  @guelphcampuscoop.  org 


WORLD  EXFU0RER 
ALASKA  Oil 

10  Day  or  15  Day 
Itineraries  with 
Departures  May  thru 
August  2000 

This  casual  cruise  entails  discovery,  learning 
and  adventure  on  the  S.S.  Universe  Explorer. 
The  ship  holds  a cozy  size  of  739  passengers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  art,  history,  culture, 
people,  scenery  and  wildlife  of  Alaska  (not 
black  tie,  casinos  and  premium  prices),  then 
this  cruise  is  definitely  for  you! 

In  conjunction 
with...  , i 

HANOVER 


HOLIDAYS 


Call  today! 

I*  823-9799 

727  Woolwich  St.  |-r,Coia 

(Beside  Luisa’s  Draperies) 

Guelph  www.destinytours.com 


Rita  Carroll 
President 
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ARBORETUM 


Guest  botanist  Allan  Anderson  pre- 
sents a workshop  on  fern  identifica- 
tion and  propagation  July  6 from  9 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum. 
Cost  is  $35.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment are  required  by  June  24.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  4110. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
is  running  a series  of  week-long 
summer  art  camps  throughout  July 
and  August  for  children  aged  seven 
to  12.  Register  in  person  at  the  cen- 
tre. 


The  volunteers  of  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre  present  Garden- 
scapes  2000,  a self-guided  tour  of 
Guelph  gardens,  June  18  from  noon 
to  5 p.m.,  rain  or  shine.  Five  gardens 
will  be  featured  on  the  tour,  includ- 
ing those  of  Prof.  Terry  Crowley, 
History,  and  Profs.  Tom  and  Jane 
Funk,  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business.  Tickets  are  $8  general,  $3 
for  children  under  12,  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  art  centre,  the  Framing 
and  Art  Centre,  Royal  City  Nursery 
and  Coach  House  Florists. 


NOTICES 


Following  the  death  of  a member  of 
the  University  community,  campus 
flags  are  lowered  to  half  mast  on  the 


day  of  the  funeral,  and  a memorial 
notice  is  placed  in  @Guelph.  Anyone 
wishing  to  know  for  whom  the  flags 
are  lowered  can  call  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Affairs  at  Ext.  6580. 


The  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  has  launched  a 
new  strategic  theme:  “Rethinking 
Productivity.”  The  goal  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  encourage  and  support 
interdisciplinary  and  collaborative 
research  and  training  on  relation- 
ships among  economic,  social  and 
cultural  development.  Two  types  of 
funding  are  available  under  this  pro- 
gram — strategic  team  research 
grants  and  interdisciplinary  confer- 
ence grants.  For  complete  details, 
visit  the  Web  site  www.sshrc.ca/eng- 
lish/programinfo/grantsguide/pro- 
ductivity.html. 


The  European  Commission  is  calling 
for  proposals  aimed  at  ensuring  the 
implementation  of  scientific  and 
technical  co-operating  agreements 
that  the  European  Union  has 
reached  with  various  countries.  This 
call  encourages  the  organization  of 
activities  such  as  seminars,  work- 
shops and  conferences  to  promote 
these  accords,  both  within  the  EU 
and  in  the  party  nations.  The  call  for 
proposals  is  on  the  Web  at  www. 
cordis.lu/inco2/calls/ 1 99909.htm. 
Proposals  are  accepted  every  four 
months,  with  the  next  deadline  June 
16  and  the  last  Oct.  6,  2002.  For 


IV  K N TS 


more  information,  call  Claude 
Gagn6  at  the  Mission  of  Canada  to 
the  European  Union,  01 1 32  2 741  06 
86,  fax  to  011  32  2 741  06  29  or  send 

e-mail  to  claude.gagne@  dfait- 
maeci.  gc.ca. 


The  Inter-American  Institute  for 
Co-operation  on  Agriculture  is 
offering  internship  programs  for 
graduate  students  and  young  profes- 
sionals interested  in  developing 
international  work  experience  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
countries  or  interested  in  encourag- 
ing those  countries  to  become  full 
participants  in  the  information  age. 
Application  deadline  for  both  pro- 
grams is  Aug.  30.  For  more  informa- 
tion, send  e-mail  to  rdugas@iica- 
can.org,  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
iicacan.org  or  visit  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  InfoCentre. 


The  Ontarion  is  looking  for  a busi- 
ness manager  to  handle  non- 
production/non-editorial opera- 
tions. Applications  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ontarion  in  UC  264  by 
June  21  at  5 p.m.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  8265. 


SEMINAR 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
presents  Ka  Yin  Leung  of  the 
National  University  of  Singapore 
discussing  “Identification  and  Char- 
acterization of  Virulence  Factors  in 


Bacterial  Fish  Pathogens”  June  8 at 
1 1 a.m.  in  Food  Science  128. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Susan 
Yates,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, is  June  19  at  2 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222.  The  thesis  is 
“Loop  Regions  Within  Exotoxin  A 
Affect  Its  Enzymatic  Activity  With 
Its  Substrate  Eukaryotic  Elongation 
Factor-2."  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Rod- 
ney Merrill. 


The  final  examination  of  Firouz 
Jahani-Aval,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  is  June 
22  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Food  Science  241. 
The  thesis  is  "Effects  of  Proteins  and 
Triacylglycerols  on  Physicochemical 
and  Functional  Properties  of  Two 
Emulsions  System  (Oil-in-Water- 
in-Oil  Emulsion).  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Yukio  Kakuda. 


The  Waterloo -Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ing June  21  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arbo- 
retum Centre.  The  meeting  will  be 
followed  by  a guided  walk  through 
the  Arboretum’s  new  collections. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion presents  Painting  on  the  Green, 
its  40lh  annual  show  and  sale  of  arts 


and  crafts,  June  17  and  18  from  11 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the  Delhi  Street 
Recreation  Centre. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council  presents 
its  annual  heritage  awards  June  22  at 
4:30  p.m.  at  the  council  office, 
404-147  Wyndham  St. 


The  Donkey  Sanctuary  of  Canada 
holds  its  annual  Donkey  Day  June 
1 1 from  1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  The  day 
features  donkey,  pony  and  wagon 
rides,  singers,  dancers,  shopping, 
games  and  demonstrations.  Admis- 
sion is  $6  for  adults,  $4  for  students 
and  seniors  and  $2  for  children 
under  six.  The  sanctuary  is  located  at 
6981  Puslinch  Concession  4. 


The  City  of  Guelph  Millennium 
Committee  invites  local  citizens  to 
submit  personal  time  capsules  to  be 
sealed  into  Guelph’s  millennium 
time  sculpture.  Collection  date  for 
capsules  is  June  17  from  9 a.m.  to  3 
p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  The 
maximum  size  for  a capsule  is  3"  x 3" 
x 2"  and  it  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
completed  information  sheet.  A 
maximum  of  1,975  capsules  will  be 
accepted.  For  more  information,  call 
836-3280  or  822-1260,  Ext.  325. 


The  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses 
needs  volunteers  throughout  the 
Waterloo  region  and  Wellington 
County.  For  more  information,  call 
822-5081,  Ext.  1112. 


Web  Bibliography  to  Highlight  Rural  Issues 

Initiative  will  help  preserve  Canadians’  cultural  heritage  and  facilitate  rural  research  and  development 


Access  to  information  about 
rural  Canada  will  soon  become 
a reality,  with  the  unveiling  of  a new 
Internet-based  database  at  U of  G. 

The  Rural  Canada  Bibliography 
Project  is  being  developed  by  Prof. 
Mark  Waldron,  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  with  Prof.  Ellen  Wall,  Envi- 
ronmental Sciences,  and  University 
of  Lethbridge  sociologist  William 
Ramp.  It  involves  collecting  biblio- 
graphic resources  about  rural  areas 
in  Canada  and  making  them  avail- 
able to  academics,  journalists,  rural 
people,  urbanites  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

Project  co-ordinator  Edward 
Smith  is  setting  up  a central  Web 
page  with  a search  engine  to  specifi- 
cally locate  rural  Canada  informa- 
tion. The  Web  page  will  be  launched 
this  summer. 

Waldron  says  the  Rural  Canada 
Bibliography  Project  is  a much- 
needed  initiative  that  will  help  pre- 
serve Canadians’  cultural  heritage, 
facilitate  rural  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  heighten  Canadians’  un- 
derstanding and  empathy  towards 
rural  issues.  It’s  the  first-ever  central 
archive  and  inventory  of  rural  infor- 
mation in  Canada. 

“The  dream,”  says  Waldron,  “is 
that  someone  in  the  Okanagan,  for 
example,  who  needs  to  find  informa- 
tion about  rural  women  and  farming 


could  use  the  Rural  Canada  Bibliog- 
raphy search  engine  and  quickly  get 
a list  of  references.” 

The  project  was  envisioned  by 
adult  educator  Alex  Sim,  who  knew 
first-hand  from  working  with  rural 
community  development  how 
widely  dispersed  and  decentralized 
rural  Canada  information  is  and 
what  a challenge  it  is  to  track  down. 

Sim’s  dream  was  to  create  a re- 
source to  help  people  uncover 
needed  and  helpful  materials  about 
all  aspects  of  rural  life  — from  a cen- 
tral source. 

The  site  will  consist  of  a search 
function  for  retrieving  information 
resources  contained  in  the  site  as 
well  as  information  from  other  Web 
sites.  Once  the  Web  page  is  up  and 
running,  the  project  will  focus  on  ex- 
panding the  contents  of  the  data- 
base. 

Waldron  says  the  Web  site  will 
rely  on  having  one  person  from  each 
province  or  territory  gather  rural  in- 
formation — ranging  from  farming 
to  poetry  — from  his  or  her  region 
and  feed  it  into  the  database.  The 
Web  site  will  also  host  a discussion 
group  and  provide  an  e-mail  address 
for  questions  or  comments. 

“Rural  life  in  Canada  is  often 
overlooked,  even  though  it’s  the 
foundation  of  any  country’s  pros- 
perity,” says  Smith.  “The  Rural  Can- 


ada Bibliography  Project  will 
provide  a valuable  tool  that  makes  it 
easier  to  bring  rural  issues  to  the 
fore.” 

In  addition  to  Sim,  project  col- 
laborators are  Kerry  Badgely  from 
the  National  Archives  of  Canada; 
Sam  Coghlan,  chief  librarian  for  Ox- 
ford County  Library;  U of  G history 


professor  Terry  Crowley,  and  Beth 
Thomsett-Scott,  a librarian  at  the 
McLaughlin  Library. 

The  project  is  supported  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  the  Rural 
Learning  Association,  the  Canadian 
Association  for  Rural  Studies  and  U 
of  G.  Research  assistance  was  pro- 


vided by  the  University  of  Lethbridge 
sociology  department  and  by  profes- 
sionals with  expertise  in  rural  com- 
munity studies,  computer 
technology,  library  science  and  proj- 
ect management. 

BY  BLYTHE  MCKAY 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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3 Microbiologist  wins 
CBS  Teaching  Award. 


4 NEW  technique  could  ease 
blood  collection  in  cats. 


5 Horticultural  e-learning 
to  debut  this  summer. 


6 Zoologists  hope  to  boost 
security  of  Chippewa  fishery. 


12  STUDY  aims  to  improve 
human  health  in  the  Amazon. 


Candidates 
for  Dean 
ofCPES 
to  Speak 

The  search  committee  for  the 
position  of  dean  of  the  College 
of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science 
invites  the  University  community 
to  meet  the  two  final  candidates  at 
public  forums.  Each  will  give  a 
public  presentation  on  “University 
Science  Post  2000,”  to  be  followed 
by  questions  and  discussion. 

Peter  Tremaine  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  at  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland  will 
speak  June  28,  and  Prof.  Bryan 
Henry,  Chemistry  and  Biochemis- 
try, will  speak  July  3.  Both  sessions 
run  from  9 to  10:30  a.m.  in  Room 
1714  of  the  OVC  Learning  Centre. 

The  search  committee  encour- 
ages members  of  the  University 
community  to  attend  the  lectures 
and  to  provide  written  comments 
by  July  14  to  committee  chair  Prof. 
Alastair  Summerlee,  provost  desig- 
nate. All  comments  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence. 

Candidates  will  also  meet  with 
CPES  faculty,  staff  and  graduate 
students,  the  dean’s  council,  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  of  the  GSA  and 
the  CSA  and  VP  AC. 

The  candidates’  CVs  can  be 
viewed  in  the  main  office  of  all 
CPES  academic  units  and  the  offices 
of  the  GSA,  CSA  and  the  provost. 

Other  members  of  the  search 
committee  are  Profs.  Rod  Gentry, 
Mathematics  and  Statistics,  George 
Renninger,  Physics,  and  Nick  West- 
wood,  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry, staff  member  Steven  Seifried, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  CBS 
dean  Bob  Sheath;  Prof.  Terry 
Gillespie,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Land  Resource  Science;  and  engi- 
neering student  Melissa  Fortin. 


B of  G Approves 
Sale  of  Cruickston 


Owners  of  historical  manor  house  envision  a variety  of 


conservation  and  educational  programs  on  the  property 


nities  involved  because  the  family 
plans  to  preserve  that  wonderful 
property  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations.  It  is  a true  win-win 
situation." 

Rozanski  adds  that  Guelph  “has 
obtained  a fair  price  for  the  prop- 
erty, one  that  allows  us  to  establish 
an  endowment  in  the  Keefer  name, 
with  the  income  generated  to  be 
used  to  advance  teaching  and  re- 
search in  agri-food  across  the  Uni- 
versity at  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate levels.” 

Some  of  the  proposed  uses  of  the 
endowment  fund  include: 

• faculty  development  that  links 
teaching  excellence  and  research; 

• development  activities  such  as 
workshops  and  competitions; 

• internships,  work/study,  experi- 
ential education  and  co-op  educa- 
tion programs; 

• visiting  speakers,  lectureships  and 
short-term  visiting  professors  in 
areas  related  to  agri-food  educa- 
tion and  food  systems  research; 
and 

• support  for  needs-based  financial 
assistance  for  students. 

“This  is  a huge  opportunity  for  us 
to  use  these  resources  to  continue  to 
build  on  the  two  main  strengths  of 
the  University  — learner-centred- 
ness  and  research-intensiveness,” 
says  OAC  dean  Rob  McLaughlin. 

“It  is  my  hope  that  we  use  these 
funds  to  help  students  and  faculty 
across  the  University  bridge  the  gap 
that  can  exist  between  teaching  and 
research.  We  want  to  give  students 
more  experience  in  research  projects 
and,  in  turn,  help  faculty  bring  their 
research  into  the  classroom.” 

As  part  of  the  agreement,  U of  G 
faculty  and  students  will  have  access 
to  the  property  for  teaching  and  re- 
search, and  at  the  University’s  re- 
quest, a portion  of  the  property  will 
be  named  in  honour  of  the  original 
donor. 

Gifted  to  the  University  by  Keefer 
in  1968,  Cruickston  consisted  of  966 
acres  of  land,  a 17, 500-square- foot 
19th-century  house  and  associated 
buildings,  and  nine  other  houses,  in- 
cluding several  bungalows  and  farm 
buildings.  It  is  located  primarily  in 
North  Dumfries  Township,  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  Cambridge. 

The  University  could  not  com- 
mit the  necessary  resources  to  prop- 

Continued  on  page  4 


Global  Warming:  Not  Such 
a Hot  Topic  After  All? 

UofG  economist  one  of  14  world  experts  invited  to  brief  U.S.  policy-makers 


PROF.  Ross  McKitrick,  Eco- 
nomics, couldn’t  have  chosen  a 
better  time  to  make  his  Capitol  Hill 
debut.  A presidential  election  is  in 
full  swing,  and  one  of  the  candidates, 
A1  Gore,  has  placed  the  environment 
near  the  top  of  his  election  platform. 

So  it  was  perhaps  only  fitting  that 
McKitrick,  an  expert  in  environ- 
mental economics  and  policy,  was 
one  of  14  experts  from  around  the 
world  — climatologists,  physicists, 
geologists,  engineers  and  McKitrick 
as  the  lone  economist  — invited  to 
brief  Washington  policy-makers 
May  30  on  why  global  warming  may 
not  be  such  a hot  topic  after  all. 

McKitrick  is  in  the  minority.  The 
belief  that  global  warming  is  taking 
place,  with  disastrous  consequences 
for  the  planet,  is  the  basis  of  the 
Kyoto  Protocol,  the  1997  agreement 
among  developed  countries  to  re- 


duce greenhouse  gas  emissions.  That 
the  global  warming  hypothesis  is  ac- 
cepted by  most  scientists  is  also  the 
basis  of  the  UN  policy  on  climate 
change  generally. 

McKitrick  was  invited  to  a two- 
day  workshop  in  Virginia  held  by  at- 
mospheric physicist  Fred  Singer  of 
George  Mason  University,  who  is 
president  of  the  Science  and  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Project.  Together 
with  his  13  colleagues,  McKitrick 
was  asked  to  review  an  upcoming 
1,000-page  report  by  the  UN  Inter- 
governmental Panel  on  Climate 
Change  (IPCC),  which  examines  the 
causes  and  effects  of  global  warming. 

The  experts  emerged  from  the 
workshop  questioning  whether  the 
world  is,  in  fact,  getting  hotter  be- 
cause of  greenhouse  gases,  but  if  so, 
what  should  be  done  about  it. 

McKitrick  says  the  fault  with  the 


UN  approach  and  the  Kyoto  Proto- 
col is  threefold:  it’s  based  on  uncer- 
tain science;  the  protocol  would  be 
ineffective  and  prohibitively  costly  to 
implement;  and  there  is  evidence 
that  global  warming  of  a few  degrees 
would  cause  few  serious  problems 
and  may  even  be  beneficial. 

“The  influence  of  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  on  the  atmosphere  is,  in 
fact,  unknown,”  he  says,  noting 
spotty,  sometimes  contradictory  evi- 
dence of  atmospheric  warming.  “But 
even  if  it  were  known,  the  Kyoto  Pro- 
tocol would  have  no  effect  on  the 
process,  because  to  stabilize  carbon 
emissions,  we  would  need  to  elimi- 
nate 60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
fossil  fuel  use.  Clearly,  that’s  not  go- 
ing to  happen.  As  it  is,  the  provisions 
in  the  protocol,  if  implemented, 
would  reduce  carbon  emissions  by 
Continued  on  page  4 


CONGRATULATIONS,  GRADS! 


Tim  McKeon  and  Catherine  Crocker,  two  of  U of  G’s  newest 
graduates,  celebrate  after  the  June  13  convocation  ceremony  for  the 
College  of  Arts.  McKeon  was  awarded  an  honours  BA  in  drama,  and 
Crocker  received  a general  BA.  Some  1,900  degrees  and  diplomas 
and  seven  honorary  degrees  were  bestowed  during  convocation 
June  13  to  16.  See  pages  6 and  7 for  related  stories. 
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Board  of  Governors  has 
approved  the  sale  of  the 
Cruickston  property  to  Jan  Chaplin 
and  Mark  Fretwurst,  owners  of  the 
historical  manor  house  and  53  acres 
of  the  estate  property. 

The  decision,  reached  unani- 
mously June  13,  respects  the  gift  of 
the  Matthew  Wilks  Keefer  family, 
which  was  intended  to  promote  ag- 
ricultural teaching  and  research  and 
environmental  stewardship,  says 
board  chair  Simon  Cooper. 

“We  are  delighted  with  the  out- 
come,” he  says.  “The  offer  allows  the 
University  continued  access  to  the 
property  for  teaching  and  research, 
while  enabling  us  to  fulfil  our  fiduci- 
ary responsiVAity  lo  X.Yve  University 
community  and  the  board." 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  the  Chaplin/Fretwurst  offer  on 
the  property’s  remaining  913  acres 
includes  a sense  of  vision  and  stew- 
ardship that  the  University  shares 
and  that  honours  the  intentions  of 
the  Keefer  gift. 

“I  am  absolutely  thrilled,”  he 
says.  “This  is  a positive  thing  for 
both  the  University  and  the  commu- 
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U of  G Captures  Seven 
Awards  in  CCAE  Competition 

Medals  recognize  quality  of  communication  efforts  across  campus 


Uof  G scored  a hat  trick  in  the 
Canadian  Council  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education’s 
(CCAE)  annual  Prix  D’Excellence 
award  competition,  capturing  gold 
in  three  categories  — best 
newspaper,  best  magazine  and  best 
news  release.  The  University  also 
picked  up  two  silver  awards  in  the 
news  release  and  best  student 
recruitment  viewbook  categories 
and  two  bronze  medals  for  best 
audio,  video  or  multimedia 
presentation  and  best  newsletter. 

@Guelph  received  a gold  medal  as 
top  university  newspaper  in  Canada. 
Edited  by  Barbara  Chance,  the  paper 
earned  kudos  for  writing,  attention 
to  detail  and  a “nice  clean  design 
with  strong  visual  appeal.” 

The  Guelph  Alumnus , which  is 
edited  by  Mary  Dickieson,  was 
named  best  magazine  and  was 


lauded  for  its  provocative  issue- 
oriented  articles,  variety  of  articles, 
interesting  design  and  strong  photos. 
Both  The  Alumnus  and  @Guelph 
were  designed  by  Peter  Enneson. 

Earning  a gold  medal  in  the  news 
release  category  was  an  article  by 
Alexander  Wooley  tided  “Studies 
Shed  Light  on  Lives  of  Squeegee 
Kids,  Street  Youth,”  focusing  on  re- 
search by  Prof.  Bill  O’Grady,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology. 

Communications  and  Public  Af- 
fairs also  captured  a silver  medal  in 
the  news  release  category  for  an  arti- 
cle by  Lori  Bona  Hunt  about  the  dis- 
covery of  ancient  trees  by  Prof.  Doug 
Larson,  Botany. 

Admission  Services  won  two 
CCAE  awards  — a silver  for  the  2000 
admissions  handbook  and  a bronze 
for  the  1999/2000  recruitment  video. 
Thriving  at  Guelph.  Both  projects 


were  managed  by  Susan  Vercruysse 
and  Gregory  Klages,  with  the  hand- 
book designed  by  Chris  Boyadjian  of 
Hospitality  Services  and  the  video 
produced  by  Fred  Smith  Studio. 

A bronze  award  also  went  to  the 
Office  of  Research  for  the  newsletter 
Pigpens,  which  was  edited  by  Owen 
Roberts  and  Margaret  Boyd  and 
written  by  students  in  the  SPARK 
program. 

Darlene  Frampton,  director  of 
C&PA,  says  she’s  “delighted”  by  the 
recognition  Guelph  received  for  the 
quality  of  its  communication  efforts. 

“We  received  recognition  across 
the  University,  in  recruitment  and 
research  communications  as  well  as 
in  C&PA.  I think  this  shows  that  our 
collaborative  communication  and 
marketing  efforts  are  paying  off  — 
as  least  in  terms  of  national  recogni- 
tion from  our  peers.” 


Committee  Explores  Strategy 
for  Telecommunications 

Current  system  can't  accommodate  further  expansion  in  size,  functionality 
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A Campus  Telecommunications 
Committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  develop  and  recommend  a 
strategy'  for  replacing  the  Univer- 
sity’s telephone  switch  with  a 
modern  system  capable  of  evolu- 
tionary growth  and  with  the 
flexibility  to  integrate  new  require- 
ments. 

“Our  current  telecommunica- 
tions environment  has  reached  its 
limit  and  can’t  accommodate  any 
further  expansion  in  size  or  func- 
tionality,” says  committee  chair  Ron 
Elmslie,  director  of  Computing  and 
Communications  Services  (CCS). 

“The  current  system,  which  pro- 
vides about  6,600  phones  with  a 
maximum  capacity  of  7,000,  has 
served  us  well  since  it  was  imple- 
mented in  the  mid-1980s  with  a pro- 
jected life  cycle  of  10  to  12  years,”  he 
says.  “Since  then,  however,  telecom- 
munications environments  have 
evolved  beyond  the  capabilities  of 
our  system,  and  current  develop- 
ments are  resulting  in  even  more 
substantial  changes  over  the  next 
few  years.” 

The  original  goal  of  extending 
the  current  telephone  system’s  life 
for  four  to  five  years  isn’t  feasible  be- 


cause of  the  University’s  building 
plans,  says  Elmslie.  “Alternative  so- 
lutions must  be  found  to  provide 
services  for  the  new  residence  open- 
ing in  fall  2001  and  the  building  ex- 
pansion plans  to  accommodate  the 
double  cohort  in  fall  2003.” 

Rapid  development  of  new  tele- 
communication technologies  will 
allow  the  University  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  convergence  of  voice, 
data  and  video  services  and  be  capa- 
ble of  evolving  with  changing  re- 
quirements and  newer  technologies, 
says  Elmslie. 

“It’s  anticipated  that  the  new 
telecommunications  system  will 
provide  a set  of  integrated  services, 
including  integrated  messaging, 
wireless  technology,  paging,  fax  and 
message  centres.” 

The  Campus  Telecommunica- 
tions Committee  will  consult 
broadly  with  various  units  to  deter- 
mine the  telecommunication  needs 
of  the  University  community.  As 
part  of  that  process,  the  committee 
is  holding  a series  of  information 
sessions  this  month  with  telecom- 
munications co-ordinators  and  de- 
partmental information  technology 
representatives. 


“At  these  sessions,  we  are  trying 
to  identify  and  prioritize  functions 
and  applications  desired  in  a future 
voice  system,”  says  Elmslie.  “The 
meetings  will  serve  to  initiate  dia- 
logue, and  if  necessary,  further  op- 
portunities will  be  created  for 
departments  with  more  complex  re- 
quirements.” 

The  committee  will  identify  po- 
tential alternatives  to  meet  Guelph’s 
requirements,  estimate  costs,  recom- 
mend solutions  to  meet  immediate 
needs  and  propose  a strategy  to 
evaluate  alternative  new  technologies 
as  they  evolve.  The  committee  ex- 
pects to  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic)  and  the 
vice-president  (finance  and  admini- 
stration) by  late  fall. 

In  addition  to  Elmslie,  members 
of  the  committee  are  Sean  Reynolds 
and  Kent  Percival  of  CCS;  Garry 
Round  and  Dan  Maclachlan  of  Fa- 
cilities and  Hospitality  Services; 
Allan  Mclnnis  and  Blair  Capes  of 
Student  Housing  Services;  John 
Miles,  assistant  vice-president  (fi- 
nance); and  Prof.  Tom  Wilson, 
Computing  and  Information  Sci- 
ence. 
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TRELLIS  UPGRADE 
BEGINS  JUNE  aa 

The  Tri-University  Group 
of  Libraries  will  be  upgrad- 
ing the  TRELLIS  library  sys- 
tem software,  beginning 
June  22  at  6 p.m.  and  con- 
tinuing until  June  26.  Dur- 
ing the  upgrade,  there  will 
be  access  to  a backup  Web 
version  of  TRELLIS,  with 
information  current  to  June 
21.  Users  won’t  be  able  to 
place  holds  and  recalls,  but 
access  to  the  regular  and 
reserve  collections  will  oth- 
erwise be  normal.  Web  services  that 
are  accessed  from  the  TUG  Web 
page  (www.tug-libraries.on.ca)  will 
not  be  affected. 


DECISION  ON  INFANT 
PROGRAM  TO  BE  DELAYED 

U of  G has  decided  to  delay  a deci- 
sion on  the  future  of  the  infant  pro- 
gram in  the  Child-Care  and  Learn- 
ing Centre  until  December,  says 
Brenda  Whiteside,  associate  vice- 
president  (student  affairs).  At  a 
June  13  meeting  at  the  centre,  par- 
ents voiced  their  commitment  to 
the  infant  program  and  asked  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  find  addi- 
tional revenue  to  address  the  cen- 
tre’s deficit.  This,  coupled  with  an 
indication  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment may  be  turning  its  attention 
to  the  challenges  facing  licensed 
day-care  centres,  is  a sound  reason 
to  delay  a decision,  Whiteside  says. 


IT  WAS  A TEAM  EFFORT 

A U of  G/Gryphs  Sports  Shop  team 
took  to  the  waters  of  Guelph  Lake 
June  3 and  4 in  support  of  the 
Rotary  Club’s  fourth  annual 
dragon  boat  races.  The  team  fin- 
ished 24lh  out  of  105  teams.  Led  by 
Bruce  Hill  of  Development  and 
Public  Affairs,  the  team  included 
the  following  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity community:  Julia  Beswick, 
Peter  Blackwood,  Joanna  Botari, 
Jim  Burgess,  Lelio  Fulgenzi,  Lori 
Bona  Hunt,  Suzanne  Jackson, 
Kevin  McGlynn,  Sarah  Kenning, 
Ken  Kudo,  Marcus  Lepkowski, 
Leon  Loo,  Jan  Maclnnes,  Gillian 
Morrison,  Dave  Seminowicz, 
Shelley  Vance  and  Carolyn  Walker. 
Other  team  members  were  Steve 
Barry,  Ed  Dejong,  Cindy  Madill, 
Tracey  Murphy,  Eugenio  Silva,  Joe 
Yawzorski  and  Hadla  Zabian.  The 
team  is  now  recruiting  members  to 
represent  U of  G at  the  Waterloo 
dragon  boat  races  July  21,  where 
Guelph  will  compete  against  uni- 
versity teams  from  McMaster, 
Waterloo  and  Brock.  For  more 
information,  call  Hill  at  Ext.  2122. 


FAREWELL  RECEPTION 
PLANNED  FOR  MABLEY 

Alumni  House  is  hosting  a recep- 
tion June  28  for  John  Mabley, 
vice-president  (development  and 
public  affairs),  who  is  leaving  U of 
G in  July  to  accept  a Regent’s  Schol- 
arship at  Florida  State  University  to 
do  a PhD  in  higher  education.  The 
reception  will  run  from  4 to  7 p.m. 
at  Alumni  House.  RSVP  by  June  26 
to  Gisele  Angel  at  Ext.  6936  or  gan- 
gel@alumni.uoguelph.ca.  A dona- 
tion of  $10  towards  a gift  would  be 
appreciated. 


Microbiologist  Wins 
CBS  Teaching  Award 

Professor  lauded  for  breathing  life  into  her  courses 


Prof.  Roselynn  Stevenson,  centre,  looks  over  some  arctic  char  with  two 
of  her  former  students,  Alicia  Gallaccio,  left,  who  is  working  with 
Stevenson  this  summer  on  a research  project  on  fish  pathogens,  and 
Annie  Lu,  who  is  working  with  Prof.  Janet  Wood  this  summer  and  was  one 
of  Stevenson’s  nominators  for  the  CBS  Teaching  Award. 
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Microbiology  professor 
Roselynn  Stevenson  learned 
a valuable  lesson  about  teaching 
when  she  once  found  herself  on  the 
other  side  of  the  classroom,  taking  a 
course  in  watercolour  painting.  She 
found  one  assignment  intimidating 
to  the  point  of  paralysis.  The 
instructor’s  advice:  sometimes  you 
just  have  to  splash  the  paint  around. 
The  incident  gave  her  a flash  of 
insight  about  students  taking  her 
own  third-year  laboratory  courses  in 
systematic  bacteriology  and 
microfungi. 

“Many  of  the  students  who  come 
into  the  lab  are  like  that,”  says 
Stevenson,  who  is  this  year’s  winner 
of  the  College  of  Biological  Science 
Teaching  Award.  “I  hope  I became  a 
little  more  sympathetic  about  people 
who  are  afraid  to  streak  a plate  be- 
cause they  might  mess  it  up.  If  they 
do,  there  will  be  another  plate.  It’s 
important  to  just  do  it." 

She  found  herself  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  that  take-charge  attitude 
early  this  year,  when  two  former  stu- 
dents collared  her  to  sign  the  nomi- 
nation form  for  the  teaching  award. 
“I  was  accosted  firmly  in  the  hall,  as 
only  students  can  do,”  recalls  Ste- 
venson. “I  asked  them  if  they  didn’t 
have  enough  work  to  do.” 

One  of  those  students  was  Annie 
Lu,  a fourth-year  co-op  microbiol- 
ogy student  who  wrote  in  her  sup- 
porting letter  that  Stevenson’s 
interactive  teaching  style  “encour- 
ages students  to  question  and  think 
critically  and  independently.  She 
presents  ideas  in  innovative  ways  us- 
ing humour  and  current  events  to 
challenge  students  to  make  their 
own  connections.” 

For  many  students,  the  course 
“Systematic  Bacteriology”  is  their 
first  experience  with  hands-on  mi- 
crobiology using  everyday  things 
from  rotting  food  to  Speed  River 
samples. 

“In  the  wrong  hands,  this  course 
can  be  deadly  boring,”  says  Prof. 
Lucy  Mutharia,  Microbiology.  “In 
contrast,  I believe  Roz  has  designed 
an  exciting  interactive  lab  course  in 
which  the  students  contribute  very 
significantly  to  their  own  learning.” 
In  the  award  nomination, 
fourth-year  co-op  microbiology  stu- 
dent Erin  Boyle  wrote  that  Stevenson 
“breathed  life  into  these  courses, 
making  them  fun  and  interesting  by 
emphasizing  the  real-life  microbes 
in  our  everyday  lives.  Her  caricatures 
of  different  microbes  on  her  over- 
heads and  in  her  field  guide  not  only 
made  us  laugh  but  also  gave  us  new 
ways  of  remembering  the  complex 
groups  and  characteristics  of  the  mi- 
crobes studied.” 

Boyce  noted  that  The  Field  Guide 
to  Systematic  Bacteriology , which 
Stevenson  designed,  “successfully 
bridged  theory  with  the  many  practi- 
cal aspects  of  microbial  taxonomy 
and  continues  to  serve  as  a valuable 
resource  in  my  upper-level  courses. 

Stevenson  recalls  the  excitement 
for  her  field  that  she  felt  as  a student 
at  the  University  of  Manitoba. 


“Teaching  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  job,”  she  says.  “It’s  an  excuse  to 
poke  into  all  sorts  of  things.” 

She  came  to  Guelph  in  1977  to 
study  fish  pathogens  and  how  they 
cause  disease.  For  years,  she  has  run 
the  Fish  Health  Laboratory  in  the 
Department  of  Microbiology.  Under 
contract  with  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources,  the  lab  rou- 
tinely monitors  health  of  fish  stocks 
in  each  of  about  10  hatcheries 
around  the  province. 

That  work  has  also  generated  re- 
search projects  in  fish  diseases  and  in 
developing  diagnostic  methods  and 
epidemiological  tools  for  fish  health. 
Referring  to  the  technicians  and 
graduate  students  she  has  trained  to 
work  on  the  program,  Stevenson 
says:  “We  call  it  their  slime  badge. 
Once  they’ve  handled  enough  fish, 
we  figure  they  can  call  themselves 
fish  disease  people.” 

Each  fall,  some  graduate  or  un- 
dergraduate project  students  get 
their  feet  wet  during  an  outing  to 
salmon  spawning  grounds  in  the 
Credit  River.  Stevenson  says  some 
specimens  are  as  big  as  the  students 
— well,  three  or  four  feet  long  any- 
way. “We’ve  got  some  small  stu- 
dents," she  says,  laughing.  “I  always 
tell  fish  stories,  and  they  get  bigger 
and  bigger." 

With  support  from  the  Ontario 


Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs,  she  also  studies  disease 
transmission  in  fish  raised  in  aquac- 
ulture operations.  And  she  serves  as 
an  adviser  to  graduate  students  in 
the  aquaculture  master’s  program. 

Stevenson  has  served  on  curricu- 
lum, program,  and  teaching  and 
learning  committees  in  her  depart- 
ment and  in  CBS.  In  1996,  she  won  a 
Distinguished  Professor  Award  from 
the  U of  G Faculty  Association 
(UGFA). 

Relating  how  she  learned  of  this 
year’s  award  in  a letter  from  the 
dean’s  office,  she  says:  “One  of  the 
sad  things  was  that  I couldn’t  rush 
next  door  and  say:  Look  at  this."  The 
adjacent  office  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  fellow  microbiologist  and 
fellow  CBS  Teaching  Award  winner 
Prof.  Norman  Gibbins,  who  died 
earlier  this  year. 

Gibbins  had  written  a supporting 
letter  for  his  colleague’s  nomination. 
In  turn,  Stevenson  had  written  a let- 
ter  to  support  Gibbins’s  own  nomi- 
nation for  this  year’s  UGFA  awards. 
This  fall,  the  association  will  present 
its  Special  Merit  Award  to  him  post- 
humously. 

What  would  her  colleague  have 
said  about  her  news?  Stevenson 
doesn’t  miss  a beat:  “Well  done, 
Rozzie.” 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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MCINNIS  RECEIVES  FIRST 
AWARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Allan  Mclnnis,  director  of  Student 
Housing  Services,  received  the 
inaugural  Award  of  Excellence  pre- 
sented by  the  Ontario  Association 
of  College  and  University  Housing 
Officers  (OACUHO)  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  at  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity. The  award  recognizes  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  demonstrated  a high 
level  of  commitment  and  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  the  field  of  hous- 
ing at  his  or  her  institution  and/or 
within  OACUHO.  A founding 
member  of  OACUHO,  Mclnnis  has 
been  instrumental  in  the  associa- 
tion’s development.  At  the  confer- 
ence, Mclnnis  and  Student  Housing 
Services  staff  members  Blair  Capes, 
Jen  McMillen,  Irene  Thompson  and 
Julie  West  all  made  presentations. 
Thompson  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  organization,  and  McMillen 
assumed  the  position  of  treasurer. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FOOD 
SERVICE  HONOURED 

Garry  Round,  executive  director  of 
facilities  and  hospitality  services,  is 
this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Canadian 
College  and  University  Food  Serv- 
ices Association’s  (CCUFSA)  Gord 
G.  Mann  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  which  is  presented  to  a 
member  of  die  association  who  has 
made  a significant  contribution  to 
the  food-service  industry.  Round, 
who  began  his  career  30  years  ago 
under  Mann’s  tutelage,  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  Canadian  university 
food  sendees.  He  was  involved  in 
the  inception  of  the  CCUFSA  in 
1978  and  has  held  many  positions 
on  its  executive,  including  president 
in  1984  and  1989. 


ECONOMIST  PRESENTS 
PAPERS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Prof.  Marion  Steele,  Economics,  has 
returned  from  a sabbatical  leave  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  where 
she  was  an  Urban  Studies  Journal 
Fellow.  While  there,  she  presented 
the  paper  “Mixed-Income  Housing 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States: 
Accomplishments,  Limitations  and 
Critical  Characteristics”  to  the 
Department  of  Urban  Studies  and 
spoke  on  “Economic  Variables, 
Demographics,  Condominiums 
and  Housing  Market  Fluctuations” 
to  the  April  meetings  of  the  Eco- 
nomics and  Social  Research  Coun- 
cil Property  Economics  and  Finance 
Network 


ROUNDTABLES  FOCUS  ON 
INTERNATIONAL  LINKS 

Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  the  Cen- 
tre for  International  Programs,  was 
an  invited  participant  in  academic 
mobility  round  tables  held  recently 
in  Botswana  (for  proposed  links 
with  Namibia,  Botswana,  Zim- 
babwe and  South  Africa)  and  in 
Ottawa  (for  proposed  links  with 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
other  non-EU  European  countries 
such  as  Iceland,  Norway  and  Swit- 
zerland). These  proposed  programs 
are  on  the  model  of  the  existing 
EU-Canada  and  North  American 
student  mobility  programs  that  U 
of  G participates  in. 
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College  d’Alfred  Waste-Water  Centre  Launched 

Facility  will  allow  Ontario  to  become  a leader  in  environmental  protection  for  on-site  water-disposal  systems 


Dignitaries,  faculty,  staff, 
students  and  members  of  the 
local  community  were  on  hand  at 
College  d’Alfred  May  25  to  officially 
open  the  Ontario  Rural  Waste- 
Water  Centre. 

Penny  Dutton,  assistant  deputy 
minister  of  economic  development 
and  trade,  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  and  Gilbert  H6roux,  direc- 
tor of  College  d’Alfred,  opened  the 
centre  with  a ribbon-cutting,  media 
conference  and  tour  of  the  new  fa- 
cilities, including  an  artificial  wet- 
land and  research  facility. 

Made  possible  through  a 
$845,000  grant  from  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Development  and 
Trade’s  Strategic  Skills  Investment 
Fund,  the  centre  will  carry  out 


waste-water  management,  research 
and  training.  It  features  sites  in 
Guelph  and  at  Alfred,  with  an  out- 
reach training  site  at  the  Baxter  Con- 
servation Area  of  the  Rideau  Valley 
Conservation  Authority. 

The  centre  provides  extensive 
and  varied  skills  training  and  is  ex- 
pected to  train  600  students  a year  by 
2001.  Students  learn  how  to  install 
and  maintain  on-site  rural  waste- 
water  treatment  systems  for  use  in 
subdivisions,  agri-food  processing 
plants,  farms  and  other  areas. 

Waste-water  management  is  a 
highly  skilled,  high-paying  and  rap- 
idly expanding  sector  with  a short- 
age of  trained  workers.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  largest  constraints  on  eco- 
nomic development  in  rural  areas  is 


the  lack  of  skills  in  providing  cost- 
effective,  sustainable  and  easy-to- 
operate  infrastructure  for  rural  mu- 
nicipalities and  businesses. 

There  are  1.2  million  on-site  sys- 
tems already  in  place  in  Ontario, 
with  more  than  25,000  installations 
each  year. 

The  centre  focuses  on  innovation 
and  research  and  develops  new  tech- 
nologies with  the  private  sector.  The 
bilingual  program  involves  close 
collaboration  among  industry,  gov- 
ernment and  education  stakeholders 
and  offers  seminars,  courses  and 
co-op  programs  in  addition  to  re- 
search and  testing  activities. 

Prof.  Doug  Joy,  Engineering, 
general  manager  of  the  centre,  said 
the  new  facility  will  allow  Ontario  to 


become  one  of  Canada’s  leaders  in 
environmental  protection  for  on- 
site water-disposal  systems.  “It  will 
open  up  new  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  advanced  technolo- 
gies,” he  said. 

Rozanski  said  the  centre  “repre- 
sents a bold  and  innovative  invest- 
ment in  the  young  women  and  men 
who  will  be  shaping  Ontario’s  fu- 
ture. It  is  practical  because  it  will  en- 
able students  to  apply  the  knowledge 
they  will  gain  here  to  find  creative 
new  solutions  to  old  issues  that  have 
vexed  rural  communities  for  years.” 

He  noted  that  the  collaboration 
among  government,  industry  and 
higher  education  “is  part  of  our  on- 
going commitment  to  promote  and 
provide  new  educational  opportuni- 


ties, which  in  turn  will  foster  creative 
solutions  for  the  21st  century.” 

Hdroux  said  that  by  supporting 
this  project,  “the  government  recog- 
nizes the  college’s  ability  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  waste- 
water  management  on  a province- 
wide scale.  We  are  pleased  and  grate- 
ful for  the  support  of  the  University, 
the  waste-water  industry  and  our 
own  community  council  in  develop- 
ing the  centre.” 

The  project  is  also  supported  by 
industry,  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  the 
South  Nation  River  Conservation 
Authorities  and  the  National  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  Program. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Part  of  Cruickston  Property 
to  Be  Named  for  Keefer 


Giving  the  Gift  of 
Life  More  Easily 


Continued  from  page  1 


New  technique  could  ease  blood  collection  in  cats 


erly  maintain  or  restore  the 
three-storey  manor  house.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  respect  for  the  gift, 
sound  stewardship  and  good  asset 
management,  the  University  sold 
the  manor  and  53  acres  of  surround- 
ing land,  including  a number  of  as- 
sociated buildings  and  the  bam,  to 
Chaplin  in  March  1996. 

In  May  1 999,  Board  of  Governors 
recommended  that  U of  G sell  the 
remaining  913  acres  of  the 
Cruickston  property.  The  University 
engaged  J.J.  Bamicke  Ltd.  to  manage 
the  sale.  Over  the  past  year,  the  real- 
tor marketed  the  property  to  poten- 
tial buyers,  or  consortiums  of 
buyers,  locally  and  internationally. 
The  Chaplin  offer  was  the  best  pro- 
posal all  around,  says  Rozanski. 

“It’s  wonderful  to  see  something 
so  positive,  so  much  in  keeping  with 
the  original  intent  of  the  donor, 
come  out  of  this,”  he  says. 

He’s  also  pleased  that  Cruickston 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  local  resi- 
dents who  have  a demonstrated  rec- 
ord of  environmental  stewardship 
and  a well-articulated  vision  for  the 


just  a few  percentage  points  below 
the  ‘business  as  usual’  path.” 

The  group  of  14  experts  took 
their  message  across  the  Potomac  for 
the  Capitol  Hill  briefing,  organized 
by  the  Cooler  Heads  Coalition. 
There,  presentations  were  made  to 
about  150  politicians,  congressional 
staffers,  bureaucrats  and  media. 

McKitrick  discussed  the  statisti- 
cal problems  of  analysing  tempera- 
ture trends  and  the  economics  of 
trying  to  control  carbon  dioxide 
emissions.  “The  IPCC  report  is  a lit- 
tle weak  in  those  areas,”  he  says. 


unique  educational,  cultural  and 
recreational  qualities  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  family  is  committed  to 
maintaining  and  enhancing  the 
property  as  a centrepiece  of  the  com- 
munity in  Blair  and  Cambridge. 

“They  have  already  demon- 
strated their  commitment  to  conser- 
vation and  preservation  as  they 
proceed  with  the  restoration  of  the 
manor  house  at  Cruickston,” 
Rozanski  says.  “The  University  has 
had  a long-standing  and  successful 
relationship  with  Jan  and  Mark,  and 
we  look  forward  to  our  continued 
friendship.” 

Chaplin  says  her  family  envisions 
that  a variety  of  educational  and 
conservation  programs  will  be 
housed  in  existing  buildings  on  the 
property.  She  adds  that  continued 
community  support  and  interest  are 
vital  to  the  project. 

The  family  plans  to  place  the  ma- 
jority of  the  land  in  a charitable  trust 
as  a means  of  preserving  its  unique 
qualities. 

“Our  vision  is  to  create  a self- 
sustaining  model  of  preservation, 


He  also  points  to  estimates  that  it 
would  conservatively  cost  the  OECD 
(Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development)  na- 
tions five  trillion  dollars  US  each 
decade  to  hold  to  the  Kyoto  agree- 
ment. McKitrick  believes  Canada 
would  have  to  sacrifice  one  to  two 
per  cent  of  its- gross  domestic  prod- 
uct to  come  into  compliance  with 
the  Kyoto  Protocol. 

“The  scale  of  policy  intervention 
would  be  worse  than  any  conse- 
quence of  global  warming,”  he  says. 

McKitrick  recognizes  that  this  is 


conservation  and  enhancement 
techniques  that  stimulate  a general 
awareness  of  our  natural  heritage,” 
Chaplin  says. 

The  Chaplin/Fretwurst  vision  in- 
cludes: 

• forest  and  bluff  areas  to  remain 
untouched  as  a means  of  preserv- 
ing unique  mature  woods  and  li- 
chen; 

• flood  plain  will  be  rehabilitated  to 
a mix  of  wetland  and  dry  land  to 
allow  more  area  for  fish  to  spawn 
and  waterfowl  to  nest; 

• reintroduction  of  native  flora  and 
fauna; 

• recovery  and  display  of  archeo- 
logical remains; 

• extension  of  trail  system  from 
Blair  to  Cambridge;  and 

• a commitment  to  no  residential 
or  golf  development  and  no  on- 
site commercial  aggregate  proc- 
essing. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  prop- 
erty was  not  made  public  because 
the  sale  will  not  be  final  for  75  days. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


an  inherently  controversial  topic, 
and  he  enjoys  researching  it. 

“It’s  a fascinating  area  to  be  in  be- 
cause the  stakes  are  so  large  which- 
ever way  the  debate  works  out.  Even 
in  academic  journals,  you  frequently 
read  testy  exchanges  between  scien- 
tists on  the  subject.  It’s  also  an  in- 
tensely political  topic,  in  part 
because  in  the  United  States,  A1  Gore 
has  made  global  warming  policy  a 
centrepiece  of  his  presidential  cam- 
paign.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Anew  technique  to  ease  blood 
collection  from  feline  donors 
will  take  the  stress  out  of  the 
procedure  for  animal  technicians, 
veterinarians  and  cats  alike,  as  well 
as  ensure  a fresh  supply  of  blood  for 
feline  patients,  says  Isabelle  Aubert, 
a researcher  and  third-year  internal 
medicine  resident  at  OVC. 

Just  like  humans,  cats  and  dogs 
sometimes  need  life-saving  blood 
transfusions  during  surgery  or  in 
emergencies,  says  Aubert.  Human 
blood  donation  programs  are  com- 
monplace, and  client-based  blood 
donation  programs  are  available  for 
dogs.  But  there’s  no  comparable 
program  for  cats  because  feline 
blood  collection  is  more  complex. 

Aubert  wants  to  change  that.  She 
is  studying  totally  implanted  vascu- 
lar access  ports  for  blood  collection 
in  feline  blood  donors.  These  semi- 
permanent devices  are  surgically 
placed  under  the  animal’s  skin  and 
into  a blood  vessel  to  allow  for  a safe 
access  to  the  bloodstream. 

“Totally  implanted  vascular  ac- 
cess ports  would  significantly  re- 
duce the  risk  involved  in  feline 
blood  donation,”  she  says.  “They 
would  also  mean  greater  availability 
of  blood  for  feline  hospital  pa- 
tients.” 

Vascular  access  ports  consist  of 
two  parts.  The  first  is  a one-inch 
disk-like  chamber  that  is  placed  un- 
der the  skin  between  the  shoulder 
blades  of  a cat.  The  second  part,  a 
catheter  (attached  to  the  chamber), 

' is  threaded  into  a major  vein.  These 
devices  are  used  routinely  in  hu- 
mans who  need  regular  blood  sam- 
pling or  intravenous  medicines. 

Vascular  access  ports  allow  tech- 
nicians and  clinicians  to  collect 
blood  without  puncturing  a vein. 
Instead,  they  draw  it  thorough  the 
collection  chamber  of  the  subcuta- 
neous vascular  port. 

Access  ports  have  never  been 
tested  specifically  for  use  in  blood 


donor  cats.  That’s  where  Aubert’s  re- 
search comes  in. 

Currently,  collecting  blood  dona- 
tions from  cats  requires  planning 
and  help  from  numerous  veterinary 
staff.  Cats  are  less  amenable  to  being 
held  for  blood  collection,  so  they’re 
usually  anesthetized  for  the  proce- 
dure. To  minimize  the  amount  of 
times  blood  is  collected,  more  blood 
is  usually  taken  per  procedure. 

The  use  of  vascular  access  ports 
would  mean  the  donor  cats  would 
not  need  to  be  anesthetized  and  less 
blood  could  be  taken  more  often 
with  minimal  stress  to  the  animal. 

For  her  study,  Aubert  will  im- 
plant a vascular  access  port  into  sue 
cats.  She  will  assess  the  ease  of  blood 
collection  and  the  quality  of  the 
blood  collected,  and  will  determine 
the  necessary  maintenance  proce- 
dures needed  for  the  devices. 

She  will  also  document  any  com- 
plications that  may  occur  after  the 
ports  are  implanted.  The  implants 
will  be  left  in  the  animals  for  four  to 
six  months.  If  they  work  well  and  are 
not  associated  with  any  complica- 
tions, the  animals  will  be  fostered  out 
to  OVC  students  and  will  be  called 
into  the  hospital  only  when  blood  is 
needed.  After  the  implants  are  re- 
moved, the  cats  will  be  adopted  to 
permanent  homes. 

Aubert  says  that  once  the  safety 
and  efficiency  of  vascular  access 
ports  in  cats  is  known,  these  devices 
may  also  be  used  in  feline  patients 
that  require  frequent  administration 
of  intravenous  medicines  for  condi- 
tions such  as  renal  failure  or  chemo- 
therapy for  cancer  treatment. 

In  addition,  many  vets  don’t  have 
access  to  fresh  feline  blood,  so  the  use 
of  vascular  access  ports  could  enable 
vet  clinics  to  keep  a blood  donor  cat 
on  hand,  allowing  them  to  do  emer- 
gency blood  transfusions  in-house. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by 
OVC’s  Pet  Trust. 

BY  JENNY  TYE 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Horticultural  E-Learning  to  Debut  This  Summer 

E-diploma  offers  flexibility,  accessibility  and  credibility  for  adult  learners 


Bill  Culp  is  involved  in  co-ordinating  an  e-diploma  with  a major  in  ornamental  horticulture  that  will  be  offered  in 
a CD-ROM  version  and  online.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


The  first  e-diploma  in 
horticulture,  being  launched 
this  summer  at  U of  G,  will  give 
part-time  adult  learners  a new 
educational  opportunity  using  the 
World  Wide  Web. 

The  online  diploma  continues 
the  University’s  30-year-plus  tradi- 
tion of  delivering  independent  study 
programs  to  adults  across  North 
America. 

The  big  difference  is  the  method 
of  course  delivery.  Before,  it  was  by 
regular  mail.  Now,  it’s  to  be  elec- 
tronic. 

“The  University  of  Guelph’s  e- 
diploma  is  unique  in  North  America, 
if  not  the  world,”  says  Bill  Culp,  di- 
rector of  Independent  Study/ 
@access.  “The  international  oppor- 
tunities will  be  astounding,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  where  the 
market  is  'Web-read/  for  e- 
learning.” 

The  e-diploma  incorporates 
three  important  aspects:  flexibility, 
which  allows  participants  to  set  their 
own  schedules;  accessibility  to  any- 
one over  age  19;  and  credibility  be- 
cause all  courses  are  accredited  by  U 
ofG. 

The  first  e-diploma  with  a major 
in  ornamental  horticulture  will  fea- 
ture courses  on  woody  plants,  gar- 
den design  and  plant  protection. 


Culp  anticipates  others  will  soon  fol- 
low, especially  in  turf  management. 

“Golf  courses  are  a huge  business 
worldwide,  and  we  offer  courses  in 
turf  management,”  says  Culp.  Golf 
course  superintendents  are  target 
participants  for  Guelph  and  Inde- 
pendent Study l@access. 


In  addition  to  the  United  States, 
other  immediate  markets  for  the 
Guelph  e-diploma  are  Britain  and 
Australia.  Secondary  markets  in- 
clude Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Chile  and  Argentina,  particularly  for 
the  turf  and  parks  program.  These 
countries  are  investing  millions  of 


dollars  in  golf  course  construction 
for  tourism  and  recreation. 

The  new  e-diploma  will  deliver, 
via  the  Web  and  CD-ROM,  the  same 
content  as  print-  and  video-based 
courses.  Video/CD-ROMs  are  al- 
ready available  as  stand-alone 
sources  of  information  about  horti- 


culture and  landscaping  for  those  in- 
terested in  using  multimedia 
computers  as  home  learning  tools. 

U of  G’s  independent  study  pro- 
gram began  in  the  early  1960s  after 
the  Toronto  Parks  Department  ap- 
proached OAC  for  help  in  upgrading 
the  knowledge  of  their  employees, 
who  possessed  varying  skill  levels  for 
the  many  jobs  they  were  undertak- 
ing. Through  independent  study 
courses,  they  acquired  the  appropri- 
ate expertise  needed  to  fulfil  their  job 
prerequisites. 

Since  then,  nearly  1,500  adults 
from  across  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  graduated  from  U of  G’s 
Ontario  diploma  in  horticulture 
program,  completing  their  studies  in 
landscaping,  ornamental  horticul- 
ture, urban  forestry,  or  in  green- 
house, nursery,  turf  or  parks 
management.  Culp  says  putting  the 
courses  on  the  Web  is  the  next  step 
in  the  evolution  from  correspon- 
dence education  to  distributed 
learning. 

He  believes  Guelph’s  reputation 
as  the  leader  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion using  new  technology  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  creation  of  the 
e-diploma  in  horticulture. 

BY  JESSICA  WHITMORE 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Coping  With  Restructuring  in  Rural  Ontario 


Municipalities  are  more  satisfied  with  restructuring  when  public  input  in  process  is  high 


Two  U OF  G researchers  have 
discovered  that  although  rural 
amalgamation  and  restructuring  are 
rarely  popular  with  voters  — who 
see  them  as  a loss  of  community 
identity  — the  process  is  proving  to 
be  a success  in  lowering  tax  rates, 
improving  services  and  reducing 
dependence  on  the  provincial 
government. 

“Report  on  Municipal  Restruc- 
turing in  Rural  Ontario,”  a new 
province-wide  survey  of  548  rural 
municipal  council  heads  by  Prof. 
John  FitzGibbon,  director  of  the 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, and  PhD  student  Robert 
Summers,  offers  a real-time  glimpse 
into  how  Ontario’s  rural  communi- 
ties are  coping  with  restructuring 
and  government  cuts  to  their  fund- 
ing. 

“Rural  communities  face  chal- 
lenges,” says  FitzGibbon.  “They  are 
learning  to  cope  with  downloading 
of  services,  they  are  trying  to  retain 
existing  development  and  attract 
new  development,  and  they  are 
working  to  enhance  the  voice  of  ru- 
ral communities  in  a province  in- 
creasingly urban  in  nature.  Our 
research  shows  that  municipalities 
hope  that  amalgamation  leads  to  in- 
creased services,  reduced  overlap  in 
service  delivery  and  greater  self- 
sufficiency,  and  encourages  eco- 
nomic development  and  fiscal  ac- 
countability to  taxpayers.” 

The  researchers  found  that  fewer 
than  20  per  cent  of  survey  respond- 


ents said  they  restructured  because  it 
was  popular  within  their  communi- 
ties to  do  so.  In  addition,  communi- 
ties have  misgivings  about  the 
future,  believing  that  restructuring  is 
not  over  yet,  and  smaller  communi- 
ties continue  to  worry  that  their 
voices  will  be  lost  if  they  amalgamate 
with  larger  municipalities. 

“Municipalities  realize  the  value 
of  restructuring,”  says  FitzGibbon, 
“but  they  also  have  as  a high  priority 
protecting  the  community’s  values 
and  identity. 

The  researchers  found  that  how 
amalgamation  is  handled  is  almost  as 
important  as  the  amalgamation  it- 
self. Where  public  input  in  the  re- 
structuring process  was  high, 
municipalities  tended  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  outcome  of  restructuring. 
Communities  where  there  was  no 
public  input  seemed  to  be  less  satis- 
fied. 

Larger  municipalities  are  happier 
with  amalgamation  than  smaller 
ones  are.  Communities  with  popula- 
tions under  2,500  are  satisfied  with 
their  restructuring,  but  less  so  (65.4 
per  cent  of  those  with  a decided 
opinion)  than  those  communities 
with  populations  of  2,500  or  more 
(79.3  per  cent). 

Despite  the  reluctance  of  some 
rural  voters,  80  per  cent  of  survey  re- 
spondents said  the  outcome  of  re- 
structuring had  been  satisfactory  to 
date  or  it  was  too  soon  to  tell, 
whereas  only  13  per  cent  said  the 
outcome  had  been  unsatisfactory. 


As  a result  of  amalgamation,  a 
significant  proportion  of  munici- 
palities saw  tax  rates  decline  across 
the  board,  and  most  survey  respond- 
ents believed  that  services  — police, 
fire,  roads,  recreation,  library  and 
garbage  — had  improved  or  been 
unaltered  by  amalgamation.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  respondents  said 
the  quality  of  these  services  had  de- 
clined. 

Most  respondents  also  said  they 
believed  their  restructured  munici- 
pality had  equal  or  greater  political 
independence  than  before  restruc- 
turing, and  three-quarters  said 
councillors  now  represent  a larger 
electorate.  Most  said  they  now  had 
less  financial  dependence  on  the 
provincial  government. 

“There  is  still  some  underlying 
resentment  of  restructuring,”  says 
FitzGibbon,  “but  I think  many  now 
believe  that  restructuring  has  been 
essential  in  helping  rural  municipali- 
ties to  modernize.” 

What  is  not  in  dispute,  according 
to  the  researchers,  is  the  response  to 
external  and  community  pressures. 
Faced  with  common  problems  and 
not  enough  cash,  Ontario’s  rural 
municipalities  are  teaming  up.  In  to- 
tal, 78.5  per  cent  of  respondents  said 
amalgamation  is  an  approach  they 
are  using  to  restructure.  Just  8.2  per 
cent  said  they  were  restructuring  in- 
ternally only,  without  involving  any 
outside  municipalities. 

FitzGibbon  and  Summers  found 
that  communities  are  restructuring 


either  because  of  direct  pressure  to 
do  so  from  the  province  — through 
reduced  grants  and  services  — or  a 
transfer  of  responsibilities  and  pro- 
grams. 

“We  also  discovered  that  the  rea- 
son municipal  leaders  are  in  favour 
of  amalgamation  is  not  because  they 
want  to  create  a larger  political  en- 
tity,” says  FitzGibbon.  “Most  listed 
that  at  the  bottom  of  their  list  of  pri- 
orities.” 

What  stops  amalgamation?  Ac- 
cording to  the  report,  those  munici- 
palities that  have  chosen  not  to 
restructure  do  so  most  often  because 
they  believe  their  services  are  ade- 
quate or  because  they  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement  with  a neigh- 
bouring municipality,  county  or  re- 
gion. 

The  survey,  part  of  a larger  re- 
search project  called  “Managing  Ru- 
ral Communities  Into  the  New 
Millennium,"  was  funded  by  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs  and  will  also  be 


used  by  the  Rural  Ontario  Munici- 
palities Association. 

The  researchers  offer  a recipe  for 
restructuring  success.  “A  thorough 
analysis  needs  to  be  undertaken  be- 
forehand and  a realistic  work  plan 
devised  that  clearly  lists  goals,”  says 
FitzGibbon.  “Another  key  point  is  to 
ensure  public  participation  in  the 
process,  communicate  findings 
throughout  and  engage  in  the  pro- 
cess with  an  open  mind  and  enthusi- 
asm, realizing  that  it  will  take  effort 
and  time  to  achieve  the  desired  out- 
comes.” 

The  researchers’  next  step  will  be 
to  carry  out  in-depth  studies  in  a 
number  of  municipalities  across  On- 
tario that  are  undergoing  the  diver- 
sity of  restructuring  experiences. 
From  this,  recommendations  and 
best  practices  will  be  developed. 
Throughout  the  process,  the  re- 
searchers will  be  making  their  find- 
ings available  to  municipalities  to 
assist  them  in  restructuring. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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The  Real  Stuff  of  Life 


“ Life  is  such  a precious  gift,  it  goes  by  so  fast,  that  I wish  I had  not  watched  so  much  television 

by  Frederick  Murphy 


Editor’s  note:  Frederick  Murphy,  dean  emeritus 
and  professor  of  virology  at  the  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine  at  the  University  of  California, 
Davis,  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  science 
from  U of  G June  15.  He  delivered  this  address  to 
graduates  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  and 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science. 


I; 


DON’T  THINK  I should  give  you  any  advice. 

I usually  tell  young  people  to  be  careful 
about  all  advice.  I usually  suggest  they  not 
seek  so  much  advice  that  they  can  no 
longer  discern  what  is  in  their  own  heart  and 
mind.  I usually  add  that  they  should  turn  and 
run  whenever  they  hear  from  an  older  person 
any  suggestion  to  “just  be  like  me,  just  do  what  I 
have  done."  Twentieth  century  advice  for  21“ 
century  living?  No  way! 

So,  no  advice,  but  some  reflections  on  mat- 
ters that  I don’t  think  ever  change. 

First,  family.  No  question,  the  most  important  thing  in  life. 
Partner,  children,  parents,  grandparents,  extended  family.  The 
real  stuff  of  life.  Family  is  such  a fragile  thing,  such  a changing 
thing,  and  in  some  instances  perhaps  a bothersome  thing,  but  I 
promise  that  when  you  reach  my  age,  you  will  agree  that  it  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  life.  As  I said,  no  advice,  so  I’m  not  go- 
ing to  say:  “Don’t  screw  this  up.”  But  I will  say  that  my  family 
life  has  been  an  incredible  foundation  block  for  my  professional 
life,  and  I wish  each  of  you  every  success  in  building  and  main- 
taining your  own  family  life. 

Second,  classmates  and  friends.  No  question,  this  is  the  sec- 
ond most  important  thing  in  life.  Friendships  are  also  fragile, 
more  so  than  you  realize.  When  you  think  about  the  future,  you 
can’t  believe  that  many  close  friendships  will  fade.  But  when  1 
think  back  to  my  classmates,  I am  shocked  that  this  has  hap- 
pened. It’s  true,  there  are  some  friendships  that  defy  time  and 
distance,  so  that  even  after  years,  getting  together  makes  it  seem 
as  if  time  has  stopped.  But  there  are  other  friendships,  perhaps 
as  worthy,  where  the  years  do  matter  and  work  is  needed  to  keep 
the  friendship  alive.  If  I had  to  do  it  over,  I would  work  harder  to 
stay  in  touch  with  the  people  who  mattered  to  me  so  much 
while  I was  in  school. 

Third,  community.  At  a time  in  life  when  you  are  most  pre- 
occupied with  starting  a professional  career,  the  last  thing  you 
may  want  to  hear  is  that  you  are  also  expected  to  make  your 
community,  your  country  and  this  Earth  a better  place  to  live. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  common  theme  of  commencement 
speeches.  Perhaps  this  is  why  so  few  graduates  ever  remember 
such  speeches. 

But  this  is  a sneaky  subject.  You  may  start  out  saying: 


“Manana.  I will  get  involved  after  I get  my  professional  ducks  in 
a row.”  But  there  is  really  no  way  to  plan  all  this  — you  may  get 
involved  next  month,  you  may  never  get  involved,  but  be  pre- 
pared for  surprises.  One  classmate  of  mine  from  that  obscure 
vet  school  just  south  of  here  in  New  York  State  went  into  prac- 
tice in  Medford,  Oregon,  after  graduation.  Within  10  years,  he 
was  mayor  of  the  city.  He  would  never  have  predicted  this.  At 
the  time,  it  was  just  something  that  he  felt  he  had  to  do  for  his 
community.  Later,  he  admitted  that  caring  for  the  affairs  of  his 
neighbours  did  more  to  bring  meaning  into  his  life  than  any- 
thing else  did. 

Fourth,  carpe  diem  — seize  the  day,  live  life  today,  not  to- 
morrow. Life  is  such  a precious  gift,  it  goes  by  so  fast,  that  I wish 
I had  not  watched  so  much  television.  I wish  I had  done  many 
more  things.  And  this  from  a person  who  has  been  all  over  the 
world  and  has  worked  in  several  different  professions.  I know  I 
have  been  limited  by  my  intelligence  and  energy  level  and  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  hindsight,  it  seems  clear  that  more  could 
have  been  fitted  in.  Maybe  the  key  here  is  planning — what  am  I 
going  to  do  this  weekend  or  next  month  to  enrich  my  life? 

I know  so  many  people  who  decide  early  on  to  live  their  lives 
serially.  They  say:  “For  the  first  Y years,  I will  work,  work,  work 
to  advance  in  my  professional  life,  to  build  my  practice,  to  move 
up  the  corporate  ladder,  and  then  I will  see  Banff  and  Jasper, 
learn  to  play  the  guitar,  write  the  great  novel.” 

My  wife  and  1 seem  to  have  fallen  accidentally  into  living 
parallel  lives,  not  putting  off  adventures  and  enrichment  until 
mahana.  Although  there  were  excuses  not  to,  we  started  early 
taking  heroic  summer  camping  trips  with  our  four  sons.  These 
trips  became  more  and  more  important  to  us,  easier  and  easier 
to  justify  and  put  ahead  of  my  work.  When  I think  back  and  re- 


alize that  I might  have  put  off  that  first  camping 
trip  to  spend  more  time  working,  I feel  lucky  — 
not  smart,  just  lucky.  Now,  I see  that  this  lesson 
has  been  learned  by  our  sons.  Their  ideas  about 
parallel  living  may  be  different  from  mine,  but 
they’re  not  waiting  until  retirement  to  broaden 
and  enrich  their  lives. 

Fifth,  professional  excellence.  Professional 
competence  is  not  good  enough.  What  the  world 
needs  is  not  one  more  engineer  or  veterinarian  or 
scientist  to  replace  their  retiring  predecessors; 
rather,  it  needs  engineers  and  veterinarians  and 
scientists  to  revolutionize  their  professions.  The 
key,  of  course,  is  that  a university  education,  even 
one  as  good  as  that  provided  by  the  University  of 
Guelph,  is  just  the  beginning.  At  this  stage  in  my 
life,  I realize  that  very  little  of  the  knowledge  that  I 
use  in  my  professional  life  stems  from  my  college 
education  — the  basic  principles  and  concepts 
do,  but  not  the  stuff  itself.  I am  not  a great  fan  of  canned  con- 
tinuing education,  but  I am  a great  fan  of  true  lifelong  learning. 
As  I’ve  told  my  sons,  when  you  really  need  to  know  new  infor- 
mation for  your  professional  betterment,  learning  is  not  hard 

— it  can  even  be  fun.  I wish  you  lots  of  fun. 

Finally,  science  and  technology  and  pushing  back  the  enve- 
lope. I hope  that  a few  of  you  graduating  here  today  will  choose 
careers  in  the  basic  and  applied  sciences  and  related  technolo- 
gies, not  just  because  I think  such  fields  can  be  fun  or  rewarding, 
but  because  the  rate  and  breadth  of  scientific  and  technological 
progress  are  one  key  to  the  future  of  our  civilization.  We  hear  all 
too  often  about  the  mega-challenges  facing  future  generations 

— food,  shelter,  energy,  environment,  health  and  so  forth.  If  we 
are  to  deal  with  such  challenges,  which  are  of  great  complexity, 
then  some  of  you  are  going  to  have  to  step  forward  and  take 
over  society’s  research,  development  and  intervention  pro- 
grams. 

I hope  one  of  you  wins  a Nobel  Prize.  I hope  one  of  you  sees 
herself/himself  as  dean,  president  of  the  University  or  perhaps 
prime  minister. 

And  finally,  finally,  my  dear  new  colleagues  in  veterinary 
medicine,  and  my  dear  new  associates  in  the  physical  and  engi- 
neering sciences,  if  you  would  permit  an  old  Irishman  a wish  for 
each  of  you: 

May  the  road  rise  up  to  meet  you, 

May  the  wind  be  always  at  your  back, 

May  the  sun  shine  warm  upon  your  face, 

And  the  rains  fall  soft  upon  your  fields . . . 

And  until  we  meet  again, 

May  God  hold  you  in  the  small  of  His  hand. 


Study  Aims  to  Protect  Chippewa  Fishery 

Zoologists  look  at  impact  of  nuclear  plant  on  whitefish  population  in  Lake  Huron 


IF  THE  LAST  DECADE  of  the  last 
century  was  characterized  by 
recurring  news  headlines  telling  of 
the  collapse  of  one  Canadian  fishery 
after  another,  Prof.  David  Noakes, 
Zoology,  is  hoping  that  a current 
research  project  will  lead  to  the 
long-term  security  of  one  fishery 
vital  to  an  Ontario  native  band. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Chippewa  of 
Nawash  First  Nation,  who  live  along 
Lake  Huron,  asked  Noakes  and  U of 
G post-doctoral  research  associates 
John  Holmes  and  Stephen  Crawford 
to  examine  the  population  and 
movements  of  round  and  lake  white- 
fish.  That  may  sound  like  a fairly 


standard  request,  but  there’s  a com- 
plication: the  Bruce  Nuclear  Gener- 
ating Station,  near  which  many  of 
the  whitefish  live  and  spawn. 

Lake  Huron  whitefish  are  critical 
to  the  fives  of  the  Chippewa  of  Na- 
wash, who  own  treaty  rights  to  the 
fishery.  They  rely  on  the  fish  for  die- 
tary purposes  and  as  the  basis  of  a 
commercial  fishery. 

The  researchers  were  asked  to 
study  in  particular  the  impact  of  the 
nuclear  plant  on  the  whitefish  popu- 
lation. Until  now,  little  scientific 
monitoring  of  fish  in  the  area  had 
ever  been  undertaken. 

“The  nuclear  plant  adds  heat  to 


the  water  and,  in  the  course  of  its 
daily  operations,  recirculates  enor- 
mous amounts  of  water  through  the 
system,”  says  Noakes.  “We  also 
know  that  whitefish  five  and  spawn 
near  the  plant,  so  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  there  is  interaction  be- 
tween the  two.  How  does  this  affect 
the  fish?  At  this  stage,  we’re  looking 
at  their  physical  state  and  the  size  of 
the  whitefish  population.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  the  whitefish  to 
the  Chippewa,  the  answers  we  come 
up  with  will  have  significant  health, 
environmental  and  economic  impli- 
cations.” 

This  summer  and  next,  the  re- 


searchers will  be  doing  an  intensive 
sonar  mapping  of  the  lake  bottom  to 
get  a sense  of  its  morphology  and  to 
plot  whitefish  numbers. 

The  project  is  just  entering  its 
second  year,  funded  to  the  tune  of 
$374,000  by  Ontario  Power  Genera- 
tion Inc.  (formerly  Ontario  Hydro), 
which  runs  the  plant. 

Noakes  says  an  eventual  goal  of 
this  research  is  to  develop,  in  con- 
junction with  native  researchers  on 
the  Bruce,  a standard  assessment 
protocol  that  the  Chippewa  can  use 
on  site  for  decades  to  come  to  moni- 
tor whitefish  health  and  numbers. 

Beyond  that,  there’s  lots  of  work 


still  to  be  done.  One  question  is,  how 
many  whitefish  in  total  are  there  in 
Lake  Huron?  Also,  are  there  a 
number  of  separate  whitefish  popu- 
lations or  a single  population  that 
moves  around  the  lake?  If  it  turns 
out  to  be  a single  population,  this 
could  have  major  implications  for 
the  management  of  whitefish  in  Lake 
Huron,  says  Noakes.  To  find  the  an- 
swer would  require  the  co-operation 
of  researchers  from  interested  stake- 
holders in  other  jurisdictions,  in- 
cluding Michigan,  which  also 
borders  the  lake,  he  says. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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Graduating  With 


Honours 


Top  student  captures  Winegard  Medal  and  Governor  General’s  Silver  Medal 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


For  James  Kennedy,  being  awarded  this  year’s  two 
highest  undergraduate  honours  at  U of  G was  topped 
only  by  the  recent  news  that  he  has  been  accepted  into 
medical  school  for  the  fall. 

Kennedy  received  both  the  Winegard  Medal  and  the  Gover- 
nor General’s  Silver  Medal  last  week  at  convocation,  where  he 
collected  his  honours  degree  in  biochemistry,  with  a minor  in 
biomedical  sciences.  The  Winegard  Medal,  named  for  former  U 
of  G president  Bill  Winegard,  recognizes  academic  achievement 
as  well  as  contributions  to  University  and  community  life.  The 
Governor  General’s  Silver  Medal  is  awarded  to  the  undergradu- 
ate student  with  the  highest  graduating  marks. 

Kennedy  says  he  feels  “very  honoured”  to  be  this  year’s  re- 
cipient of  the  Winegard  Medal.  “I’m  really  proud  of  it.  It  tells 
me  that  I’ve  been  able  to  make  a difference.” 

In  September,  he  heads  off  to  the  University  of  Toronto  to 
enrol  in  an  MD/PhD  program  that  will  allow  him  to  combine 
clinical  medicine  and  biomedical  research,  perhaps  in  neurol- 
ogy or  cancer  studies.  “I  can  be  actively  involved  in  research  that 
involves  the  treatment  and  diagnosis  of  diseases,”  says 
Kennedy.  “I’m  excited  about  the  idea  of  going  from  lab  work  on 
the  bench  top  and  putting  that  into  practice  at  the  bedside.” 

A native  of  Gloucester,  Ont.,  he  began  his  studies  at  U of  G in 
1996  with  a President’s  Scholarship,  the  University’s  highest 
award  for  entering  students.  He  chose  Guelph  partly  on  the 
strength  of  recommendations  from  family  friends  who  had  also 
attended  U of  G and  partly  because  of  its  reputation  for  wide- 
ranging  science  programs. 

“I  heard  good  things,”  he  says.  “I  heard  Guelph  had  a really 
vibrant  atmosphere.  It’s  not  the  largest  university,  but  it  was  a 
good  place  where  I could  become  actively  involved.  It  had  inter- 
esting and  challenging  academic  programs,  especially  in  the 
biological  sciences,  which  is  where  my  interests  lie.” 

This  summer,  he’s  following  up  on  his  honours  biochemis- 
try research  project,  working  in  the  research  laboratory  of  Prof. 
Alan  Mellors,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry.  Kennedy  is  helping 
to  characterize  a bacterial  enzyme  suspected  of  causing  pneu- 
monia in  cattle.  Extracted  from  the  bacteria,  the  enzyme  can 
also  be  used  in  medical  research  in  transplants  and  studies  of  in- 
flammation and  immunology.  Although  it’s  not  approved  for 
clinical  use  in  patients,  it  has  been  licensed  by  U of  G for  use  by 
medical  researchers  worldwide. 

“James  is  trying  to  make  the  enzyme  not  in  the  bacterium 
but  in  yeast,  which  can  be  cultured  in  large  scale,”  says  Mellors, 
who  has  studied  this  protein  with  colleagues  at  OVC  and  with 
Prof.  Reggie  Lo,  Microbiology.  Referring  to  Kennedy’s  earlier 


project,  Mellors  says:  “This  was  a novel  project  that  tested  his 
capacity  for  independent  thought  and  innovation  because  no 
one  in  the  lab  had  previously  tackled  yeast  expression  systems. 
His  meticulous  contributions  to  the  lab  were  highly  original 
and  comprised  the  best  honours  project  I’ve  supervised  in  30 
years." 

Kennedy  first  encountered  lab  research  during  a high  school 
co-op  placement.  During  each  of  the  past  three  years,  he  re- 
ceived fellowships  for  summer  positions  in  biomedical  research 
at  Children’s  Hospital  of  Eastern  Ontario  and  the  Ontario  Can- 
cer Institute  in  Toronto. 

His  Guelph  transcript  contains  straight  As,  including  five 
courses  in  which  he  earned  a perfect  grade.  “His  exceptional 
achievement  puts  him  in  the  top  0.1  per  cent  of  our  students,” 
says  Mellors.  “He  has  made  the  dean’s  honours  list  every  semes- 
ter, with  no  semester  average  below  94  per  cent.” 

Kennedy  attributes  his  academic  success  to  a desire  for  un- 
derstanding. “When  I sit  down  to  study,  I want  to  know  some- 
thing inside  and  out.” 

Prof.  Gordon  Lange,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  says 
Kennedy  exemplifies  the  well-rounded  student  that  the  Wine- 


gard Medal  is  intended  to  recognize.  “He  gets  a 96-per-cent  av- 
erage for  eight  semesters,  then  he  can  do  a whole  variety  of 
extracurricular  activities  above  that.” 

Kennedy  has  been  involved  in  campus  orientation  and  infor- 
mation activities,  including  helping  to  stage  the  ever-popular 
College  Royal  magic  show  that  won  this  year’s  top  display 
award. 

As  a student  representative  on  the  chemistry/biochemistry 
curriculum  committee,  he  was  involved  in  developing  two  new 
first-year  chemistry  courses  designed  for  students  majoring  in 
the  physical  sciences.  He  represented  his  department  this  year 
on  the  Student  Academic  Council  and  has  served  as  a tutor,  ori- 
entation volunteer  and  volunteer  lab  assistant  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  He  has  received  academic  awards  from  his 
department  and  college,  as  well  as  awards  from  the  Chemical  In- 
stitute of  Canada  and  the  American  Chemical  Society. 

Kennedy  also  played  intramural  sports,  including  soccer, 
volleyball  and  ultimate  Frisbee.  An  avid  musician,  he  plays  saxo- 
phone and  piano  and  taught  himself  to  play  guitar  while  at 
Guelph. 

For  the  past  three  years,  he  has  helped  organize  an  outreach 
event  that  sees  members  of  the  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
Club  visit  elementary  and  middle  schools  to  acquaint  youngsters 
with  chemistry.  Last  year,  the  program  went  ahead  under  his  di- 
rection without  its  customary  faculty  supervisor,  who  was  on  re- 
search leave. 

“James  has  been  instrumental  in  developing  and  implement- 
ing a yearly  program  to  interest  my  Grade  8 science  students  in 
science,  especially  in  chemistry,"  wrote  David  Mitchell,  science 
teacher  and  vice-principal  at  College  Avenue  Public  School,  in  a 
supporting  letter  for  the  Winegard  nomination.  “The  science 
workshops  presented  by  University  of  Guelph  chemistry  stu- 
dents under  his  direction  have  demonstrated  aspects  of  ad- 
vanced chemistry  that  I cannot  show  in  my  program.” 

No  such  program  existed  when  Kennedy  was  growing  up,  al- 
though he  remembers  good  teachers  who  nurtured  his  curiosity. 
“I  think  I would  have  been  one  of  the  ones  asking  questions,”  he 
says,  explaining  that  he  sometimes  sees  a “younger  James 
Kennedy”  in  the  audience.  “I  wanted  to  know  why  things  were 
the  way  they  are.” 

£ ¥ # 

The  other  college  nominees  for  this  year’s  Winegard  Medal 
were  Kathryn  Atkinson  of  OVC,  Allison  Bachlet  of  the  College 
of  Biological  Science,  Joanne  Cockerline  of  the  College  of  Arts, 
Brendan  May  of  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sci- 
ences and  Lindsay  Sachro  of  OAC. 


Rural  Studies  PhD  Grad  Wins  Forster  Medal 


This  year’s  winner  of  the 
Forster  Medal,  U of  G’s  top 
convocation  award  for  a graduate 
student,  is  Susan  Arai,  a 1999  PhD 
graduate  of  the  rural  studies 
program  in  the  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development.  Named 
for  former  U of  G president  Donald 
Forster,  the  medal  recognizes 
academic  achievement,  motivation, 
leadership  and  citizenship. 

Lauded  by  her  professors  for  the 
quality  and  rigour  of  her  research 
and  scholarship,  her  critical  think- 
ing, her  teaching  and  communica- 
tion skills  and  her  commitment  to 
the  community,  Arai  will  join  Brock 
University’s  Faculty  of  Applied 
Health  Sciences  as  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor July  1.  There,  she  will  con- 
tinue to  do  research  into  the  process 
of  involving  citizen  volunteers  in 


community  planning  and  achieving 
social  change. 

A BA  and  MA  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo’s  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  and  Leisure 
Studies,  Arai  was  one  of  the  first  stu- 
dents to  enrol  in  Guelph’s  interdisci- 
plinary rural  studies  PhD.  From 
1995  to  1997,  she  served  as  the 
graduate  student  representative  on 
the  Rural  Studies  Program  Commit- 
tee, acting  as  a liaison  addressing 
PhD  student  concerns. 

The  recipient  of  a number  of 
graduate  scholarships  and  a Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council  doctoral  fellowship,  Arai  fo- 
cused her  PhD  research  on  “Volun- 
tary Associations  As  Spaces  for 
Democracy:  Towards  a Critical  The- 
ory on  Volunteers.”  She  explored 
voluntary  associations  in  Ontario, 


their  contribution  to  citizen  partici- 
pation and  the  social  policy  process, 
and  examined  how  they  fare  and  re- 
spond to  policy  changes. 

Arai  herself  has  a long-term  com- 
mitment to  volunteerism.  She  is  cur- 
rently co-chair  of  the  Richmond  Hill 
Social  Planning  Council  and  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  member  on  the 
York  Region  Community  Planning 
Group.  She  has  also  served  on  the 
program  committee  of  the 
Japanese-Canadian  Cultural  Centre 
in  Don  Mills.  She  has  been  a volun- 
teer swim  coach  with  the  Ontario 
Special  Olympics  and  is  a commu- 
nity advocate  for  a person  with  a de- 
velopmental disability. 

While  a student  at  Guelph,  Arai 
also  taught  undergraduate  courses 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo  and 
designed  a U of  G distance  educa- 


tion course  called  “Planning  Recrea- 
tion and  Tourism:  Engaging  People 
in  the  Process.”  Since  September 
1999,  she  has  been  employed  by  the 
Association  of  Ontario  Health  Cen- 
tres, carrying  out  research  on  best 
practices  in  community  health  cen- 


Three Governor  General’s  Aca- 
demic Medals  were  presented 
during  summer  convocation  cere- 
monies. 

The  gold  medal  for  outstanding 
academic  achievement  at  the  mas- 
ter’s level  went  to  Christopher 
Houser,  an  M.Sc.  graduate  in  geog- 
raphy. The  silver  and  gold  medals 
for  top  marks  in  the  undergraduate 


tre  programs  and  conducting  a study 
of  volunteer  services. 

Other  nominees  for  this  year’s 
Forster  Medal  were  Sally  Benn  of 
OVC,  Istvan  Imre  of  CBS  and  David 
Van  Veen  of  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences. 


and  diploma  programs  were 
presented  to  B.Sc.  graduate  James 
Kennedy  (see  story  above)  and 
Lindsay  Preston,  a graduate  of  the 
diploma  in  horticulture  program. 

The  W.N.  Vaughan  Medal  for 
student  contributions  to  Senate  and 
Student  Senate  Caucus  was  awarded 
to  Dee  Madden,  who  received  her 
honours  BA  in  drama. 


Students  Honoured 
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The  University  of  Guelph  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  research-intensive  universities  in  Canada. 
In  1998/99 , UofG  research  funding  totalled  $78.56  million,  $40.53  million  of  that  through  the  University’s  unique 
agreement  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs.  In  1999/2000 , it’s  projected 
that  total  research  funding  will  be  in  excess  of  $90  million.  On  these  pages,  @Guelph  continues  its  series  of 
semi-annual  reports  on  UofG’s  research  awards,  which  demonstrate  the  diversity  and  breadth  of  the 
University’s  funding  support.  The  awards  listed  cover  the  period  July  1 to  Dec.  31,  1999. 


AAC 

Ron  Fleming,  Ridgetown  Col- 
lege, “Marvel  Composting  Technol- 
ogy-” 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “Sustainable  Pollination 
of  Squash  and  Pumpkins.” 

ADM  AGRI-INDUSTRIES  LTD. 

Prof.  David  Hume,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Improving  Net  Returns  in 
Ontario  Canola.” 

AGRIBRANDS  PURINA  CANADA 
INC. 

Prof.  John  Cant,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “A  Comparison  of 
Types  and  Levels  of  Novel  Fat  Source 
Feed  Supplements  in  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Prof.  Kees  de  Lange,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “A  New  Concept  to 
Represent  Partitioning  of  Energy  for 
Body  Protein  and  Lipid  in  Growing 
Pigs.” 

AGRICULTURE  and  AGRI-FOOD 
CANADA 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “Sustaining  Pollination: 
Agriculture  and  Beekeeping.” 

Prof.  Gopi  Paliyath,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Effect  of  Phosphate  Fertilizer 
on  Food  Ingredients.” 

Prof.  Mark  Sears,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Analysis  of  the  Manage- 
ment of  Black  Cutworms  Agrotis  ip- 
silon  in  Corn  Using  Transgenic  Corn 
Lines.” 

AMERICAN  COLLEGE  OF  SPORTS 
MEDICINE 

Prof.  David  Dyck,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences,  “Pyru- 
vate Supplementation  on  Muscle 
Metabolism.” 

AMERICAN  FISHERIES  SOCIETY 
Prof.  J.J.  Hubert,  Mathematics 
and  Statistics,  “Analysis  of  Whitefish 
Stocks:  Nawash  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies” (with  Prof.  Edward  Carter). 

ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES  OF  CANADA 

Prof.  John  Zelek,  Engineering, 
“Applications  for  Intelligent  Telero- 
botic  Mobile  Systems  in  Biomedical, 
Environmental  and  Remote  Trans- 
portation Areas.” 

ATLANTIC  PACKAGING  PRODUCTS 
LTD. 

Prof.  Paul  Voroney,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  “Benefits  of  Condi- 
tioning Agricultural  Soils  With 
Paper  Mill  Biosolids.” 

CANADA  COUNCIL  FOR  HUMAN 
RESOURCES  IN  ENVIRONMENT 
Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology,  in- 


ternships for  Meredith  White  and 
Andrew  Gregory. 

CANADA  FOUNDATION  FOR 
INNOVATION 

Prof.  Otman  Basir,  Engineering, 
“Intelligent  Telerobotic  Systems  for 
Biomedical,  Environmental  and 
Food  Technology  Engineering” 
(with  Profs.  Bob  Dony  and  John 
Zelek,  Engineering,  and  Stefan 
Kremer,  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science). 

Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Biological  Systems  for  Terres- 
trial and  Space  Applications”  (with 
Profs.  Paul  Goodwin,  Chris  Hall, 
John  Sutton  and  Jack  Trevors,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  and  Bernard 
Grodzinski,  Elizabeth  Lee,  Praveen 
Saxena  and  Dave  Wolyn,  Plant  Agri- 
culture). 

Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg,  Microbiol- 
ogy, “Centre  for  Animal  Technology 
and  Health:  Genome  Manipulation 
Laboratory.” 

Prof.  Marcel  Schlaf,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  “Selective  Transi- 
tion Metal  Catalysed  Transforma- 
tions of  Unprotected  Carbohydrates 
and  Polyols  for  Polymer  and  Bio- 
medical Applications.” 


CANADIAN  CHLORINE 
CO-ORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

Prof.  Hung  Lee,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Bacterial  Interactions 
With  Chlorinated  Organic  Com- 
pounds” (with  Prof.  Jack  Trevors). 

CANADIAN  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Joseph  Lam,  Microbiology, 
“Examining  Mechanisms  That  Con- 
trol Serotype  Variations  in  Pseudo- 
monas aeruginosa  Serogroup  05.” 

CANADIAN  FOOD  INSPECTION 
AGENCY 

Prof.  Mark  Sears,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Ecological  Impact  of  Bt 
Com  Pollen  on  Populations  of  Se- 
lected Non-Target  Lepidoptera,  In- 
cluding the  Monarch  Butterfly  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec.” 

CANADIAN  MUSHROOM 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Danny  Rinker,  Plant  Agri- 
culture (HRIO),  “Efficacy  of  Ozone 
to  Manage  Post-Harvest  Mush- 
rooms.” 

CANCER  RESEARCH  SOCIETY  INC. 

Prof.  Jim  Kirkland,  Human  Biol- 
ogy and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
“Mechanisms  of  Interaction  Be- 
tween Niacin  Status  and  Leukemo- 
genesis.” 

Prof.  Frances  Sharom,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  “The  P-Glyco- 


protein  Multidrug  Transporter:  In- 
teractions With  Peptides  and  Their 
Role  as  Substrates  and  Modulators.” 

CENTRE  FOR  INTEGRATED 
MEDICINE 

Prof.  David  Evans,  Molecular  Bi- 
ology and  Genetics,  “A  Pig-to-Dog 
Model  for  the  Study  of  Xenotrans- 
plantation.” 

CENTRE  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  EARTH 
AND  SPACE  TECHNOLOGY 

Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Hypobaric  Chamber  Work- 
shop.” 

Chris  Duke,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, “Quick  Remote  Sensing  Data 
Collection  Method.” 

Prof.  Ray  McBride,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  “Hydraulic  Model- 
ling of  Vegetative  Covers  at  Land- 
fills.” 

CONKLIN  CO.  INC. 

Dennis  McKnight,  Kemptville 
College,  “Effect  of  Fastrack  Rumi- 
nant Microbial  Gel  on  Calf  Perform- 
ance and  Health”  (with  Paul 
Sharpe). 

DAIRY  FARMERS  OF  ONTARIO 

Dennis  McKnight,  Kemptville 
College,  “Effect  of  TMR  Lead  Feed- 
ing on  Performance  and  Health  of 
Transition  Cows”  (with  Jonathon 
Morgan  and  Paul  Sharpe). 

Vern  Osborne,  Ridgetown  Col- 
lege, “Altering  Water  Quality  and  Its 
Effect  on  Dairy  Cattle  Performance” 
(with  Prof.  Brian  McBride,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science). 

Prof.  Heidi  Schraft,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Identification  of  Sources  of 
Psychrotrophic  bacillus  Cerus  in 
Milk.” 

DANONE  INSTITUTE  OF  CANADA 

Prof.  Paula  Brauer,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  “Effects 
of  a Behavioural  Weight-Loss  Pro- 
gram.” 

DSPFACTORY 

Prof.  Bob  Dony,  Engineering, 
“Neural  Network  Approaches  to 
Speech  and  Audio  Processing.” 

DU  PONT  CANADA  LTD. 

Prof.  Marcel  Schlaf,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  “Regioselective 
Catalytic  Functionalization  of  Sug- 
ars.” 

EASTERN  ONTARIO  TRAINING 
BOARD 

Prof.  Harry  Cummings,  Rural 
Planning  and  Development, 
“Change  in  Agricultural  Sectors:  As- 
sociated Human  Resources  Implica- 
tions.” 


ELANCO  DIVISION,  ELI  LILLY  CO. 

Prof.  Janet  Maclnnes,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  “Efficacy  of  Tilmicosin  Premix 
(Polmotil)  in  Reducing  Haemophi- 
lus prasuis  Infection  in  Pigs.” 

ENGAGE AGRO 

Prof.  Danny  Rinker,  Plant  Agri- 
culture (HRIO),  “Efficacy  of  Cyro- 
mazine  to  Control  Flies  That  Infest 
the  Crop  at  Casing  Time.” 

ENVIRONMENT  CANADA 

Prof.  Grant  Edwards,  Engineer- 
ing, “Mercury  Chamber  Investiga- 
tion.” 

Prof.  Praveen  Saxena,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Remediation  of  Saline  Soils 
Through  Pytoextraction.” 

Prof.  Claudia  Wagner- Riddle, 
Land  Resource  Science,  “NO,  and 
NH,  Dry  Deposition  Research  Pro- 
ject” and  “Animal  Manure  as  a 
Source  of  Greenhouse  Gases:  Miti- 
gation Through  Composting.” 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  and 
TECHNOLOGY  ALLIANCE  CANADA 

Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “Greenhouse  Gas  Reduc- 
tion.” 

Prof.  Praveen  Saxena,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Remediation  of  Saline  Soils 
Through  Pytoextraction.” 

FAIRLEE  FRUIT  JUICE  LTD. 

Prof.  Gauri  Mittal,  Engineering, 
“Non-Thermal  Pasteurization  of 
Fruit  Juices  Using  Pulsed  Electrical 
Field”  (with  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths, 
Food  Science). 

GAP  ENVIRONMENTAL  SERVICES 
INC. 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “Environmental  Bio- 
technology: Viability  and  Infectivity 
of  Cryptosporidium  parvum  Oo- 
cysts” (with  Prof.  Hung  Lee). 

GARTSHORE  MEMORIAL  SHEEP 
RESEARCH  FUND 

Prof.  Brian  Buckrell,  Population 
Medicine,  “Melengesterol  Acetate 
Use  in  Estrus  Synchronization  and 
Out-of-Season  Breeding  Programs 
in  Ontario.” 

GATORADE  SPORTS  SCIENCE 
INSTITUTE 

Prof.  Terry  Graham,  Human  Bi- 
ology and  Nutritional  Sciences,  in 
support  of  graduate  student  Danielle 
Battram. 

GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Adaptation  of  Listeria  mono- 
cytogenes in  the  Meat-Processing 
Environment.” 


GLYCONOMICS  INC. 

Prof.  David  Evans,  Molecular  Bi- 
ology and  Genetics,  “Regulation  of 
Protein  Glycosylation  Pathways  by 
Vacuolar  H+-Atpase  and  Subunits.” 

GREAT  BASIN  UNIFIED  AIR 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  DISTRICT 

Prof.  Bill  Nickling,  Geography, 
“Field  Studies:  Provision  of  Vegetar- 
ian Research  Services.” 

GREAT  LAKES  FISHERY 
COMMISSION 

Prof.  Don  Stevens,  Zoology, 
“Bloater  Buoyancy  Basic  Biology.” 

GREEN  VALLEY  ENVIRONMENTAL 
SERVICES 

Chris  Kinsley,  Alfred  College, 
“Monitoring  of  Septic  Unit.” 


H.J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 

Prof.  Gopi  Paliyath,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Formulation  Processing, 
Packaging  and  Distribution  of 
Foods.” 

HAMILTON  REGION 
CONSERVATION  AUTHORITY 

Prof.  Bill  Beamish,  Zoology,  “An 
Integrated  Water-Quality  Monitor- 
ing Program  in  Hamilton  Went- 
worth.” 

HEALTH  CANADA 

Prof.  Michael  Goss,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  “Seasonal  Variations 
in  Microbial  Contamination  of 
Drinking  Water  in  Rural  Ontario.” 

Prof.  Lucy  Mutharia,  Microbiol- 
ogy, “Generation  of  Monoclonal 
Antibodies  Against  Campylobacter 
jejuni." 

Prof.  Dick  Protz,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “Development  of  a Geo- 
graphic Information  Database” 
(with  Chris  Duke,  Land  Resource 
Science,  and  Ken  McEwan,  Ridge- 
town College). 

HOLLEND  ENTERPRISES  INC. 

Prof.  Godfrey  Chu,  Plant  Agri- 
culture (HRIO),  “Cold  Storage  and 
Quality  Evaluation  of  Lychee  Fruit.” 


HUMAN  RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT  CANADA 

Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology,  "Hu- 
man Resources  Development  Can- 
ada — Job  Creation  Partnerships.” 

INTERNAL  UNIVERSITY 
MATCHING  FUNDS 

Prof.  Alejando  Marangoni,  Food 
Science,  “Complex  Relationship  Be- 
tween Triglyceride  Structure,  Crystal 
Habit,  Microstructure  and  Macro- 
scopic Rheological  Properties  Using 
Pure  Triglycerides.” 
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J.W.  MCCONNELL  FAMILY 
FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Kerry  Daly,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition, 
“Benchmarking  Work-Life  Initia- 
tives in  Canada:  Establishing  the 
Platform”  (with  Prof.  Donna  Lero). 
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JOHN  TEMPLETON  FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Michael  Ruse,  Philosophy, 
“Darwin  and  Design:  Implications 
for  Science.” 
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KAHANOFF  FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Joseph  Tindale,  Family  Re- 
lations and  Applied  Nutrition, 
“Managed  Competition:  Differ- 
ences, Similarities  and  Potential 
Partnerships  Among  Non-  and 
For-Profit  Health-Care  Firms.” 
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MANITOBA  PORK  COUNCIL 

Prof.  Cate  Dewey,  Population 
Medicine,  “Post-Weaning  Mortality 
in  Manitoba  Swine.” 

MORRIS  ANIMAL  FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Mark  Hurtig,  Clinical 
Studies,  “Osteochondral  Allografts 
for  Management  of  Fetlock  Devel- 
opmental Bone  Disease.” 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Prof.  Anthony  Clarke,  Microbi- 
ology, “Characterization  and  Inhi- 
bition of  Peptidoglycan  O-Acetyla- 
tion.” 

Prof.  David  Evans,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  “Biochemical 
and  Genetic  Investigations  of  Poxvi- 
rus Genetic  Recombination  and 
DNA  Repair.” 

Prof.  David  Josephy,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  “Mammalian 
Cell  Mutagenesis:  An  In  Vitro  Assay 
Using  Cells  From  Transgenic  Ro- 
dents.” 

Prof.  Gordon  Kirby,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  “Regulation  of  Alpha  and 
Mu  Class  GST  Gene  Expression  in 
Human  Colon.” 

Prof.  Krassimir  Yankulov,  Mo- 
lecular Biology  and  Genetics,  “Role 
of  MCM  Proteins  in  RNA  Po- 
lymerase ii  Holoenzyme.” 
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MOUNT  SINAI  HOSPITAL 

Prof.  Mark  Hurtig,  Clinical 
Studies,  “Reconstituted  Cartilage” 
and  “Attachment  of  Tissues  to  Po- 
rous Calcium  Phosphate  Biomateri- 
als.” 

MULTIFOODS  INC. 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “Pollination  Problems 
in  Field  Cucumber  Production.” 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
OF  CANADA 

Prof.  Kelly  Meckling-Gill,  Hu- 
man Biology  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences, “Regulation  of  ARAC  and 
Gemcitabine  Toxicity.” 


NATURAL  RESOURCES  CANADA 

Prof.  Peter  Krell,  Microbiology, 
“Environmentally  Safe  Biological 
Agents.” 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “Laboratory  and  Field 
Studies  of  the  Persistence  of  Viral 
DNA  and  Bacterial  Transformation 
in  Forest  Litter  and  Aquatic  Sub- 
strates.” 


NATURAL  SCIENCES 
AND  ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Prof.  Shawki  Areibi,  Engineering, 
“An  Integrated  Unified  Approach 
for  Circuit  Layout  in  VLSI  Design.” 

Prof.  Kees  de  Lange,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “A  New  Concept  to 
Represent  Partitioning  of  Energy  for 
Body  Protein  and  Lipid  in  Growing 
Pigs.” 

Prof.  Bob  Dony,  Engineering, 
“Neural  Network  Approaches  to 
Speech  and  Audio  Processing.” 

Prof.  Larry  Erickson,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Development  and  Applica- 
tion of  Platform  Technologies  for 
the  Production  and  Delivery  of  Mu- 
cosally  Active  Peptides  in  Crop 
Plants.” 

Prof.  Ming  Fan,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Modulation  of  Di- 
gestive Utilization  of  Dietary  Phos- 
phorus in  Pigs”  and  “Minimal 
Amino  Acid  Requirements  for  Gut 
Mucosal  Growth.” 

Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environmental 
Biology,  “Physiological  and  Bio- 
chemical Basis  for  the  Antagonism  of 
the  Phytotoxic  Action  of  BAS  635H 
by  Bentazon  in  Wild  Mustard  and 
Lamb’s  Quarters  Plants.” 

Prof.  Peter  Kevan,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “Sustaining  Pollination: 
Agriculture  and  Beekeeping.” 

Prof.  Gauri  Mittal,  Engineering, 
“Non-Thermal  Pasteurization  of 
Fruit  Juices  Using  Pulsed  Electrical 
Field”  (with  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths, 
Food  Science). 

Prof.  Praveen  Saxena,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Integration  Remediation 
Systems  for  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Contaminated  Substrates.” 

Prof.  Francois  Tardif,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Characterization,  Manage- 
ment and  Prevention  of  Resistance 
to  ALS  Inhibiting  Herbicides  in  East- 
ern Canada.” 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “Environmental  Bio- 
technology. Viability  and  Infectivity 
of  Cryptosporidium  parvum  Oo- 
cysts” (with  Prof.  Hung  Lee). 

Prof.  Paul  Voroney,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  “Benefits  of  Condi- 
tioning Agricultural  Soils  with  Paper 
Mill  Biosolids”  and  “Benefits  of  Sub- 
bor  Biosolids  for  Potting  Soils  Used 
in  Nursery.” 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  “Peptide- 
Mediated  Disruption  of  Human 
Papillomavirus  Oncogenesis”  (with 
Prof.  Frances  Sharom,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry). 

Prof.  Hongde  Zhou,  Engineer- 
ing, “The  Development  and  Model- 
ling of  High-Concentration  Ozone 
Contractor  Systems  for  Water  and 
Waste-Water  Treatment.” 

NATURE  CONSERVANCY 
OF  CANADA 

Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  “National  Confer- 
ence — Stewardship  and  Conser- 
vation Canada.” 


NOVA  SCOTIA  MUSEUM 

Prof.  Bob  Sheath,  Botany,  “Syste- 
matics  and  Biogeography  of 
Stream-Inhibiting  Macroscopic  Al- 
gae and  Diatoms.” 


NOVARTIS 

Prof.  Tina  Widowsld,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  “Effect  of  Suck- 
ing, Massage  and  Method  of  Milk 


Delivery  on  Behaviour,  Growth  and 
Measures  of  Digestive  Physiology  in 
Piglets.” 

Prof.  Dongwan  Yoo,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  “Swine  Hepatitis  E.  Virus  and 
Xenozoonosis.” 

Prof.  Laima  Kott,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Transformation  of  Brassica 
napus." 

ONTARIO  AGRICULTURE 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Gopi  Paliyath,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Effect  of  Phosphate  Fertilizer 
on  Food  Ingredients.” 

ONTARIO  CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Ken  Bateman,  Population 
Medicine,  “What  Role  Should  Pre- 
Vaccination  or  Preconditioning  Play 
in  Tomorrow’ s Beef  Industry?” 

Prof.  Jock  Buchanan-Smith,  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Science,  “Beef  Re- 
search Update.” 

Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Bioluminescent  Express 
Method  of  E.  coli  0157:H7”  (with 
Luba  Brovko,  Food  Science). 

Brent  Hoff,  Laboratory  Services, 
“Vitamin  E,  Selenium  and  Interac- 
tive Metals.” 

Jim  Johnston,  Kemptville  Col- 
lege, “Cool-Season  Annual  Grasses 
for  Beef  Cattle.” 

Prof.  Azad  Kaushik,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  “Applications  of  DNA  Probes, 
Antibody  Transgenesis  and  Geneti- 
cally Engineered  Antibodies  in 
Health  and  Disease  of  Cattle.” 

Prof.  Ira  Mandell,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Effects  of  Source 
and  Level  of  Dietary  Roughage  on 
Growth  Performance,  Electrolyte 
Balance,  Carcass  Composition  and 
Meat  Quality  in  Finishing  Steers” 
(with  Profs.  Jock  Buchanan-Smith 
and  Jim  Wilton). 

Prof.  Scott  McEwen,  Population 
Medicine,  “Development  of  a 
Framework  for  Antimicrobial  Use 
Recording  Among  Ontario  Beef  Pro- 
ducers” (with  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths, 
Food  Science,  and  Doug  Powell, 
Plant  Agriculture). 

Prof.  Stephen  Miller,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Serial  Real-Time 
Ultrasound  to  Predict  Carcass  Qual- 
ity in  Commercial  Beef  Cattle”  (with 
Tom  Hamilton,  NLARS;  and  Profs. 
Ira  Mandell  and  Jim  Wilton,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science). 

Prof.  Andrew  Peregrine,  Patho- 
biology,  “Improved  Diagnosis  of 
Neosporosis  in  Ontario  Cattle” 
(with  Profs.  John  Barta  and  Bruce 
Wilkie). 

Prof.  Laurent  Viel,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, “The  Effect  of  Glucocorticoid 
Administration  as  an  Adjunct  to  An- 
tibiotic Therapy  in  the  Treatment  of 
Bovine  Pasteurellosis  and  Its  Long- 
Term  Effect  on  Feed  Intake,  Feed 
Conversion  and  Weight  Gain.” 


ONTARIO  COLOURED  BEAN 
GROWERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Tom  Michaels,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Breeding  Program." 


ONTARIO  CORN  PRODUCERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Matthijs  Tollenaar,  Plant 
Agriculture,  “Chilling  and  Cold  Tol- 
erance in  Com”  (with  Profs.  Eliza- 
beth Lee,  Bryan  McKersie  and  Peter 
Pauls). 


ONTARIO  FEDERATION 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Prof.  Harry  Cummings,  Rural 
Planning  and  Development,  “Eco- 
nomic Impact  of  Agriculture  Study 
for  Lennox  and  Addington,  Fronte- 
nac,  Leeds  and  Grenville  Counties.” 
i j rriiiiin 

ONTARIO  GREENHOUSE 
VEGETABLE  PRODUCERS’ 
MARKETING  BOARD 

Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “The  Microbiological  Quality 
of  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  Pro- 
duced by  Members  of  the  Ontario 
Greenhouse  Vegetable  Growers.” 

ONTARIO  HORSE  RACING 
INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Mark  Hurtig,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, “Quantitative  Ultrasound  Moni- 
toring of  Horses  in  Training  to 
Prevent  Catastrophic  Musculoskele- 
tal Injuries  During  Competition.” 
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ONTARIO  INNOVATION  TRUST 

Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Biological  Systems  for  Terres- 
trial and  Space  Applications”  (with 
Profs.  Paul  Goodwin,  Chris  Hall, 
John  Sutton  and  Jack  Trevors,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  and  Bernard 
Grodzinski,  Elizabeth  Lee,  Praveen 
Saxena  and  Dave  Wolyn,  Plant  Agri- 
culture). 

Prof.  Cecil  Forsberg,  Microbiol- 
ogy, “Centre  for  Animal  Technology 
and  Health:  Genome  Manipulation 
Laboratory.” 

Prof.  Marcel  Schlaf,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  “Selective  Transi- 
tion Metal  Catalysed  Transforma- 
tions of  Unprotected  Carbohydrates 
and  Polyols  for  Polymer  and  Bio- 
medical Applications.” 
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ONTARIO  MINISTRY  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  FOOD 
AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS 

Allen  Hills,  Kemptville  College, 
“Safe  Use  of  3-15kw  Generators.” 

Perry  Marios,  Laboratory  Serv- 
ices, “Development  and  Evaluation 
of  Analytical  Methods  for  Pesticides 
to  Support  Their  Minor  Use  Regis- 
tration.” 

Joseph  Odumeru,  Laboratory 
Services,  “Field  Application  of  Pro- 
tein Fingerprinting  Technology  for 
Assessment  of  Meat  Adulteration  in 
Food-Processing  Plants  and  Retail 
Stores  in  Ontario”  and  “Antibiotic 
Resistance  of  Campylobacter  and 
Salmonella.” 

Prof.  Doug  Powell,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Effective  Communication 
of  Risks,  Benefits  and  Risk  Analysis 
of  Genetically  Engineered  Food  in 
Ontario:  The  Case  of  Bt  Sweet 
Corn.” 

Prof.  Cynthia  Scott-Dupree,  En- 
vironmental Biology,  “Integrated 
Pest  Management  of  Thrips  on 
Greenhouse  Cucumber.” 


ONTARIO  PORK 

Prof.  Cate  Dewey,  Population 
Medicine,  “Understanding  the 
Spread  of  the  PRRS  Virus”  (with 
Prof.  Bob  Friendship). 

Prof.  Dick  Protz,  Land  Resource 
Science,  “Development  of  a Geo- 
graphic Information  Database" 
(with  Chris  Duke  and  Ken  McEwan, 
Ridgetown  College). 

Prof.  Howard  Swatland,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  “Automation, 
Improvement  and  Online  Applica- 
tion of  Pork  Quality  Measure- 
ments.” 


ONTARIO  R &D  CHALLENGE  FUND 

Prof.  Otman  Basir,  Engineering, 
“Intelligent  Telerobotic  Systems  for 
Biomedical,  Environmental  and 
Food  Technology  Engineering” 
(with  Profs.  Bob  Dony  and  John 
Zelek,  Engineering,  and  Stefan 
Kremer,  Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science). 

Prof.  Grant  Edwards,  Engineer- 
ing, “Mercury  Vapour  Analyser  for 
the  Investigation  of  the  Air  Surface 
Exchange  of  Atmospheric  Mercury.” 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Lee,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Crop  Science  for  the  Next 
Millennium:  Molecular  Marker 

Technology  in  Plant  Breeding  and 
Weed  Science”  (with  Profs.  Istvan 
Rajcan  and  Francois  Tardif). 

Massimo  Sanago,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Transformation  Technolo- 
gies” (with  Prof.  Larry  Erickson). 

Prof.  Heidi  Schraft,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Molecular  Biology  and  Imag- 
ing Equipment”  (with  Prof. 
Yoshinori  Mine,  Food  Science,  and 
Dongwan  Yoo,  Pathobiology. 

ONTARIO  WHEAT  PRODUCERS 
MARKETING  BOARD 

Art  Schaafsma,  Ridgetown  Col- 
lege, “Integrated  Management  of  Fu- 
sarium  Toxin”  (with  Profs.  Duane 
Falk,  Tony  Hunt,  Elizabeth  Lee  and 
Peter  Pauls,  Plant  Agriculture,  and 
Terry  Gillespie,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence). 

OVC  NEW  FACULTY  FUND 

Prof.  Ludovic  Boure,  Clinical 
Studies,  “Laparascopic  Resection  of 
Umbilical  Structures  in  Normal 
Calves.” 

OVC PET  TRUST  FUND 

Prof.  Ian  Barker,  Pathobiology, 
“Oral  Iron  Chelation  Therapy  In 
Avian  Species”  (with  Profs.  Peter 
Conlon,  Biomedical  Sciences,  and 
Robert  Jacobs,  Pathobiology). 

Prof.  Doris  Dyson,  Clinical  Stud- 
ies, “Tidal  Volume  Selection  for 
Positive  Pressure  Ventilation  During 
Anesthesia  in  Small  Animals:  Assess- 
ment of  Surface-Area  Calculations 
Compared  With  Subjective  Deci- 
sions by  Anesthetists.” 

Prof.  Robert  Foster,  Pathobiol- 
ogy, “Immunization  of  Dogs  With 
Tumour  Antigens  to  Treat  Malig- 
nant Oral  Melanoma”  (with  Prof. 
Stephen  Kruth,  Clinical  Studies). 

Prof.  Jon  Lamarre,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  “Cloning  of  Canine  and 
Feline  Genes  That  Promote  Skin 
Wound  Healing”  (with  Prof.  Craig 
Miller,  Clinical  Studies). 

Prof.  Michael  O’Grady,  Clinical 
Studies,  “Lithium  Chloride  Dilution 
As  a New  Method  to  Measure  Car- 
diac.” 

Prof.  Pamela  Reid,  Population 
Medicine,  “Do  Early  Socialization 
Classes  Prevent  Behaviour  Prob- 
lems?” 

Prof.  Henry  Staempfli,  Clinical 
Studies,  “The  Role  of  Clostridium 
difficile  in  Canine  Idiopathic  Entero- 
colitis” (with  Prof.  Stephen  Kruth, 
Clinical  Studies,  and  John  Prescott, 
Pathobiology). 


PARKS  CANADA 

Prof.  Steven  Marshall,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  “Biodiversity  As- 
sessment: Arthropods,  Bruce 

Peninsula  National  Park  and 
Fathom  Five  National  Marine  Park” 
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and  “Insect  Inventory  of  Point  Pelee 
National  Park-” 

POULTRY  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 

Prof.  Mary  Buhr,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Improving  Stor- 
age and  Fertility  of  Rooster  Sperm.” 

Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths,  Food  Sci- 
ence, “Evaluation  of  Enhanced  Sal- 
monella Detection  Methods  for  a 
Current  Ontario  Poultry  Monitor- 
ing Program:  A Comparative  Study” 
(with  Doug  Key,  Laboratory  Serv- 
ices) and  “Construction  of  Biosor- 
bants  for  Salmonella  and 
Campylobacter”  (with  Luba 
Brovko,  Food  Science). 

Prof.  Bruce  Hunter,  Pathobiol- 
ogy,  “Identification  of  Bacteria  Iso- 
late From  Air  Sacculitis  and 
Cellulitis  Condemnations  in  Com- 
mercial Turkeys.” 

Prof.  Trevor  Smith,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “The  Potential  for 
Dietary  1,4-Diaminobutane  to  Pro- 
mote Egg  and  Egg  Shell  Quality.” 

Prof.  Jim  Squires,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Oxygen-Carrying 
Ability  of  the  Blood  as  a Contribut- 
ing Factor  for  Ascites  in  Broiler 
Chickens.” 

Prof.  Tina  Widowsld,  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  “Investigating 
the  Effects  of  Alternative  Light 
Sources  on  Behaviour  and  Perform- 
ance of  Poultry.” 

PREMIER’S  RESEARCH 
EXCELLENCE  AWARDS 

Prof.  John  Gibson,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Developing  a Vi- 
able Research  Program  in  Pig  Ge- 
nome Mapping." 

Prof.  Alejandro  Marangoni, 
Food  Science,  "Complex  Relation- 
ship Between  Triglyceride  Struc- 
ture, Crystal  Habit,  Microstructure 
and  Macroscopic  Rheological  Prop- 
erties Using  Pure  Triglycerides.” 

PROTEIN  SPECIALTIES  LTD. 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  “Genetic 
Modification  of  Mammalian  Sper- 
matogenesis.” 


PURE  SOURCE  NATURAL 
PRODUCTS 

Prof.  Julie  Conquer,  Human  Bi- 
ology and  Nutritional  Sciences,  “Es- 
tablishment of  a Natural  Health 
Product  Technology  Cluster.” 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY 

Prof.  AI  Lauzon,  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  “The  Challenges  of  a 
Changing  Environment  A Study  of 
the  Educational  Needs  of  Leaders  in 
Rural  Volunteer  Organizations.” 

R.  FIEDLER  LIMITED 

Prof.  Shai  Barbut,  Food  Science, 
“Challenge  Study  — Escherichia  coli 
0157:H7  in  Fermented  Sausage” 
(with  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths). 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Brian  McBride,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  “Livestock’s  Con- 
tribution to  Phosphorus  Cycling: 
Small-Scale  Mixed  Farming  Setup  in 
Central  Highlands  of  Kenya.” 

RYERSON  POLYTECH NICAL 
INSTITUTE 

Prof.  Shawld  Areibi,  Engineer- 
ing, “An  Integrated  Unified  Ap- 
proach for  Circuit  Layout  in  VLSI 
Design.” 

SAMUEL  AND  SAIDYE  BRONFMAN 
FAMILY  FOUNDATION 

Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology, 
“Canada’s  Polar  Environments.” 

SECAN  ASSOCIATION 

Prof.  Istvan  Rajcan,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, “Development  of  Roundup 
Ready  Soybean  Varieties.” 


SENTRON  CHEMICAL 
MICROSYSTEM  TECHNOLOGY  BV 

Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, “Developing  a Measuring  De- 
vise for  Ion  Activities  in  Green- 
houses.” 


SIENA  FOODS  LIMITED 

Prof.  Shai  Barbut,  Food  Science, 
“Challenge  Study  — Escherichia  coli 


0157:H7  in  Fermented  Sausage” 
(with  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths). 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES  AND 
HUMANITIES  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 

Prof.  Gerald  Adams,  Family  Re- 
lations and  Applied  Nutrition, 
“Partnerships  for  Children  and 
Families  Project.” 

Prof.  Frederique  Arroyas,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  “A  Survey  of 
Recent  Developments  in  Words  and 
Music  Studies.” 

Prof.  May  Aung,  Consumer 
Studies,  “An  Examination  of  the  Ef- 
fects of  Extrinsic  and  Intrinsic  Cues 
on  Consumer  Purchase  Intentions 
of  Convenience  Goods.” 

Svenja  Belaoussoff,  Environ- 
mental Design  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment, “Photographic  Reality:  Do 
Development  Agencies  Affect  How 
Nicaraguan  Villagers  Perceive  Their 
Environment? 

Prof.  William  Cormack,  History, 
“The  Revolution  of  1789  in  the 
French  Windward  Islands.” 

Prof.  Susan  Douglas,  Fine  Art 
and  Music,  “Visualizing  Tensions 
Between  Contemporary  Critical 
Theory  and  Canadian  Art  Practice.” 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Ewan,  History, 
“Gendered  Urban  History:  Edin- 
burgh C.  1200- 1600.” 

Prof.  Peter  Goddard,  History, 
“Early  Modem  Theories  of  Origins: 
Archival  and  Bibliographic  Inven- 
tory." 

Prof.  Ken  Graham,  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English, 
“William  Beckford’s  Vathek  With 
the  Episodes  of  Vathek:  a Scholarly 
Edition .” 

Prof.  Stephen  Henighan,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  “After  The 
Boom:  Spanish  American  Narrative, 
1975-1990.” 

Prof.  Heather  Keller,  Family  Re- 
lations and  Applied  Nutrition, 
“Weight  Loss  in  Dementia:  Can  It  Be 
Prevented?” 

Prof.  Stephen  Kosempel,  Eco- 
nomics, “The  Macroeconomic  Ef- 
fects of  Technological  Change  and 
Obsolescence." 


Prof.  Peter  Loptson,  Philosophy, 
for  publication  of  a book  on  meta- 
physics. 

Prof.  Ian  Lubek,  Psychology, 
“Survivors  of  Genocide,  AIDS  and 
High-Risk  Behaviours  in  Siem.  Reap 
Cambodia:  Can  Professional  and 
Peer  Networking  Be  of  Any  Use?” 

Yona  Lunsky,  Psychology,  “De- 
velopmental Disabilities.” 

Prof.  Jean  Maddison,  Fine  Art 
and  Music,  “DNA  Designs  — A Se- 
ries of  Photo  Etchings.” 

Prof.  Jean  Mayer,  Political 
Science,  “Domestic  Big  Business  in 
Mexico’s  Political  Transition:  Deter- 
minants of  the  Economic  Elite’s  At- 
titudes.” 

Prof.  Ross  McKitrick,  Econom- 
ics, “The  Economic  Consequences 
of  Making  Polluters  Legally  Liable 
for  Damages”  and  “Growth  Versus 
Environment:  Testing  for  a Turn- 
around.” 

Prof.  Barbara  Morrongiello,  Psy- 
chology, “A  Study  of  the  Determi- 
nants of  Young  Children’s  In-Home 
Injuries.” 

Prof.  Stephanie  Nutting,  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  “Compila- 
tion of  an  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Works  by  Francophone  Women 
Playwrights  From  Quebec  and 
French  Canada.” 

Prof.  William  O’Grady,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  “A  Follow- 
up Study  of  Squeegee  Cleaners  in 
Toronto.” 

Prof.  Daniel  O’Quinn,  Litera- 
tures and  Performance  Studies  in 
English,  “Staging  Dominance:  Brit- 
ish India  and  the  London  Stage.” 

Prof.  Asha  Sadanand,  Econom- 
ics, “Mixed  Strategies  in  Forward  In- 
duction.” 

Prof.  Rakhal  Sarker,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  “Data 
Non-Stationarity  and  the  Effective- 
ness of  Advertising  Fluid  Milk  in 
Ontario.” 

Greg  Smith,  History,  “Youth, 
Violence  and  the  Culture  of  Adoles- 
cence in  Early  Modern  England, 
1740-1850.” 

Prof.  John  Smithers,  Geography, 


“Sustaining  Agriculture  in  the  21st 
Century:  Thinking  Outside  the  Box” 
(with  Prof.  John  Ogilvie,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Ellen  Wall,  Environmental 
Sciences). 

Prof.  Tim  Struthers,  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English, 
“A  Visionary  Tradition:  Canadian 
Literature  and  Culture  at  the  Turn  of 
the  Millennium”  (with  Profs.  Ajay 
Heble  and  Mary  Rubio,  SLAPSIE, 
Chandler  Kirwin,  Fine  Art  and  Mu- 
sic, and  Francois  Par6,  Languages 
and  Literatures). 

Prof.  David  Sparling,  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business, 
“Identity  Preservation  Systems  and 
Genetically  Modified  Organisms.” 

Prof.  Ralph  Sykes,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  “Business 
Taxation  in  Agri-Food.” 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Waterston,  Lit- 
eratures and  Performance  Studies  in 
English,  “Rapt  in  Plaid:  Canadian 
Literature  and  Scottish  Tradition.” 

Prof.  Lianxi  Zhou,  Consumer 
Studies,  “Toward  Understanding 
Social  Influences  on  Consumption 
Behaviour  in  a Collectivistic 
Culture-China”  and  “The  Effects  of 
Social  Factors  on  Consumers’  Will- 
ingness to  Pay  Extra  for  Enhanced 
Product  Features.” 

SUPER  BLUE  BOX  RECYCLING 
CORP  (EASTERN  POWER  LTD. 

Prof.  Paul  Voroney,  Land  Re- 
source Science,  “Benefits  of  Subbor 
Biosolids  for  Potting  Soils  Used  in 
Nursery.” 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
UNIVERSITY 

Prof.  David  Swayne,  Computing 
and  Information  Science,  “Develop- 
ment of  a Physical  Processes/ 
Water-Quality  Management  Model 
for  Lake  Malawi/Nyasa.” 

WORLD  WILDLIFE  FUND 
(CANADA) 

Prof.  Greg  Boland,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  “National  Recovery  Plan 
for  American  Chestnut.” 


Study  Explores  How,  Why  Children  Injure  Themselves 


Few  research  findings  currently  available  on  the  causes  of  unintentional  injuries 


PSYCHOLOGY  PROFESSOR 

Barbara  Morrongiello  has 
received  more  than  $200,000  from 
the  Medical  Research  Council 
(MRC)  to  study  how  and  why 
children  injure  themselves. 

Morrongiello  will  put  the  fund- 
ing to  use  researching  influences  on 
children’s  risk-taking  behaviour  and 
how  that  contributes  to  uninten- 
tional childhood  injuries. 

Her  research  is  critical  because, 
to  date,  there  are  few  research  find- 
ings available  on  the  causes  of  unin- 
tentional injuries,  which  are  the 
leading  cause  of  childhood  mortality 
for  children  over  the  age  of  one. 
Some  30,000  children  throughout 
North  America  suffer  permanent 
disabilities  each  year  and  16  million 
are  treated  in  emergency  rooms. 

“There’s  lots  of  epidemiological 
evidence  on  the  nature  of  injuries, 
but  little  is  known  about  the  process 
of  how  injuries  occur,”  says 
Morrongiello. 


Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  (research),  applauds  the 
news  of  MRC  support  for  this  work. 
“I  think  there  is  increasing  under- 
standing that  social  issues  underlie  a 
good  many  medical  situations,”  he 
says,  “and  this  award  underscores 
exactly  that  point” 

Morrongiello  will  use  the  three- 
year  grant  to  conduct  a series  of 
studies  with  elementary  school-age 
children,  examining  how  individual 
characteristics  and  environmental 
and  situational  factors  interplay  and 
affect  whether  a child  exhibits  risk- 
taking behaviour. 

Childhood  injuries,  their  causes 
and  prevention  have  absorbed 
Morrongiello  for  more  than  five 
years.  She  has  a paper  in  the  current 
issue  of  The  Journal  of  Pediatric  Psy- 
chology based  on  research  into 
whether  children’s  understanding  of 
parents’  safety  rules  affects  injury 
rates. 

She  and  her  colleagues  discov- 


ered that  although  most  young  chil- 
dren know  their  parents’  safety 
rules,  that  knowledge  has  little  effect 
on  injury  rates. 

“Parents  use  a lot  of  rules  — 
don’t  run  with  scissors,  for  example 
— so  we  studied  what  rules  children 
actually  understand,”  says 
Morrongiello.  Along  with  students 
Corina  Midgett  and  Roslyn  Shields, 
she  sought  to  identify  predictors  of 
children’s  injuries  by  studying  four- 
to  six-year-olds  and  their  knowledge 
of  their  parents’  safety  rules. 

“What  we  found  is  that  children’s 
knowledge  of  rules  did  not  predict 
injury  rates.  What  does  predict  in- 
jury rates  is  children’s  compliance 
with  these  rules  and  the  degree  of  su- 
pervision they  receive.” 

The  researchers  examined  97 
parent-child  pairs,  interviewing  par- 
ents about  home  safety  and  testing 
children  with  a home-safety  game 
developed  especially  for  this  study. 
They  learned  that  the  number  one 


problem  is  that  53  per  cent  of  par- 
ents assume  that  their  child’s  knowl- 
edge of  the  rules  precludes  their 
needing  to  worry  about  injury. 

“Parents  know  all  about  injury 
possibilities  — harmful  medicines, 
bathtub  falls,  etc.  — and  are  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  childproofing,”  says 
Morrongiello,  “but  they  also  have 
specific  beliefs  about  their  child. 
‘He’s  not  a climber,’  parents  will  say, 
so  they  don’t  secure  a bookcase. 
That’s  fine  if  they’re  right,  but  a 
problem  if  they’re  not.” 

The  researchers  found  that  chil- 
dren spontaneously  named  rules 
that  matched  those  of  their  parents 
for  only  46  per  cent  of  the  parents’ 
rules.  As  a result,  children’s  abilities 
to  draw  on  home-safety  rules  in  de- 
ciding how  to  manage  risks  at  home 
are  probably  insufficient  for  them  to 
ensure  their  own  safety.  Consistent 
with  this  conclusion,  children’s 
knowledge  of  home-safety  rules  did 
not  relate  to  injury  rates.  In  fact,  the 


best  predictors  of  children’s  injury 
rates  were  extent  of  parental  supervi- 
sion and  children’s  compliance  with 
home-safety  rules.  Each  was  associ- 
ated with  lower  injury  rates. 

The  researchers  also  found  that 
children  can’t  reason  in  a new  situa- 
tion or  a situation  with  a twist.  They 
might  understand  that  it’s  dangerous 
to  climb  on  a chair,  for  example,  but 
then  go  ahead  and  climb  on  a table. 

“Young  children  are  very  situa- 
tion-specific,” says  Morrongiello.  “If 
you  say:  ‘Don’t  touch  these  scissors,’ 
they’ll  think  you  just  can’t  touch 
those  particular  scissors.  They  don’t 
generalize  rules  at  young  ages.  Cogni- 
tively, they  don’t  always  understand 
choice  and  risk  involved." 

The  researchers  concluded  that  if 
childhood  injuries  are  to  be  reduced, 
children  must  learn  to  consistently 
comply  with  the  rules  set  by  their  par- 
ents and/or  parents  must  supervise 
children  to  ensure  compliance. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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FOR  RENT 


Furnished  basement  room,  mature 
male  preferred,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  parking,  available  Sept.  1,  822- 
3124. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  basement 
apartment,  south  end,  spacious,  well 
lit,  laundry,  parking,  cable,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  references,  avail- 
able July  1,  824-5440  after  5 p.m. 


Furnished  main-floor  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  century  stone  house, 
ensuite  bath,  study,  parking,  five- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  available 
July  1,  $1,100  a month  inclusive, 
821-5096. 


Three-bedroom  upper  level  of 
house,  garage,  appliances  included, 
15-minute  drive  from  campus,  $900 
a month  plus  utilities;  four- 
bedroom  house,  two  baths,  appli- 
ances, air,  garage,  woodstove,  large 
yard,  15-minute  drive  from  campus, 
$1,300  a month  plus  utilities,  Alex, 
822-6586  or  send  e-mail  to  Alexan- 
dra Wright@excite.com. 


FOR  SALE 


Dollies  by  Mollie,  hand-knitted 
clowns,  Ext.  6760. 


Greyhound  voucher  for  return  trip 
anywhere  in  Canada,  to  be  cashed 
before  July  28,  send  e-mail  to 
emceache@uoguelph.ca. 


Older  Hammond  organ,  Ext.  2366, 
763-4409  evenings  or  send  e-mail  to 
bcardow@uoguelph.ca. 


Brown  mini-fridge  with  freezer 
compartment,  excellent  condition, 
Angela,  821-9791  evenings  or  send 
e-mail  to  alin@uoguelph.ca. 


Siamese  kittens,  red,  chocolate  and 
sealpoint;  Balinese  kittens;  male 
Beagle  puppy,  purebred,  CKC- 
registered,  first  shots,  dewormed, 
microchipped,  born  April  18,  856- 
9653  or  856-0157. 


Toyota  Tercel,  two-door,  new  bat- 
tery, good  condition,  leave  message 
at  837-3253. 


Smith  Corona  SL  500  typewriter, 
good  condition,  Jan,  Ext.  6915. 


Whirlpool  14.4-cubic-foot  frost- 
free  refrigerator;  Whirlpool  30-inch 
self-clean  range,  Joyce,  821-3092  or 
send  e-mail  to  ladams@arts. 
uoguelph.ca. 


Canon  bubble-jet  printer  BJ-lOex; 
Hayes  Accura  144  external  14,400 
data  and  fax  modem;  Worldport 
1200  modem,  Ext.  8793. 


Old  schoolteacher’s  desk,  six  draw- 
ers, two  pull-out  work  surfaces,  solid 
wood  with  veneer  desktop  finish, 
painted  white;  1950s-style  kitchen 
table  with  white  linoleum  flecked 
surface,  Jeanette,  Ext.  2468,  837- 
8048  or  send  e-mail  to  jdayman@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


King-sized  waterbed  with  bookcase 
headboard;  Emerson  800-watt  mini- 
microwave; computer  games: 
DOOM  IT,  DukeNukem  3D,  Stone- 
keep;  Adobe  PageMill  2.0;  floor  lamp 
with  gold  stand/black  shade;  ironing 
board,  Ext.  8566. 


Casio  64-KB  digital  diary  and  Casio 
men’s  illuminator  watch,  both  still  in 
package,  Ext.  8176  or  send  e-mail  to 
mic@physics.uoguelph.ca. 


THANK  YOU 


Pat  and  Abe  Westerveld  thank  all  U 
of  G faculty  and  staff,  food  services, 
CUPE  and  friends  for  their  dona- 
tions to  cystic  fibrosis  through  the 
Zellers  Moon  Walk  — $1,150  in 
total.  Pat  was  the  oldest  participant 
in  the  walk,  and  our  grandson  Lucas 
was  the  youngest.  Thanks  for  your 
support. 


WANTED 


Small,  inexpensive  bachelor  or  self- 
contained  suite  for  mature  female 
grad  student,  close  to  campus,  refer- 
ences, housesitting/gardening  expe- 
rience, Betsy,  822-2336  evenings  or 
send  e-mail  to  bblokker@hotmail. 
com. 


One-bedroom  or  bachelor  apart- 
ment or  large  room  with  private 
entrance  and  cooking  for  mature, 
quiet  student  working  on  thesis, 
needed  after  Aug.  1,  Caitlin,  837- 
4193  or  send  e-mail  to  pura_ 
vida2  3@hotmail.com. 


Female  grad  student  seeking  apart- 
ment and  mature  roommate  for  Sep- 
tember, close  to  campus,  non- 
smoking, 709-722-6044  or  send 
e-mail  to  mfagan@cs.mun.ca. 


New  faculty  member  with  cat  seeks 
house  or  apartment  for  Sept.  1, 
Barbara,  01  44  131  662  4411  (Scot- 
land) or  send  e-mail  to  b.mable@ 
ed.ac.uk. 


@Guelph  Schedule 


Publication 

Copy 

Publication 

Copy 

Date 

Deadline 

Date 

Deadline 

July  12 

July  3 

Oct.  25 

Oct.  16 

Aug.  9 

July  31 

Nov.  8 

Oct.  30 

Sept.  13 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  22 

Nov.  13 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  18 

Dec.  6 

Nov.  27 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  4 

Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
for  students  for  the  fall  semester, 
security  building  preferred,  laundry, 
close  to  campus,  705-360-1057  or 
send  e-mail  to  pearls@nt.net. 


Furnished  accommodation  needed 
for  female  exchange  professor  from 
Germany  and  two  children  from 
Aug.  1 to  June  30,  2001,  Kenneth  or 
Erika,  824-9927. 


Accommodation  for  female  grad 
student  for  September  to  June  from 


Monday  to  Thursday  night,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  parking  required, 
prefer  private  bath,  no  cooking,  Sue, 
705-739-2384  or  send  e-mail  to 
totalcom@bconnex.net. 


Four-bedroom  furnished  house 
needed  for  the  month  of  August, 
736-6159  evenings  or  send  e-mail  to 
yhong@uoguelph.ca. 


Cross-country  hybrid  skis,  180  cm, 
with  boots;  four-  to  six-person  nylon 


tent,  in  good  condition;  bicycles 
suitable  for  young  teenagers,  pref- 
erably mountain  style;  camping  gear, 
Karen,  leave  message  at  824-0749  or 
send  e-mail  to  khoule@uoguelph.ca. 


Two-  or  three-bedroom  house  or 
apartment  for  professional  male 
from  Aug.  1 for  one  year,  prefer 
older  home  in  downtown  or  Univer- 
sity area,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  park- 
ing required,  references,  519-571- 
9569  or  send  e-mail  to  bsmith@ 
blastcleaning.com. 


Royal  City  Travel 


To  Serve  You  Better... 

• Free  ticket  & brochure 
delivery  to  all  U of  G 
departments 

• Corporate  rate  hotel 
program 

• Corporate  rate  car  rentals 

• Corporate  management 
reports 

• Corporate  care  program... 
"travellers  24  hour 
emergency  service” 


• Senior  corporate 
consultants 


E'^iT ravel  Agency 


Representative 


NT.  UC  *2716341 


• Full  service  American 
Express  Travel  Agency 

763-3520 

Royal  Plaza 
(Paisley  & Norfolk) 
dennisrct@golden.net 


I 


H.L.  Staebler 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  for  a no-obllgatlon  quote 


1-800-482-0822 

Local 

519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  website  at 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

pitta- 

Your  Group  Discount! 


Waterloo 

Insurance 


www.staebler.com 


Visit  i 


'.economicallnsurance.com 
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NOTICES 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


IV  F.  N T S 


The  Guelph  Food  Technology  Cen- 
tre is  offering  several  technical  train- 
ing courses  for  the  food  industry  in 
July  and  August.  Topics  are 
“HAACP I:  Documenting  Your  Pre- 
requisites” July  10  and  11,  “HAACP 
II:  Developing  Your  HACCP  Plan” 
July  12  to  14  and  “Microbiology  II: 
Sanitation”  Aug.  30  and  31.  For 
more  information,  call  Marlene 
Inglis  at  821-1246,  fax  to  836-1282 
or  send  e-mail  to  minglis@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


The  Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
has  updated  two  annual  publications 
— Facts  & Figures  1 999,  a compen- 
dium of  statistics  on  Ontario  univer- 
sities, and  Ontario  Universities  — 
1999  Resource  Document,  a compre- 
hensive review  of  statistics  and 
trends  relevant  to  Ontario  universi- 
ties across  a range  of  policy  areas.  For 
a copy  of  the  reports,  call 
416-979-2165,  Ext.  236,  send  e-mail 
to  pub_aff@cou.on.ca  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.cou.on.ca. 


The  final  examination  of  Jolyne 
Drummelsmith,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Microbiology,  is 
June  22  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  141.  The  thesis  is 
“The  Genetics,  Biosynthesis  and 
Translocation  of  Group  1 Capsules 
in  Gram-Negative  Bacteria.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Chris  Whitfield. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Ying  Wu,  Food  Science,  is 
June  26  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Food  Science 
128.  The  thesis  is  “The  Lag  Time  of 
Individual  Bacterial  Cells.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths. 


The  final  examination  of  Simon 
LaChance,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Biol- 
ogy, is  June  29  at  1 :30  p.m.  in  Animal 
Science  and  Nutrition  141.  The  the- 
sis is  “Biological  Control  of  the  Tar- 
nished Plant  Bug,  Lygus  lineolaris,  in 
Ontario,  Using  Exotic  Braconid 
Wasps,  Peristenus  spp."  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Mark  Sears. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Gary  Brown,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  July  5 at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  141. 
The  thesis  is  “Use  of  Phenotypic  Tar- 
get Objectives  in  Beef  Catde  Cross- 
breeding Strategies  to  Increase  Phe- 
notypic Uniformity  in  Production 
and  Product.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Jim  Wilton. 


The  final  examination  of  Gonzalo 
Diaz,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science, 
is  July  14  at  10:15  a.m.  in  Animal  Sci- 
ence and  Nutrition  141.  The  thesis  is 
“Hepatic  In  Vitro  Metabolism  of 
3-Methylindole  in  Pigs.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Jim  Squires. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Distress  Centre  of  Wellington- 
Dufferin  seeks  volunteers  to  support 
its  crisis  and  support  line.  Intensive 
training  is  provided,  with  new  pro- 
grams starting  every  month.  Volun- 
teers are  asked  to  commit  four  hours 


a week  or  16  hours  a month  for  one 
year.  For  more  information,  call 
821-3761. 


McCrae  House  will  celebrate  Cana- 
da’s birthday  July  1 with  an  after- 
noon of  music,  demonstrations  and 
displays  for  the  entire  family.  Activi- 
ties run  from  noon  to  4 p.m.  Admis- 
sion is  free. 


Violinist  Melanie  Grenier  and  pian- 
ist Donna  Mak  present  “Music  With 
Heart,”  a concert  of  classical  music 
to  benefit  the  new  St.  Mary* s 
Regional  Cardiac  Care  Centre,  July 
21  at  8 p.m.  at  Conrad  Grebel  Col- 
lege Chapel  on  Westmount  Road  in 
Waterloo.  Admission  is  $10.  To 
reserve  tickets,  call  519-571-9106. 


The  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  tours  of 
historical  Guelph  continue  June  25 
with  an  exploration  of  Victorian 
Guelph  (departing  from  the  Guelph 
Civic  Museum)  and  July  2 with  a 
tour  of  the  Brooklyn  and  College 
Hill  areas  (departing  from  McCrae 


House).  The  two-hour  tours  begin 
at  2 p.m.  Cost  is  $2. 


The  Wellington  County  Museum 
will  hold  its  annual  strawberry  social 
June  25  from  noon  to  4 p.m.  The 
Fergus  Brass  Band  will  provide 
entertainment  in  the  Victorian  Gar- 
den at  1 and  2 p.m.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a parade  of  hats  for  chil- 
dren at  3 p.m.  Admission  is  $1.  On 
July  8,  the  museum  holds  a Summer 
Thyme  Herb  Fair  and  Garden  Tour 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  with  a lunch- 
eon from  noon  to  2 p.m.  For  tickets 
and  information,  call  846-0916,  Ext. 
221. 


McCrae  House  will  host  summer 
teas  July  5,  12  and  26  and  Aug.  2,  9, 
23  and  30  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $6 
plus  tax.  Reservations  are  required. 
McCrae  House  is  also  running  a his- 
tory camp  July  17  to  21  from  9:15  to 
11:45  a.m.  Cost  is  $10  per  session. 
For  more  information  about  the 
themes  of  the  individual  sessions, 
call  836-1221. 


Ecosystem  Approach  Leads  to  Improvements 
in  Water  Quality,  Sanitation  in  Amazon  Villages 

OVCprof,  former  graduate  student  explore  malnutrition  and  disease  in  eastern  Peru 


Efforts  to  make  ends  meet 
between  Peru’s  dynamic 
ecosystem  and  its  malnourished 
inhabitants  are  showing  early  signs 
of  progress  for  a U of  G researcher 
and  his  former  graduate  student. 

Prof.  David  Waltner-Toews, 
Population  Medicine,  and  Tamsyn 
Murray,  now  a research  fellow  at  the 
International  Centre  for  Tropical 
Agriculture  (CLAT)  in  Cali,  Colom- 
bia, are  investigating  why  people 
from  the  Ucayali  region  in  the  Ama- 
zonian basin  of  eastern  Peru  suffer 
from  malnutrition  and  disease,  and 
how  to  help  prevent  seasonal  food 
insecurity. 

It’s  early,  but  their  ecosystem  ap- 
proach — improving  local  people’s 
health  by  helping  them  better  man- 
age their  resources  — has  led  to  im- 
provements in  water  quality  and 
sanitation. 

“This  type  of  interaction  with  vil- 
lagers initiates  change  in  the  village,” 
says  Murray.  “We’re  doing  research 
that  encourages  change  to  be  part  of 
the  process  — it  happens  through- 
out our  research.  We  aren’t  waiting 
until  a final  report  is  completed.” 
Because  of  flooding  and  the  long 
distance  to  urban  areas,  where  most 
of  the  medical  facilities  are  located, 
the  villagers  have  limited  access  to 
health  care.  That  means  nutrition 
and  human  health  are  left  to  each 
family  — obtaining  sufficient  nutri- 
ents, practising  good  hygiene  and 
treating  tropical  diseases  — and 
they’re  struggling  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Food  insecurity  is  linked  to  sea- 
sonal flooding  in  the  area,  which  af- 


fects migratory  patterns  of  fish  and 
wild  animals,  agricultural  produc- 
tion cycles  and  availability  of  forest 
foods.  Flooding  also  increases  the 
risk  of  disease  outbreaks. 

Waltner-Toews  is  working  with 
CIAT  to  develop  the  tools  needed  to 
research  and  analyse  the  complex  re- 
lationship between  the  ecosystem 
and  human  health.  Murray  has  put 
together  a team  of  Peruvian  agrono- 
mists, nutritionists,  forestry  experts, 
fisheries  experts  and  health  workers 
to  apply  these  tools  in  field  research, 
with  the  aim  of  enhancing  the  overall 
health  and  sustainability  of  the  eco- 
system. 

The  team  selected  eight  Ucayali 
communities  that  differed  in  ethnic- 
ity, land-use  strategies,  market  ac- 
cess and  whether  they  are  situated 
along  roads  or  rivers.  With  the  vil- 
lagers’ co-operation,  they  examined 
food  eaten  by  household  members 
over  a 24-hour  period.  The  team 
noted  where  the  food  came  from,  the 
health  status  of  each  individual  and 
household  expenditures  other  than 
food. 

These  data  were  gathered  at  three 
different  times  of  the  year  to  deter- 
mine if  serious  diseases  and  nutri- 
tion problems  are  more  likely  to 
arise  at  certain  times. 

Right  from  the  start  of  the  project 
in  January  1999,  local  indigenous 
people  and  government  officials 
from  the  health  ministry  were  in- 
cluded on  the  research  team.  Having 
government  officials  on  the  team  en- 
ables the  research  results  to  be  used 
for  developing  necessary  govern- 
ment nutrition  programs  for  the 


Ucayali  region,  says  Murray.  And 
having  indigenous  people  work  on 
the  project  helps  establish  trust  be- 
tween the  team  and  the  inhabitants 
from  the  eight  villages  under  study, 
she  says. 

Villagers’  participation  is  making 
a big  difference.  For  example,  after 
village  children  and  their  mothers 
had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  their 
stool  samples  under  a microscope 
and  see  the  parasites  they  host,  the 
villagers  started  controlling  defeca- 


tion along  stream  banks  and  reduc- 
ing contamination  of  wells. 

The  team  is  also  developing  a 
university-level  course  for  students 
at  Ucayali  University  on  ecosystem 
approaches  to  human  health. 
Waltner-Toews  hopes  this  will  lead 
to  a larger  project  in  which  U of  G 
would  help  build  up  the  capacity  of 
several  Amazonian  universities  to 
conduct  research  and  teaching  with 
a focus  on  ecosystems  and  human 
health. 


Guelph  is  becoming  a global 
leader  in  this  field.  Currently, 
Waltner-Toews  and  other  U of  G re- 
searchers are  involved  in  projects  in 
Nepal,  Kenya,  Honduras  and 
Uganda. 

The  research  in  Peru  is  funded  by 
the  International  Development  Re- 
search Centre  through  its  program 
initiative  Ecosystem  Approaches  to 
Human  Health. 

BY  BLYTHE  MCKAY 
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SALT 

Committee 

Appointed 

A STEERING  COMMITTEE  with 
representation  from  across 
campus  has  been  established  to 
oversee  the  design  and  construction 
of  U of  G’s  new  Sciences  and 
Advanced  Learning  and  Training 
(SALT)  Complex. 

The  complex,  which  has  received 
funding  from  the  provincial  Super- 
Build  Growth  Fund,  is  to  be  located 
between  the  Axelrod  Building  and 
South  Ring  Road.  The  project  will 
also  involve  extensive  renovations 
to  the  Gordon  Street  side  of  the  Ax- 
elrod Building  and  construction  of  a 
large  lecture  theatre. 

Co-chairs  of  the  SALT  steering 
committee  are  CBS  dean  Bob 
Sheath  and  CPES  dean  Bob 
McCrindle.  Members  are  Geoff 
Byford,  manager  of  Environmental 
Health  and  Safety,  Prof.  Julia 
Christensen  Hughes,  director  of 
Teaching  Support  Services;  Prof. 
Anthony  Clarke,  chair  of  the  De- 
partment of  Microbiology,  Prof. 
Ross  Hallett,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  infrastructure 
programs);  Dan  Madachlan,  acting 
director  of  Planning  Engineering 
and  Construction;  Prof.  Chris 
McKenna,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Economics;  Prof.  Joe  Mokanski, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics;  William  Rowe, 
senior  manager  of  development  for 
CBS  and  CPES;  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  admini- 
stration); Prof.  James  Taylor,  Land- 
scape Architecture;  Prof.  Glen  Van 
Der  Kraak,  Zoology,  chair  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  University 
Planning;  Prof.  Alan  Wildeman, 
Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics,  di- 
rector of  the  Food  System  Biotech- 
nology Centre;  Prof.  Ann  Wilson, 
Literatures  and  Performance  Stud- 
Continued  on  page  7 


Growing  better  gardeners  in  Guelph  and  Wellington  County  is  the  goal  of  master  gardeners  such  as  Lili 
Campagnolo,  left,  Mary  Beverley-Burton,  centre,  and  Maria  Hilts,  shown  here  with  a Scottish  thistle  in  Hilts’s 
home  garden.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Getting  Down  to  Earth 

Master  gardeners  share  their  expertise  with  the  community 


Master  gardener  Lili 
Campagnolo  hadn’t  heard  a 
question  quite  like  this  one.  As  with 
many  queries  made  to  the  local 
chapter  of  gardening  gurus,  this 
particular  caller  wanted  to  know 
about  turf  management.  But  there 
was  a twist:  How  do  you  start  a 
soccer  field  in  South  Africa? 

“We  all  looked  around  and  said, 
‘Well,  you  have  to  start  with  grass,’” 
laughs  Campagnolo.  A clerk  in 
Revenue  Control,  she  is  one  of  about 
10  members  of  Guelph  and  Welling- 
ton County  Master  Gardeners  affili- 
ated with  U of  G,  either  direcdy  or 
through  their  spouses. 

That  number  accounts  for  about 
one-quarter  of  the  members  in  the 
local  chapter  of  this  organization  of 
volunteers  designed  to  help  grow 
better  gardeners  across  the  province 
and,  indeed,  across  the  country. 

U of  G is  also  home  to  the  local 
group,  provides  courses  for  budding 
master  gardeners  and  serves  as  an 
important  resource  for  members 
and,  by  extension,  for  area  garden- 
ers. 

The  program  began  in  Washing- 
ton State  in  1972,  with  volunteers 
providing  gardening  advice.  Master 
Gardeners  of  Ontario  Inc.,  affiliated 
with  the  Ontario  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation, includes  38  chapters  with 
more  than  750  volunteer  members 
in  all. 

Campagnolo  has  been  involved 
with  the  local  chapter  since  it  was 
launched  in  Guelph  four  years  ago 
by  retired  zoology  professor  Mary 


Beverley-Burton  and  Maria  Hilts,  a 
registered  nurse  in  Student  Health 
Services.  Both  had  previously  been 
attending  gatherings  of  the  Kitche- 
ner chapter.  Says  Hilts:  “We 

thought,  ‘Why  can’t  we  have  a group 
in  Guelph?’” 

Although  the  chapter  began  un- 
der the  wing  of  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs, it  has  operated  independently 
for  most  of  its  existence,  based  at  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute. 

The  local  program  is  one  of  the 
few  in  Canada  based  at  a university, 
which  offers  a number  of  benefits. 
The  U of  G ties  give  chapter  mem- 
bers ready  access  to  individual  fac- 
ulty members  and  to  such  groups  as 
the  Turfgrass  Institute,  the  Arbore- 
tum and  the  Pest  Diagnostic  Clinic 
Speakers  at  chapter  gatherings  have 
included  Profs.  Terry  Gillespie,  Land 
Resource  Science,  Larry  Peterson, 
Botany,  and  Glen  Lumis,  Horticul- 
tural Science. 

Chapter  volunteers  serve  local 
gardeners  in  many  ways: 

• responding  to  queries  on  a tele- 
phone hotline; 

• arranging  guest  speakers,  includ- 
ing a public  seminar  series  called 
“A  day  in  the  Garden,”  held  in 
March; 

• writing  occasional  guest  columns 
for  local  newspapers; 

• staffing  a booth  at  community 
events,  including  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre’s  annual  Gar- 
denscapes  tour,  the  Guelph  Farm- 


ers’ Market  (Saturday  mornings 
through  May  and  June)  and  the 
Guelph  Home  Show, 

• running  a spring  plant  sale; 

• organizing  and  judging  the  an- 
nual Communities  in  Bloom 
competition;  and 

• helping  community  groups  such 
as  the  Evergreen  Centre  with 
planting  and  gardening  projects. 
Master  gardeners  are  intended  as 

a first  port  of  call  for  gardeners  with 
problems  or  questions.  They  either 
respond  to  questions  themselves  — 
often  after  researching  the  topic  — 
or  refer  the  gardener  to  another  in- 
formation source. 

“All  of  us  have  gardens,”  says 
Campagnolo,  who  is  assistant  co- 
ordinator of  the  local  chapter.  “We 
are  gardeners,  hands-on.  It’s  not  just 
book  knowledge.  We  have  the  depth 
there.” 

She  stresses  that  they  don’t  neces- 
sarily diagnose  complicated  prob- 
lems over  the  phone,  akin  to  radio 
call-in  gardening  shows.  “The  hard- 
est thing  is  identifying  diseases  over 
the  phone  — you  pretty  well  have  to 
see  the  plant,”  says  this  avid  vegeta- 
ble grower  who  has  occasionally 
made  house  calls  as  a master  gar- 
dener. 

The  program  also  connects  gar- 
deners with  other  resources  and  ex- 
perts on  and  off  campus. 

“I  think  the  title  master  gardener 
is  a little  presumptuous,”  says  Hilts, 
who  propagates  plants  for  her 

Continued  on  page  7 


PREA 
Awards 
to  Two 

Botanist,  physicist  receive 
new  support  for  research 


TWO  MORE  Guelph  professors 
have  received  Premier’s 

Research  Excellence  Awards 

(PREA)  from  the  Ministry  of 
Energy,  Science  and  Technology  to 
expand  their  research  programs, 
Guelph-Wellington  MPP  Brenda 
Elliott  announced  June  29  on 
campus. 

Profs.  Brian  Husband,  Botany, 
and  Elisabeth  Nicol,  Physics,  will 
each  receive  $100,000  from  PREA 
and  $50,000  in  matching  funds 
from  U of  G. 

“The  University  of  Guelph’s  po- 
sition as  Canada' s second-most, 
research-intensive  university  is  due 
to  the  quality  of  our  researchers  and 
scholars,”  said  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski.  “The  fact  that  seven  of 
our  faculty  are  PREA  winners  is  tes- 
timony to  this.  The  PREA  awards 
are  an  investment  in  our  brightest 
researchers  and  an  investment  in 
the  future  intellectual  capital  and 
economic  well-being  of  our  prov- 
ince. I salute  the  provincial  govern- 
ment for  the  initiative  it  has 
displayed  in  creating  this  program, 
and  I congratulate  our  latest  two 
winners." 

To  date,  seven  U of  G faculty 
members  have  received  the  awards, 
bringing  the  total  to  $1.05  million. 

Husband’s  research  project  — 
“Causes  and  Consequences  of  Plant 
Genome  Duplication"  — focuses 
on  how  genome  duplications  (poly- 
ploidy) arise  and  lead  to  new  spe- 
cies. The  results  will  contribute  to 
understanding  evolution  and  the 
origins  of  biological  diversity  in 
plants  and  animals,  and  may  ulti- 
mately lead  to  new  tools  for  evaluat- 
ing environmental  impact  and 
improving  crops.  The  PREA  fund- 
ing will  support  a PhD  student  and 
a post-doctoral  fellow  to  investigate 
the  pathways  and  rates  of  formation 
of  polyploids. 

“During  the  last  several  years,  it 
has  been  particularly  difficult  to 
fund  our  research  programs  in  ecol- 
ogy and  evolution,”  said  Husband. 

“I  am  very  pleased  that  the  provin- 
cial government  and  the  University, 
which  is  providing  matching  funds, 
have  recognized  the  importance  of 
supporting  such  research  and  train- 
ing. I am  confident  that  this  award 

Continued  on  page  6 | 
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$499,900  Hobby  Farm/Puslinch  Township 

Charming  1874  Victorian  farmhouse,  3,100  sq.  ft,  21  rolling  open 
and  treed  acres,  84  x 47  bam  with  horse  box  stalls  and  loose  housing, 
66  x 20  drive  shed,  fenced  paddocks  and  dressage  ring.  House  has 
wonderful  sized  formal  rooms,  3 baths,  3 
bedrooms  (master  with  private  outdoor  balcony, 
fireplace  and  ensuite),  main  floor  office  and 
family  room,  modem  kitchen,  rec  room  and  4th 
bedroom  in  basement.  The  living  and  dining  room 
offers  an  incredible  view  of  the  pond,  trees,  patios, 
gazebo  and  flagstone  pathways.  Wonderful 
location  for  commuters.  A beautiful  property!! 


BILL  GREEN 

B Sc.(Agr),  '71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 
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Campbell  lauded  for  academic  leadership 


THE  last  Senate  meeting  of  the  academic  year 
June  20  also  marked  the  last  meeting  attended  by 
Prof.  Iain  Campbell  in  his  capacity  as  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic). 

Campbell,  who  chaired  the  meeting,  offered  his 
thanks  to  senators  and  all  U of  G faculty  for  their  sup- 
port over  the  past  five  years.  He  made  special  note  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  who  steps 


down  as  vice-president  (research)  this  year,  and  retiring 
deans  Bob  McCrindle  of  the  College  of  Physical  and  En- 
gineering Science  and  Michael  Nightingale  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences. 

In  turn,  provost  designate  Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee 
lauded  Campbell  for  his  outstanding  academic  leader- 
ship, a sentiment  that  was  echoed  by  senators  with  a 
standing  ovation. 


DIPLOMA  ENROLMENT  UP 

Summerlee  told  Senate  that  en- 
rolments for  fall  2000  are  very  close 
to  targets  and  he  is  confident  the 
targets  will  be  met.  Enrolments  in 
the  diploma  program  are  up,  which 
is  gratifying  after  a number  of  years 
of  no  increases  at  all,  he  said. 

He  noted  that  residential  ac- 
commodation will  be  tight  this  year 
and  that  there  will  be  students  in  ex- 
panded space  initially.  At  present, 
the  housing  market  in  the  private 
sector  is  reasonably  buoyant 

Summerlee  also  reviewed  the 
progress  of  Colleague,  U of  G’s  new 
student  information  system,  and 
acknowledged  a number  of  frustra- 
tions that  faculty  and  staff  have 
faced  in  recent  months.  One  frus- 
tration has  been  access,  he  said.  Col- 
league can  be  accessed  using  two 
different  interfaces  — FrontView 
and  WebAdvisor.  FrontView  is  an 
expensive  option  because  the  Uni- 
versity must  have  a licence  for  ever}' 
Colleague  desktop  installation  and 
active  database  session.  As  a result, 
there  has  been  limited  access 
through  this  interface,  he  said.  The 
University  has  moved  instead  to 
WebAdvisor,  which  is  cheaper  be- 
cause it  uses  a database  licence  only 
for  the  brief  moment  after  a request 
has  been  submitted  from  the 
browser.  Thus,  it  gives  U of  G broad 
access  with  only  a few  licences. 

WebAdvisor  has  been  released  at 
a controlled  pace  because  the  Uni- 
versity needed  to  ensure  that  the 


system  wasn’t  overloaded  and  that 
each  module  worked  and  was  se- 
cure, said  Summerlee.  Beginning 
last  October,  undergraduates  have 
been  using  WebAdvisor  under  con- 
trolled conditions  to  select  courses 
and  to  drop  and  add.  More  than  95 
per  cent  of  students  who  have  used 
WebAdvisor  prefer  it  over  face-to- 
face  interaction  and  the  traditional 
paper  process,  he  said.  Neverthe- 
less, direct  over-the-counter  service 
will  continue  in  the  Office  of  Regis- 
trarial  Services. 

WebAdvisor  currently  allows 
students  to  search  for  courses,  regis- 
ter, drop  and  add.  During  the  sum- 
mer, an  updated  version  of 
WebAdvisor  will  be  made  available 
for  faculty.  They  will  be  able  to 
search  for  courses,  look  at  their  class 
rosters  in  “real  time,”  change  their 
passwords  and  view  their  class 
schedules.  Faculty  advisers  will  also 
be  able  to  view  transcripts,  approve 
course  registration  online  and  view 
degree  audit  rules  for  all  degrees. 

The  absence  of  degree  audit  ca- 
pabilities in  Colleague  has  been  an- 
other source  of  frustration  for 
faculty  and  staff,  saicT  Summerlee. 
The  main  problem  is  that  it  has 
been  necessary  to  check  student  eli- 
gibility to  graduate  by  hand.  The 
degree  audit  process  is  highly  com- 
plex at  Guelph,  he  said,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  have  all  the  program 
rules  in  place  before  tackling  degree 
audit  in  Colleague. 

Implementation  of  the  process 
will  be  phased  in,  beginning  in  Sep- 


tember. Phase  1 will  deal  with 
about  90  per  cent  of  students,  and 
by  the  end  of  winter  2001,  all  de- 
gree audit  will  be  done  online  ex- 
cept for  a few  special  cases. 

Concerns  have  also  been  ex- 
pressed about  legacy  data,  said 
Summerlee.  The  complete  and  ac- 
tive record  of  any  student  who  was 
registered  at  Guelph  in  the  last 
seven  years  has  been  transferred  to 
Colleague.  All  other  records  are  be- 
ing stored  electronically  using  a 
software  product  called  InMagic. 
These  data  will  be  retrievable  but 
not  immediately  available  online. 

Summerlee  lauded  the  “in- 
credible amount”  of  time  and  ef- 
fort that  U of  G faculty  and  staff 
have  invested  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  Colleague  and  said  he  ap- 
preciated the  patience  people  have 
shown  despite  the  frustrations  cre- 
ated by  the  system. 

REPORTS  RECEIVED 
FOR  INFORMATION 

Senate  received  for  information 
the  annual  report  of  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs,  the  an- 
nual report  on  open  learning,  and 
reports  on  the  internal  reviews 
conducted  in  the  Department  of 
Consumer  Studies  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy. Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak, 
chair  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
University  Planning,  noted  that 
both  internal  reviews  were  very 
positive  and  provided  some  direc- 
tion for  the  two  departments. 


Interim  VP  Announced 
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Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin,  dean 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  has  agreed  to  serve  as 
vice-president  (alumni  affairs  and 
development)  on  an  interim  basis 
beginning  in  August,  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  announced  last 
week. 

“Rob  will  provide  the  University 
with  the  leadership  necessary  to 
maintain  and  advance  its  achieve- 
ments in  alumni  affairs  and  develop- 
ment while  the  search  for  a new 
vice-president  continues,”  Rozanski 


said.  “As  a Guelph  alumnus,  Rob  is 
well-respected  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  University  for  his  commit- 
ment to  Guelph  and  for  his 
University-wide  perspective.  In  ad- 
dition, the  University  will  benefit 
from  Rob’s  successful  experience 
with  alumni  relations  and  fund- 
raising as  dean  of  OAC.” 

McLaughlin  will  work  closely 
with  the  president  on  the  Universi- 
ty’s development  and  alumni  affairs 
activities  and  will  direct  the  ongoing 
work  of  the  Alumni  House  team.  “In 


this  capacity,  he  will  assist  me  and 
the  board  volunteers  as  we  direct  the 
Campaign  effort,”  said  Rozanski. 
“Communications  and  Public  Af- 
fairs will  continue  to  report  directly 
to  me.” 

McLaughlin  is  currently  in  the  fi- 
nal year  of  his  term  as  dean.  OAC’s 
decanal  search  process  is  already  un- 
der way  and  will  continue  as 
planned,  said  Rozanski.  The  provost 
will  make  an  announcement  about 
interim  arrangements  in  OAC  in  the 
near  future. 
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| i ARTS  COUNCIL  KUDOS 

FOR  CONSERVATORY 

U of  G’s  restored  conserva- 
f tory  has  received  an  Award 

of  Merit  in  the  Guelph  Arts 
Council’s  2000  Heritage 
Awards  competition.  The 
awards  recognize  heritage 
properties  that  have  been 
restored,  preserved  or  de- 
veloped. The  council  com- 
mended the  preservation  of 
the  conservatory  and  the 
replication  of  the  windows, 
the  cypress  wood  and  the 
original  tile  floors,  as  well  as 
the  relationship  between  the  struc- 
ture and  surrounding  gardens. 


SUPPORTED  LEARNING 
GROUPS  EARN  AWARD 

U of  G’s  supported  learning  groups 
(SLGs)  have  received  the  National 
Program  of  the  Year  Award  from 
the  Student  Affairs  and  Services 
Association,  a division  of  the  Cana- 
dian Association  of  College  and 
University  Student  Services.  The 
award  recognizes  an  innovative 
and  creative  program  that  contrib- 
utes to  student  development.  Co- 
ordinated by  Mary  Wilson,  the  SLG 
program  is  targeted  at  first-year 
students  in  high-risk  courses  and 
aims  to  help  them  improve  or 
maintain  their  grades.  It  began  as  a 
pilot  project  in  fall  1998  and  went 
into  full  operation  in  fall  1999. 


TREES  TO  BE  REMOVED 

Four  dead  spruce  trees  along  Col- 
lege Avenue  will  be  removed  this 
summer,  says  John  Reinhart,  man- 
ager of  Grounds.  Three  of  the  trees 
are  by  the  crosswalk  near  Creelman 
Hall;  the  fourth  is  by  the  comer  of 
College  and  Gordon.  In  the  fall,  a 
number  of  dead  Norway  spruces  in 
parking  lot  2 behind  the  library  will 
also  be  removed. 


CIHR  OFFICIALLY  LAUNCHED 

On  June  7,  the  Canadian  Institutes 
of  Health  Research  (CIHR)  was 
officially  launched  by  Health  Min- 
ister Allan  Rock.  Over  the  past  year, 
CIHR’s  Interim  Governing  Coun- 
cil has  met  to  discuss  a range  of  top- 
ics. The  results  of  these  discussions 
are  reflected  in  the  CIHR  Act, 
working  papers  and  a final  report. 
These  documents  are  available  on 
the  Web  at  www.cihr.ca.  A few  cop- 
ies are  also  available  in  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-President  (Research). 


EVENTS  TO  HONOUR  COPP 

A reception  will  be  held  Aug.  15  to 
celebrate  the  accomplishments  of 
Dave  Copp,  who  retires  this  sum- 
mer after  18  years  as  director  of 
athletics.  The  event  runs  from  4 to 
6 p.m.  in  the  Gryphs  Sports 
Lounge.  RSVP  by  Aug.  3 to  Marilyn 
Langlois  at  Ext.  3868.  On  Aug.  18, 
Copp  will  be  honoured  with  a golf 
day  and  dinner  at  the  Victoria  Park 
East  Golf  Course.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Janis  Macpherson  at 
Ext.  6133  or  send  e-mail  to 
jmacpher@ath.uoguelph.ca.  Any- 
one wishing  to  make  a donation 
towards  an  athletics  project  being 
planned  in  Copp’s  name  can  send  a 
cheque  payable  to  U of  G to 
Langlois  or  Macpherson. 


Good  Teaching  Takes 
an  Inquisitive  Mind 


College  of  Arts  recognizes  prof  and  graduate  student  with  teaching  awards 


Time  and  time  again,  U of  G’s 
award-winning  teachers  prove 
the  point  that  it  takes  an  inquisitive 
mind  to  make  a good  teacher.  The 
most  recent  verification  comes  from 
the  College  of  Arts,  which  has 
awarded  its  annual  teaching  award 
to  Prof.  Danny  O’Quinn,  Literatures 
and  Performance  Studies  in  English, 
and  a new  graduate  student  teaching 
award  to  Jennifer  Blair,  a master’s 
student  in  the  same  department. 

Both  were  surprised  by  the 
awards,  although  Blair  had  an  edge 
because  she  was  one  of  almost  a 
dozen  students  who  volunteered  to 
write  supporting  letters  for 
O’Quinn’s  nomination.  She  has 
taken  several  of  his  courses  and  says 
her  own  first  experience  as  a teaching 
assistant  (TA)  was  influenced  by  his 
style  of  teaching. 

In  fact,  she  was  enrolled  in  one  of 
O’Quinn’s  courses  when  she  began 
working  as  a TA  for  Prof.  Helen  Hoy, 
who  is  now  her  adviser.  Blair  says  it 
was  a great  experience  to  be  marked 
as  a student  and  marking  others  as  a 
teacher  at  the  same  time.  It  gave  her  a 
new  perspective  on  both  roles. 

She  says  she  likes  teaching  be- 
cause it  combines  articulation,  lan- 
guage and  the  literature  studies  she 
enjoys.  “I  think  the  work  we’re  doing 
is  important,  and  it’s  interesting  to 
hear  other  people’s  ideas  and  their 
interpretation  of  the  text.” 

Asked  to  describe  O’Quinn’s 
teaching  style,  Blair  says  you’d  have 
to  sit  in  on  one  of  his  lectures  to  ap- 
preciate how  interesting  they  are. 
That’s  the  same  comment  you  hear 
from  master’s  student  Joanna  Cock- 
erline and  recent  BA  graduate 
George  Grinnell,  who  spearheaded 
O’Quinn’s  nomination  for  the 
teaching  award.  Both  say  they  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  number  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  who  volunteered  to 
support  the  nomination. 

O’Quinn’s  faculty  colleagues  ap- 
plauded his  contributions  to  cur- 
riculum development,  says  Grinnell, 
and  many  of  the  student  supporters 
said  they  always  left  the  professor’s 
classes  feeling  amazed  by  how  much 
they’d  learned. 

“He  has  a rare  ability  to  weave  to- 
gether complex  textual  and  histori- 
cal materials  and  make  them 
meaningful  on  a number  of  levels,” 
says  Cockerline.  She  says  O’Quinn’s 
lectures  seem  to  grow  as  he  invites 
student  input  and  encourages  a high 
level  of  analysis. 

“Sometimes  you’ll  wonder 
where’s  he  going,  but  you’re  in- 
trigued. The  discussion  builds  on  it- 
self until  finally  he  has  delivered  a 
reading  of  a text  that  the  whole  class 
has  helped  to  shape  and  discover  at 
the  same  time.” 

Blair  says  O’Quinn’s  lectures  are 
so  intense  that  she  and  her  class- 
mates will  often  call  each  other  to 
“debrief’  afterwards. 

“He  takes  the  work  very  seriously 
and  his  students  as  well,”  she  says. 
“He’s  one  of  those  teachers  who  be- 
lieves that  his  responsibility  to  edu- 
cation extends  beyond  the  classroom 


Prof.  Daniel  O’Quinn  and  graduate  student  Jennifer  Blair  are  this  year’s 
top  teachers  in  the  College  of  Arts.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


door.” 

Even  as  far  as  his  front  door  on 
the  Saturday  of  Easter  weekend,  says 
Blair.  That’s  when  she  handed  in  a 
group  report  for  one  of  O’Quinn’s 
undergraduate  courses.  “We  wanted 
to  spend  every  available  minute 
working  on  it,  so  he  let  us  get  obses- 
sive, even  though  it  was  a holiday 
weekend  and  he  was  busy  unpacking 
after  moving  into  the  house  only 
three  or  four  days  earlier.” 

One  might  wonder  if  the  profes- 
sor’s skill  at  teaching  complex  mate- 
rial comes  from  his  unusual  level  of 
cross-training  — his  undergraduate 
degree  is  in  physics. 

Unsure  about  what  he  wanted  to 
do  after  finishing  high  school  in 
Ottawa,  O’Quinn  says  he  waited  so 
long  to  apply  to  university  that  the 
physics  program  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  was  the  only  one 
that  still  had  room  for  him.  He  knew 
after  his  second  year  that  he  really 
wanted  to  study  English  literature,  so 
he  completed  two  additional  semes- 
ters in  Western’s  English  depart- 
ment to  qualify  for  a master’s 
program  in  English. 

He  specialized  in  literary  theory 
while  completing  a PhD  at  York 
University  and  wrote  his  dissertation 
on  addiction  and  national  fantasy  in 
the  works  of  Thomas  De  Quincey.  A 
research  grant  from  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research 
Council  then  took  him  to  Cornell 
University  for  post-doctoral  studies. 

At  Cornell,  he  reoriented  his  re- 
search to  focus  on  the  relationship 
among  literature,  race  and  sexuality 
in  late  18th-century  British  and 
American  culture. 

O’Quinn  came  to  Guelph  in 
1995,  attracted  by  plans  to  revamp 
the  curriculum  in  the  School  of  Lit- 
eratures and  Performance  Studies  in 
English.  Moving  away  from  a tradi- 
tional organization  of  courses  on  the 
basis  of  genre  and  period,  the  school 
has  since  restructured  every  course 
offering  to  fit  a new  curriculum  plan 


based  on  a theoretical  and  topic- 
based  approach  to  literary  studies. 
Courses  also  offer  a variety  of  in- 
structional experiences,  ranging 
from  large  lectures  to  small  seminars 
and  self-directed  studies. 

Every  faculty  member  in  the 
school  has  contributed  to  the  pro- 


cess, and  O'Quinn  says  he’s  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  structure  to 
“teach”  his  research.  He  uses  lecture 
and  seminar  classes  to  experiment 
with  new  subject  areas  and  larger  re- 
search projects.  Last  fall,  he  offered  a 
graduate  course  on  the  representa- 
tion of  English  India  in  British  plays 
of  the  late  18th  century.  “I  was  trying 
out  work  on  my  students  in  the  same 
way  they  try  out  work  on  me,”  he 
says.  He  is  now  pursuing  the  topic 
for  a book  to  be  titled  Staging  Gov- 
ernance: Theatre,  Coloniality  and  the 
Education  of  Desire.  “I  feel  fortunate 
to  work  in  an  academic  culture  that 
allows  me  to  do  that,”  he  says. 

From  a student  perspective,  Blair 
says  she  likes  the  greater  variety  of 
resources  presented  in  class,  even  it  if 
makes  for  a very  thick  course  pack.  A 
1998  BA  graduate,  she  is  now  in  the 
second  year  of  her  master’s  program. 
“I  feel  well  prepared  when  I talk  with 
people  at  other  institutions  or  pres- 
ent material  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, and  I feel  I have  the  tools 
needed  to  continue  my  research.” 

Originally  from  Toronto,  Blair 
has  spent  her  summers  working  in 
landscape  maintenance  for  a golf 
course  — a job  she  found  on  the  U of 
G job  board  at  Career  Services  — 
and  says  it  provides  a change  of  pace 
from  her  academic  program. 

The  future  may  lead  her  into  a 
PhD  program  or  a career  teaching 
high  school  — or  both  — but  she’ll 
be  back  to  work  as  a teaching  assist- 
ant this  fall,  sharing  what  she  says 
she’s  still  learning:  how  to  think 
critically  about  readings  in  19th- 
century  literature. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 
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PHD  STUDENT  EARNS 
INTERNATIONAL  RECOGNITION 

Ken  Stark,  a PhD  student  working 
with  Prof.  Bruce  Holub  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biolog)'  and 
Nutritional  Sciences,  attended  the 
Fourth  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  the  Study  of  Fatty 
Acids  and  Lipids  in  Tsukuba,  Japan, 
and  presented  a lecture  on  his  dis- 
sertation research  titled  “Evidence 
of  Female  Hormonal  Status  Differ- 
ences on  the  n-3  Fatty  Acid  Content 
of  Serum  Phospholipids.”  Stark  also 
received  one  of  the  society’s  inaugu- 
ral Presidential  Awards,  which  were 
given  to  10  young  researchers  for 
outstanding  oral  or  poster  presenta- 
tions. 


TREVORS  TO  EDIT  JOURNAL 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  been  appointed 
editor-in-chief  of  Water,  Air  and 
Soil  Pollution  Focus,  an  interna- 
tional journal  of  environmental 
pollution.  The  journal  will  deal  with 
special  issues  in  international  pollu- 
tion and  is  a companion  journal  to 
Water,  Air  and  Soil  Pollution,  pub- 
lished by  Kluwer  Academic  in  the 
Netherlands. 


PAPER  WINS  PRIZE 

Wilder  Robles,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  was  awarded  the 
Kari  Polanyi  Prize  for  best  academic 
paper  at  the  16th  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Development  held  in 
Edmonton  this  spring.  His  paper, 
titled  “Beyond  the  Politics  of  Pro- 
test: The  Landless  Rural  Workers 
Movement  of  Brazil,”  will  appear 
this  fall  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of 
Devclopmen  t Studies  and  will  also  be 
published  in  French,  Brazilian,  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish. 


SCHOLARSHIP  HONOURS 
OPEN  LEARNING  STUDENT 

Open  learning  student  Bill  Tooke,  a 
teacher  with  the  Bluewater  District 
School  Board,  is  this  year’s  winner 
of  the  Malik  Scholarship  for  aca- 
demic excellence  in  the  distance 
education  course  “Statistics  for 
Business  Decisions.”  The  award  is 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  and  Statistics  in  hon- 
our of  retired  faculty  member  Hen- 
rick  Malik.  Any  departments  inter- 
ested in  establishing  a similar 
scholarship  can  contact  Virginia 
Gray,  director  of  open  learning,  at 
vgray@open.uogueiph.ca. 


MORRIS  AWARD  PRESENTED 

Craig  Jackson  of  Dresden,  who 
graduated  from  OAC  last  month 
with  a bachelor  of  commerce,  is  this 
year’s  winner  of  the  Dawn  Morris 
Memorial  Award,  which  is  awarded 
annually  by  the  Canadian  Interna- 
tional Farm  Equipment  Show  to  a 
graduating  U of  G student  in  agri- 
cultural business  or  economics  who 
has  been  actively  involved  in  the 
University  community.  As  a stu- 
dent, Jackson  was  active  in  the  OAC 
2000  class  executive,  the  Ag  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Club  and  the 
executive  of  the  Students’  Federa- 
tion of  OAC. 
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TESTING  THE  WATERS 

“Provincial  leadership  on  the  issue  of  groundwater  protection  is  sorely  needed ” 

by  Reid  Kreutzwiser  and  Rob  de  Loe 


AS  THE  TRAGEDY  in  Walkerton  unfolded,  there  were 
more  questions  than  answers.  Was  a livestock 
operation  the  source  of  the  E.  coli  0157?  Were  the 
operators  of  the  Walkerton  water  supply  system 
negligent?  Could  the  contamination  have  been  avoided?  Or  was 
it  the  result  of  a horrible  sequence  of  unforeseeable  events? 

The  various  inquiries  that  have  been  announced  so  far  will 
answer  some  of  these  questions,  but  they  may  not  uncover  all 
the  reasons  for  this  tragedy  because  some  involve  activities  that 
were  set  in  motion  years  ago. 

As  researchers  who  have  studied  water  management  in  On- 
tario, we  believe  the  province  could  have  done  more  to  prevent 
the  Walkerton  tragedy  and  should  be  doing  more  to  minimize 
future  risks  to  water  supplies  in  small  communities. 

Walkerton  is  a small  community  and,  like  hundreds  of  other 
small  communities  in  Ontario,  it  has  been  stretched  by  recent 
reductions  in  transfer  payments  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. Compounding  this  challenge  to  the  capacity  of  smaller 
communities  to  protect  their  water  supplies,  support  from  pro- 
vincial government  agencies  has  also  been  cut  back  through  re- 
ductions in  their  budgets. 

Between  1995/96  and  1997/98,  the  Ministry  of  Environ- 
ment’s operating  budget  was  axed  by  44  per  cent.  Significantly, 
900  ministry  staff  positions  were  cut.  Operating  grants  to  con- 
servation authorities  (watershed-based  environmental  man- 
agement agencies)  were  cut  by  42  per  cent  during  the  same 
period.  In  1996,  the  provincial  environment  and  health  minis- 
tries terminated  their  water-testing  services  for  municipalities, 
requiring  municipalities  to  pay  for  testing  done  by  private  labo- 
ratories, with  no  requirement  that  certified  or  accredited  labs  be 
used. 

) I n her  1996  annual  report,  then  Ontario  Environmental 

Commissioner  Eva  Ligeti  was  highly  critical  of  this  decision  and 
of  cuts  to  the  Ministry  of  Environment’s  budget  that  eliminated 
ministry  audits  of  drinking-water  testing  in  many  small  mu- 
nicipalities. Ligeti  warned  that  this  “most  likely  increases  the 
risk  of  inadequate  drinking-water  testing  in  Ontario.” 

In  that  context,  a statement  by  Ontario  Environment  Minis- 
ter Dan  Newman  is  especially  puzzling.  He  claims  that  had  the 
government  been  in  charge  of  water  testing  in  Walkerton,  a 
public  warning  would  have  been  made  much  sooner.  This  from 
the  same  government  that  was  so  quick  to  reduce  provincial  in- 
volvement in  water  protection. 

Problems  with  Ontario  municipal  water  systems  are  not  un- 
common. We  surveyed  southern  Ontario  municipalities  in 
1997  and  found  that,  of  the  295  that  responded,  just  over  one- 
quarter  had  experienced  contamination  problems  at  least  once 
during  the  previous  10  years.  These  were  incidents  serious 
enough  to  require  boil-water  advisories  or  to  prompt  an  up- 
grading of  water-treatment  systems. 

Several  years  earlier,  provincial  auditor  Erik  Peters  reported 
that  120  of  490  water-treatment  plants  in  the  province  had  sig- 
nificant compliance  problems,  including  not  performing  suffi- 
cient water  testing,  not  conforming  with  minimum  treatment 
guidelines  for  bacteria,  and  not  meeting  ministry  guidelines  for 
treated-water  quality.  Peters  observed  that  most  of  the  problem 
plants  served  smaller  communities. 

In  a sense,  then,  a tragedy  of  the  kind  experienced  in  Walker- 
ton wasn’t  unexpected.  Municipalities  have  been  required  to  as- 
sume greater  responsibilities  for  water  management,  but  have 
not  been  provided  with  the  resources  to  do  the  job.  In  response 
to  the  Walkerton  crisis,  the  government  has  announced  that 
regulations  surrounding  water  testing  will  be  tightened. 

Greater  attention  to  proper  testing  of  water  supplies  is  wel- 
come news.  But  there’s  a lot  more  to  protecting  water  supplies 
than  ensuring  that  contamination  is  reported  quickly.  Also  im- 
portant is  preventing  contamination  from  occurring  in  the  first 
place. 

What  can  municipalities  do  to  prevent  contamination  of 
their  water  supplies,  especially  communities  reliant  on  ground- 
water?  And  what  should  the  province’s  role  be? 

There  are  a number  of  basic  measures  that  would  help  en- 
sure that  water  supplies  do  not  become  contaminated  before 
the  water  makes  it  to  the  municipal  treatment  system.  These  are 
as  important  as  measures  to  ensure  that  any  contamination  is 


discovered  and  reported  quickly. 

Communities  need  to  know  where  their  water  resources  are 
and  what  threats  to  the  resource  exist.  For  instance,  communi- 
ties reliant  on  groundwater  need  to  know  what  land  areas  con- 
tribute water  to  aquifers  and  what  potential  sources  of  pollution 
are  located  in  those  areas. 

Once  they  know  where  critical  water  resources  and  potential 
sources  of  contamination  are,  communities  need  to  put  in  place 
measures  to  steer  development  away  from  sensitive  areas  and  to 
reduce  threats  from  existing  activities. 

How  many  communities  have  these  kinds  of  measures  in 
place?  In  our  1997  survey,  we  found  that  only  23  per  cent  of  mu- 
nicipalities had  bylaws  to  control  activities  on  private  lands  im- 
portant for  water-supply  protection.  Slightly  more  than 
one-quarter  had  official  plan  policies  dealing  with  water  re- 
sources protection.  Fewer  than  seven  per  cent  had  education  or 
information  programs  relating  to  proper  agricultural  practices 
on  sensitive  lands. 

The  low  number  of  communities  that  had  these  kinds  of 
measures  in  place  speaks  to  the  limited  capacity  of  smaller  mu- 
nicipalities to  protect  their  water  resources.  Local  capacity  is  a 


function  of  a number  of  factors  all  working  together. 

For  instance,  a municipality’s  budget  will  determine  the 
number  of  technical  experts  it  can  afford  to  keep  on  staff,  as  well 
as  the  kinds  of  technical  activities  these  people  can  undertake. 
But  the  municipality  also  needs  the  support  and  commitment 
of  politicians,  which  is  partly  determined  by  community  sup- 
port and  awareness. 

Finally,  even  a wealthy  community  with  strong  leaders  and  a 
supportive,  involved  citizenry  is  limited  by  the  framework  of 
law  and  policy  created  by  the  provincial  government,  which 
constrains  what  municipalities  can  do.  Municipalities  are,  after 
all,  “creatures  of  the  province.” 

The  Regional  Municipality  of  Waterloo  is  a prime  example 
of  a community  with  considerable  capacity  to  protect  its  water 
resources.  Following  a Nov.  13,  1989,  report  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  Record  about  contamination  in  Elmira’s  water  supply 
by  N-nitroso  dimethylamine,  the  regional  government  devel- 
oped an  ambitious  water  resources  protection  strategy. 

The  main  objective  of  this  strategy  is  to  limit  risks  to  water 
resources  from  historical,  existing  and  future  land-use  prac- 
tices. To  accomplish  this,  Waterloo  Region  has  developed  an 
extensive  public  education  program,  put  in  place  official  plan 
policies,  passed  bylaws,  worked  with  partners  to  create  incen- 
tives for  farmers  to  use  appropriate  practices  and,  importantly, 
mapped  its  groundwater  resources  and  potential  threats. 

These  activities  are  costly.  Delineation  of  a single  well  field  in 
Waterloo  Region  costs  about  $325,000.  An  important  hydro- 
geological  reconnaissance  study  costs  more  than  $950,000. 

Although  Waterloo  Region  is  able  to  protect  its  water  re- 
sources, many  other  municipalities,  particularly  smaller  ones, 
are  not  so  capable.  This  is  where  the  province  has  an  important 
role,  and  this  is  why  the  cuts  to  key  provincial  ministries  — and 
reduced  transfers  to  municipalities  and  conservation  authori- 
ties — have  been  so  harmful. 

For  the  very  smallest  Ontario  municipalities,  the  Provincial 
Water  Protection  Fund  has  offered  some  financial  help.  But 
many  communities  also  need  the  kind  of  safety  net  that  can  be 
provided  only  by  the  province  or  a regional  municipality. 

In  her  1994/95  report,  Ligeti  encouraged  provincial  minis- 
tries to  review  and  upgrade  Ontario’s  groundwater  manage- 
ment framework.  She  suggested  they  begin  by  compiling  data 
on  groundwater  resources,  potential  sources  of  contamination 
and  enforcement  of  relevant  legislation. 

In  her  1998  report,  Ligeti  wrote  that:  “In  the  past  four  years, 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  has  indicated  to  me  several 
times  that  it  is  working  with  other  ministries  to  develop  a 
groundwater  management  strategy  . . . However,  no  informa- 
tion on  the  status  of  the  strategy  has  been  made  public.” 

Provincial  leadership  on  the  issue  of  groundwater  protec- 
tion is  sorely  needed. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Walkerton,  a provincial  groundwater 
strategy  — backed  up  by  people  with  the  resources  to  imple- 
ment the  strategy  and  to  assist  smaller  communities  — should 
be  the  highest  priority. 

Municipalities,  too,  have  a responsibility  to  do  as  much  for 
one  another  as  they  can.  Partnering  among  municipalities,  con- 
servation authorities,  water  users  and  other  people  with  a stake 
in  groundwater  protection  is  one  way  to  build  local  capacity  for 
groundwater  protection. 

The  inquiries  and  inquests  that  have  been  launched  into  the 
Walkerton  tragedy  are  sure  to  identify  some  human  error,  as 
Premier  Harris  has  suggested,  but  we  hope  they  will  highlight 
the  broader  forces  that  led  to  these  errors. 

As  Garry  Palmateer,  who  runs  one  of  the  private  labs  previ- 
ously involved  in  testing  Walkerton’s  water,  observed:  “Small 
communities  first  of  all  don’t  have  large  budgets  to  just  turn 
around  and  hire  somebody  right  off  the  bat.  Their  primary  sup- 
port will  come  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment.” 

Profs.  Reid  Kreutzwiser  and  Rob  de  Loe  are  faculty  members  in  the 
Department  of  Geography  and  members  of  the  U of  G-based  Rural 
Water  Management  Group,  which  is  involved  in  researching 
water-supply  problems  in  rural  areas.  This  article  first  appeared  in 
the  June  3 issue  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record  and  is 
reprinted  with  permission. 
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A Growth  Experience 

U of  G psychiatrist  nurtures  trees  and  his  spirit  with  a walk  in  the  woods 


By  Andrew  Vowles 


‘here  DOES  a psychiatrist  go  to  unwind? 

Try  a walk  in  the  woods.  During  the  past 
decade,  Stan  Litch  of  the  Counselling 
and  Student  Resource  Centre  has  been 
developing  his  personal  mental  health  clinic  of  sorts  on 
his  still-fledgling  tree  farm  occupying  a 100-acre  spread 
called  Blackberry  Bog,  just  south  of  Fergus. 

“Unwinding”  isn’t  the  word  that  comes  to  mind  as 
Litch  describes  his  daily  regimen  during  tree-trimming 
time  in  June.  On  a recent  morning,  he  had  just  spent 
three  hours  pruning  Scotch  pines,  many  now  extending 
their  leaders  above  his  head,  to  encourage  their  growth 
into  requisite  Christmas-tree  shape.  Wearing  boots, 
work  gloves  and  a pair  of  bat-catcher’s  shin  guards,  he 
moves  from  tree  to  tree,  swiping  at  the  bristling  limbs 
with  a thin  two-foot-long  pruning  knife.  “In  the  old  days, 

I would  have  pruned  all  day,”  he  says,  explaining  that  ar- 
thritis has  slowed  him  down.  “Now  I have  to  lie  down  for 
half  an  hour.” 

Planted  over  a 35-acre  section  of  his  farm,  thousands 
of  trees  run  in  arrow-straight  rows  separated  by  wide 
swaths  of  hay  tended  by  a neighbouring  farmer.  “I  like 
the  idea  of  being  able  to  grow  trees  on  land  still  in  agri- 
cultural use,”  he  says,  explaining  that  the  interplanting  is 
a form  of  agroforestry  practised  in  many  Third  World 
countries. 

Litch  anticipates  that  the  first  conifers  will  have 
reached  Christmas-tree  height  in  about  two  years.  Ges- 
turing to  knee-high  shrubs  alternating  with  the  pines,  he 
says  it  will  take  50  to  60  more  years  before  these  black  walnut 
trees  will  be  harvested  for  timber.  Also  destined  for  timber  mills 
, .decades  from  now.  are  the  white  pine,  Norway  spruce  and  Euro- 
pean larch  he  has  planted  on  the  northern  portion  of  his  prop- 
erty. 

Near  the  farm’s  front  gate  is  his  “nursery,”  which  includes 
many  Carolinian  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  native  to  southern 
Ontario.  At  one  point,  he  was  growing  2,000  seedlings  of  some 
30  or  40  species,  including  hybrid  and  American  chestnuts, 
spruce,  Russian  olive,  black  locust  hickory  and  white  oak.  Litch 
points  out  his  pifece  de  resistance:  a Kentucky  coffee  tree.  It’s 
rare  this  far  north,  he  says,  adding  that  another  specimen  graces 
the  U of  G campus  near  the  College  Avenue  crosswalk. 

The  nursery  fiirnishes  plants  for  another  project:  restoring 
his  property’s  stretch  of  Swan  Creek  to  environmental  health. 
“It  had  been  a heavily  polluted  stream,”  he  says,  describing  how 
waste  water  from  the  house  had  discharged  directly  into  the 
creek,  which  bisects  his  farm. 

Litch  has  obtained  cleanup  help  under  a program  of  the 
Grand  River  Conservation  Authority  intended  to  encourage  ru- 
ral landowners  to  adopt  environmentally  sound  practices.  So 
far,  his  riparian  project  has  seen  him  plant  some  2,000  water- 
loving  trees  and  shrubs  along  the  stream  to  stabilize  its  banks, 
reduce  erosion  and  clean  the  water. 

A member  of  the  Wellington-Waterloo  Woodlot  Owners 
Association,  Litch  has  taken  several  courses  intended  for  part- 
time  farmers  through  the  extension  office  of  OAC.  Most  of  his 
farming  knowledge  has  come  from  hands-on  work  here  and  at 
his  former  part-time  sheep  farm  in  Puslinch. 

As  if  tending  trees  isn’t  exercise  enough,  Litch  also  does  his 
share  of  hiking  and  cross-country  skiing.  A few  years  ago,  he 
fulfilled  a longtime  goal  by  hiking  the  length  of  the  Bruce  Trail 
from  Niagara  to  Tobermory.  He  belongs  to  the  executive  of  the 
most  northerly  section  of  the  trail  on  the  Bruce  Peninsula, 


where  he  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  have  a cottage.  Winter  days  see 
him  cross-country  skiing  along  some  five  kilometres  of  trails 
crisscrossing  the  farm,  a pursuit  he  used  to  scorn  decades  ago 
while  engaged  in  competitive  downhill  skiin ginBri tish  Colum- 
bia. 

In  a way,  it  was  sports  that  led  him  to  choose  psychiatry  over 
his  original  goal  of  becoming  a family  doctor.  While  in  Vancou- 
ver, he  had  interviewed  for  a position  at  a clinic  where  he  would 
have  been  the  sole  physician,  but  “I  didn’t  feel  confident  about 
delivering  babies  straight  out  of  medical  school."  Perhaps 
equally  important,  he  found  out  he  would  be  on  call  around  the 
clock,  leaving  little  time  for  his  hobbies,  including  skiing  and 
motorcycling. 

Semi-retired  from  the  University  since  1995,  Litch  still  keeps 
office  hours  two  days  a week.  He  also  spends  several  days  a 
month  at  a community  mental  health  clinic  in  Mount  Forest. 
Speaking  of  his  32  years  at  U of  G,  he  says:  “I’ve  really  enjoyed 
being  there.  It’s  the  only  full-time  job  I’ve  ever  had.” 

After  studying  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  Yale  and  Michi- 
gan, he  came  to  Guelph  in  1968  from  a residency  at  the  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry  in  Toronto.  He  happened  on  Guelph  by 
chance:  it  lay  on  his  route  from  Ann  Arbor  to  his  parents’  home 
in  Erin  during  the  mid-1960s.  “I  called  it  Gwelpf.  ’ 

Comparing  the  kinds  of  issues  facing  students  today  and 
three  decades  ago,  he  says:  “I  don’t  see  much  change.  They  are 
issues  that  have  to  do  with  growing  up,  leaving  your  family,  es- 
tablishing choices  in  life,  identity  issues.” 

The  differences  lie  mostly  in  how  students  cope  with  prob- 
lems, he  says.  Eating  disorders,  for  example,  were  “virtually  un- 
heard of  when  I was  in  medical  school.  Guelph  was  one  of  the 
first  university  campuses  to  have  formal  structured  assessment 
and  treatment  for  bulimic  women.” 

Fragmented  families  also  pose  new  challenges.  Contrary  to 
accepted  wisdom  that  suggests  divorce  or  separation  is  particu- 
larly devastating  for  younger  children,  “if  kids  are  older  and  in 


their  teens  when  their  parents  are  breaking  up,  that’s 
often  a terrible  time  for  kids,”  he  says. 

Eight  to  1 1 per  cent  of  Guelph’s  student  population 
will  experience  emotional  or  mental  problems  and  re- 
quire counselling  help  from  Litch  or  from  one  of  sev- 
eral social  workers  in  his  office  (another  psychiatrist 
works  part  time  at  Student  Health  Services).  Litch  says 
a common  scenario  is  a first-  or  second-year  student 
experiencing  panic  attacks  and  wanting  to  abandon 
their  studies  for  something  else.  “I  see  them  later  when 
they  graduate,”  he  says.  “It’s  nice  to  see.  They  may  not 
have  made  it  otherwise.” 

He  says  the  campus  has  become  more  accessible  to 
people  with  various  physical  and  psychiatric  or  emo- 
tional problems.  “I  think  there  is  more  effort  made  at 
places  like  Guelph  to  get  people  involved,”  says  Litch, 
pointing  to  the  importance  of  such  orientation  pro- 
grams as  U of  G’s  Office  of  First-Year  Studies  and  resi- 
dence programs  designed  to  help  integrate  new 
students  into  universities  and  help  them  establish 
friends  and  a support  network. 

The  other  soul-saving  constant  throughout  his  life 
has  been  music.  “If  I’m  not  singing,  it’s  the  same  as  if 
I’m  not  getting  any  exercise,”  he  says.  “I’m  going  to  be 
very  grumpy  when  I’m  old.” 

Originally  a boy  soprano,  he  now  belongs  to  the 
choir  at  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Anglican  Church  in 
Elora,  which  is  among  the  few  professional  church 
choirs  in  Canada.  “I’m  a choir  junkie,”  says  Litch,  who 
has  sung  bass  for  the  University  of  Guelph  Choir  and  for  Toron- 
to’s Mendelssohn  Choir. 

He’s  looking  forward  to  a trip  to,  England,  this  summer, 
where  the  church  choir  will  sing  at  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  as  well 
as  in  Leicester  and  Coventry.  On  their  final  evening  in  England, 
they  will  sing  an  evensong  at  St.  George’s  Chapel  in  Windsor 
Castle,  a service  normally  attended  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Having  “fiddled  around”  with  the  guitar,  saxophone  and 
drums  in  the  past,  he  is  now  learning  to  play  the  bagpipes. 
“Pipes  have  always  done  something  to  me,”  says  Litch,  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Inverness  in  Scotland.  He  raised  eyebrows 
among  his  neighbours  recently  when  he  invited  his  pipe  and 
drum  band  for  an  open-air  rehearsal  at  the  farm.  “I’m  very 
peace-loving,  but  I think  I could  be  made  to  make  war  with  the 
sound  of  the  pipes.” 

Since  their  four  grown  children  moved  away,  he  and 
Elizabeth  now  share  the  farm  with  their  German  shepherd, 
Jessie.  Retired  as  a registered  nurse,  Elizabeth  has  her  own  sec- 
ond vocation,  designing  and  making  decorative  wall  hangings 
in  a studio  that  occupies  part  of  the  addition  they  completed  on 
their  house  about  eight  years  ago. 

He  credits  his  wife’s  design  sense  and  renovation  smarts  for 
everything  from  the  house’s  structural  features  to  its  decorative 
touches,  including  an  astonishing  variety  of  angels  that  appar- 
ently adorn  every  room.  There’s  even  a full-size  angel  praying 
just  inside  the  front  door,  although  that’s  less  disconcerting 
than  the  stuffed  bison  head  mounted  outside  over  the  back 
door,  a memento  from  their  Puslinch  farm.  (Besides  sheep, 
Litch  raised  bison  for  a while.) 

When  he  needs  spiritual  sustenance,  Litch  looks  not  to  the 
angels  but  to  the  trees.  Striding  through  a mixed  coniferous- 
deciduous  stand  that  contains  a few  of  the  roughly  50,000  trees 
he’s  planted  during  the  past  10  years,  he  describes  the  sense  of 
peace  he  feels  here.  “I  love  woods.” 


Correction 

In  the  June  21  listing  of  research 
awards,  the  sponsor  and  principal 
investigator  of  the  project  “Cold 
Storage  and  Quality  Evaluation  of 
Lychee  Fruit”  were  incorrect 
Sponsored  by  Hollend  Enterprises 
Inc.,  the  project  is  led  by  Prof. 
George  Chu,  Plant  Agriculture. 
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Engineer  Appointed  Director 


PREA  Encourages  Innovation 


Continued  from  page  1 


New  head  of  maintenance  and  operations  honed  his  skills  with  Canadian  Armed  Forces 


Celebrating  the  announcement  of  two  new  PREA  awards  for  U of  G are,  from  left,  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski,  Prof.  Elisabeth  Nicol,  Prof.  Brian  Husband  and  MPP  Brenda  Elliott.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


will  allow  us  to  attack  the  questions 
surrounding  evolutionary  change 
and  biological  diversity  in  plants 
more  aggressively  and  to  maintain,  if 
not  elevate,  our  contributions  to  the 
international  scientific  community 
and  the  public  at  large.” 

Nicol’s  research  project  — 
“Theoretical  Investigation  of  Novel 
Superconductors”  — uses  model 
calculations  in  conjunction  with  ex- 
periments to  give  insight  into  the  un- 
derlying mechanism  of  super- 
conductivity. This  is  a phenomenon 
occurring  at  very  low  temperatures 
approaching  absolute  zero  (-273  C) 
where  certain  materials  lose  all  resis- 
tance to  the  flow  of  electrical  current 
and  become  perfect  conductors.  A 
study  of  these  materials  will  lead  to 
new  materials  and  improved  proper- 
ties for  applications,  as  well  as  new 
insights  into  fundamental  science. 

Nicol’s  work  will  increase  under- 
standing of  the  structure  of  the  su- 
perconducting state  in  new 
materials.  The  PREA  funding  will 
support  the  hiring  of  post-doctoral 
fellows  to  assist  with  various  calcula- 
tions. 

“It  is  an  honour  to  be  recognized 
by  this  award,”  she  said.  “All  of  my 
research  funding  goes  directly  to- 
wards the  training  of  young  scien- 
tists, and  1 have  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  excellent  students  and 
post-docs  working  with  me  who 
have  gone  on  to  positions  in  re- 


search, industry  and  academics.  This 
award  will  support  my  research  and 
allow  for  the  continued  training  of 
future  scientists  of  the  highest  cali- 
bre.” 

The  June  29  announcement  in- 
cluded a banner  unfurling  to  mark 
Guelph’s  PREA  successes  to  date. 

“The  Premier’s  Research  Excel- 
lence Awards  were  created  to  pro- 
vide our  talented  young  scientists 
with  research  opportunities  right 


here  in  Ontario,”  said  Elliott.  “In 
recognizing  their  potential  successes 
and  supporting  their  achievements, 
everyone  — the  scientific  commu- 
nity, the  University  of  Guelph  and 
the  province  — win.” 

The  PREA  program  was  estab- 
lished in  1997  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment to  boost  investment  in 
innovative  research.  It  is  designed  to 
help  gifted  young  researchers  in- 
crease the  pace  of  their  work  by  at- 


tracting graduate  students,  post- 
doctoral fellows  or  research  associ- 
ates to  specific  programs. 

Previous  PREA  recipients  are 
Profs.  John  Dutcher,  Physics;  John 
Gibson,  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence; Qi  Li,  Economics;  Alejandro 
Marangoni,  Food  Science;  and 
Patricia  Wright,  Zoology. 

BY  MARGARET  BOYD  & 
ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


PAUL  Specht  brings  a world  of 
experience  to  his  new  position 
as  U of  G’s  director  of  maintenance 
and  operations.  A former  eng- 
ineering officer  with  the  Canadian 
Armed  Forces,  he  honed  his  skills  in 
locations  as  diverse  as  Germany, 
Cyprus,  New  Brunswick  and  the 
backwoods  of  British  Columbia. 

Specht,  who  joined  U of  G in 
April  after  seven  years  as  assistant  di- 
rector of  operations  and  mainte- 
nance at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  joined  the  military  out  of 
high  school,  earning  a bachelor  of 
civil  engineering  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College  in  Kingston  in  1977. 

For  the  next  16  years,  he  served  as 
a military  engineering  officer,  with 
postings  that  included  a UN  tour  in 
Cyprus  as  Canadian  contingent  engi- 
neer and  deputy  commanding  offi- 
cer of  a combat  engineer  regiment 
assigned  to  NATO  duties,  the  Air- 
field Damage  Repair  Squadron  at 
Lahr,  Germany,  and  heavy  equip- 
ment troop  commander  in  Chilli- 
wack, B.C. 

“I  got  to  see  some  fantastic  parts 
of  the  world  during  those  years,”  says 
Specht.  “I  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  make  a contribution  to  the  UN, 
NATO  and  Canada  and,  at  the  same 
time,  meet  a lot  of  people  in  some 
difficult  situations.  Those  experi- 
ences have  had  a lasting  impact  on 
my  outlook  on  life.” 

In  1990,  Specht  became  base  con- 


struction engineering  officer  at  Ca- 
nadian Forces  Base  Gagetown  in 
Oromocto,  N.B.,  directing  all  aspects 
of  infrastructure,  operations,  main- 
tenance and  property  management. 
He  also  served  as  an  instructor  at  the 
Combat  Training  Centre. 

When  he  retired  from  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1993  and  was  hired  by  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
Specht  expected  the  transition  to  be 
difficult,  so  he  prepared  for  a univer- 
sity environment  by  taking  graduate 
courses  at  die  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  “But  when  the  time  actu- 
ally came,  it  was  no  problem  at  all,” 
he  says.  “I  adapted  very  quickly  to  the 
different  lifestyle.” 

His  relocation  to  Guelph  is  a 
homecoming  of  sorts  — he  lived 
here  for  four  years  when  he  was  in 
public  school.  “Never  in  my  wildest 
dreams  did  I ever  think  I would  come 
back  here,”  he  says.  As  a child  in 
Guelph,  he  was  a member  of  a local 
army  cadet  corps,  which  is  “probably 
what  led  me  into  the  military.” 

At  U of  G,  Specht  is  in  charge  of 
day-to-day  trades  operations  and  the 
central  utilities  plants.  It  falls  to  him 
to  keep  the  physical  operation  of  the 
University  going  in  the  face  of  an 
ever-growing  deferred-maintenance 
problem.  But  he  believes  his  years  in 
the  engineering  trenches  have  pre- 
pared him  well  for  the  challenge. 

“I  love  the  technical  challenge  — 
the  problem  solving  to  keep  a facility 


Paul Specht 


such  as  the  University  of  Guelph  op- 
erating,” he  says.  "It’s  a great  univer- 
sity with  great  people,  and  I’m  glad 
to  be  here.” 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


His  enthusiasm  for  U of  G is 
shared  by  his  daughter  and  son, 
both  of  whom  hope  to  attend  the 
University  beginning  in  fall  2001. 


Ip 

VENTS 

NOTICES 

The  annual  community  barbecue 
runs  July  12  from  4 to  11  p.m.  on 
Branion  Plaza.  Activities  include 
volleyball,  storytelling,  children’s 
games,  a tug  of  war  and  live  music 
by  Elwood,  Puentes  Bros,  and 
Invay  Akunas.  Food  prices  are 
$8.50  for  the  beef  dinner,  $5  for  the 
hamburger  or  veggie  burger  and 
$2.25  for  the  kid’s  meal. 


The  Tobago  Signal  Hill  Choir  per- 
forms Aug.  2 at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  A portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  show  will  go 
towards  establishing  a scholarship 
for  international  students  from  the 
West  Indies  who  attend  U of  G.  For 
tickets,  call  763-3000. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc. 
candidate  Claudia  Banceu,  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry,  is  July  12  at 
10  a.m.  in  Chemistry  and  Microbi- 
ology 370.  The  thesis  is  “Reactions 
of  Methylated  Naphthalenes  With 
Hydroxyl  Radicals  Under  Simu- 
lated Atmospheric  Conditions.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Nigel  Bunce. 


The  final  examination  of  Donna 
Bates,  an  MA  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  July 
13  at  10:30  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  312. 
The  thesis  is  “Group  Diversity  and 
Fault  Line  Strength:  Assessing 
When  Diversity  Will  Have  Positive 
or  Negative  Effects.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Brian  Earn. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  can- 
didate James  Rodgers,  Engineering 
and  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
is  Aug.  2 at  9 a.m.  in  Thornbrough 
106.  The  thesis  is  “Electrochemical 
Treatment  of  Recalcitrant  Waste  — 
A Study  of  Chlorophenols  and 
Nitroaromatic  Compounds.”  The 
advisers  are  Profs.  Richard  Zyntner 
and  Nigel  Bunce. 


^gETTE  R S 

REUNION  AWESOME! 

On  June  18,  I went  to  the  U of  G 
Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre 
for  a reunion  of  all  the  kids  for  the 
past  10  years.  I had  a great  time!  I 
saw  a lot  of  my  old  pals  and  teach- 
ers there.  One  of  my  teachers  even 
remembered  my  nickname.  We 
made  crafts,  sang  songs  and  had 
fun. 

I appreciate  the  years  I was  at 
the  centre,  along  with  the  teachers 
always  making  sure  I had  sunscreen 
on.  Thanks  to  everyone  who 
worked  together  to  make  the  com- 
munity of  the  centre  a great  place  to 
be  a kid.  And  thanks  for  a great  re- 
union. It  was  awesome! 

My  mom  and  dad,  Janette 
Hogan  and  Peter  Smith,  would  also 
like  to  thank  everyone  at  the  centre 
for  many  happy  days  and  all  the 
love  and  care  I received  from  each 
of  you. 

Hannah  Smith,  Age  8 
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Gardeners  Offer  Tips  on  Web 

Continued  from  page  1 


garden  on  a three-acre  property  in 
Guelph.  “I  don’t  think  any  of  us 
would  claim  to  be  experts.  People 
enjoy  the  learning  and  sharing  of  in- 
formation.” 

All  master  gardeners  in  Ontario 
must  complete  three  diploma  horti- 
culture courses  (Horticulture  I,  II 
and  III)  within  two  years.  “Before 
that,  you’re  a ‘midget  gardener,”’ 
quips  Campagnolo.  The  courses  are 
offered  through  U of  G’s  independ- 
ent study  office. 

“Every  master  gardener  in  On- 


tario takes  their  courses  from  the 
University  of  Guelph,"  says  provin- 
cial administrator  Wendy  Chrystian 
in  Grimsby.  “That’s  the  standard 
whether  you’re  in  Algoma  or 
Guelph.” 

To  maintain  their  standing,  mas- 
ter gardeners  must  complete  30 
hours  of  volunteer  service  each  year, 
divided  between  community  service 
and  chapter  administration. 

This  fall,  the  organization  will 
provide  its  first  annual  award  to  a 
College  Heights  Secondary  School 


student  interested  in  horticulture  or 
landscaping.  “We’re  trying  to  reach 
out  into  the  community  and  encour- 
age people  to  take  part  in  horticul- 
ture or  help  some  young  person 
along,”  says  Hilts. 

During  the  growing  season,  call- 
ers can  leave  a message  anytime  at 
the  master  gardener  hotline  at 
824-4120,  Ext.  6714.  For  more  infor- 
mation, visit  the  chapter’s  Web  site 
at  http://ntservl  .chembio.uoguelph. 
ca/mastergardener/. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


SALT  Planning  Under  Way 
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ies  in  English;  CBS  undergraduate 
student  Tim  Singer;  and  CPES 
graduate  student  Michael  Petryk. 

The  architectural  firm  of  Robbie 
Young  & Wright,  which  designed 
the  Bovey  Building,  has  been  se- 
lected to  design  the  SALT  Complex, 
says  Sheath.  The  steering  committee 
will  meet  during  the  summer  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  the  complex,  which 
will  include  “smart”  classrooms, 
labs,  offices  and  a 1,000-seat  lecture 
theatre. 

“Although  we  are  at  the  very  early 


stages  of  planning,  decisions  will 
have  to  be  made  quickly  because  of 
the  extremely  short  timelines,”  he 
says.  “There  will  be  broad  consulta- 
tion with  members  of  the  University 
community  about  the  complex, 
which  will  serve  the  needs  of  faculty, 
students  and  staff  in  the  sciences, 
arts  and  humanities  and  social  sci- 
ences, as  well  as  applied  and  profes- 
sional programs  across  campus.  It’s 
an  exciting  process  because  the  com- 
plex offers  so  many  new  opportuni- 
ties and  will  have  a major  impact  on 


FOR  RENT 


Georgian  Bay  island  cottage  near 
Kilbear  Provincial  Park,  suitable  for 
families,  close  to  Parry  Sound,  Ken, 
822-2125  or  822-7705  evenings. 


Furnished  basement  room,  mature 
male  preferred,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  parking,  available  Sept.  1, 
822-3129. 


Basement  room  with  four-piece 
bath,  shared  kitchen,  $400  a month 
inclusive,  Deb,  837-8174  or  send 
e-mail  to  dottier@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  SALE 


Vertical  air  conditioner,  8000  BTU, 
used  one  year,  excellent  condition, 
send  e-mail  to  screps@uoguelph.ca. 


Student  house,  15-minute  walk  to 
campus,  kitchen  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs, top  and  basement  floors  liv- 
able, Jamie,  1-800-301-9379. 


Fibreglass  truck  cap  for  small  pick- 
up; single  horse  harness;  two-wheel 
stud  cart,  519-327-8867  after  6 p.m. 


Dining  room  set,  china  cabinet;  glass 
coffee  and  end  tables;  sectional 
couch;  brass  plant  stands;  two  single 
beds;  two  student  desks;  dresser; 
dresser  and  night  stand;  end  table; 
refrigerator;  dishes,  822-2336. 


Fifteen-foot  wilderness  canoe, 
green,  two  paddles,  three  personal 
flotation  devices;  thirteen-foot  River 
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Runner  kayak,  red,  one  paddle,  one 
PFD  and  whistle,  Bill,  Ext.  2921. 


Executive  bungalow  on  100  wooded 
acres  southwest  of  Arkell,  822-8054, 
82 1 - 5965  after  6 p.m.  or  send  e-mail 
to  rreader@uoguelph.ca. 


1989  Cudass  Ciera,  loaded,  certified, 
Ext.  4667  or  822-2948  evenings. 


1989  Toyota  Tercel,  two-door,  new 
battery,  leave  message  at  837-3253. 


WANTED 


Quiet  two-bedroom  apartment  or 
house  for  responsible  working 
mother,  10-year-old  son  and  two 
cats,  close  to  downtown,  from  mid- 
August,  705-466-3090  or  send 
e-mail  to  melismelis@sympatico.ca. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment 
for  female  student  for  September, 
close  to  campus,  non-smoking, 
security,  laundry,  send  e-mail  to 
haymie6@  hotmail.com. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  or  house 
for  post-doctoral  fellow  for  one  year 
beginning  Sept.  1,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  parking  required,  references, 
David,  Ext.  2747  or  send  e-mail  to 
dnoakes@uoguelph.ca. 


Self-contained  or  shared  accommo- 
dation for  female  grad  student  from 
September  to  December,  parking 
required,  Jan,  836-5342  or  send 
e-mail  to  jltigert@hotmail.com. 


the  very  nature  of  the  teaching,  re- 
search and  service  that  we  do.” 

Adds  McCrindle:  “This  is  one  of 
the  largest  building  projects  ever  on 
the  U of  G campus,  and  we  must 
bear  in  mind  its  visual  impact  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  it  must  serve  the  Uni- 
versity community  well  for  many 
years.” 

Anyone  with  questions  or  com- 
ments should  contact  the  co-chairs. 
Watch  for  updates  on  the  SALT 
Complex  in  future  issues  of 
@Guelph. 


D S 


Male  grad  student  writing  thesis 
seeks  accommodation  from  July  to 
December,  non-smoking,  905-683- 
5959  or  jgaudi@hotmail.com. 


Four-bedroom  furnished  house 
needed  for  August,  763-6159  eve- 
nings or  yhong@uoguelph.ca. 


UAI5M1BE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  C'ity  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


Are  you  UNEMPLOYED? 
Looking  for  a NEW  CAREER? 
Consider  a Training  Program 
in  Quality  Assurance 

Earn  your  Certificate 
in  just  21  WEEKS 


• In-Depth  Training 16  Weeks 

• Job  Search 1 Week 


• Work  Placement  Experience 4 Weeks 

Ample  Opportunities  to  Market  Your  Training 
in  Quality  Assurance  in  the  Job  Market 

Course  starts  in  Guelph  on  September  11,  2000 
(7th  time  offered  and  has  been  very  successful) 

HJM  Quality  Education  Consultants,  Inc. 
519-824-1786 

Financial  assistance  may  be  available  for  qualified  applicants. 


Royal  City  Travel 


BWeSISnIt ravpl  Agency 

^ EXPRESS  Representative 


ONT.  UC  #2716341 


To  Serve  You  Better. 

• Free  ticket  & brochure 
delivery  to  all  U of  G 
departments 

• Corporate  rate  hotel 
program 

• Corporate  rate  car  rentals 

• Corporate  management 
reports 

• Corporate  care  program... 
‘‘travellers  24  hour 
emergency  service” 

• Senior  corporate 
consultants 

• Full  service  American 
Express  Travel  Agency 

763-3520 

Royal  Plaza 

(Paisley  & Norfolk) 

dennisrct@golden.net 
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Centre  Marks  First  Decade 


Hundreds  of  young  alumni  and  parents  attend  celebration 


Face  painting  was  a popular  activity  at  the  Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre’s  anniversary  party.  From  left  are 
parent  lane  Coventry,  preschool  student  Marcus  Kuehner  and  his  mom,  Claudia.  photo  by  martin  Schwalbe 


Bequests  Support 
CSAHS  Students 

1 920s  Mac  grads  remember  their  alma  mater 


More  than  400  people 
turned  out  June  18  to  help 
U of  G’s  Child-Care  and  Learning 
Centre  celebrate  its  10lh  anniversary. 
The  afternoon  featured  a barbecue, 
story  readings,  musical  perform- 
ances, crafts  and  picture  displays. 

Among  the  guests  was  six-year- 
old  Benjamin  Budgeon-Strating, 
who  attended  the  centre  from  in- 
fancy until  entering  kindergarten. 
He  was  able  to  boast  that  he  is  one  of 
the  centre's  most  loyal  alumni  be- 
cause he  was  enrolled  months  be- 
fore he  was  even  bom.  His  parents, 
Henry  Strating  and  Robyn  Budg- 
eon,  then  U of  G students,  put  him 
on  the  waiting  list  during  the  first 
trimester  of  Budgeon’s  pregnancy. 
“We  put  down  ‘no  name’  on  our  ap- 


plication form,”  Strating  says  with  a 
laugh. 

The  celebration  was  intended  to 
allow  families  and  staff  to  reconnect, 
says  April  de  Voy,  who  co-ordinated 
the  reunion  planning  committee. 
“Many  of  the  children  who  attended 
started  here  as  infants,  and  it  was  fun 
to  see  them  ‘grown  up.’” 

Brenda  Whiteside,  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs), 
whose  own  two  children  attended 
the  centre,  adds:  “We  wanted  to 
pause  and  acknowledge  that  the 
centre’s  10,h  anniversary  is  some- 
thing special  to  celebrate.” 

Over  the  years,  the  centre  has 
created  a community  of  families, 
says  Maurice  Oishi,  whose  son, 
Yoshio,  attends  the  centre’s  junior 


preschool  program . “It  has  become  a 
part  of  our  lives  through  the  thought- 
ful care  provided  to  our  children,  as 
well  as  through  the  friendships  and 
ties  that  have  developed  among 
teachers,  volunteers,  students  and 
parents.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  the  centre  has  been  a significant 
achievement  for  the  University.  “Not 
only  does  it  provide  high-quality 
child  care  for  students,  faculty,  staff 
and  the  Guelph  community,  it  has 
also  demonstrated  excellence  in  its 
partnership  with  the  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion in  delivering  teaching,  research 
and  observation  functions  to  child 
studies  majors.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Students  in  the  College  of 
Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences  (CSAHS)  will  benefit  from 
nearly  $1.5  million  in  bursary  and 
scholarship  money,  thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  two  early  Macdonald 
Institute  graduates. 

The  late  Audrey  Yeandle,  Mac 
DHE  1925,  and  Katherine  Beck,  Mac 
DHE  1922,  were  fond  of  their  alma 
mater  and  remembered  it  gener- 
ously in  their  wills. 

Some  $475,000  has  come  to 
CSAHS  from  the  Yeandle  estate,  an 
amount  matched  by  the  province 
through  U of  G’s  ACCESS  Fund, 
bringing  the  total  amount  desig- 
nated to  student  aid  from  this  one 
gift  to  $950,000.  The  Yeandle  will  di- 
rected that  the  money  be  used  to- 
wards bursaries  in  the  departments 
of  Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition  and  Consumer  Studies,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
college. 

Beck  left  some  $480,000  to  the 
University,  directing  that  it  be  used 
to  fund  scholarships  in  her  name  in 
CSAHS,  probably  at  the  graduate 
level. 

“Generations  of  students  will  be 
the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  the  gen- 
erosity reflected  in  these  gifts,”  says 
Ross  Butler,  U of  G’s  director  for 
planned  giving  programs. 

Prof.  Michael  Nightingale,  out- 
going dean  of  CSAHS,  says  funding 
for  bursaries  and  scholarships  “is 
absolutely  crucial  to  the  mission  of 
CSAHS  if  we  are  to  ensure  accessi- 
bility and  quality.  This  is  perhaps 
particularly  true  of  the  continuing 
need  for  graduate  scholarships, 
which  will  help  enable  us  to  attract 


and  retain  today’s  top-notch  stu- 
dents and  future  faculty  stars.” 

Audrey  Yeandle,  who  died  in 
March  1999  in  Stratford,  was  a life- 
long supporter  of  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute, the  College  of  Family  and 
Consumer  Studies  and,  more  re- 
cently, CSAHS.  She  had  previously 
supported  the  library,  War  Memo- 
rial Hall,  the  FACS  Building  addi- 
tion and  scholarships.  She  is 
survived  by  a sister,  Mary,  who 
graduated  from  Mac  in  1927,  and  a 
brother,  Harry.  Both  sisters  taught 
for  years  at  the  John  Fisher  School  in 
Toronto. 

“When  you  bear  in  mind  the 
time  in  which  these  women  ob- 
tained their  degrees  and  embarked 
upon  careers,  you  realize  that  they 
were  true  pioneers,”  says 
Nightingale.  “The  relationships  that 
Audrey  Yeandle  and  Katherine  Beck 
made  early  on  in  life  carried  through 
the  decades.  They  never  forgot  the 
friends  they  made  at  Mac,  the  qual- 
ity of  their  education  or  the  faculty 
and  staff,  and  this  sense  of  family  has 
been  amply  reflected  in  the  gifts 
made  that  will  help  tomorrow’s  pio- 
neering men  and  women.  Their  gen- 
erosity is  heartwarming  and  serves 
as  an  example  to  us  all.” 

Tim  Mau,  senior  manager  for  de- 
velopment in  CSAHS,  says:  “There’s 
no  question  that  my  job  is  made 
much  easier  thanks  to  the  long  his- 
tory and  relationships  already  in 
place  that  underpin  CSAHS,  includ- 
ing those  of  Macdonald  Institute. 
Ties  old  and  new  are  critical  as  we 
seek  to  build  support  for  the  impor- 
tant mission  of  the  college.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Physics  Educators  Headed  for  U of  G 

Conference  to  feature  Guelph  profs  as  plenary  speakers 


UOF  G will  attract  a critical 
mass  of  international  physics 
educators  during  back-to-back 
meetings  to  be  held  on  campus  later 
this  month. 

First  up  is  a week-long  series  of 
workshops  July  23  to  28  for  about 
120  high  school  physics  teachers  un- 
der the  Physics  Teaching  Resources 
Agents  (PTRA)  program.  The  sum- 
mer meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Physics  Teachers  (AAPT) 
will  then  take  place  July  29  to  Aug.  2. 
The  latter  gathering  is  expected  to 
attract  about  1 ,000  AAPT  members, 
including  Canadian  teachers  from 
several  provincial  chapters. 

Guelph  physics  professor  Ernie 
McFarland,  who  is  co-chairing  the 
host  committee  with  colleague  Prof. 
Jim  Hunt,  says  the  conference  will 
provide  “a  great  opportunity  to 
showcase  our  department  and  Uni- 
versity to  physics  educators  from 
universities,  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  across  North  America,  and 
some  from  abroad  as  well.” 

Attending  both  gatherings  — 
and  the  only  Ontario  teacher  to  take 


part  in  the  PTRA  program  — will  be 
Diana  Hall,  a 1983  physics  and 
mathematics  graduate  of  Guelph. 
Since  1992,  Hall  has  taught  physics 
to  OAC  and  Grade  12  gifted  students 
at  Bell  High  School  in  Nepean. 

“Personally,  the  benefit  for  me  is 
just  talking  to  other  physics  teach- 
ers,” says  Hall,  who  is  past-president 
of  the  300-strong  Ontario  Associa- 
tion of  Physics  Teachers  (OAPT) 
and  who  serves  as  the  Ontario  repre- 
sentative to  the  American  organiza- 
tion. “I  always  come  home  from 
conferences  inspired,  and  that’s  one 
thing  that  is  lacking  when  you’re 
stuck  away  in  your  classroom.” 

During  the  PTRA  workshops, 
delegates  will  receive  training  in 
teaching  techniques  to  pass  along  to 
fellow  teachers  back  home.  Hall  says 
she  might  conduct  workshops  for 
teachers  in  Ottawa  or  perhaps 
through  the  OAPT  or  the  Science 
Teachers  Association  of  Ontario. 

Hall  will  stay  on  for  the  AAPT 
meeting,  which  is  usually  held  in  the 
United  States.  The  association’s  last 
Canadian  gathering  was  in  British 


Columbia  in  1991. 

“A  couple  of  staff  members  from 
the  AAPT  executive  office  in  Mary- 
land came  to  Guelph  for  a site  visit 
two  or  three  years  ago,  liked  the 
campus  and  the  support  from  Con- 
ference Services  and,  probably  most 
important,  were  impressed  with  the 
level  of  support  the  Department  of 
Physics  could  provide  for  the  meet- 
ing,” says  McFarland. 

Two  of  this  summer’s  three 
AAPT  plenary  speakers  will  be 
Guelph  physics  faculty.  Prof.  John 
Simpson  will  discuss  the  Sudbury 
Neutrino  Observatory  (SNO)  and  U 
of  G’s  involvement  in  this  interna- 
tional collaboration  designed  to 
learn  more  about  the  solar  system 
and  the  universe.  Prof.  Eric  Poisson 
will  speak  on  gravitational-wave  as- 
tronomy. 

In  addition,  physics  professor 
Ross  Hallett  and  staff  member  Bill 
Teesdale  will  talk  about  innovative 
aspects  of  physics  teaching  at 
Guelph.  Conference  delegates  will 
also  visit  department  research  labs 
and  the  U of  G observatory. 


“A  constant  challenge  for  physics 
teachers  at  any  level  is  to  help  stu- 
dents learn  material  that  is  difficult 
for  many  of  them,  especially  non- 
physics majors,”  says  McFarland. 
“Quite  a few  of  the  presentations  will 
deal  with  various  interactive  teach- 
ing techniques  that  are  being  used  to 
engage  students  more  actively  in 
classes  and  hence  improve  their 
learning.” 

Although  the  gatherings  will  fo- 
cus on  teaching  and  curriculum  is- 
sues, delegates  might  also  engage  in 
behind-the-scenes  discussions  about 
the  growing  shortage  of  science 
teachers,  especially  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  Referring  to  a recent  me- 
dia report  about  the  hot  demand  for 
specialists  in  Canada  and  the  States, 
Hall  recalls  graduating  from  Guelph 
among  a class  of  only  about  eight 
students.  She  says  she  had  no  diffi- 
culty landing  a teaching  job  eight 
years  ago. 

“If  I ever  wondered  why  I was  do- 
ing it  then,  I’m  glad  I’m  doing  it 
now.  It’s  saved  my  job  a number  of 
times.  I feel  fortunate  that  I’m  able  to 


teach  what  I want.” 

For  several  years,  Hall  co- 
ordinated the  province-wide  OAPT 
Grade  12  physics  contest.  This  year, 
she  chaired  the  OAPT  committee 
that  organized  the  2000  annual  con- 
ference at  McMaster.  She  also  de- 
signed a logo  based  on  the  SNO 
facility  to  adorn  T-shirts  that  will  be 
available  during  this  summer’s 
AAPT  gathering. 

Far  from  being  fit  only  for  bud- 
ding Einsteins,  physics  underpins 
numerous  real-world  applications 
that  creative  teachers  can  use  to  en- 
tice students,  says  Hall.  “It’s  every- 
where.” 

For  one  of  her  favourite  teaching 
demonstrations  on  the  physics  of 
music,  for  example,  she  piqued  stu- 
dents’ interest  by  designing  a voice 
box  like  that  used  by  pop  star  Peter 
Frampton.  “I  make  it  out  of  a Radio 
Shack  speaker  and  a piece  of  plastic 
hosing,  so  they  think  that’s  pretty 
cool.”  Similarly,  she  has  used  an  ex- 
ternal guitar  pickup  to  discuss  elec- 
tromagnetism. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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Web  Site 
Opens 
Window 
on  Arctic 


CyberNatural  introduces 


Canadians  to  polar  life 


UOF  G’S  CyberNatural  Soft- 
ware Group  launched  a 
groundbreaking  Web  site  July  1 
intended  to  introduce  Canadians  to 
the  country’s  vast  polar  regions. 

Canada's  Polar  Life  has  eight 
components,  including  science  up- 
dates, searchable  databases  and 
eventually  a “Polar  Forum”  that  will 
allow  students  and  educators  to  in- 
teract in  their  quest  to  learn  about 
the  Arctic.  The  Web  site  is  part  of  an 
extensive  multimedia  package  on 
Canada’s  polar  life  that  will  also  in- 
clude a DVD,  CD-ROM  and  a 
teacher’s  manual  that  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  every  primary  and  sec- 
ondary school  in  Canada. 

“By  creating  educational  materi- 
als on  the  Arctic  designed  for  use  on 
a national  scale,  the  perspectives  of 
young  Canadians  can  be  directed 
northwards,”  says  Prof.  Paul  He- 
bert, chair  of  the  Department  of  Zo- 
ology, who  started  CyberNatural 
Software. 

The  Web  site,  DVD  and 
CD-ROM  are  intended  to  spur  in- 
terest in  the  Arctic,  foster  respect  for 
arctic  ecosystems  and  make  people 
more  aware  that  research  is  needed 
to  ensure  that  the  North  is  devel- 
oped wisely,  says  Hebert.  “These 
digital  media  will  bring  the  land- 
scape and  life  of  the  Arctic  within 
the  reach  of  all  Canadian  youth.” 
Project  manager  Judy  Wearing- 
Wilde  adds  that  the  arctic  project  is 
Continued  on  page  10 


Crawlers  Chronicled 
at  Point  Pelee  Park 


Researchers  create  database  of  Pelee  insects 


A SUMMER  SPENT  with  millions 
of  insects  might  drive  some 
people  buggy,  but  it  has  U of  G 
researchers  buzzing  with  excite- 
ment. They’ve  created  the  first  auth- 
oritative insect  database  of  Point 
Pelee  National  Park,  the  country’s 
southernmost  point. 

Chronicling  the  park’s  rich  insect 
fauna  last  summer  led  Prof.  Stephen 
Marshall,  Environmental  Biology, 
and  undergraduate  student  Owen 
Lonsdale  to  some  interesting  discov- 
eries. 

“Point  Pelee  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant place  because  it  supports 
faunal  elements  that  don’t  occur 
anywhere  else  in  Canada,  says 
Marshall.  “Insect  diversity  is  syn- 
onymous with  biodiversity.  Insects 
tell  us  a lot  about  our  environment 
and  the  way  it’s  changing.” 

There  are  an  estimated  60,000 
species  of  insects  in  Canada  and 


6,000  to  10,000  in  Point  Pelee  Na- 
tional Park,  he  says.  About  1,000 
species  have  been  identified  and  in- 
cluded in  the  Point  Pelee  database, 
and  others  are  continually  being 
added  on  the  basis  of  new  sampling 
and  ongoing  efforts  to  identify  in- 
sects from  older  samples. 

Some  species  can’t  yet  be  identi- 
fied because  they’re  new  to  science, 
and  many  species  can’t  be  identified 
because  they  belong  to  groups  for 
which  the  available  literature  is  in- 
adequate, says  Marshall.  Other 
groups  of  insects  can  be  identified 
only  by  collaborating  specialists 
(taxonomists)  at  other  institutions. 
Leaf-mining  flies,  for  example,  are 
abundant  in  the  national  park,  but  as 
yet  remain  unidentified. 

Many  species  in  the  inventory, 
such  as  the  Say’s  bush  cricket,  are 
known  from  a very  few  sites  in 
Continued  on  page  10 


Prof.  Stephen  Marshall,  Environmental  Biology,  left,  and  student  Owen 
Lonsdale  are  adding  to  U of  G’s  insect  collection,  the  oldest  in  Canada. 
They’ve  created  the  first  authoritative  insect  database  of  Point  Pelee 
National  Park.  The  insects  shown  here  are  giant  lacewings,  which  have 
been  extirpated  from  northeastern  North  America. 
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Three  Receive  New 
Support  From  CFI 

Funding  will  boost  collaborative  interdisciplinary 
research  on  campus  and  across  the  country 


UOF  G RESEARCHERS  have  been 
awarded  close  to  $4  million  in 
the  latest  round  of  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI) 
funding  announced  July  25.  With 
matching  support  from  provincial 
and  industry  partners,  that  total 
could  rise  to  more  than  $9.9  million. 

Three  projects  received  funding. 
Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zoology, 
was  awarded  $2.1  million  for  “En- 
hancing Fish  Performance:  From 
Genes  to  Populations.’’  Prof.  Nigel 
Bunce,  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
received  $1.2  million  to  establish  a U 
of  G Electrochemical  Technology 
Centre.  And  Prof.  Iain  Campbell, 
Physics,  was  awarded  $570,519  for 
the  National  Proton  Mvcroprobe  Fa- 
cility for  Environmental  Analysis. 

With  the  latest  announcement, 
CFI  funding  alone  to  U of  G totals 
some  $17.5  million  to  date.  With 
matching  funds,  that  figure  is  $46.25 
million. 

The  fish  project  will  see  the  estab- 
lishment of  state-of-the-art  infra- 
structure to  support  joint  research 
initiatives  at  U of  G and  New  Bruns- 
wick’s Huntsman  Marine  Science 
Centre  in  the  areas  of  aquaculture 
biotechnology,  metabolic  research 
of  aquacultured  species,  fish  health 
management  and  fish  stock  assess- 
ment and  management.  The  inter- 
disciplinary project  includes  more 
than  25  researchers  from  the  College 
of  Biological  Science,  OVC,  OAC, 
Environment  Canada  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo. 

Beneficiaries  of  the  funding  in- 
clude the  Hagen  Aqualab,  the  Axel- 
rod Institute  of  Ichthyology,  Alma 
Aquaculture  Research  Station  and 
Huntsman.  Three  new  research 
laboratories  will  be  built  at  Guelph, 
and  sophisticated  fish-holding  facili- 
ties will  be  expanded  and  developed 
at  the  Aqualab,  Alma  and  Hunts- 
man. 

CFI  funding  will  also  support  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment,  includ- 
ing a gas  chromatograph  mass  spec- 
trometer, a high-performance  liquid 
chromatography  radiation  detector 
and  UV-visible  spectrophotometers. 

“We’re  thrilled  that  the  wider  re- 
search community  through  CFI  has 
recognized  the  broad  scale  of  excel- 
lence in  aquatic  sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph,”  says  Van  Der 
Kraak.  “What’s  also  really  exciting  is 
that  this  is  a project  that  reaches 
across  disciplines  throughout  the 


entire  breadth  of  the  University.  The 
new  infrastructure  will  ensure  that 
we  continue  to  be  leaders  in  the 
aquatic  sciences  not  only  in  terms  of 
freshwater  systems  but  also  in  seawa- 
ter, through  our  expanded  partner- 
ships with  Huntsman.  It  was  a 
pleasure  working  with  everyone  in 
bringing  this  application  together. 
Denis  Lynn  (zoology  professor  and 
director  of  the  Hagen  Aqualab),  in 
particular,  was  a major  driving  force 
in  bringing  this  proposal  to  comple- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  University 
as  a whole.” 

The  Electrochemical  Technology 
Centre  (ETC)  funding  will  support 
the  establishment  of  a centre  for 
electrochemical  and  chemical  analy- 
sis and  surface  analysis  and  imaging, 
thin  films,  nanotechnology,  elec- 
trometallurgy, waste  treatment,  elec- 
trosynthesis and  electrochemical 
biosensors  development.  ETC  in- 
cludes 10  researchers  from  U of  G’s 
departments  of  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry and  Physics,  as  well  as  col- 
leagues at  McGill  and  Waterloo. 

“We  are  really  excited  about  the 
CFI  award  to  the  Electrochemical 
Technology  Centre,”  says  Bunce. 
“This  infrastructure  will  give  ETC 
equipment  that  will  make  our 
Guelph  and  Waterloo  team  the  lead- 
ers in  our  area  in  Canada.  What  is 
especially  encouraging  is  the  recog- 
nition this  award  brings  to  the  cali- 
bre of  the  research  being  carried  out 
in  the  physical  sciences  at  Guelph. 
The  department,  college  and  Uni- 
versity have  been  extremely  suppor- 
tive of  this  initiative,  even  to  the 
point  of  committing  a new  faculty 
position  to  this  area  ahead  of  our  ac- 
tually securing  the  CFI  funding." 

The  new  appointee  is  Aziz 
Houmam,  a synthetic  electrochem- 
ist, who  arrived  on  campus  just  a 
week  after  the  CFI  announcement. 

ETC  equipment  purchases  will 
include  eight  stand-alone  poten- 
tiostats  (used  to  control  current  and 
potential  at  an  electrode),  a quartz 
crystal  nanobalance  electrochemis- 
try system,  AC  impedance  system, 
biopotentiostatic  impedance  spec- 
troscopy system,  UHV  surface 
analysis  system,  imaging  microRa- 
man  spectrometer,  interference  mi- 
croscope, ellipsometer  and  surface 
plasmon  resonance  imaging  system. 

Campbell’s  funding  will  help 
purchase  a state-of-the-art  accelera- 
Continued  on  page  9 
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Unique  B.Comm.  Program 
Gears  Up  to  Boost  Enrolment 


Program’s  alumni  are  employed  with  key  players  in  business  and  real  estate  industry 
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Consumer  studies  professors 
John  Auld  and  Jane  Londerville 
have  lofty  ambitions  for  U of  G’s 
housing  and  real  estate  management 
(HREM)  B.Comm.  A U of  G success 
story,  it  is  also  one  of  the  University’s 
best-kept  secrets,  something  that 
may  be  about  to  change  as  faculty, 
with  the  hearty  support  of  alumni, 
gear  up  to  boost  enrolment. 

“Our  program  is  unique  in  On- 
tario and  a niche  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,”  says  Auld,  noting  that  the 
only  other  real  estate  B.Comm.  in 
Canada  is  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia.  “There’s  a 25-year  history 
at  Guelph  of  an  emphasis  in  the 
housing  area,  and  the  B.Comm.  pro- 
gram evolved  from  that  to  where  it  is 
today  as  a major  in  the  Faculty  of 
Management.” 

Alumni  can’t  say  enough  good 
things  about  the  program.  “I  feel  the 
HREM  B.Comm.  gave  me  an  edge  by 
educating  me  on  the  history  of  past 
real  estate  and  economic  cycles  and 
what  future  trends  may  lie  ahead,” 
says  Terry  Ellery,  who  graduated 
from  the  program  in  1996  and  is  now 
president  of  Biltmore  Homes,  which 
will  post  annual  revenues  of  more 
than  $3.7  million  this  year. 

“The  flexibility  in  choosing  elec- 
tives allowed  me  to  explore  other 
courses  that  complement  the  core 
courses,”  he  says.  “And  I put  the  les- 
sons learned  to  use  everyday.” 

For  example,  he  uses  knowledge 
gained  in  the  course  “Housing  Fi- 
nance” to  help  comfort  anxious  new 
home  buyers. 

“I  use  the  information  1 learned 
to  educate  my  customers  on  how  the 
industry  works  and  why  trends  occur 
as  they  do.  To  me,  it’s  very  important 
to  teach  my  customers  about  their 
biggest  investment.  It’s  a bit  more 
work  than  just  selling  a house,  but 
it’s  worth  it  when  I realize  how  com- 
fortable it  makes  them  feel  dealing 
with  me.  When  their  stress  level  is 
decreased,  my  stress  level  is  de- 
creased.” 

The  program’s  alumni  are  em- 
ployed with  many  of  the  key  players 
in  the  business  and  real  estate  indus- 
try — the  major  banks,  trust  compa- 
nies, property  management  firms  — 
and  tend  to  be  a close-knit  group  of 
highly  motivated  students,  more  of- 
ten than  not  remaining  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  faculty  long  after 
graduation. 

Ellery  says  his  graduating  class 
tries  to  get  together  a couple  of  times 
a year.  “You  might  be  surprised  at 
how  powerful  and  handy  a network 
of  individuals  specializing  in  various 


aspects  of  the  real  estate  industry  can 
be.  I’ve  taken  advantage  of  it  in  set- 
ting up  and  growing  my  company.” 

Prof.  Marjorie  Wall,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Consumer  Studies, 
which  administers  the  program,  says 
she’d  like  to  capitalize  on  those  rela- 
tionships as  the  department  looks  to 
enhance  the  program’s  visibility  with 
prospective  students.  One  option  be- 
ing explored  is  the  establishment  of 
an  industry  advisory  committee  that 
would  meet  regularly  to  discuss  cur- 
rent business  cycles,  curriculum  and 
other  issues. 

“Another  option  is  to  have 
HREM  students  and  alumni  return 
to  their  high  schools  to  promote  the 
program,”  says  Wall.  “We’d  also  like 
to  highlight  the  program’s  new  co- 
op feature  more.” 

Four  of  the  roughly  10  first-year 
students  this  fall  have  chosen  the 
co-op  route.  “We  hope  to  eventually 
have  25  to  30  students  a year  in  the 
co-op  stream,”  she  says. 

Erin  Shirley,  who  enters  her 
fourth  year  of  the  program  this  Sep- 
tember, did  her  co-op  placement 
with  White  Caps  Property  Manage- 
ment last  year. 

“I  found  the  courses  I had  already 
taken  were  highly  applicable  in  my 
co-op  term  because  they  teach  the 
theory  behind  everything,  but  allow 
us  to  apply  it  in  real-life  situations 
through  case  studies  and  research 
projects.  They  prepared  me  very  well 
for  my  placement.” 

Faculty  would  like  to  double  the 
program’s  enrolment  over  the  next 
few  years,  from  its  current  50  stu- 
dents. That’s  a challenge,  says  Wall, 
because  there  are  misconceptions 
about  the  program. 

“Although  some  of  our  graduates 
go  on  to  work  for  commercial  bro- 
kers, many  go  into  real  estate  ap- 
praisal or  property  management 
with  major  firms  like  Cadillac  Fair- 


view,  or  into  property  development, 
project  management  or  mortgage 
lending  with  an  organization  like 

CIBC.” 

Shirley  agrees.  “For  the  most 
part,  we  don’t  sell  houses  when  we 
graduate.  Rather  than  a real  estate  li- 
cence upon  graduation,  we  leave 
with  a much  more  applicable  degree 
that  will  allow  us  to  choose  any  path 
in  the  industry  we  like.  Or  we  can 
take  what  we  learn  and  apply  it  to- 
wards a graduate  program.” 

Graduates  point  to  the  quality  of 
the  program  as  the  basis  for  its  suc- 
cess. The  curriculum  includes 
courses  core  to  any  commerce  de- 
gree program,  including  economics, 
accounting,  marketing  and  statis- 
tics. HREM  students  also  learn 
housing  policy,  research  methods, 
real  estate  law,  urban  economics, 
appraisal,  real  estate  finance  and 
quantitative  and  statistical  analysis. 

“Students  emerge  with  a 
B.Comm.  that  has  given  them  a 
strong  foundation  across  the  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  targeted  courses  on 
the  specifics  of  today’s  and  tomor- 
row’s real  estate  environment,”  says 
Londerville.  “The  value  is  proven  by 
the  fact  that  most  students  have  jobs 
in  the  field  even  before  they  gradu- 
ate.” 

In  addition,  by  completing  the 
degree,  students  can  obtain  credit 
for  courses  required  to  obtain  Ac- 
credited Appraiser  Canadian  Insti- 
tute designation. 

The  HREM  B.Comm.  is  co- 
ordinated through  the  Faculty  of 
Management.  This  September,  three 
new  B.Comm.  programs  are  being 
added  — human  resources  manage- 
ment, public  management  and  tour- 
ism management  — bringing  to 
eight  the  total  number  of  B.Comm. 
programs  offered  at  Guelph. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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Members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental 
Biology  will  hold  a memorial 
service  Aug.  17  for  Sue  Sprowl,  a 
staff  member  in  the  department 
who  died  July  26  at  Chedoke 
McMaster  Medical  Centre  in 
Hamilton. 

Family,  friends  and  colleagues 
are  invited  to  attend  the  memorial 
service,  which  begins  at  1:30  p.m. 
at  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute, 


328  Victoria  Rd.  S. 

Sue  Sprowl  held  a number  of 
part-time  positions  at  U of  G be- 
ginning in  1972  and  joined  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Bi- 
ology full  time  in  1988.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  son,  Jim,  one  brother 
and  two  nephews. 

A tree  will  be  planted  in  her 
memory  Sept.  24  at  2:30  p.m.  at 
the  Wall-Custance  Memorial  For- 
est in  the  Arboretum. 
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ARBORETUM  TO  HOLD 
PLANT  SALE  SEPT.  9 

The  Arboretum  Auxiliary 
will  hold  its  eighth  annual 
plant  sale  Sept.  9 from  9 
a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at  the  RJ.  Hil- 
ton Centre  on  College  Ave- 
nue. More  than  400  species 
of  trees,  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  sale,  which  runs 
rain  or  shine.  Admission  is 


free.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  4110. 


LIBRARY  ON  REDUCED 
SCHEDULE  IN  AUGUST 

The  U of  G Library  will  operate 
with  a reduced  schedule  and  with 
limited  services  during  the 
between-semester  period.  From 
Aug.  16  to  Sept.  4,  McLaughlin 
Library  will  be  open  from  8:30  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and 
from  noon  to  7 p.m.  on  weekends 
and  Labour  Day.  The  Veterinary 
Science  Library  will  be  open  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Monday  to  Fri- 
day and  closed  on  weekends  and 
Labour  Day.  For  reference  service 
hours  during  this  period,  call  Ext. 


3617. 


GRYPHONS  TOASTMASTERS 
CLUB  CHARTERED 

The  Gryphons  Toastmasters  Club 
was  officially  recognized  and  char- 
tered by  Toastmasters  Interna- 
tional in  July.  Toastmasters  is  an 
internationally  recognized  educa- 
tional organization  dedicated  to 
improving  the  verbal  communica- 
tion skills  and  leadership  skills  of  its 
members.  The  Gryphons  Club  is 
one  of  three  Toastmasters  Clubs  in 
Guelph.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Office  of  Open  Learning,  the  Gry- 
phons Toastmasters  Club  meets 
Wednesday  mornings  at  7:30  a.m. 
in  Room  104  of  Johnston  Hall.  For 
more  details,  call  Peggy  Nagle  at 
846-2288. 


COU  RELEASES  REPORTS 

The  Council  of  Ontario  Universi- 
ties has  released  two  studies  led  by 
the  late  David  Smith,  former  chair 
of  the  Advisory  Panel  of  Future 
Directions  for  Post-Secondary 
Education.  How  Will  I Know  if 
There  Is  Quality?  examines  quality 
indicators  and  quality  enhance- 
ment in  universities.  Will  There  Be 
Enough  Excellent  Profs f explores 
prospective  demand  and  supply 
conditions  for  faculty  over  the  next 
decade.  For  a copy  of  the  reports, 
call  416-979-2165,  Ext.  236,  send 
e-mail  to  pub_aff@cou.on.ca  or 
visit  the  Web  site  www.cou.on.ca. 


CFUW  HOLDS  ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE  AUG.  17  TO  20 

The  Canadian  Federation  of  Uni- 
versity will  hold  its  annual  general 
meeting  and  conference  Aug.  17  to 
20  at  U of  G.  More  titan  300  univer- 
sity women  from  across  the  coun- 
try are  expected  to  attend  the  con- 
ference, titled  “Open  the  Doors. 
Keynote  speaker  is  former  politi- 
cian Flora  MacDonald,  who  will 
discuss  “Opening  the  Doors  for  the 
Women  of  the  World”  Aug.  19. 
The  conference  will  also  feature  16 
workshops  on  a variety  of  themes. 


DIGIN! 


Sod  was  turned  last  month  for  U of  G’s  new  East  Residence  Village,  a townhouse-style  complex  scheduled 
to  be  completed  by  the  fall  of  2001.  Turning  over  the  first  shovel  of  dirt  at  the  site  are,  from  left,  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance  and  administration);  Al  Mclnnis,  director  of  Student  Housing  Services; 
Brenda  Whiteside,  associate  vice-president  (student  affairs);  and  Mike  Stephenson,  president  of  Interhall 
Council.  PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Spring  Rains  Have  Little 
Impact  on  Great  Lakes 

Water  must  be  recognized  as  valuable  and  limited  resource,  geographer  says 


The  seemingly  unending  rain- 
fall that  soaked  much  of 
Ontario  this  spring  will  have  only  a 
small  effect  on  low  Great  Lakes 
levels,  says  Prof.  Barry  Smit, 
Geography.  The  situation  reflects  the 
inherent  variability  in  climate,  he 
says,  and  with  changing  climate, 
people  should  be  prepared  for  even 
more  unpredictability. 

Smit,  a member  of  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  UN  En- 
vironment Program  and  a contribu- 
tor to  the  Intergovernmental  Panel 
on  Climate  Change,  says  low  water 
levels  in  bodies  of  water  as  large  as 
the  Great  Lakes  can  be  expected  even 
without  global  climate  change  and 
shouldn’t  come  as  a surprise.  But 
they  may  become  more  frequent  and 
severe  with  a changing  climate. 

“Water  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
climate  change,”  he  says.  “The  lower 
rainfall  in  the  past  few  years  com- 
bined with  high  evaporation  inevita- 
bly results  in  lower  lake  levels.” 

But  according  to  Smit,  reports 
that  the  average  temperature  has 
risen  and  that  Canada  is  seeing  less 
precipitation  in  general  must  be  in- 
terpreted with  caution.  Climate  is 
naturally  variable,  he  says,  and  tem- 
peratures and  precipitation  levels  are 
expected  to  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year.  That’s  why  a period  of  at  least 


30  years  must  be  examined  to  iden- 
tify patterns  and  to  determine  if 
fluxes  in  temperature  and  precipita- 
tion are  meaningful. 

Smit  agrees  there  have  been  fre- 
quent dry  spells  in  Canada  in  recent 
years  and  that  the  low  water  levels  of 
the  Great  Lakes  are  a serious  con- 
cern. He  says  these  conditions  could 
be  associated  with  climate  change 
and  shouldn’t  be  ignored.  But  he 
notes  that  in  two  years,  water  levels 
could  be  way  up  again,  and  he  en- 
courages people  to  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  story — how  humans  deal 
with  variations  in  water  supplies. 

Growing  populations  and  the 
high  quality  of  life  that  much  of  soci- 
ety enjoys  contributes  to  climate- 
related  problems  such  as  water 
shortages  and  water-use  restrictions. 
For  example,  more  people  drawing 
from  drinking-water  reserves  to 
wash  their  cars  and  water  their  lawns 
— combined  with  dry  spells  — 
places  stress  on  water  supplies.  Smit 
suggests  that  people  start  thinking 
more  seriously  about  water  manage- 
ment and  the  way  they  use  water. 

“Very  few  people  think  we  are 
having  a water  supply  problem,”  he 
says,  “but  water  is  a crucial  resource, 
and  we  need  to  manage  it  efficiently 
to  avoid  serious  complications.” 

Humans  are  also  part  of  the 


equation  because  of  the  way  they  re- 
spond to  — and  cope  with  — cli- 
mate variation,  says  Smit.  Goping 
ability  and  methods  are  greatly  influ- 
enced by  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions.  Western  societies 
are  fortunate  in  that  technological 
advancement  and  economic  stability 
have  provided  early  warning  sys- 
tems, insurance  policies  and  relief 
programs  to  help  deal  with  climate- 
related  risks,  he  says. 

But  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries, it’s  a different  story.  In 
Ethiopia,  for  example,  a severe  dry 
spell  can  lead  to  malnourishment 
and  starvation;  in  Canada,  it  may  be 
little  more  than  an  inconvenience. 

In  the  end,  it  remains  an  issue  of 
society  managing  its  resources  effec- 
tively, says  Smit.  “Decision-making 
must  ultimately  be  based  on  the 
knowledge  that  climate  is  inherendy 
variable.  When  people  make  foreign 
investments  or  plan  a vacation,  they 
count  on  currency  being  changeable. 
We  must  remember  that  climate  is 
unpredictable,  too,  and  incorporate 
that  knowledge  in  our  plans.” 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Meteorological  Service. 

BY  MARIANNE  CLARK 

OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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DRAMA  STUDENT  WINS  FIRST 
PLAYWRITING  CONTEST  AT 
TORONTO  FRINGE  FESTIVAL 

Fourth-year  drama  student  Tony 
Berto  has  won  first  prize  in  the 
Toronto  Fringe  Festival’s  inaugural 
playwriting  contest  for  his  play 
Bash,  the  story  of  a late-night  ses- 
sion in  a Metro  Police  holding 
room.  The  play’s  director,  Tim 
McKeon,  and  cast  members,  Byron 
Rouse,  Enver  Salie,  Thomas  Mor- 
gan Jones  and  Peter  DuBeau  Jr.,  are 
all  from  U of  G.  The  production 
received  a glowing  review  from 
Toronto  Star  theatre  critic  Richard 
Ouzounian  in  the  newspaper's  July 
10  issue. 


TALK  EARNS  NATIONAL  AWARD 

Ryan  Geil,  an  M.Sc.  student  work- 
ing with  Prof.  Larry  Peterson,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Botany,  and 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  biologist 
Fr^derique  Guinel,  received  the 
Canadian  Botanical  Association’s 
Cinq  Mars  Award  for  best  student 
oral  presentation  at  die  joint  Cana- 
dian Botanical  Association/Cana- 
dian Society  of  Plant  Physiologists 
Conference,  which  was  held 
recendy  in  London.  Geil  spoke  on 
“Exogenous  Ethylene  Inhibits  the 
Formation  of  Arbuscular  Mycor- 
rhizae  in  Pea  ( Pistim  sativum  L.  cv 
Sparkle).” 


FOOD  SCIENCE  STUDENTS 
CAPTURE  HONOURS 

U of  G’s  Food  Science  Challenge 
Team  (students  Amy  Proulx,  Karl 
Probst,  Cynthia  Arsenault  and  Scott 
Henry)  are  the  first  winners  of  the 
Marvin  Tung  Memorial  Award, 
presented  by  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Food  Science  and  Technology 
(CIFST)  at  its  recent  annual  meet- 
ing in  Winnipeg.  Guelph  beat  out 
four  other  teams  for  the  award, 
which  was  created  to  honour  the 
contributions  to  education  by  Prof. 
Marvin  Tung,  a food  science  faculty 
member  at  Guelph  from  1994  until 
his  death  in  1999.  CIFST  also  pre- 
sented the  3M  Award  to  graduate 
student  Susan  Abraham,  the  Fred 
Thompson  Award  to  graduate  stu- 
dent Robert  Blenkinsop  and  a Food 
Industry  Scholarship  to  Probst. 
Recent  food  science  graduate  Ben 
Roffey  placed  second  in  the  compe- 
tition for  the  Givaudan-Roure  Cen- 
tennial Award.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists  in  Dallas,  graduate 
student  Kwok- Yu  Ng  won  first  prize 
in  the  nutrition  division  of  the 
graduate  paper  competition. 


ROWERS  WIN  GOLD 
AT  ONTARIO  MASTERS 

Prof.  Nancy  Pollock-Ellwand, 
Landscape  Architecture,  and 
Margaret  Timmins  and  Judy  Chow 
of  the  Department  of  Food  Science 
were  members  of  a Guelph  Rowing 
Club  team  that  captured  a gold 
medal  at  the  Ontario  Masters 
Championships  in  Welland  last 
month.  Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  Land- 
scape Architecture,  was  part  of  a 
team  that  captured  bronze.  For 
information  about  a U of  G rowing 
team  that  was  established  this  year, 
call  Kehm  at  Ext.  8745. 
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Prof  Observes  Irregularities  in  Mexican  Election 

Political  scientist  says  it  was  ‘ business  as  usual ’ in  outlying  regions  of  Mexico 


Prof.  Jean  Mayer,  centre,  poses  outside  a voting  booth  in  San  Nicolas  de  los  Ranchos  in  the  state  of  Puebla, 
Mexico,  with  other  international  observers,  local  officials  and  the  children  of  one  of  the  officials. 


PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  JEAN  MAYER 


The  media  hailed  last  month’s 
general  elections  in  Mexico  as  a 
watershed  in  that  country’s  move 
towards  becoming  a true 
democracy.  But  according  to  U of  G 
political  science  professor  Jean 
Mayer,  who  was  on  the  ground  in 
the  rural  Puebla  region  acting  as  an 
international  observer  for  the 
elections,  the  scene  wasn’t  one  of 
unalloyed  propriety. 

‘‘Definitely,  it  was  business  as 
usual  in  the  outlying  regions,  with 
widespread  irregularities  evident,” 
he  says. 

Mayer,  a specialist  on  Mexico 
who  lived  there  as  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  1996/97,  says  the  illegalities 
included  groups  of  local  supporters 
of  the  ruling  Institutional  Revolu- 
tionary Party  (PRI)  party,  which  had 
held  an  autocratic  vise-like  grip  over 
the  country  for  71  years,  standing 
next  to  voting  booths  while  indi- 
viduals chose  their  candidates,  and 
more  doing  the  same  next  to  the  bal- 
lot boxes. 

“Some  people  would  emerge 
from  the  voting  booth  and  hold  up 
their  ballot  to  a local  PRI  representa- 
tive to  show  how  they  had  voted,” 
says  Mayer. 

Despite  the  intimidation  tactics, 
charismatic  opposition  leader 
Vicente  Fox  and  his  conservative 
National  Action  Party  swept  to 
power.  In  becoming  president-elect, 
Fox  overturned  a regime  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  many,  had,  over  the  course  of 
decades,  institutionalized  corrup- 
tion and  bureaucracy  across  the 
Mexican  landscape. 

With  the  growing  groundswell  of 
opposition  to  the  PRI  stranglehold 
on  power,  the  eyes  of  many  foreign 
observers,  governments  and  mem- 
bers of  the  media  were  turned  to- 
wards Mexico  in  the  weeks  leading 
up  to  the  election,  expecting  both 
momentous  change  and  perhaps  a 
violent  PRI  backlash. 

To  Mayer’s  surprise,  then,  few 
other  groups  who  had  sent  observers 


were  interested  in  the  complaints  of 
irregularities  that  Mayer  and  his  col- 
leagues discovered.  Everyone  from 
former  U.S.  president  Jimmy  Carter 
to  the  rhapsodic  media  reports  dis- 
patched described  the  elections  as 
“fair  and  free”  and  “almost  perfect.” 

“One  reporter  told  me:  ‘Jean,  Ca- 
nadians are  not  interested  in  your 
side  of  the  story  at  the  moment,’” 
says  Mayer. 

He  was  one  of  five  Canadian  aca- 
demics accredited  as  international 
observers  by  the  Mexican  election 
authority.  They  were  supported  in 
the  activities  by  a local  NGO,  Alianza 
Civica. 

Mayer  and  his  colleagues  chose  to 
monitor  the  elections  at  four  small 
villages  in  the  rural  Puebla  state,  a 
volcanic  region  with  a high  indige- 
nous population,  traditionally  PRI- 
controlled. 


“We  were  quite  worried  when  we 
arrived  the  day  before  the  election,” 
he  says.  “There  was  a large  concen- 
tration of  heavily  armed  soldiers 
making  their  presence  felt.  They  had 
automatic  weapons  and  drove 
around  in  Hummer  vehicles  with 
heavy  assault  weapons  mounted  on 
top.  In  this  part  of  Mexico,  the  sol- 
diers live  in  the  town  hall,  ostensibly 
to  suppress  guerillas  and  local  drug 
activity.  Unfortunately,  they  employ 
intimidation  tactics  against  the  local 
population,  and  because  they  live  in 
the  town  hall,  people  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  presence  and  view  it 
as  a natural  role  of  government.” 
Mayer  says  most  of  the  soldiers 
retreated  on  election  day,  although 
the  local  PRI  regional  “boss”  did 
come  to  introduce  himself  to  the  for- 
eigners and  make  them  feel  uncom- 
fortable. 


“He  asked  how  we  would  feel  if 
Mexican  observers  came  to  Canada 
to  observe  our  elections,”  says 
Mayer,  “and  I told  him  Mexican  ob- 
servers did  come  and  monitor  the 
last  Quebec  election.” 

In  addition  to  the  heavy.-handed 
party  tactics,  Mayer  also  saw  in- 
stances where  men  ordered  women 
to  vote  for  a certain  candidate,  and 
he  noted  that  services  for  the  native 
population,  who  speak  Nahuatl 
rather  than  Spanish,  were  almost 
non-existent. 

In  the  end,  the  PRI  still  won  by  a 
2-1  margin  in  Puebla.  Roughly  half 
the  population  abstained  from  vot- 
ing altogether.  “It  appears  the  PRI 
had  told  people:  ‘Vote  for  the  PRI  or 
don’t  vote  at  all,”’  says  Mayer. 

Despite  the  challenges,  the  politi- 
cal scientist  believes  he  had  a positive 
impact. 


“At  one  point,  we  came  back  to  a 
village  where  we  had  already  carried 
out  some  monitoring  and  found 
three  scared  people  in  a corner.  I ap- 
proached them,  and  they  came  for- 
ward to  formally  denounce  PRI 
tactics  that  they  claimed  had  been 
used  on  some  250  people.  It  took  a 
lot  of  courage  for  them  to  do  that, 
and  we  noted  their  complaint  for  our 
report.  My  only  concern  is  whether 
they  suffered  any  retribution  after- 
wards.” 

Mayer,  who  joined  U of  Gin  1999 
after  doing  his  PhD  at  Penn  State  on 
the  Mexican  democratic  movement 
and  industry,  is  wary  of  proclaiming 
Fox  the  country’s  saviour. 

“The  media  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  focused  on  the  election 
result  to  proclaim  that  democracy 
had  arrived  in  Mexico.  But  to  me, 
this  places  too  much  emphasis  on 
elections,  which  are  a process  of  de- 
mocracy, rather  than  the  substance. 
Fox  is  a populist  and,  like  many 
populists,  says  whatever  he  thinks 
will  be  popular.  He  says  he  wants  to 
fight  poverty  and  the  absence  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  many 
Mexicans,  but  then  he’s  also  very 
supportive  of  business  and  free  trade 
and  has  even  said  he  would  like  to 
privatize  the  schools.  Also,  no  one  in 
his  party  has  ever  governed  at  the 
national  level.  Can  he  overhaul  the 
bureaucracy,  fight  crime  and  cor- 
ruption? Remember,  Mexico  is  a 
place  where  these  institutions  and 
culture  are  heavily  entrenched. 

“That  said,  the  PRI  recognized  it 
had  lost  and  affirmed  it  would  trans- 
fer power  peacefully  — almost  un- 
heard of  in  Latin  American  politics. 
Also,  Mexico  has  a relatively  stable 
economy,  an  established  party  sys- 
tem and  social  organizations  that  are 
in  the  process  of  restructuring  and 
becoming  more  independent  from 
the  state.  Overall,  I’m  hopeful  but 
not  terribly  optimistic  about  the  fu- 
ture.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Temperament  Possible  Clue  for  Alzheimer  Caregivers 

Study  looks  at  links  between  personality  traits  and  behaviour  problems  in  patients 


A potential  link  between 
natural  temperament  and 
behaviour  problems  in  Alzheimer’s 
patients  could  have  important 
implications  for  caregivers,  say  U of 
G researchers. 

Psychology  professor  Mary 
Konstantareas  and  graduate  student 
Valerie  Temple  want  to  know  if  tem- 
perament can  be  used  to  predict  be- 
haviour problems  such  as  aggression 
in  people  with  Alzheimer’s,  a degen- 
erative disease  characterized  by  de- 
mentia. 

The  researchers  say  results  of 
their  study  could  allow  caregivers  to 
take  necessary  precautions  and  help 
them  provide  more  individualized 
care  for  patients. 

“The  behavioural  aspects  of  Alz- 
heimer’s patients  cause  the  most  dis- 


tress to  caregivers  and  loved  ones,” 
says  Temple.  “If  we  can  help  them 
anticipate  certain  behaviours,  they 
can  better  prepare  themselves  and 
their  surroundings.” 

Temple  believes  that  patients 
with  moderate  activity  levels  and 
more  adaptable  temperaments  may 
display  relatively  infrequent  prob- 
lem behaviour,  compared  with  those 
who  have  more  difficult  disposi- 
tions. She’s  looking  for  specific  pat- 
terns of  temperament  characteristics 
that  lead  to  a higher  or  lower  inci- 
dence of  behaviour  disturbances. 

Behaviour  problems  commonly 
associated  with  Alzheimer’s  disease 
include  wandering,  increased  agita- 
tion, day-night  reversal  and  aggres- 
sion. Temperament  is  the  relatively 
consistent,  basic  disposition  inher- 


ent in  a person  that  influences  level 
of  activity,  reactivity,  emotionality 
and  adaptability. 

The  sample  population  for  the 
study  includes  patients  and  caregiv- 
ers from  Surrey  Place  Centre  (a  To- 
ronto facility  for  individuals  with 
developmental  disabilities),  local  as- 
sociations for  community  living  and 
adult  dementia  day  programs.  Tem- 
ple is  conducting  interviews  with 
caregivers  and  patients,  as  well  as  us- 
ing questionnaires  and  observations, 
to  assess  each  participant’s  tempera- 
ment and  to  determine  the  inci- 
dence, frequency  and  severity  of 
problem  behaviour. 

Situational  factors  are  also  being 
explored  to  ensure  that  difficult  be- 
haviour isn’t  triggered  by  specific 
circumstances.  When  all  data  are 


collected  by  the  end  of  this  year,  they 
will  be  analysed  for  connections  be- 
tween temperament  characteristics 
and  behaviour  patterns. 

In  another  part  of  her  study, 
Temple  is  comparing  behaviour  of 
Alzheimer’s  patients  with  Down’s 
syndrome  to  that  of  the  general  Alz- 
heimer’s population.  People  with 
Down’s  syndrome  face  a high  risk  of 
developing  Alzheimer’s,  and  because 
more  individuals  with  Down’s  are 
living  longer,  this  combination  of 
conditions  is  becoming  an  impor- 
tant care  issue. 

Knowledge  of  potential  differ- 
ences between  the  two  populations  is 
important  for  adult  day-care  em- 
ployees because  both  groups  may  at- 
tend the  same  programs.  Employees 
need  to  feel  adequately  trained  and 


prepared  to  provide  proper  and  in- 
dividualized care  to  each  client.  Ac- 
cording to  Temple,  about  60  per 
cent  of  adult  day-care  program 
workers  currently  feel  inadequately 
prepared  to  deal  with  Alzheimer’s 
patients  with  Down’s  syndrome  and 
want  more  information  and  train- 
ing. 

Results  of  this  study  will  be  made 
available  to  local  Alzheimer  care 
programs  and  all  interested  partici- 
pants. To  participate  in  the  research 
or  to  obtain  more  information,  call 
Temple  at  416-925-5141,  Ext.  234. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Alzheimer  Society  of  Canada  and 
the  Surrey  Place  Centre  Foundation. 

BY  MARIANNE  CLARK 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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More  Milk,  Fewer  Cows 


PhD  student  Dean  Betts,  left,  and  Prof.  Allan  King  want  to  ensure  that  cloned  calves  are  healthy  and  sound. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Cloning  high  milk-producing  dairy  cattle  could  save  farmers  money 


| 


CATTLE  CLONING  could  soon 
produce  an  elite  calf  with  all 
the  best  traits  of  its  cell  donor  and 
none  of  the  drawbacks  — including 
its  age. 

Biomedical  sciences  professor 
Allan  King  and  PhD  student  Dean 
Betts  are  researching  the  potential  of 
using  animal  cloning  to  ultimately 
increase  the  production  efficiency  of 
milk.  They  want  to  ensure  that  clon- 
ing elite  dairy  cows  — cows  with 
high  milk  production,  high  fertility 
and  good  reproduction  qualities  — 
leads  to  calves  that  are  healthy  and 
not  prematurely  aged.  That  well- 
publicized  problem  beset  cloning 
studies  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
famed  cloned  sheep  Dolly. 

“We  want  to  provide  the  dairy 
industry  with  a tool  to  make  copies 
of  genetically  valuable  dairy  catde,  to 
reduce  production  costs,”  says  Betts. 
“We’re  trying  to  make  the  technol- 
ogy more  efficient  and  more  appli- 
cable to  the  dairy  industry.” 

Scientists  can  determine  the  bio- 
logical age  of  animal  clones  by  meas- 
uring the  length  of  telomeres. 
Telomeres  are  the  part  of  the  chro- 
mosome associated  with  its  orderly 
reproduction.  In  most  mammals  — 
including  humans  — the  telomeres 
get  shorter  as  the  animal  ages.  Very 
short  telomeres  are  associated  with 
aging  and  cell  death  and  may  deter- 
mine the  animal’s  lifespan. 

King  and  Betts  were  concerned 
that  the  cloned  calves  — being 
clones  of  adults  — would  likewise 
have  telomeres  as  short  as  the  ani- 
mals they  came  from.  So  even 
though  they’re  newborns,  they 
could  genetically  be  as  old  as  adult 
animals,  which  is  what  happened 
with  Dolly. 

But  King  and  Betts’s  results  from 
experiments  they’ve  done  compar- 
ing cloned  fetuses  and  calves  widi 
normal  ones  show  that  the  telomeres 
of  the  cloned  calves  are  similar  to 
those  of  newborn  calves.  The  re- 
searchers don’t  know  why  cows  are 
different,  but  suggest  that  it  could  be 
related  to  species  differences  or  dif- 
ferent cloning  techniques. 

For  some  reason,  in  cloned  cows, 


an  enzyme  called  telomerase,  which 
manufactures  telomeres,  gets  turned 
back  on  during  the  first  week  of  em- 
bryonic development  in  the  cloned 
animal.  This  may  reverse  the  aging 
process  by  rebuilding  the  telomere 
during  gestation.  The  cloned  calves, 
in  which  the  telomeres  actually  start 
as  old  as  their  mothers,  wind  up  with 
newbom-like  telomeres. 

King  and  Betts  say  that  more  than 
300  catde  clones  have  been  produced 
by  scientists  around  the  world  in  the 
past  three  years,  including  the  10 
cloned  calves  they’ve  been  research- 
ing (produced  at  the  University  of 
Montreal  and  Texas  A&M  Univer- 
sity). The  Guelph  researchers  want 
to  study  the  cloned  cows’  biological 
progression  through  more  than  one 
generation,  to  ensure  their  physiol- 


Researchers’  enhanced  ability 
to  pursue  advanced  cloning 
and  other  genetic  studies  is  being 
sparked  by  support  from  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation  (CFI) 
and  matching  funds  for  equipment 
and  personnel  from  the  Ontario 
Innovation  Trust  (OIT)  and  the 
Ontario  Research  and  Development 
Challenge  Fund  (ORDCF). 

This  support,  which  addresses 
Canada’s  need  to  rebuild  the  infra- 
structure underpinning  research,  is 
being  used  to  establish  a Genome 
Manipulation  Laboratory  in  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Sci- 
ence as  well  as  satellite  labs.  It  is  also 
being  used  to  renovate  and  upgrade 
the  Arkell  swine  research  facility  and 
Ponsonby  general  animal  facility. 
The  successful  CFI  application  be- 
hind these  initiatives  resulted  from  a 
team  effort  spearheaded  by  Prof.  Ce- 
cil Forsberg,  Microbiology. 

A satellite  cloning  lab  facility  at 
OVC  allows  researchers  to  continue 
and  expand  studies  that  started  be- 
fore the  new  equipment  was  in- 


ogy  and  genetics  are  sound. 

“Our  focus  is  on  evaluating  our 
cloning  techniques  to  make  normal, 
healthy  cows,  physiologically  and  ge- 
netically,” says  King. 

He  and  Betts  are  working  with 
Prof.  John  Walton,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  Prof.  Walter  John- 
son, Population  Medicine,  and  sci- 
entists from  Montreal  and  Texas 
A&M.  Graduate  student  James 
Wengle  and  post-doc  Wafa  Slimane 
are  also  involved  in  the  research. 

This  work  is  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs,  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council,  and  the  Food  System  Bio- 
technology Centre. 


stalled. 

“Without  support  from  the  CFI, 
OIT  and  the  ORDCF,  we  would  have 
been  unable  to  progress  to  the  next 
level  of  cloning  research,”  says  Prof. 
Allan  King,  Biomedical  Sciences.  He 
predicts  the  new  labs  in  OVC  and 
the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  will  attract  a wide 
range  of  users  from  across  campus 
who  will  use  the  equipment  to  con- 
duct embryo  manipulation  with  cat- 
tle and  sheep. 

Guelph’s  interdisciplinary  Food 
System  Biotechnology  Centre 
(FSBC)  is  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating, staffing  and  managing 
the  cloning  lab.  Further  financial 
support  for  equipping  the  lab  was 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Bio- 
medical Sciences  and  OVC. 

An  additional  faculty  member 
who  will  focus  on  developing  clon- 
ing research  is  currently  being 
sought.  This  position  will  be  par- 
tially supported  by  the  FSBC  and 
will  be  within  the  Department  of 
Biomedical  Sciences. 


BY  BLYTHE  MCKAY 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


New  Lab  Boosts 
Genetic  Studies 


Farmers  Can  Soon 
Surf  the  Net  to 
Find  Best  Bull 
Markets  in  Ontario 

Interactive  Web  site  will  produce  detailed  list  of  bulls 
in  Ontario  with  qualities  desired  by  producers 


Anew  customized  interactive 
Web  site  developed  by 
researchers  at  the  Centre  for  the 
Genetic  Improvement  of  Livestock 
(CGIL)  will  soon  permit  farmers  to 
surf  the  Net  to  find  bulls  anywhere 
in  Ontario  with  the  sort  of  genes 
that  will  produce  the  steak  qualities 
their  particular  markets  prefer. 

Until  now,  predicting  the  kind  of 
cut — lean  or  highly  marbled — and 
the  kind  of  profits  that  a sire  will 
produce  have  been  largely  guess- 
work. But  thanks  to  the  Guelph 
team,  farmers  will  be  able  to  go  on- 
line to  shop  the  genetic  traits  of  indi- 
vidual bulls,  find  what  bulls  would 
best  suit  their  operation  and  the 
markets  they’re  targeting,  and  see 
how  their  bottom  line  will  benefit 
from  buying  one  bull  over  another. 
Although  beef  production  will  im- 
prove — and  hence  the  support  of 
Beef  Improvement  Ontario  (BIO) 
in  this  project  — the  country’s  steak 
eaters  are  the  ultimate  beneficiaries. 

That’s  because  two  key  factors 
dominate  steak  marketability;  mar- 
bling and  muscle  size. 

“Different  clients  prefer  different 
cuts,”  says  Prof.  Steve  Miller,  Ani- 
mal and  Poultry  Science,  who  devel- 
oped the  interactive  BIO-Mate  Web 
site  with  CGIL  director  Prof.  Jim 
Wilton  and  research  associates  Marc 
Lazenby,  Larry  Banks  and  Steve 
Klinge. 

“For  instance,  the  'white  table- 
cloth’ crowd,  the  Keg  chain  of  res- 
taurants as  well  as  other  steak- 
houses,  likes  more  highly  marbled 
steaks,”  says  Miller.  “Grocery  stores, 
on  the  other  hand,  prefer  leaner- 
looking  meat.  With  this  Web  site, 
farmers  can  go  to  an  independent 
one-stop  source  to  select  bulls  that 
will  produce  progeny  best  suited  to 
the  market  the  farmers  are  target- 
ing." 

Miller  says  that  many  Canadian 
steakhouses  are  currently  obliged  to 
go  to  the  United  States  for  the  highly 
marbled  steaks  their  clients  prefer. 
With  BIO-Mate,  farmers  in  the  fu- 
ture could  mate  breeding  beef  cows 
with  sires  tipped  to  produce  calves 
with  marbled  flesh  and  so  capture 
more  of  that  particular  niche  mar- 
ket. 

Matching  information  from  the 
farmer  against  genetic  profiles  of 
available  bulls  in  the  province, 
BIO-Mate  produces  a detailed  list  of 
bulls  with  the  sort  of  qualities  the 
producer  is  looking  for. 

Although  the  average  consumer 
perhaps  considers  his  or  her  beef 
preference  only  while  perusing  the 
meat  section  of  the  supermarket, 
farmers  know  the  answer  begins 
with  the  genetic  traits  of  the  bull 
whose  progeny  will  eventually  end 
up  on  the  dinner  plate. 


In  the  past,  farmers  choosing 
sires  were  forced  to  guess  what  sort 
of  traits  any  given  bull  might  pro- 
duce based  on  limited  information. 
More  recently,  advances  in  genetic 
evaluation  have  given  producers 
much  more  information  about  indi- 
vidual bulls  — sometimes  produc- 
ing information  overload  for  the 
buyer. 

So  as  part  of  the  BIO-Mate  Web 
site,  the  Guelph  research  team  devel- 
oped a ranking  system  called  pre- 
dicted dollar  difference.  This  system 
combines  inputted  information 
from  farmers  about  their  operation 
with  an  array  of  genetic  variables  for 
all  the  available  bulls  in  Ontario  to 
produce  potential  profits  for  farmers 
should  they  choose  a given  bull. 

With  bulls  costing  on  average 
$2,500  but  as  much  as  $10,000,  the 
choice  is  critical  to  the  success  of  a 
producer’s  operation. 

“For  years,  producers  were  stuck 
with  a limited  amount  of  informa- 
tion from  a variety  of  sources  and 
were  forced  to  guess  which  bull 
would  be  best  for  their  operation," 
says  Miller.  " Genetic  evaluations 
were  developed  that  provide  an 
ever-growing  number  of  factors  for 
the  producer  to  consider,  but  still 
result  in  the  farmer  having  to  do  a 
certain  amount  of  guesswork.  With 
BIO-Mate,  we  provide  producers 
with  not  only  the  genetic  traits  of  po- 
tential sires,  but  also  an  economic 
model  that  allows  them  to  see  what 
sorts  of  profit  they  can  expect  from 
any  given  bull.” 

For  now,  the  Web  site  will  list 
only  Ontario  bulls,  but  the  develop- 
ers hope  to  expand  to  other  markets 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in 
the  near  future. 

This  project  is  funded  by  the  BIO 
and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engi- 
neering Research  Council  of  Can- 
ada. 

Miller,  who  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  in  September  1999 
after  completing  his  B.Sc.(Agr.)  and 
PhD  at  Guelph,  will  next  research 
whether  those  same  qualities  of  fat 
thickness,  marbling  and  muscle  can 
be  measured  and  predicted  from  ge- 
netic traits  of  feedlot  cattle.  That 
project  is  funded  by  the  Ontario  Cat- 
tlemen’s Association. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Correction 

In  the  July  12  issue  of 
@Guelph , Bill  Tooke,  this 
year’s  winner  of  the  Malik 
Scholarship,  should  have  been 
identified  as  an  open  learning 
program  student  rather  than  an 
open  learning  student. 
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A New  World  of  Knowledge 


“The  internationalization  of  Canadian  universities  has  been  impressive  by  world  standards 
and  possibly  the  most  comprehensive  and  balanced  to  be  found  anywhere” 


by  Jim  Shute 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  book  A New  World  of  Knowledge:  Canadian 
Universities  and  Globalization,  edited  by 
Sheryl  Bond  and  Jean-Pierre  Lemasson  and 
published  by  the  International  Development 
Research  Centre  (IDRC).  This  excerpt  is  taken 
from  a chapter  by  Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  U 
of  G’s  Centre  for  International  Programs,  who 
discusses  universities’  international  outreach 
experiences  since  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  and  IDRC  were  estab- 
lished three  decades  ago. 

INTERNATIONALIZATION  in  Canadian 
universities  is  much  more  than  a reaction 
to  the  forces  of  globalization.  In  large 
measure,  it  predates  the  present 
preoccupation  with  international 

competitiveness  and  “preparing  graduates  for 
the  21”  century.” 

For  those  institutions  that  adopted  various 
forms  of  international  outreach  in  the  1960s, 

1970s  and  1980s,  the  motivation  (although 
mixed)  turned  on  a recognition  that  internation- 
alization is  an  integral  element  of  a university’s  mission  and 
mandate.  Others  undoubtedly  got  the  gospel  of  internationali- 
zation as  a response  to  market  forces  and  the  financial  squeeze. 
Whatever  the  motivation,  Canadian  universities  have  put  to- 
gether an  imaginative  and  impressive  repertoire  of  interna- 
tional activities,  frequently  with  inadequate  resources,  usually 
without  encouragement,  mostly  on  the  margins  of  national 
policies  and  occasionally  in  the  face  of  indifferent  interest 
within  the  universities  themselves. 

For  some  universities,  international  commitments  came 
early  and  naturally  from  domestic  experience.  Memorial’s  crea- 
tive program  in  international  film  and  video  (now  moved  to 
Guelph)  began  on  Fogo  Island.  The  essence  of  the  Antigonish 
Movement  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  went  around  the  world  with  the 
Coady  International  Institute.  Saskatchewan’s  experience  with 
its  extension  division  lent  itself  neatly  to  the  international  scene. 
Guelph’s  rural  outreach  in  Canada  evolved  into  distance  learn- 
ing, rural  development,  and  agricultural  and  veterinary  science 
applications  in  many  countries. 

More  recently,  university  outreach  projects  have  reflected 


the  domestic  strengths  and  traditions  of  Dalhousie,  Saint  Ma- 
ry’s and  Memorial  in  fisheries;  McMaster,  Montreal  and 
Queen’s  in  health;  Brandon  in  education;  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  in  dryland  agriculture;  Sherbrooke  in  co-operatives; 
Lakehead  in  forestry,  Ottawa  in  public  administration;  York  in 
economics  and  transportation;  Carleton  in  cartography;  Wa- 
terloo in  hydrology;  Simon  Fraser  in  distance  learning;  and 
Trent,  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  and  Guelph  in  water- 
shed rehabilitation,  to  name  but  a representative  handful.  Mod- 
els, approaches,  policies  and  procedures  are  as  diverse  as  the 
universities  themselves. 

Although  uneven  in  consistency,  mixed  in  motivation  and 
occasionally  delayed  in  development,  the  internationalization 
of  Canadian  universities  has  been  impressive  by  world  stan- 
dards and  possibly  the  most  comprehensive  and  balanced  to  be 
found  anywhere.  Throughout  its  evolution,  individual  faculty 
contacts  have  sparked  international  connections,  as  well  as  be- 
ing the  source  of  substantial  institutional  change  here  at  home. 
The  faculty  members,  with  their  international  experience  and 
know-how,  have  been  the  ones  who  make  the  successful  con- 


nections between  outreach,  research  and  teach- 
ing. And  much  of  their  experience  was  acquired 
in  relationships  with  the  South. 

More  recently,  affiliations  have  emerged  be- 
tween universities  and  private-sector  firms  in  the 
competition  for  international  development  con- 
tracts, largely  to  diversify  the  funding  base  for 
continuing  overseas  work.  With  a tumultuous  fi- 
nancial climate  and  the  erosion  of  the  traditional 
reliance  on  the  Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency,  the  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  itself  is  considering  entering 
the  comparatively  new  field  of  Canadian  univer- 
sity activity  on  behalf  of  its  members. 

Even  as  the  landscape  rumbles  under  Cana- 
dian universities’  feet,  the  universities  are  adapt- 
ing creatively  to  the  stresses  on 
internationalization  in  a time  of  financial  con- 
straint, early  retirement  of  seasoned  faculty  and 
competing  demands  of  all  kinds.  They  have  acted 
well  internationally.  With  luck  and  good  manage- 
ment, they  may  do  even  better  in  cultivating  the 
rich  opportunities  arising  from  development  co- 
operation: student  mobility,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, research  collaboration,  private-sector  links, 
international-student  reception,  scholarships,  publications, 
consulting  and  problem  solving. 

Although  vexing  issues  continue  to  confront  Canadian  uni- 
versities in  their  efforts  to  become  more  cosmopolitan,  the 
changes  observable  over  the  past  three  decades  have  been  quite 
dramatic  and  largely  unpredictable.  Plenty  of  lessons  have  been 
learned,  such  as  that  outreach  and  development  co-operation 
must  remain  central  to  a balanced  internationalization  process 
because  of  their  potentially  powerful  contributions  to  other 
processes. 

The  dangers  that  threaten  this  balance,  however,  are  that 
some  universities  may  abandon  their  partners  in  the  South  for 
lack  of  resources  to  sustain  the  links  and  that  others  may  simply 
see  such  links  as  commercial  opportunities  in  an  era  of  continu- 
ing financial  stress.  Although  a good  deal  more  remains  to  be 
done,  the  consequences  of  university  international  outreach,  in 
all  its  forms  and  expressions,  will  probably  continue  to  influ- 
ence the  international  character  of  Canada’s  universities  for 
some  time. 


Deer  Antlers  May  Hold  Keys  to  Human  Health 

Research  could  also  result  in  treatment  for  arthritis , immune  disorders  and  osteoporosis 


Humans  may  one  day  be  able 
to  grow  severed  fingers  and 
limbs  through  medical  applications 
of  knowledge  learned  from  deer 
anders,  says  Prof.  George  Bubenik, 
Zoology. 

Bubenik  is  studying  how  scien- 
tists can  use  the  embryonic  stem  cells 
that  induce  ander  regrowth  in 
white-tailed  deer  to  treat  human  ail- 
ments. Human  applications  could 
include  the  eventual  regrowth  of  fin- 
gers and  limbs,  as  well  as  treatments 
for  arthritis,  immune  disorders  and 
degenerative  diseases  such  as  osteo- 
porosis. 

“The  growth  of  deer  anders  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  it  has 


great  potential  for  use  in  medicine,” 
says  Bubenik,  a medical  doctor  who 
taught  medicine  in  Switzerland  and 
worked  in  the  Department  of  Neu- 
roendocrinology at  Toronto’s  Clark 
Institute  of  Psychiatry  before  joining 
U of  Gin  1977. 

All  deer  shed  their  anders  each 
year,  and  the  presence  of  embryonic 
stem  cells  in  the  ander  allows  for  re- 
growth  of  anders,  differentiating 
into  skin,  blood  vessels,  cartilage  and 
bone.  “This  is  what  makes  them 
unique  among  mammals,”  says 
Bubenik.  “Deer  anders  can  grow  up 
to  two  centimetres  a day.  In  other 
mammals,  including  humans,  only 
tumours  or  embryos  are  able  to  grow 


new  tissue  at  such  a fast  rate.” 

Deer  anders  are  strikingly  similar 
to  human  limbs,  consisting  of  bone, 
cartilage,  skin,  blood  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  key  to  humans  regrow- 
ing severed  limbs  or  fingers  may 
simply  be  a matter  of  understanding 
the  formation  and  function  of  the 
embryonic  stem  cells  that  occur  in 
ander  regrowth,  Bubenik  says. 

“It’s  a very  complex  question  that 
involves  biochemistry,  endocrinol- 
ogy and  cell  physiology.  Once  we  un- 
derstand it  and  can  initiate  the 
presence  of  embryonic  stem  cells  in 
mature  tissue,  we  can  stimulate  the 
regrowth  of  limbs  in  other  animals 
and  humans.” 


As  a first  step,  Bubenik  is  collabo- 
rating with  researchers  in  Germany 
to  study  the  role  deer  ander  embry- 
onic stem  cells  might  play  as  a model 
for  treatment  of  osteoporosis.  The 
scientists  have  learned  to  grow  the 
embryonic  stem  cells  in  tissue  cul- 
tures. This  means  the  supply  of  stem 
cells  is  unlimited  because  they  are 
frozen  and  restarted  again. 

Next,  the  researchers  studied  the 
effect  of  certain  male  and  female 
hormones  on  the  growth  and  differ- 
entiation of  ander  stem  cells. 

“Our  goal  is  to  create  cells  that 
will  differentiate  into  other  tissue  if 
implanted  into  that  part  of  the 
body,”  says  Bubenik. 


Deer  antler  stem  cells  could  be 
injected  directly  into  areas  where  tis- 
sue needs  to  be  regenerated,  restor- 
ing the  function  of  cartilage  in  areas 
of  the  body  such  as  the  knee  and  el- 
bow, or  to  facilitate  the  regeneration 
of  broken  bones. 

“I  believe  that  in  a few  years,  we 
will  be  capable  of  regrowing  carti- 
lage, bones,  skin  and  even  nerves 
from  these  embryonic  stem  cells,” 
says  Bubenik. 

The  hope  is  that  this  research  will 
lead  to  developments  that  will  even- 
tually allow  humans  to  regrow  sev- 
ered fingers  and  even  entire  limbs. 
“The  possibilities  could  be  limidess.” 
BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Back  to  the  Future 


MFA  student  captures  essence  of  Macdonald  Institute  history  in  anniversary  photo  project 


“Let  us  glance  backward  from  our  present 
standpoint  to  the  days  when  the  woman’s 
place  was  essentially  in  the  home.  ” 

Unknown  female  student  from  Macdonald  Institute,  1905 

Every  now  and  then  in  life,  stories  come  along  that 
remind  us  just  how  far  we’ve  come  and  how  far  we 
have  left  to  go.  This  is  such  a story.  It  is  primarily 
about  photographer  Lori  Newdick,  a fine  art 
master’s  student  who  was  selected  to  create  a piece  of  artwork  to 
commemorate  the  50'h  anniversary  of  the  Macdonald  Institute’s 
Class  of  1949.  At  age  32,  Newdick  has  already  made  a name  for 
herself  in  the  photography  world.  Represented  by  the  lane 
Corkin  Gallery  in  Toronto,  she  has  had  group  exhibits  in 
Guelph,  Miami,  Toronto  and  Paris,  been  reviewed  by  the 
National  Post,  Globe  and  Mail  and  NOW  magazine,  and  is 
known  for  her  daring  way  of  using  the  camera  to  show  how 
images  embody  cultural  ideas  of  gender  and  identity. 

But  this  is  also  a story  about  the  people  in  the  images  that 
make  up  Newdick’s  commemorative  piece  Essentially , which 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human 
Sciences  meeting  room  in  the  FACS  Building.  When  the 
women  in  these  photos  were  students  at  the  Macdonald  Insti- 
tute, making  swimming  suits  and  graduation  dresses  was  a 
course  requirement,  and  one’s  cherry  pie  baking  skills  were 
graded.  But  many  of  these  women  were  also  the  first  females  in 
their  families  to  get  a higher  education.  The  world  around  them 
was  changing,  and  they  were  part  of  it,  the  last  graduates  of 
Mac’s  one-year  “wedding  ring”  diploma  program  that  became 
a full-fledged  four-year  degree. 

It’s  a story  that  begins  with  the  quote  cited  above,  which  was 
Newdick’s  inspiration  for  this  project.  “I  discovered  these  in- 
credible words  written  by  a woman  almost  100  years  ago  while  I 
was  sorting  through  archival  photographs  and  publications 
from  the  Macdonald  Institute,”  she  says  of  the  quote,  which  was 
published  in  The  Review.  “I  was  left  to  imagine  how  this  young 
woman  might  have  seen  her  world  in  1905.  And  how  crucial  the 
access  to  higher  education  was  and  still  is  today  in  shaping  the 
boundless  possibilities  of  who  we  can  be  and  what  we  can  ac- 
complish. I wanted  to  express  that  in  this  piece.” 

Essentially  consists  of  three  triptychs,  with  each  image  made 
up  of  three  smaller  photographs  that  span  a wide  spectrum  of 
moments  at  the  Macdonald  Institute.  The  first  comprises  a 
photograph  of  Adelaide  Hunter  Hoodless,  who  helped  found 
the  institute  in  1903,  along  with  photos  of  women  making 
cherry  pies  for  a bake-off  contest  in  the  1940s  and  a photo  of  a 
woman  working  in  a food  laboratory  in  the  1990s.  The  second 
triptych  contains  images  of  the  institute’s  archery  champions 
from  about  1945,  a group  of  graduates  in  long  white  dresses 
walking  up  the  stairs  of  the  FACS  Building  and  a group  of  four 
women  posing  with  flowers,  all  of  them  wearing  dresses  they 
designed  and  sewed  as  part  of  a course  requirement.  The  third 
image  includes  a shot  of  women  modelling  bathing  suits  of  their 
own  design  from  the  mid- 1940s,  a food  science  class  from  the 


by  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


1950s  examining  bowls  of  green  beans  and  a shot  of  a woman 
working  in  a food  lab  in  the  early  1950s. 


At  first,  Newdick,  who  studied  philosophy  and  English  lit- 
erature at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  graduated  from  the 
Ontario  College  of  Art  and  Design  before  enrolling  at  U of  G, 
wasn’t  sure  the  Macdonald  Institute  project  was  for  her.  She 
tends  to  focus  on  social  themes,  often  inserting  herself  into 
scenes  to  express  a particular  message.  When  she  heard  that 
former  FACS  dean  Michael  Nightingale  and  the  Class  of  1949 
wanted  to  commission  a piece  of  art  from  a fine  art  graduate 
student,  she  decided  to  do  some  research  on  the  institute.  She 
came  away  from  the  archives  inspired,  especially  by  Hoodless, 
who  was  a champion  for  women’s  access  to  higher  education. 
This  was  Newdick’s  kind  of  project  after  all. 

“I  don’t  think  many  people  get  a chance  to  look  back  at  the 
institute’s  history  this  way,  to  see  how  groundbreaking  the 
things  they  were  doing  were  at  the  time.  Then  I found  the  quote, 
and  it  was  such  an  exciting  discovery.  It  summed  up  perfectly 
what  Adelaide  Hoodless  was  trying  to  do,  and  I wanted  to  cap- 
ture that  feeling  in  my  work.” 

So  Newdick  came  up  with  the  idea  of  using  archival  photo- 
graphs from  die  institute  to  create  a series  of  images  that  would 


capture  its  spirit  and  history.  She  competed  against  nine  other 
students,  all  of  whom  presented  proposals  to  a jury  of  artists  and 
alumni.  When  Newdick’s  idea  was  selected  for  the  final  com- 
mission, she  set  to  work  sorting  through  coundess  images  from 
the  archives  and  met  with  some  of  the  women  from  the  Class  of 
1949  to  get  a feel  for  what  life  was  like  for  them. 

“There  were  incredible  stories  about  classes,  sneaking  into 
the  men’s  residences,  unbelievable  stories.  One  of  the  women, 
Nony  Dennison,  lent  me  her  scrapbook.  It  was  so  amazing,  a 
true  glimpse  of  life  in  1949.  There  were  cards  and  letters  from 
boyfriends,  corsages.  I ended  up  using  two  of  her  photographs 
in  the  finished  piece." 

Dennison  says  she  added  to  that  scrapbook  faithfully  during 
her  year  at  the  institute.  “When  you  make  a scrapbook,  you 
don't  think  anyone  is  ever  going  to  look  at  it  other  than  yourself, 
and  I hadn’t  looked  at  the  thing  in  45  years.  But  I pulled  it  out 
for  Lori,  and  there  were  all  these  things  in  there,  letters  from 
boyfriends  and  such,  things  I hadn’t  thought  about  in  a long, 
long  time.  It  was  50  years  ago  when  we  were  there;  it  seems  hard 
to  imagine.  I don’t  feel  that  old.” 

When  Essentially  was  unveiled  during  Alumni  Weekend, 
Dennison  was  there.  She’s  in  two  of  the  photos:  walking  up  the 
stairs  and  posing  with  friends  in  the  graduation  dress  she  de- 
signed after  one  she  saw  in  a magazine.  She  was  18  and  known 
as  Nony  Hogarth  then. 

“We  were  being  trained  to  be  good  housewives,”  she  says. 
“We  did  bookkeeping,  cooking,  sewing,  flower  arranging,  all 
the  things  you  would  expect.  Yes,  there  was  swimming-suit 
making  and  cherry-pie  baking,  but  that  ‘wedding  ring’  course 
became  a degree,  and  some  of  the  girls  in  the  degree  program 
started  the  year  I was  there.  I think  we  did  realize  a vast  change 
in  our  generation.” 

Newdick  says  she  tried  to  capture  that  evolution  in  Essen- 
tially. Her  enthusiasm  and  emotional  attachment  to  the  project 
are  apparent  as  she  fondly  recalls  her  meetings  with  Dennison 
and  other  alumni  and  talks  about  how  they  helped  change 
things  for  women,  and  how  what  she  is  doing  with  her  life  is 
helping  change  things  as  well. 

Newdick’s  father,  who  died  when  she  was  16,  was  a chemical 
engineer  whose  hobby  was  photography.  That  may  explain  her 
early  fascination  with  the  camera,  she  says,  but  even  though  her 
dad  encouraged  her  to  take  photos,  he  expected  her  to  follow  his 
lead  and  study  science.  She  considered  engineering  while  at  uni- 
versity, but  chose  philosophy  instead.  After  graduation,  she  still 
found  herself  unfulfilled  and  missed  making  images. 

“I  finally  decided  photography  was  what  I liked  doing,  so  I 
took  a leap  and  I did  it.  I was  true  to  myself,  and  all  these  things 
started  happening.” 

Newdick  keeps  that  quote  from  the  unknown  female  student 
pinned  above  the  desk  in  her  studio.  “I  would  love  to  meet  the 
woman  who  said  that,  who  had  the  spirit  to  deduce  that  thought 
back  then;  it  would  be  so  thrilling.  Here  it  is,  the  new  millen- 
nium, and  that  quote  is  from  95  years  ago,  but  it  would  be  just  as 
powerful  if  she  were  still  living  and  said  it  today." 


Transgenic  Field  Trials  Under  Way 


Transgenic  alfalfa,  maize, 
white  clover,  soybeans, 
tobacco,  perennial  ryegrass  and 
creeping  bentgrass  are  being  field 
tested  this  summer  at  U of  G 
research  stations  at  Elora  and  New 
Liskeard. 

The  confined  trials  (conducted 
under  conditions  that  restrict  the 
plant  materials  to  a specific  site)  will 
gauge  the  performance  of  37  differ- 
ent genes  for  enhanced  traits  such  as 
winter  stress  resistance,  forage  qual- 
ity and  growth  efficiency  in  these 


species.  One  of  the  trials  will  gauge 
the  performance  of  a gene  for  en- 
hancing white  mould  resistance  to 
soybeans. 

Plants  involved  in  these  trials 
have  not  yet  been  approved  for  com- 
mercial use.  Field  trials  are  part  of 
the  assessment  process  required  for 
approval  of  transgenic  plant  species. 
Gauging  their  performance  under 
field  conditions  is  intended  to  fur- 
ther minimize  risks  that  might  be  as- 
sociated with  these  plants  in  a field 
environment. 


The  trials  are  being  conducted  to 
identify  plants  with  improved  per- 
formance attributes  to  use  in  breed- 
ing, says  Prof.  Steve  Bowley,  Plant 
Agriculture,  who  is  co-ordinating 
the  Elora  and  New  Liskeard  trials. 
This  is  the  ll,h  year  for  transgenic 
plant  trials  at  Elora  and  the  third  year 
for  trials  involving  alfalfa  and  white 
clover  at  New  Liskeard. 

Transgenic  plants  are  those 
whose  genetic  makeup  has  been  al- 
tered; specifically,  a gene  from  an- 
other plant  or  organism  has  been 


inserted  into  their  DNA  structure. 
Bowley  says  gene  transfer  provides 
many  new  opportunities  to  improve 
plants’  growth  rate,  resistance  to  dis- 
ease or  toxic  agents  and  other  prop- 
erties that  contribute  to  crop 
productivity. 

Transgenic  plant  field  trials  are 
conducted  under  authorization  and 
using  protocols  approved  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Food  Inspection  Agency.  The 
protocols  are  designed  to  minimize 
risks  that  might  be  associated  with 
evaluation  of  transgenic  plants  in  a 


field  environment.  All  plant  materi- 
als from  the  confined  field  trials  are 
prevented  from  flowering,  and  all 
plant  herbage  is  sterilized,  inciner- 
ated or  buried  to  prevent  the  materi- 
als from  entering  the  food  chain. 

U of  G researchers  are  also  con- 
ducting trials  using  transgenic  plants 
that  have  been  approved  for  com- 
mercial use.  Crops  being  studied  in- 
clude corn,  sugar  beets,  soybeans 
and  canola.  The  trials  are  being  held 
at  Arkell,  Ridgetown,  Elora,  Cam- 
bridge, Woodstock  and  Simcoe. 
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COMPLEX  WILL  CHANGE 
CHARACTER  OF  CAMPUS 

Construction  of  the  Sciences  and 
Advanced  Learning  and  Training 
(SALT)  Complex  (@Guelph,  July  12) 
will  greatly  change  the  character  of 
the  Guelph  campus  core.  Certainly, 
one  hopes  these  changes  will  be  very 
positive,  but  one  design  element 
worries  me.  This  is  the  suggestion 
that  a huge  lecture  theatre  be  incor- 
porated into  the  complex  — a 
1,000-seat-capacity  hall  is  being  dis- 
cussed. 

According  to  the  architects,  it’s 
not  practical  to  subdivide  a hall  of 
that  size,  so,  if  built,  it  would  have  to 
be  used  as  a single  classroom.  The 
only  classes  that  could  go  into  it 
without  being  “lost  in  space”  would 
be  first-year  courses  in  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, psychology  and  so  on.  If  the 
hall  is  used  efficiently,  i.e.,  up  to  40 
hours  of  lectures  a week,  then  the  ef- 
fect will  be  to  convert  many  or  most 
of  our  “flagship”  courses  to  the 
“mega-lecture”  format. 

Where  is  the  wide-ranging  and 
open  discussion  of  the  impact  of 
such  a change  on  the  character  of  U 
of  G?  Have  students  been  consulted 
or  even  informed?  This  university 
has  established  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a “learner-centred”  campus 
where  students  are  treated  as  indi- 
viduals and  have  access  to  excellent 
academic  and  personal  support.  The 
fact  that  we  do  not  pack  first-year 
students  into  mega-lectures  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  that  distinguishes 
us  from  many  of  the  larger  universi- 
ties in  Canada. 

The  temptation  will  be  to  make 
the  following  calculation.  One 
mega-lecture  equals  three  or  four 
large  lectures  (i.e.,  about  250  stu- 
dents, as  are  currently  held  in 
MacNaughton  105,  Chemistry  and 
Microbiology  100,  Axelrod  200  and 
Thornbrough  100). 

Therefore,  one  lecturer  replaces 
four,  and  several  “service-oriented” 
departments  can  quickly  be  reduced 
in  complement  by  several  faculty 
members,  saving  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually.  But  this  is 
a false  economy.  It  ignores  the  need 
of  young  students  for  close  interac- 
tion with  faculty  right  from  the  start 
of  their  university  education.  Even 
with  sections  of  300,  students  have 
opportunities  for  individual  discus- 
sions with  their  lecturers  outside  of 
class  hours.  But  a switch  to 
thousand-student-format  lectures 
will  hugely  increase  the  workloads  of 
the  lecturers  teaching  those  sections, 
beyond  the  range  where  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  with  individual  stu- 
dents or  answer  e-mail  queries. 

Another  major  consequence  of 
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the  “condensation”  of  multiple  sec- 
tions into  single  mega-classes  would 
be  to  severely  constrain  student 
timetables,  removing  flexibility  in 
scheduling.  This  is  a particular  con- 
cern for  students  who  need  to  work 
part  time  to  earn  income. 

We  must  not  assume  that  build- 
ing a huge  hall  will  lead  to  more  effi- 
cient teaching,  even  in  a strict 
cost-accounting  sense.  If  we  want  to 
maintain  our  commitment  to  qual- 
ity, we  will  need  to  provide  substan- 
tial instructional  support  and 
experiential  opportunities  for  the 
students,  and  the  need  of  individual 
students  for  personal  attention  out- 
side of  lecture  time  will  become 
greater. 

A more  effective  plan,  more  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  our  in- 
stitution, would  be  to  build  a suite 
of,  say,  three  lecture  halls  in  the  200- 
to  300-seat  capacity,  with  excellent 
sightlines,  acoustics  and  furnishings, 
to  augment  or  replace  some  of  the 
less  desirable  of  our  present  comple- 
ment of  large  lecture  halls.  Let’s  not 
build  a cavernous  auditorium  for 
mega-classes. 

Prof.  David  Josephy 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

‘MASTERY*  IS  NOT  JUST 
FOR  ROCKET  SCIENCE 

The  article  “Getting  Down  to  Earth” 
about  Ontario’s  master  gardeners 
was  a well-timed  piece  in  the  July  12 
issue  of  @Guelph.  I am  drawn,  how- 
ever, to  the  comment  by  Maria  Hilts 
that  the  tide  master  gardener  is  a lit- 
tle presumptuous.  Such  a modest 
perspective!  I would  respond:  Rela- 
tive to  what? 

It  seems  typically  Canadian  to 
presume  that  mastery  of  a subject  is 
the  purview  of  everyone  but  our- 
selves. In  the  case  of  the  “master  gar- 
dener" label,  what  one  might  infer 
from  Hilts’s  comment  is  that  the 
program’s  criteria  don’t  measure  up 
to  her  take  on  what  mastery  truly 
must  be.  But  from  reading  the  arti- 
cle, what  one  sees  is  that  the  program 
requires  of  its  members  an  ample  lit- 
any of  considerations  and  require- 
ments. 

In  the  case  of  Ontario’s  master 
gardeners,  the  academic  require- 
ment is  a certificate  of  achievement 
issued  by  OAC,  specifically  Inde- 
pendent Study/  @access.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  master  garden- 
ers themselves  determined  that  “The 
Horticulturist”  certificate  is  the  in- 
dependent study  they  require  profi- 
ciency in,  in  order  that  their 
members  be  publicly  recognized  — 
and  deferred  to  — as  master  (their 
term)  gardeners.  I like  this  bottom- 
up  approach.  Who  better  than  self- 


directed  adult  learners  themselves  to 
arbitrate? 

Over  the  past  decade,  Inde- 
pendent Study/  @access  has  issued 
certificates  of  achievement  to  445 
part-time  adult  learners  in  Ontario 
who  have  also  completed  the  Master 
Gardener  in  Training  Program.  The 
same  certificate  program  (consisting 
of  three  Ontario  diploma  in  horti- 
culture courses),  approved  by  Sen- 
ate, has  been  marketed  stateside  for 
48  months  as  the  Master  Horticul- 
turist™ Program  and  has  550  active 
learners  registered  from  across  the 
United  States.  Those  who  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  program 
have  consistently  sent  letters  of  ap- 
preciation to  U of  G for  making  this 
unique-in-North-America  learning 
opportunity  available  to  them.  Con- 
spicuously absent  are  words  of  apol- 
ogy for  having  “mastered”  their 
learning,  which  is  only  a part  of  what 
Ontario’s  master  gardeners  have 
achieved. 

I would  like  to  encourage  Maria 
Hilts  and  all  others  who  have  “mas- 
tered” beekeeping,  plumbing,  gar- 
dening or  whatever  to  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  their  colleagues,  if 
they  can’t  or  won’t  admit  their  own. 
In  addition,  I want  them  to  hear 
some  words  of  commendation  from 
those  of  us  who  are  less  accom- 
plished. For  me,  “mastery”  is  not  a 
word  reserved  for  rocket  science 
alone. 

Bill  Culp,  Director 
Independent  Study/ @access 

KUDOS  FOR  ALUMNI 
STAFF,  VOLUNTEERS 

I am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
salute  my  former  staff  and  volunteer 
colleagues  at  Alumni  House. 

Alumni  House  is  the  campus  hub 
for  scores  of  alumni/parents/friends 
relationship-building  events  held 
year  in  and  year  out,  such  as  the 
President’s  Council  Luncheon, 
Homecoming,  Alumni  Weekend, 
the  MacLachlan  Society  reception, 
the  wonderful  Alumni-in-Action 
celebrations  for  students  and  many 
more. 

Alumni  House  is  also  the  base  for 
the  University’s  call  centre  program. 
Last  year,  more  than  100  student 
callers  raised  almost  $265,000  in 
pledges  and  gifts  for  student  assist- 
ance, research  and  teaching.  This 
funding  will  benefit  all  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s colleges  and  essential  ancil- 
lary operations,  including  the 
Library,  the  Arboretum  and  student 
athletics.  This  important  source  of 
gifts  is  made  possible  through  the 
careful  maintenance  of  a database  by 
Alumni  House  staff  that  contains 
more  than  80,000  records  and  grows 


larger  every  year. 

Although  Alumni  House  is 
physically  located  on  the  perimeter 
of  campus,  its  staff  are  dedicated  to 
nurturing  public  understanding  and 
support  that  go  to  the  very  heart  of 
Guelph’s  teaching,  research  and 
community  service. 

The  staff  at  Alumni  House  are  a 
credit  to  the  University  of  Guelph, 
and  I thank  them  all  — and  the  hun- 
dreds of  committed  volunteers  they 
work  with  — for  their  constant  ef- 
fort over  the  period  of  my  service  as 
vice-president. 

John  Mabley,  BA  ’70 

WHAT  IS  THE  SCIENCE 
BEHIND  CLAIMS? 

I am  writing  in  response  to  the  June 
21  article  “Global  Warming:  Not 
Such  a Hot  Topic  After  All?”  I find  it 
interesting  that  an  economist  is 
arguing  that  nothing  should  be  done 
about  global  warming  because  it  is 
“based  on  uncertain  science.”  I wish 
scientific  standards  were  imposed  on 
all  the  economic  dogma  that  is  used 
to  justify  the  current  global  eco- 
nomic system  or  the  quoted  esti- 
mates of  costs  of  $5  trillion  US  for 
OECD  compliance  with  the  Kyoto 
Agreement. 

What  is  the  “science”  behind 
claims  that  attaining  Kyoto  would  be 
so  expensive?  I submit  that  such 
claims  come  from  a combination  of 
poor  science,  bad  measuring  sticks 
and  lack  of  vision.  For  instance,  a 
designated  401  commuter  lane  (for 
multi-occupant  vehicles  only)  from 
Kitchener  to  Oshawa  and  a phased- 
in  increase  in  gasoline  and  diesel 
taxes  to  about  $2  a litre  (and  con- 
comitant reduced  income  and  prop- 
erty taxes,  to  maintain  revenue 
neutrality),  would  not  only  reduce 
CO,  emissions,  but  would  also  in- 
crease local  air  quality  and  reduce 
smog-related  morbidity  and  mortal- 
ity. 

Implementation  of  these  meas- 
ures would  have  few  direct  costs.  The 
GDP,  however,  might  suffer  because 
healthy  people  would  have  lower 
medical  expenses  and  because  fewer 
incentives  for  single-occupancy  cars 
on  the  road  would  hurt  car  sales.  But 
then  the  GDP  was  designed  to  meas- 
ure a state’s  capacity  for  wartime 
production,  not  quality  of  life. 

I would  also  like  to  see  the  evi- 
dence that  “global  warming  of  a few 
degrees  would  cause  few  serious 
problems.”  Is  this  claim  based  on 
“certain  science”?  In  a system  as 
complicated  as  the  climate  system, 
it’s  difficult  to  make  100-per-cent 
certain  claims.  But  we  can  assign 
risks,  and  given  the  current  state  of 
the  science,  I see  no  basis  for  assign- 


ing less  than  a 50-per-cent  probabil- 
ity of  major  socioeconomic  and 
environmental  impact  unless  there  is 
a sustained  and  significant  reduction 
in  carbon  loading  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  some  ways,  debating  the  ex- 
istence of  anthropogenic  global 
warming  is  pointless  given  our  cur- 
rent situation.  Higher  energy  effi- 
ciency standards,  increased  fossil 
fuel  taxes  and  commuter  lanes  are  all 
policy  choices  that  would  save  us 
money  and  improve  community 
health,  as  well  as  help  meet  our 
Kyoto  commitment.  The  problem  is 
not  the  science,  but  the  economic 
analyses,  “special”  political  interests 
and  limited  vision. 

Lev  Tarasoff 
Atmospheric  Research  Group 
Department  of  Physics 
University  of  Toronto 

MOVING  ON  TO 
NEW  PASTURES 

After  1 1 years  at  U of  G,  I am  moving 
on  to  new  and  very  different  pas- 
tures. I first  came  here  in  1989  and 
completed  my  BA  in  psychology  in 
1994.  During  that  time,  I was  a peer 
helper  in  Career  Services  for  seven 
semesters.  It  was  there,  with  the 
mentoring  of  Bev  Gilbert  and  Susan 
Knight,  that  my  undiscovered  career 
path  began.  After  graduation,  I 
worked  in  Career  Services  and 
Admission  Services  before  becoming 
a co-op  co-ordinator,  a position  I’ve 
held  for  5Vi  years.  During  that  time,  I 
also  completed  my  M.Sc.  in  rural 
extension  studies. 

Now  it’s  time  to  leave.  My  work 
here,  my  master’s  and  the  wonderful 
innovations  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  have  shown  me  that  I want 
to  continue  to  work  and  make  a dif- 
ference in  the  university  setting.  So  I 
begin  a doctorate  in  education  (lead- 
ership studies)  at  the  University  of 
San  Diego  in  September. 

I want  to  thank  everyone  who  has 
influenced  me  during  my  time  here 
and  all  those  who  have  made  my 
years  in  co-op  exciting,  productive 
and  rewarding.  I also  want  to  thank 
the  University  for  supporting  expe- 
riential learning,  especially  the  peer 
helper  program.  Please  keep  it  and 
all  other  leadership/experiential  pro- 
grams going  at  all  costs;  they  truly  do 
make  a difference. 

Tricia  Bertram  Gallant 
Co-operative  Education  Services 

* * * 

@Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor. They  should  be  limited  to  500 
words  and,  whenever  possible,  sub- 
mitted electronically.  Send  to 
bchance@exec. admin,  uoguelph.ca. 
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CAMPING  OUT 


Creative  Encounters,  U of  G’s  award-winning  science  and  engineering 
camp,  is  introducing  hundreds  of  young  people  to  the  worlds  of 
science,  engineering  and  technology  this  summer.  Each  week-long 
camp  session  wraps  up  with  an  open  house  for  family  and  friends.  At  a 
recent  open  house  are,  from  left,  Andrew  and  Michael  Raepple,  Jason 
Toporowski,  Jo  Raepple,  Brendan  Gorecki  and  Natalie  Raepple. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Nutrition  Student  Honoured 


ALLISON  Broostad,  a third- 
year  nutrition  student,  has 
been  named  this  year’s  recipient  of 
the  Student  Volunteer  Award  from 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  (CSAHS). 

Broostad  received  the  award  for 
her  work  with  the  Homewood 
Health  Centre,  where  she  assists  pa- 
tients with  eating  disorders,  and  for 
her  efforts  at  College  Heights  Secon- 
dary School,  where  she  works  on  a 
breakfast  program  with  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

She  began  volunteering  at 
Homewood  to  gain  work  experience 
(she  hopes  to  become  a registered 
dietitian  one  day),  but  she  was 


quickly  bitten  by  the  volunteer  bug. 

“The  people  you’re  helping  ap- 
preciate it  so  much,”  she  says.  “It 
makes  you  feel  good  to  know  that 
you’re  contributing  and  being  recog- 
nized for  your  efforts.” 

Broostad  says  being  a volunteer 
has  helped  her  realize  that  everyone 
in  the  community  needs  assistance 
in  different  ways.  She  says  she  grew 
up  sheltered  from  the  hardships 
many  people  must  endure  every  day, 
and  working  as  a volunteer  has  been 
educational  and  valuable.  She  plans 
to  co-ordinate  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram at  College  Heights  next  fall. 

In  a letter  to  the  nomination 
committee,  Audrey  Inouye,  who 


runs  the  breakfast  program,  says 
Broostad  has  the  necessary  positive 
attitude  to  work  in  the  volunteer 
sector.  “I  know  that  the  students 
love  it  when  Allison  is  there  in  the 
morning,  as  her  cheerful  smile 
brightens  everyone’s  day.” 

A luncheon  held  in  Broostad’s 
honour  was  attended  by  Theresa 
Firestone,  vice-president,  govern- 
ment and  public  affairs,  at  Pfizer 
Canada  in  Montreal.  Firestone,  a 
1978  graduate  of  the  College  of 
Family  and  Consumer  Studies,  in- 
spired the  award.  As  a U of  G stu- 
dent, she  was  actively  involved  in 
the  community,  investing  up  to  30 
hours  a week  in  volunteer  activities. 


Guelph  Hosts  ‘Weed  Olympics’ 


More  than  60  students  from 
10  universities  and  colleges  in 
eastern  Canada  and  the  northeastern 
United  States  came  to  weed  out  the 
competition  at  the  Northeastern 
Collegiate  Weed  Science  Contest  at 
the  Elora  Research  Station  Aug.  1. 

Guelph’s  Department  of  Plant  Ag- 
riculture and  the  Ontario  Weeds 
Committee  hosted  the  annual  day- 
long competition,  which  brought 
graduate  and  undergraduate  weed 
science  students  from  Ohio  State, 
North  Carolina  State,  Virginia  Tech, 
Penn  State,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 


SUNY  Cobleskill,  Delaware,  Cornell 
and  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College 
to  compete  in  four  main  events  — 
herbicide  injury  diagnostic,  weed 
identification,  sprayer  calibration, 
and  problem  solving. 

“It’s  the  Olympic  games  of  weed 
science,"  says  Prof.  Francois  Tardif, 
Plant  Agriculture,  chair  of  the  organ- 
izing committee.  “Students  study 
very  hard  for  this  event.” 

Although  U of  G students  were 
unable  to  compete  this  year  because 
the  University  was  hosting  the  con- 
test, they  gained  from  their  involve- 


ment in  the  event,  says  Tardif. 
Several  faculty  members  and  ex- 
tension personnel  also  volunteered 
their  expertise. 

Although  winners  receive  a 
plaque  in  honour  of  their  achieve- 
ment, the  most  valuable  prize  may 
be  the  possible  advantage  it  pro- 
vides for  those  who  go  on  to  seek 
employment  in  the  field,  says  Tar- 
dif. “I  don’t  know  if  employers 
keep  a sharp  eye  on  the  competi- 
tion itself,  but  I’ve  been  told  that  it 
looks  good  on  a resume  to  show 
you’ve  done  well  in  the  contest.” 
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U of  G a Partner  in  Research  Computing  Network 
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tor  for  his  MacNaughton  Building 
lab,  one  that  will  replace  the  current 
1957  Van  de  Graaf  accelerator. 

“It’s  ironic  that,  having  co- 
written the  two  books  on  PIXE  and 
advised  on  it  around  the  world,  we 
have  seen  country  after  country  in- 
stall new  accelerators,  even  in  coun- 
tries much  poorer  than  Canada,” 
says  Campbell.  “At  last,  we  have 
caught  up  and  matched  creative 
thinking  with  appropriate  infra- 
structure.” 

The  new  accelerator  will  provide 
a proton  beam  for  PIXE,  a precise 
analytical  and  imaging  technique 
developed  over  recent  decades  by 
Campbell’s  group  and  several  others 
around  the  world. 

Campbell  and  his  U of  G team 
apply  PIXE  to  a variety  of  problems. 
In  arctic  char,  for  example,  they  use 
it  to  examine  the  otolith,  a tiny  bone 
behind  the  ear  of  the  fish  that  is  used 
to  identify  fish  stocks  and  their 
movements.  This  contributes  to  the 
understanding  of  how  much  fishing 
can  be  undertaken  without  detri- 
ment to  the  health  of  the  population. 
It  may  also  be  possible  to  use  otolith 
examinations  across  a range  of  fish 
species  to  determine  contamination 
patterns  in  the  environment  as  well 
as  nutrition  behaviour. 

Campbell’s  team  is  also  investi- 
gating atmospheric  aerosols  and 
minerals.  In  conjunction  with  aca- 
demic, industry  and  government 
colleagues  in  the  Toxic  Substances 


Research  Initiative,  he  is  examining 
toxic  substances  emitted  by  smelters 
and  power  plants.  He  is  also  involved 
in  the  Metals  in  the  Environment 
Network  and  is  working  with  an  En- 
vironment Canada  colleague  in  Ed- 
monton on  the  background  aerosol 
environment  in  Canada’s  Prairies. 

Another  venture  has  Campbell 
working  with  U.S.  colleagues  to  use 
micro-beam  PIXE  techniques  to  do 
trace  metal  analysis  in  brain  plaques 
of  Alzheimer’s  sufferers. 

Campbell’s  research  receives  sup- 
port from  a variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding several  federal  departments 
— Environment  Canada,  Parks  Can- 
ada, Fisheries  and  Oceans  Canada 
and  Natural  Resources  Canada. 

Campbell  pays  tribute  to  the  con- 
tributions of  his  co-applicants  — 
Louis  Cabri,  principal  scientist 
emeritus  at  Natural  Resources  Can- 
ada; Norman  Halden,  chair  of  geo- 
logical sciences  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba;  Jim  Reist,  research  scien- 
tist with  Fisheries  and  Oceans  Can- 
ada; and  Heather  Jamieson  of 
Queen’s  University.  “I  especially 
want  to  thank  Henry  Steger,  acting 
director-general  of  CANMET,  who 
helped  make  the  financial  model 
possible.” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
praises  U of  G’s  latest  successes.  “We 
are  absolutely  delighted  by  this  an- 
nouncement, and  I congratulate  the 
many  faculty  who  worked  so  dili- 
gently in  preparing  these  applica- 


tions. This  funding  will  allow  us  to 
renew  research  infrastructure  with 
leading-edge  technology  and  permit 
collaborative  investigative  work 
across  a range  of  disciplines,  both 
here  on  campus  and  with  partners 
across  Canada.  Together  with  our 
previous  research  successes  with 
CFI,  the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust 
and  the  Ontario  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Challenge  Fund,  U of  G re- 
searchers have  attracted  more  than 
$80  million  in  provincial  and  federal 
funding  from  these  sources  alone.” 
In  addition  to  the  three  awards  to 
Guelph,  U of  G is  sharing  in  a $6.6- 
million  award  ($16.5  million  in  total 
with  matching  funding  in  place)  to 
create  the  Shared  Hierarchial  Aca- 
demic Research  Computing  Net- 
work (SHARC-Net).  Involving  five 
universities  and  two  colleges, 
SHARC-Net  is  an  interdisciplinary 
institute  for  the  development  and 
exploitation  of  computational  tools 
that  will  provide  supercomputer  lev- 
els of  memory  and  power  to  address 
a range  of  science,  engineering  and 
business  problems. 

Project  leader  at  Guelph  is  Prof. 
Deborah  Stacey,  Computing  and  In- 
formation Science  (CIS).  Other 
Guelph  researchers  involved  are 
Profs.  John  Simpson,  Chris  Gray, 
Donald  Sullivan  and  Jim  Davis, 
Physics;  George  Harauz,  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics;  Stefan  Kremer 
and  David  Chiu,  CIS;  and  Saul  Gold- 
man, Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 


The  institutional  network  in- 
cludes researchers  at  Guelph, 
McMaster,  the  University  of  West- 
ern Ontario,  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Wind- 
sor and  Fanshawe  and  Sheridan 
colleges.  Until  now,  Canadian  stu- 
dents, researchers  and  companies 
have  had  to  go  outside  Canada  to 
study  and  use  high-performance 
computing.  Now,  there  will  be  a fa- 
cility in  Ontario  to  meet  those  needs. 
SHARC-Net  will  rank  as  the  11th- 
most  powerful  supercomputer  in  the 
world. 

The  hardware  suite  behind 
SHARC-Net  involves  Linux-based 
“Beowulf  clusters,”  commodity 
workstations  configured  to  operate 
as  a distributed-memory  parallel 
computer.  The  SHARC-Net  infra- 
structure will  include  four  large  Beo- 
wulf clusters,  one  to  be  located  at 
Guelph.  The  U of  G research  focus  in 
this  project  will  be  on  biocomputing, 
including  database  mining,  protein 


structure  and  dynamics  simulation 
and  bioinformatics. 

Two  first-time  U of  G applica- 
tions to  CFI  did  not  receive  funding 
in  this  latest  round:  the  proposed  Fa- 
cility for  Social  and  Food  Safety 
Communications  Research  and  the 
Real-time  Agrometeorological  Net- 
work for  Cropping  Decisions. 

“Not  every  project  receives  fund- 
ing the  first  time  around,”  says  Prof. 
Larry  Milligan,  vice-president  (re- 
search). “It  will  be  up  to  the  appli- 
cants to  determine  how  best  to 
proceed,  but  I would  be  very  opti- 
mistic that,  once  we  receive  and  in- 
corporate the  CFI  feedback  on  these 
applications,  we  would  be  in  a strong 
position  to  resubmit  for  the  next 
round  of  awards.  These  are  clearly 
important  areas  of  research  with  the 
potential  to  produce  enormous 
benefits  for  Canadians.” 


BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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Rob  Witherspoon,  director  of  the 
Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute,  was  fea- 
tured in  a May  20  Toronto  Star  arti- 
cle about  lawns  and  maintenance. 

Prof.  Michael  Goss,  Land  Resource 
Science,  was  quoted  in  a May  20 
Globe  and  Mail  article  on  pollution 
and  megafarms.  He  also  appeared  on 
TVO's  Studio  2 May  31,  on  CBC 
Radio’s  Ontario  Morning  June  6 and 
was  interviewed  by  numerous  CBC 
affiliates. 

An  article  about  research  by  Prof. 
John  Liefeld,  Consumer  Studies,  on 
graphic  cigarette  packages  and 
smoking  deterrents  appeared  in  the 
May  20  Canadian  Medical  Associa- 
tion Journal. 

Research  by  Prof.  George  Bubenik, 
Zoology,  on  human  applications  of 
deer  antler  stem  cells  was  featured  in 
the  May  23  Discovery  section  of  the 
National  Post  (see  @Guelph  story  on 
page  6.) 

A book  chapter  by  Prof.  Jim  Shute, 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs,  was  included  in  a 
review  published  in  the  May  issue  of 
University  Affairs.  The  book,  A New 
World  of  Knowledge,  is  a collection  of 
papers  on  universities  and  globaliza- 
tion. (See  page  6 of  @Guelph  for  an 
excerpt  from  Shute’s  chapter.) 

Prof.  Gord  Surgeoner,  Environmen- 
tal Biology,  was  interviewed  by  a 
number  of  CBC  affiliates  and 
GlobalTV  in  May  about  mosquitoes. 
He  also  appeared  on  Discovery  Tele- 
vision’s @Discovery.ca  June  15  talk- 
ing about  devices  that  help  keep 
mosquitoes  away. 

The  May  21  edition  of  CBC’s  This 


IN  T 


H E X E w s 


Morning  featured  an  interview  with 
Prof.  Lynn  McDonald,  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  about  her 
research  on  Florence  Nightingale. 

Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Pathobiology, 
was  interviewed  widely  this  spring 
about  E.  coli  and  farming  practices. 
He  was  featured  in  a May  27  Toronto 
Star  article,  was  interviewed  by 
numerous  CBC  Radio  affiliates  and 
appeared  on  Here  & Now , Canada  at 
Five,  The  National  and  Global  News. 
Gyles  was  also  interviewed  for  a 
Canadian  Press  article  that  was  dis- 
tributed nationwide  June  23,  and  he 
was  quoted  in  a June  24  Globe  and 
Mail  article  about  a strain  of  E.  coli 
that  was  discovered  in  Alberta. 

U of  G’s  experts  on  L.M.  Montgom- 
ery were  in  the  spotlight  May  31. 
Prof.  Mary  Rubio,  Literatures  and 
Performance  Studies  in  English,  was 
quoted  in  a Globe  and  Mail  article 
about  research  on  new  interpreta- 
tions of  Montgomery’s  Anne  of 
Green  Gablesbooks.  University  pro- 
fessor emerita  Elizabeth  Waterston 
appeared  on  CBC’s  Metro  Morning 
discussing  allegations  that  Mont- 
gomery’s Anne  character  exhibited 
lesbian  tendencies. 

Prof.  Susan  Lollis,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  was  quoted 
in  a June  I article  in  Today's  Parent 
magazine,  talking  about  discipline 
and  the  parent-child  relationship. 
Prof.  Barbara  Morrongiello,  Psy- 
chology, was  quoted  in  another  arti- 
cle in  the  same  issue,  discussing  chil- 
dren and  their  ability  to  understand 
how  their  words  affect  others. 

Op-ed  pieces  by  Prof.  Doug  Powell, 
Plant  Agriculture,  appeared  in  the 


National  Post  June  3 (on  the  E.  coli 
outbreak  in  Walkerton)  and  July  3 
(on  food  and  water  safety).  He  also 
participated  in  a TVO  Your  Health 
segment  with  David  Suzuki  June  20 
and  had  a letter  to  the  editor  about 
manure  and  polluted  water  in  the 
June  26  issue  of  Maclean’s.  Powell 
was  quoted  in  a June  7 National  Post 
article  about  genetically  modified 
food,  along  with  Hillsburgh  farmer 
Jeff  Wilson  and  research  assistant 
Katija  Blaine,  who  are  growing  con- 
ventional and  organic  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  and  potatoes  as  part  of  a 
study  about  which  products  con- 
sumers will  choose  to  buy.  Blaine 
also  appeared  on  Citytv’s  CityPulse 
June  16,  and  the  research  team  was 
interviewed  by  CBC’s  Ontario  Today 
and  Here  & Now  and  by  ONtv. 

A June  7 National  Post  article  about 
fruit  and  pesticides  featured  Prof. 
Len  Ritter  of  the  Canadian  Network 
of  Toxicology  Centres  talking  about 
pesticides  and  produce. 

Prof.  Cindy  Adams,  Population 
Medicine,  was  quoted  in  the  June 
issue  of  Canadian  Living  magazine, 
explaining  the  bond  between 
humans  and  animals  for  an  article 
on  how  pets  help  boost  self-esteem. 

Prof.  Walter  Kehm,  Landscape 
Architecture,  and  master’s  student 
Irina  Polo  wrote  an  article  about 
Ontario  Place  and  Toronto’s  water- 
front that  appeared  in  the  June  12 
issue  of  the  Toronto  Star.  The  article 
said  Ontario  Place  must  undergo 
major  changes  to  be  economically 
viable. 

Articles  published  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  and  Toronto  Star  June  14  on  the 


amount  of  time  parents  spend  with 
their  children  included  comments 
from  Prof.  Kerry  Daly,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  about 
expectations  and  stereotypes  of 
fathers. 

Prof.  John  FitzGibbon,  Rural  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  appeared  on 
CBC’s  Ontario  Today  June  1 5,  talk- 
ing about  aging  wells  and  water  con- 
tamination. 

Retired  potato  breeder  Gary 
Johnston,  who  received  an  honorary 
degree  from  U of  G this  spring,  was 
interviewed  by  Ontario  Today  June 
16.  His  daughter,  Maureen  Drescher 
of  Human  Resources,  was  also  inter- 
viewed. 

Prof.  Kelly  Meclding-Gill,  Human 
Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences, 
was  featured  in  a June  17  National 
Post  story,  talking  about  her  research 
on  low-carbohydrate  diets.  She  also 
appeared  on  CBC’s  The  National 
June  29. 

U of  G greenhouse  manager  Ron 
Dutton  was  quoted  in  a June  18 
Toronto  Star  article  about  organic 
matter  and  gardening. 

Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  Plant  Agriculture, 
was  quoted  in  a June  19  Globe  and 
Mail  story  about  roof-top  gardens  in 
Toronto.  He  discussed  how  green 
roofs  improve  air  quality. 

Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany,  was  fea- 
tured on  @Discovery.ca  June  22,  talk- 
ing about  how  rings  determine  the 
age  of  trees. 

Prof.  Ian  Duncan,  Animal  and  Poul- 
try Science,  appeared  on  CBC’s 
Metro  Morning  June  28,  talking 


Insect  Inventory  Will  Set  Baseline 

Continued  from  page  1 


Canada,  whereas  others,  including 
the  rare  giant  robber  fly,  have  been 
found  nowhere  in  Canada  outside 
Point  Pelee.  The  researchers  have 
also  noted  various  extirpations  or 
extinctions,  including  the  nine- 
spotted  lady  beetle  and  transverse 
lady  beetle,  which  have  been  dis- 
placed by  a European  species,  the 
seven-spotted  lady  beetle. 

The  researchers  culled  the  data- 
base from  about  10,000  Point  Pelee 
records  that  had  been  collected  over 
several  years  and  housed  in  U of  G’s 
insect  collection.  Lonsdale  and  Mar- 
shall monitored  an  insect  trap  in  the 
park,  and  compared  captured  speci- 
mens with  those  in  the  Guelph  col- 
lection, which  is  the  oldest  and  one 
of  the  largest  collections  in  Canada. 

Marshall  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  both  up-to- 
date  and  historical  records  of  Point 
Pelee’s  insect  fauna  because  they 
show  important  environmental 
trends  such  as  extirpation  of  native 
species  and  invasion  by  non-native 
species. 

Located  on  a peninsula  that  ex- 
tends into  Lake  Erie,  Point  Pelee 


gained  national  park  status  in  1918 
and  has  been  a popular  vacation  spot 
for  cottagers  and  canoeists  over  the 
years.  Its  temperate  climate  and 
southerly  position  allow  for  a great 
variety  of  plants,  birds  and  insects. 

“The  farther  south  you  go,  the 
greater  the  diversity,”  says  Lonsdale, 
who  continues  to  manage  the  Point 
Pelee  inventory  project  this  sum- 
mer. “If  the  first  dozen  or  so  species 
of  insects  we  looked  at  are  any  indi- 
cation, then  Point  Pelee  is  an  amaz- 
ingly diverse  place.  I was  learning 
something  new  every  day,  if  not 
every  hour." 

Marshall,  who  has  overseen 
Guelph’s  insect  collection  since 
1982,  views  the  new  inventory  as  a 
pilot  project  that  will  set  the  baseline 
for  more  in-depth  studies  of  Point 
Pelee’s  insects.  Because  the  process 
of  insect  identification  within  the 
collection  has  been  ongoing,  the 
Point  Pelee  survey  benefited  from 
“quite  a kickstart  from  30  years  or  so 
of  general  curating,”  he  says. 

A grant  from  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC)  last  year  allowed 


U of  G to  hire  its  first  professional 
insect  collection  curator,  Matthias 
Buck. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 
Point  Pelee  project  is  to  publish  a 
comprehensive  list  of  the  largely  un- 
documented insects  to  facilitate  fu- 
ture studies  and  identification.  In  his 
past  work,  Marshall  found  that 
many  species  of  insects  went  uni- 
dentified because  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate keys,  a shortage  of  expert 
taxonomists  and  the  difficulties 


groundbreaking  because  of  its  com- 
prehensive scope. 

“There  are  certainly  books  that 
provide  an  introduction  to  polar 
plants,  birds  and  mammals,  but 
much  other  life  remains  undocu- 
mented. Our  project  will  fill  this 
void.  We  will  use  digital  media  to 
show  the  first  colour  images  ever 
made  of  such  polar  life.”  The  Web 


faced  by  naturalists  trying  to  under- 
stand Canada’s  vastly  diverse  insect 
fauna.  He  helped  address  the  latter 
problem  by  writing  Insects  of  Algon- 
quin Provincial  Park,  one  of  the  first 
amateur  guidebooks  to  Ontario’s  in- 
sect fauna,  which  has  sparked  some 
recent  interest  in  entomology. 

This  research  is  supported  by 
Parks  Canada  and  NSERC. 


site’s  science  updates  will  include 
breaking  news  stories  and  descrip- 
tions of  every  species  of  arctic  plants, 
mammals,  birds  and  fish,  as  well  as 
invertebrate  and  plant  groups. 

The  project  is  funded  in  part  by 
the  Millennium  Fund  of  Canada,  the 
Ministry  of  Science,  Energy  8c  Tech- 
nology and  the  ELJB  Foundation. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


BY  MURRAY  TONG 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Web  Site  Launched 

Continued  from  page  1 


about  his  course  on  animal  welfare 
and  the  award  he  won  from  the 
North  American  Humane  Society. 

The  June  27  edition  of  TVO’s  Studio 
2 focused  on  the  importance  of  a 
university  education  and  the  issue  of 
research  and  private-sector  funding. 
It  featured  an  interview  with  Prof. 
Ross  Hallett,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  infrastructure 
programs). 

A June  30  Toronto  Star  article  on  the 
historic  elections  in  Mexico 
included  comments  from  Prof.  Jean 
Mayer,  Political  Science,  who  served 
as  an  international  observer  (see 
@Guelph  story  on  page  4.) 

The  July  issue  of  University  Affairs 
included  an  article  about  Prof.  Bill 
Nickling,  Geography,  and  his 
research  on  California’s  Owens 
Lake,  North  America’s  single  largest 
source  of  dust. 

Prof.  Paul  Hebert,  Zoology,  was  fea- 
tured on  CBC  Radio  July  4,  doing 
interviews  with  more  than  a dozen 
affiliates  nationwide.  He  was  talking 
about  a new  Web  site  launched  by 
the  CyberNatural  Software  Group 
that  focuses  on  the  Canadian  Arctic 
(see  @Guelph  story  on  page  1.) 

Prof.  Jan  Hall,  Clinical  Studies,  was 
interviewed  by  numerous  CBC 
Radio  affiliates  July  4 about  mange 
in  pets. 

A July  1 1 National  Post  article  about 
a University  of  Western  Ontario 
professor’s  controversial  theories  on 
race  and  intelligence  included  com- 
ments from  Prof.  Andrew  Winston, 
Psychology,  who  specializes  in  the 
history  of  racism. 


TSS  Offers 
Sessions 
on  WebCT 

Teaching  Support  Services 
(TSS)  is  offering  sessions  on 
WebCT  in  August.  WebCT  is  a tool 
that  enables  the  creation  of 
sophisticated  World  Wide  Web- 
based  educational  environments  by 
non-technical  users. 

A hands-on  workshop  on  the 
basics  of  WebCT  runs  Aug.  10  from 
9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  On  Aug.  25,  TSS 
presents  an  introduction  to  WebCT 
from  9 to  10:30  a.m.  To  register  for 
these  sessions  or  to  obtain  more  in- 
formation, visit  the  Web  site 
www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 

In  addition,  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  August,  the  TSS  Learning 
Technology  Laboratory  in  Room 
211  of  Day  Hall  will  be  available 
each  afternoon  from  1 to  4 p.m.  for 
anyone  who  is  creating  WebCT- 
based  course  materials.  Support 
staff  will  be  available  to  provide  as- 
sistance. 

To  book  time  in  the  lab,  call 
Richard  Gorrie  at  Ext.  3731  or  send 
e-mail  to  rgorrie@uoguelph.ca. 
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FOR  SALE 


1999  KX  100,  Acerbis  bars,  metal 
frame  guards,  extra  D752  tires,  low 
hours,  745-3628  or  send  e-mail  to 
djckl@home.com. 


Pentium  166  MMX,  32MB  RAM, 
1.2GB  hard  drive,  12X  CD,  3.36 
fax/modem,  14-inch  colour  moni- 
tor, Audra,  829-3442. 


Nearly  new  hybrid  bicycle,  gel  seat, 
rear  carrier,  comes  with  Serratus 
rear  panniers  and  helmet,  Maggie, 
Ext.  3721  or  837-1732. 


Wicker  sofa;  girl’s  18-speed  BMX 
bike  and  helmet;  bathroom  vanities, 
sinks,  mirrors,  toilets;  wrought-  iron 
railing;  stereo  stand;  telephone  table; 
toy  chest,  824-2712  after  6 p.m.  or 
sharom@chembio.uoguelph.ca. 


Executive  bungalow  on  100  wooded 
acres  southwest  of  Arkell,  10-minute 
drive  to  campus,  822-8054, 
821-5965  after  6 p.m.  or  send  e-mail 
to  rreader@uoguelph.ca. 


1989  Toyota  Tercel,  two-door,  new 
battery,  leave  message  at  837-3253. 


Four-bedroom  house  on  half-acre 
treed  lot  in  Winterbourne,  15  min- 
utes from  Guelph,  2Vz  baths,  master 
ensuite,  family  room  with  Elmira 
stove  fireplace,  in-ground  pool, 
519-664-3779. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  main-floor  one-bedroom 
apartment  in  century  stone  house, 
ensuite  bath,  study,  parking,  five- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  $1,100  a 
month  inclusive,  821-5096. 


Two-bedroom  apartment,  available 
Oct.  1,  $880  a month,  Kathy,  Ext. 
4902. 


Furnished  one-bedroom  apartment, 
parking,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  refer- 
ences, $460  plus  utilities,  763-2632. 


WANTED 


Incentive  prizes  for  the  2000  United 
Way  campaign,  send  e-mail  to 
uniteway@cfs  1 .uoguelph.ca. 


Bicycle  in  good  condition,  Andre, 
Ext.  2634  or  send  e-mail  to 
andre@snowhite.cis.uoguelph.ca. 


Two-  or  three-bedroom  house  for 
Sept,  or  Oct.  1 for  professional  cou- 
ple with  cat,  non-smokers,  refer- 
ences, 519-474-1310  or  send  e-mail 
to  mvansoer@julian.uwo.ca. 


Men’s  right-hand  golf  package, 
including  Wilson  2000  dual  metal 
regular  flex,  Gel  Technology  Form 
travel  bag,  Bagboy  M-300  cart, 
retriever,  Cool  Max  glove,  821-1583. 

Large  one-bedroom  furnished 
apartment  in  country,  15  minutes 
from  campus,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
parking,  available  Sept.  1,  Maria, 
905-777-9838. 

Dining  room  set,  glass  table  and  six 
chairs;  glass  coffee  table  and  end 
table;  sectional  couch,  blue,  pink 
and  grey;  two  brass  plant  stands;  end 
table;  mid-size  refrigerator;  dishes, 
Barb,  Ext.  6528  or  822-2336. 

Student  house,  15-minute  walk  to 
University,  kitchen  upstairs  and 
downstairs,  top  and  basement  floors 
livable,  washer/dryer,  new  roof  and 
skylight,  Jamie,  1-800-301-9379. 

Vertical  air  conditioner,  8000  BTU, 
used  one  year,  excellent  condition, 
send  e-mail  to  screps@uoguelph.ca. 

Two-bedroom  bungalow,  central 
air,  five  appliances,  parking,  no  pets, 
non-smokers,  references  required, 
$930  plus  utilities,  763-2632. 

Fifteen-foot  wilderness  canoe;  13- 
foot  River  Runner  kayak,  Ext.  2921. 

Furnished  bachelor/housekeeping 
unit  on  Moore  Lake  near  Minden, 

Fibreglass  truck  cap  for  small 
pickup;  single  horse  harness;  two- 
wheel  stud  cart,  519-327-8867  after 
6 p.m. 

Ont.,  843-6580. 

Furnished  basement  room,  mature 
male  preferred,  non-smoker,  no 
pets,  parking,  Sept.  1,  822-3129. 

Quiet  one-bedroom  apartment  for 
non-smoking  professional  male  for 
Sept.  1,  741-7663  evenings. 

House  or  apartment  for  students, 
two  males  and  two  females,  e-mail  to 
leatherwallet@hotmail.com. 

One-  or  two-bedroom  apartment 
downtown  for  married  couple  for 
Sept.  1,  preferably  in  a house,  park- 
ing required,  416-921-6776. 

Self-contained  or  shared  accommo- 
dation for  female  grad  student  from 
September  to  December,  parking, 
836-5342  orjltigert@hotmail.com. 


AVAILABLE 


Free  to  good  home,  seven-month- 
old  female  lab/ Australian  shepherd 
cross,  all  shots,  dewormed,  824-7332 
after  3 p.m. 


Royal  City  Travel 


To  Serve  You  Better... 

• Free tickets  brochure 
delivery  to  all  U of  G 
departments 

• Corporate  rate  hotel 
program 

• Corporate  rate  car  rentals 

• Corporate  management 
reports 

• Corporate  care  program... 
"travellers  24  hour 
emergency  service” 

• Senior  corporate 
consultants 

• Full  service  American 
Express  Travel  Agency 


pT ravel  Agency 

Representative 


ONT.  UC  #2716341 


763-3520 

Royal  Plaza 

(Paisley  & Norfolk) 
dennisrct@golden.net 


OVERSEAS 

K- W 

SHIPPING 

INTERNATIONAL 

* Container 

SHIPPING  INC. 

* Air  Cargo 

* Marine  Insurance 

* Overseas  Moving 

Phone:  (519)  895-0340 
Fax:  (519)  895-0343 
P.O.  Box  1071  Kitchener 
Ont  N2G  4G1 

62  McBrine  Place,  Unit#  17 

Classical  Homeopathy 
and  Natural  Medicine 

Valerie  F.  Stevens 

B.Sc.,  BA,  D.S.HorruMed. 

186  Norfolk  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  4K2 

(519)  856-4519 


CAMBRIDGE  GRAND 
CONDOMINIUMS 


EXCEPTIONAL  VALUE 

1- Bedroom  from  $82,900 

2- Bedroom  from  $98,900 

GREAT  LOCATION:  401  & Hwy  24 

Model  Suites  Open: 

Monday  to  Friday,  2 to  7 p.m. 
Saturday  (7  Sunday,  12  to  5 p.m. 

111-200  Jamieson  Parkway,  Cambridge 

(519)  658-1116 

www.CambridgeGrand.com 


• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air,  Car.  Hotel,  Train.  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 


UHEUflBE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


Are  you  UNEMPLOYED? 
Looking  for  a NEW  CAREER? 
Consider  a Training  Program 
in  Quality  Assurance 
Earn  your  Certificate 
in  just  21  WEEKS 


. In-Depth  Training 16  Weeks 

. Job  Search 1 Week 

. Work  Placement  Experience 4 Weeks 


Ample  Opportunities  to  Market  Your  Training 
in  Quality  Assurance  in  the  Job  Market 

Course  starts  in  Guelph  on  September  1 1 , 2000 
(7th  time  offered  and  has  been  very  successful) 

HJM  Quality  Education  Consultants,  Inc. 
519-824-1786 

Financial  assistance  may  be  available  for  qualified  applicants. 
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ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  presents  a 
workshop  on  fall  warblers  Sept.  6 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  at  the  Arbore- 
tum. Cost  is  $45.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Aug.  30.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  4110. 


Interpretive  horticulturist  Henry 
Kock  leads  a workshop  on  growing 
native  plants  from  seeds  Sept.  12 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $65. 
Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Sept.  5. 


Hawks  are  the  focus  of  a workshop 
with  naturalist  Chris  Earley  Sept.  12 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $45. 
Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Sept.  5. 


LECTURES 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph’s  fall 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  will 
focus  on  “Europe  and  the  European 
Union”  in  the  mornings  and  “Crea- 
tive Aging”  in  the  afternoons.  The 
sessions  kick  off  Sept.  13  with  retired 
English  professor  John  Bligh  dis- 
cussing “A  United  States  of  Europe?” 
at  10  a.m.  and  Prof.  Heather  Keller, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion, examining  “Nutritional  Prob- 
lems and  Solutions  With  Commu- 
nity Living  Seniors”  at  2 p.m. 
Lectures  are  at  the  Arboretum. 


NOTICES 


The  Department  of  History  is  calling 
for  papers  for  the  ll'h  annual  Tri- 
University  History  Conference,  to  be 
held  Oct.  28  at  the  OVC  Lifelong 
Learning  Centre.  The  department 
invites  research  proposals  on  race, 
slavery  and  migration  and  other 
history-related  topics.  For  more 
information  or  to  submit  an 
abstract,  send  e-mail  to  Chris  O’Shea 
at  triu2000@gto.net. 


As  part  of  its  summer  series  for  the 
general  public,  the  Guelph  Food 
Technology  Centre  presents  sessions 
on  “Your  Water  Quality”  Aug.  16 
and  “Flavoured  Oils  and  Vinegars” 
Aug.  23.  Both  sessions  run  from  9 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  Cost  is  $54  general, 
$48  for  GFTC  members.  To  register, 
call  821-1246,  Ext.  5028,  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.gftc.ca. 


Bob  Gillham,  program  leader  for  the 
Canadian  Water  Network  (a  pro- 
posed national  Network  Centre  of 
Excellence  for  Clean  Water),  will 
hold  an  open  meeting  to  discuss  the 
proposed  network  Aug.  1 1 and  12  at 
the  Toronto  Airport  Marriott  Hotel. 
Confirm  attendance  with  Leanne 
Gelsthorpe  of  CRESTech  at  519- 
888-4423. 


The  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  (SSHRC)  seeks 


applications  for  the  Therese  F. 
Casgrain  Fellowship  for  Research, 
which  funds  research  leading  to 
positive  changes  in  the  economic, 
social  and  political  status  of  women. 
The  one-year  fellowship  is  worth 
$40,000.  The  next  application  dead- 
line is  Oct.  1.  For  more  information, 
write  to  the  SSHRC  Fellowship  Divi- 
sion, 350  Albert  St.,  P.O.  Box  1610, 
Ottawa  KIP  6G4,  call  613-992-0525, 
fax  to  613-992-1787  or  visit  the  Web 
site  www.sshrc.ca. 


The  H.H.  Sheikh  Mohamed  Bin 
Rashid  A1  Maktoum,  Crown  Prince 
of  Dubai  and  defence  minister  of  the 
United  Arab  Emirates,  sponsors  the 
Zayed  Internationa]  Prize  for  the 
Environment,  an  award  of  $1  mil- 
lion US  for  significant  environ- 
mental research.  Nomination  dead- 
fine  is  Sept.  30.  For  details,  visit  the 
Web  site  www.zayedprize.org.ae. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Catherine 
Shilton,  a D.V.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Pathobiology,  is  Aug. 
15  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Pathobiology  101. 
The  thesis  is  “Lipid  Keratopathy  in 
Cuban  Tree  Frogs  ( Osteopilus  Sep- 
tentrionalis).  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Dale  Smith. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Ingrid  Savasi,  Human  Biology 


and  Nutritional  Sciences,  is  Aug.  22 
at  9 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  306.  The  thesis  is  “Skeletal 
Muscle  Metabolism  Is  Unaffected  by 
DCA  Infusion  and  Hyperoxic 
Breathing  at  the  Onset  of  Intense 
Aerobic  Exercise.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Lawrence  Spriet. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Denise  Cloutier-Fisher,  Geog- 
raphy, is  Aug.  28  at  10  a.m.  in  Hutt 
234.  The  thesis  is  “Long-Term  Care 
Restructuring  in  Rural  Ontario: 
Retrieving  Community  Narratives 
Through  A Case-Study  Approach.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Alun  Joseph. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD 
candidate  Sandra  Peters  of  the 
Biophysics  Interdepartmental 
Group,  Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences,  is  Aug.  3 1 at  9 a.m.  in 
Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  306. 
The  thesis  is  “Dietary  Regulation  of 
Rat  and  Human  Skeletal  Muscle 
Pyruvate  Dehyrogenase  Kinase.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Lawrence  Spriet. 


The  final  examination  of  Jonathan 
Midgett,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  Sept.  6 at  10 
a.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The  thesis  is 
“Exploring  Parental  School-Focused 
Behaviours:  A Factor  Analysis  of 
Parents’  and  Children’s  Reports.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Bruce  Ryan. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Guelph  Concert  Band  performs 
Aug.  1 3 and  20  at  7 p.m.  at  the  River- 
side Park  bandshell.  Admission  is 
free. 


Tickets  are  now  on  sale  for  the  third 
annual  “Taste  of  Guelph”  fund- 
raiser in  support  of  Guelph’s 
health-care  foundations.  The  event 
will  be  held  Sept.  17  at  Riverslea 
Mansion,  beginning  at  1 p.m.  Tick- 
ets are  $75  until  Aug.  17,  $100  after, 
and  are  available  at  767-3424. 


The  55,h  Fergus  Scottish  Festival  and 
Highland  Games  run  Aug.  11  to  13 
at  the  Fergus  Community  Centre. 
For  tickets  and  information,  call 
787-0099  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.fergusscottishfestival.com. 


McCrae  House  will  host  its  annual 
Teddy  Bear  Picnic  Aug.  17  from  1 to 
4 p.m.  The  afternoon  features 
games,  races,  music  and  storytelling. 
Admission  is  $2. 


The  Royal  City  Masters  Games  run 
Aug.  1 8 to  20  across  the  city,  pitting 
athletes  35  and  over  in  basketball, 
rowing,  running,  race  walking, 
lacrosse,  soccer,  tennis  and  slo-pitch 
competitions.  Everyone  is  invited  to 
a “Spirit  of  Sport”  street  party  Satur- 
day night  in  downtown  Guelph. 
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Guelph’s  first  Intel  Premier  Provider  is  proud 
to  have  renewed  our  Systems  Contract  with  the 
University  of  Guelph! 


Our  goal  is  to  provide 
tranquility  to  our  client’s 
IT  procurement. 


For  product  advisories  and  system  pricing  visit 

our  secure  website  at:  WWW.Onward.Ca/gUelph 


Onward 
consultants  are 
uniquely  trained  to 
deliver 

comprehensive, 
cost-effective 
solutions  and 
services,  utilizing 
Intel  Architecture 
products.  Our 
company  provides 
technology 
solutions  that  help 
achieve  our  client’s 
goals,  reduce  the 
cost  of  technology 
ownership  and 
increase  the 
performance  and 
manageability  of 
their  computer 
networks. 

“Intel  is  a name 
known  and  trusted 
by  our  clients, 
we're  proud  to  be 
an  Intel  Premier 
Provider  and 
believe  our  Intel 
training  and 
product  offerings 
will  save  our  clients 
time  and  money, 
as  well  as  increase 
their  productivity." 
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3 UNITED  WAY  campaign  gears 
up  for  kickoff. 


4 THESE  survivors  also  made  it 
off  the  island. 


5 Federal  funding  supports 
research  on  seniors’  nutrition. 


6 NEGLECT  of  arctic  science 
puts  Canada’s  North  at  risk. 


7 Physics  professor  is  a 
polymer’s  best  friend. 


Summer 

Brings 

Good 

Funding 

News 


Research  garners  support 


from  Ottawa,  province 


IT  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  a wet  and 
lukewarm  summer  for  most,  but 
the  sun  has  definitely  shone  on  U of 
G and  its  researchers  over  the  past 
few  months. 

In  the  latest  government  re- 
search funding  announcement  Aug. 
15,  six  U of  G projects  aimed  at  in- 
creasing health  science  knowledge 
received  more  than  $1.7  million 
from  the  Canadian  Institutes  of 
Health  Research  (see  page  1 story). 

Earlier  in  the  summer,  on  July 
25,  three  other  U of  G research  proj- 
ects received  almost  $4  million  from 
the  Canada  Foundation  for  Innova- 
tion. Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak,  Zo- 
ology, was  awarded  $2.1  million  for 
the  project  “Enhancing  Fish  Per- 
formance: From  Genes  to  Popula- 
tions”; Prof.  Nigel  Bunce,  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry,  received 
$1.2  million  to  establish  a U of  G 
Electrochemical  Technology  Cen- 
tre; and  Prof.  Iain  Campbell,  Phys- 
ics, was  awarded  $570,519  for  the 
National  Proton  Microprobe  Facil- 
ity for  Environmental  Analysis. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ministry  of  En- 
ergy, Science  and  Technology  rec- 
ognized two  U of  G professors  with 
Premier’s  Research  Excellence 
Awards  (PREA).  Prof.  Brian  Hus- 
band, Botany,  and  Elisabeth  Nicol, 
Physics,  each  received  $100,000  in 
Continued  on  page  9 


A GROUNDBREAKING  DISCOVERY 


U of  G psychology  professor  Dan  Meegan  and  colleagues  at  the  University  of  Rochester  have  found  a link 
between  how  the  brain  perceives  incoming  information  from  the  senses  and  how  it  controls  the  production 
of  bodily  movement.  Their  work  suggests  that  exposure  to  speech  or  other  forms  of  sensory  stimulation 
mieht  lead  to  speedier  and  improved  motor  skill  rehabilitation.  See  story  on  page  9. 
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Mancuso  Named  Associate 
Vice-President  (Academic^ 

VP  will  oversee  the  quality  of  undergraduate  programs 


PRESIDENT  Mordechai  Rozanski 
will  recommend  to  Board  of 
Governors  this  month  that  Prof. 
Maureen  Mancuso,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  be 
appointed  associate  vice-president 
(academic),  for  a five-year  renewable 
term  effective  Sept.  1 . 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  vice- 
president  (academic),  says  he’s  “de- 
lighted to  have  Maureen  as  part  of 
die  team.  In  addition  to  her  out- 
standing skills  demonstrated  in  her 
numerous  roles  on  and  off  campus, 
she  will  bring  important  perspectives 
to  academic  issues.” 

Mancuso  joined  the  Department 
of  Political  Science  in  1992  and  was 
appointed  chair  in  1996.  She  earned 
her  BA  at  McMaster  University  in 
1982,  her  MA  at  Carleton  University 
in  1984  and  a D.Phil.  in  politics  from 
Nuffield  College,  Oxford  University, 
in  1991. 

Before  joining  Guelph,  she  spent 
a year  as  a parliamentary  intern  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  held 
teaching  appointments  at  McMaster 
and  Windsor.  In  fall  1996,  she  was  a 
visiting  research  fellow  at  the  Centre 
for  Congressional  and  Presidential 
Studies  at  the  American  University. 
Prof.  Alun  Joseph,  dean  of  the 


Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso 
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College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences  (CSAHS),  lauds 
Mancuso’s  appointment,  saying  she 
has  the  skills  needed  for  the  position 
of  associate  VP.  “She  has  versatility, 
both  in  terms  of  management  and  in 
her  ability  to  represent  different 
groups  in  the  University  at  large.  She 
has  the  ability  to  both  conceptualize 
innovation  and  to  implement  it. 
She’s  not  a person  who  sits  on  the 
sidelines.  And  she  has  tremendous 
people  skills,  the  ability  to  under- 
stand other  people’s  point  of  view 


and  make  people  feel  that  they’re  be- 
ing heard." 

As  associate  VP  (academic), 
Mancuso  will  chair  the  Enrolment 
Management  Committee  and  over- 
see the  quality  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, including  the  development  of 
new  programs  and  ongoing  quality 
improvements.  The  Office  of  Open 
Learning,  Teaching  Support  Services 
and  Registrarial  Services  will  report 
to  her.  A critical  area  of  focus  for 
Mancuso  will  be  continued  develop- 
ment, in  collaboration  with  the  pro- 
vost, of  distance  education  courses. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  Mancuso’s  significant  contribu- 
tions and  experience  as  U of  G’s  aca- 
demic colleague  to  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  (COU)  will 
bring  valuable  province-wide  per- 
spectives on  academic  issues.  “These 
are  particularly  critical  at  a time 
when  Guelph  is  developing  a respon- 
sible strategy  to  respond  to  the  grow- 
ing number  of  students  expected  to 
apply  to  university,”  he  says.  “She 
will  bring  insight,  enthusiasm  and 
creativity  to  the  associate  VP  (aca- 
demic) position,  and  I am  delighted 
with  her  appointment.” 

Mancuso,  in  turn,  says  she’s  “ex- 
cited to  be  facing  the  challenges  of 
Continued  on  page  10 


CIHR 
Boosts 
U of  G 
Research 

Health-related  studies 
receive  $1.7  million 


UOF  G RESEARCHERS  say  the 
inauguration  of  the  new 
Canadian  Institutes  of  Health 
Research  (CIHR)  bodes  well  for  a 
variety  of  long-standing  health- 
related  research  programs  at 
Guelph. 

Last  month,  six  U of  G scientists 
received  a total  of  $1.7  million  for 
health  research,  announced  last 
month  in  Alberta  by  Health  Minis- 
ter Allan  Rock  and  CIHR  president 
Man  Bernstem  and  m Gvielpb  by 
Guelph -Wellington  MP  Brenda 
Chamberlain. 

The  new  operating  and  equip- 
ment grants  support  projects  rang- 
ing from  bacterial  infection  to 
genetics  in  four  departments  in  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College,  the 
College  of  Biological  Science  and 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science.  The  following 
projects  received  support: 

• "Molecular  Mechanisms  of 
Mammalian  Homologous  Re- 
combination," Prof.  Mark  Baker, 
Pathobiology,  $489,865  over  five 
years; 

• “Cellular  Aging  and  Senescence 
During  Early  Mammalian  Devel- 
opment,” Prof.  Allan  King,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  $208,487  over 
three  years; 

• “Mechanisms  of  Hepatocyte  LRP 
Gene  Regulation,”  Prof.  Jona- 
than Lamarre,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences, $208,487  over  three  years; 

• “Structure,  Function  and  Cata- 
lytic Mechanism  of  Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa  Exotoxin  A,”  Prof. 
Rod  Merrill,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, $400,500  over  five 
years; 

• “Structural  Mechanism  of  Os- 
mosensing  by  Osmosensor  and 
Osmoregulatory  Transporter 
ProP  of  Escherichia  coli , Prof. 
Janet  Wood,  Microbiology, 
$295,805  over  three  years;  and 
• “Capillary  Electrophoresis 

Equipment,”  Prof.  Joe  Lam,  Mi- 
crobiology, $118,129  for  one 
year. 

In  all,  24  U of  G researchers  cur- 
rently receive  CIHR  funding,  in- 
cluding operating  and  equipment 
Continued  on  page  5 
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A Full  Service  Travel  Agency 


• Personal.  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air.  Car.  Hotel,  Train.  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  ol  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 
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Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 
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• individualized  programs 

• enriched  curriculum 
■ small  classes 


Give  your  child 
the  Advantage. 


Children  who  learn  to  read  early,  become  more  confident  students! 


Call  Today! 

511  Edinburgh  Rd.  S QAkF  vRD 

Guelph  826-5365  LEARNING  CENTRES 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


FOR  THE  GUELPH  AREA 
LET  BILL ’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

#1  in  Sales  Ends  (Individual  Unassisted  Sales) 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998 
Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real 
Estate  Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000 
agents  in  1992) 

When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


BILL  GREEN 

B.Sc.(Agr  ),  -71  OAC, 
Assoc.  Broker 


824-9050 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 
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Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 
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Construction  Proceeds  on 
Projects  Across  Campus 

New  addition  to  Thornbrough  Building  will  officially  open  Sept.  25 


SEVERAL  CONSTRUCTION  pro- 
jects aimed  at  strengthening  U 
of  G’s  housing,  athletics,  teaching 
and  research  are  under  way  or 
nearing  completion  across  campus. 

On  East  Ring  Road,  work  has  be- 
gun on  a 165-unit,  three-storey 
raised  townhouse  village  adjacent  to 
East  Residences.  The  estimated 
$33-million  complex,  to  be  funded 
by  residence  rental  fees,  will  house 
660  students  when  completed  by 
August  2001.  It  will  also  feature  a 
town  hall  or  central  meeting  place, 
courtyards  and  computer  network 
connections  to  all  student  rooms. 

Across  the  road,  construction 
continues  on  the  University’s  new 
covered  athletic  field.  A 60-foot- 
high  dome  made  of  steel  and  syn- 
thetic material  will  house  a large  ar- 
tificial turf  field  and  four-lane 
running  track.  Erected  on  what  used 
to  be  outdoor  tennis  courts  and  a 
portion  of  Parking  Lot  6,  the  facility 
is  expected  to  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  November.  Parking  will  still  be 
available  for  about  57  vehicles.  Dur- 
ing the  construction  period,  tennis 
players  are  being  accommodated  at 
the  Cutten  Club. 

At  the  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre, 
a larger  and  revamped  men’s  locker 
room  is  now  scheduled  to  reopen 
Oct.  1,  following  unexpected  con- 
struction delays.  Among  the  im- 
provements are  modernized  hall- 
ways and  lockers,  upgraded  lighting 
and  better  accessibility. 

While  construction  is  being 


completed,  men  will  use  the  day 
lockers  at  the  shower-room  end  of 
the  new  facility,  says  athletics  direc- 
tor Dick  Freeman.  Dressing  rooms  3 
and  4 in  the  Gryphon  Centre  have 
also  been  set  aside  for  men  as  chang- 
ing and  showering  facilities,  but 
there  are  no  lockers  on  these  prem- 
ises. 

The  covered  athletic  field  and 
renovations  to  the  Athletics  Centre 
are  both  being  funded  by  students 
through  a capital  building  fee. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Thorn- 
brough Building  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy last  week,  offering  state- 
of-the-art  computer  laboratories, 
meeting  rooms,  offices  and  a 100- 
seat  classroom.  The  addition  was 
funded  under  the  provincial  Access 
to  Opportunities  Program.  Com- 
puters and  other  high-tech  equip- 
ment are  being  provided  through  a 
partnership  with  Hewlett-Packard 
Canada. 

The  Thornbrough  addition  also 
creates  two  new  public  spaces  for  the 
University  — a landscaped  court- 
yard facing  the  south  side  of  the 
Richards  Building  and  a large  stu- 
dent piazza  facing  the  intersection  of 
Reynolds  and  Winegard  walks. 

Landscaping  and  finishing 
touches  on  the  addition  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  month,  with 
an  official  opening  set  for  Sept.  25. 

Also  continuing  throughout 
September  are  upgrades  to  class- 
rooms in  the  MacLachlan  Building. 
Until  the  work  is  complete,  alterna- 


tive arrangements  have  been  made  to 
accommodate  classes  in  the  Thorn- 
brough Building.  The  upgrades  are 
being  funded  by  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities. 

To  better  serve  the  Canadian  Re- 
search Institute  for  Food  Safety 
(CRIFS),  the  building  at  43 
McGilvray  Lane  will  soon  undergo  a 
makeover.  Beginning  in  October,  the 
renovations  will  add  two  new  labora- 
tories and  upgrade  1 1 others.  During 
the  nine-month  construction  period, 
25  to  30  researchers  will  be  relocated 
to  other  campus  facilities,  which  have 
yet  to  be  identified. 

An  expansion  of  the  Plant  Growth 
Facilities  Building  (part  of  the  Bovey 
Complex)  is  to  be  completed  by  Sept. 
15.  The  addition  will  house  various 
plant  growth  chambers  that  will 
simulate  space  and  terrestrial  applica- 
tions under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Mike  Dixon,  Plant  Agriculture. 

Both  the  CRIFS  and  Bovey  proj- 
ects are  being  funded  by  the  Canada 
Foundation  for  Innovation. 

The  University  Centre  now  boasts 
a Williams  Coffee  Pub  as  well  as  re- 
furbished and  expanded  food  services 
in  Centre  Six  following  renovations 
this  summer.  The  food  court  features 
a soup,  salad  and  bread  bar  and  a 
larger  dessert  bar.  Meanwhile,  the 
cafeteria  in  Lennox/Addington  Hall 
has  also  been  renovated  and  now  fea- 
tures a Pizza  Pizza  outlet.  Hospitality 
Services’  budget  paid  for  these  im- 
provements. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 
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Robert  Fulkerson 

Retired  crop  science  professor  Bob 
Fulkerson  died  Sept.  2 after  a 
lengthy  illness.  A 1946  graduate  of 
OAC,  he  taught  in  the  Department 
of  Crop  Science  from  1 948  to  1 983. 

Prof.  Fulkerson  was  one  of 
Canada’s  top  forage  specialists  and 
was  the  only  Canadian  on  the  first 
UN  Food  and  Agriculture  team  to 
goto  China  in  1980. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Ethelyne;  two  children,  Susan  and 
Marylu;  and  two  grandchildren. 

* * * 

William  Mitchell 

Retired  director  of  athletics  Bill 
Mitchell  died  Aug.  10  at  age  85.  A 
1938  graduate  of  OAC,  he  was  a 


championship  athlete  in  his  student 
days  at  Guelph  and  joined  the  staff 
of  U of  G in  1941.  He  became  the 
University’s  first  director  of  athlet- 
ics in  1946,  a position  he  held  for 
the  next  32  years. 

In  1984,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  the 
first  inductee  into  the  Gryphon  Hall 
of  Fame.  Four  years  later,  the  cam- 
pus athletics  centre  was  renamed 
the  W.F.  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre 
in  his  honour.  He  was  also  awarded 
a 25'1,-anniversary  medal  for  his 
contributions  to  the  early  years  of 
the  University. 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Eleanor;  his  children,  Bill, 
Bob,  Jane  and  Margaret;  and  grand- 
children. 

A tree  will  be  planted  in  his 
memory  in  the  Wall-Custance  Me- 


morial Forest  in  the  Arboretum 
Sept.  24  at  2:30  p.m. 

* * * 

Orin  Reid 

Orin  Reid,  a leader  in  Guelph’s 
home  building  community  and  an 
associate  with  U of  G in  the  creation 
of  the  Village  by  the  Arboretum 
retirement  community,  died  Aug. 
27  at  age  48. 

Owner  of  Reid’s  Heritage 
Homes,  he  was  recently  named 
Homebuilder  of  the  Year  by  the 
Guelph  and  District  Home  Build- 
ers’ Association.  Last  fall,  he  re- 
ceived a Sales  and  Marketing  Award 
from  the  Ontario  Home  Builders’ 
Association  for  the  Village  by  the 
Arboretum.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Jane,  and  four  children. 
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GORDON  STREET 
CLOSURE  SET  FOR 
WEEK  OF  SEPT.  25 

Gordon  Street  from  Wei 
lington  Street  to  Water 
Street  will  be  closed  to  all 
vehicular  traffic  for  two 
months  beginning  the  week 
of  Sept.  25,  to  enable  recon 
struction  of  the  Gordon 
Street  bridge.  Vehicular 
traffic  will  be  rerouted  to 
Edinburgh  Road,  but  a tern 
porary  pedestrian  bridge 
will  be  located  just  west  of 
the  current  bridge.  The  City 
of  Guelph  is  encouraging  U of  G 
students  to  ride  their  bicycles  to 
campus  to  alleviate  traffic  conges- 
tion. Dan  Maclachlan,  acting  direc- 
tor of  planning,  engineering  and 
construction,  says  additional  bicy- 
cle racks  are  being  installed  across 
campus  in  preparation  for  an 
expected  increase  in  bicycle  traffic. 


PERFORMANCE  INDICATORS 
STEERING  COMMITTEE 
PUBLISHES  WEB  SITE 

The  President’s  Steering  Commit- 
tee on  Performance  Indicators  has 
published  a Web  site  at  www. 
performance-indicators.uoguelph. 
ca.  The  site  is  part  of  a communica- 
tion strategy  to  keep  the  commu- 
nity informed  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  input  to  the 
process.  The  site  invites  e-mail 
input  and  provides  access  to  basic 
information  about  the  steering 
committee,  its  work  to  date,  back- 
ground documents  and  other 
related  Web  pages.  Updates  will  be 
made  as  meetings  talce  place  and 
reports  are  produced. 


CSRC  UNIT  RELOCATES 
TO  RAITHBY  HOUSE 

Leadership,  Service  and  Involve- 
ment Programs,  a unit  within  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre,  has  physically  relocated 
from  Level  3 of  the  University  Cen- 
tre to  Raithby  House.  There,  it 
shares  quarters  with  the  peer  helper 
program,  Project  Serve,  the  Com- 
munity Involvement  Centre,  the 
Student  Leadership  Program  and 
Connection  Desk  administrative 
offices.  Laurie  Schnarr,  manager  of 
Leadership,  Service  and  Involve- 
ment Programs,  says  the  move  is 
aimed  at  improving  accessibility 
for  students,  raising  the  unit’s  pro- 
file and  enhancing  opportunities 
for  collaboration  with  other 
service- related  organizations. 


TAKE  A COFFEE  BREAK  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  ALZHEIMER’S 

U of  G students,  faculty  and  staff 
are  being  asked  to  take  part  in  a 
special  coffee  break  day  Sept.  18  to 
kick  off  the  annual  fund-raiser  of 
the  Alzheimer  Society  of  Guelph- 
Wellington.  Members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Student  Association,  together 
with  president  Mordechai  Rozan- 
ski,  will  be  serving  coffee  and  iced 
tea  on  Branion  Plaza  near  the  can- 
non beginning  at  10  a.m.  to  raise 
money  for  the  society.  Volunteers 
will  continue  to  serve  beverages 
until  3 p.m.  In  event  of  rain,  the 
fund- raiser  will  take  place  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard. 


$1  Buys  a Child’s  Breakfast 


United  Way  campus  campaign  kicks  off  Sept.  20  at  noon-hour  barbecue 


Front-line  volunteers  in  the  2000  United  Way  campus  campaign  hope  to  record  a total  of  $238,550  in  giving  to 
the  community  charity.  From  left  are  Paul  Pennock,  retired  from  the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies;  Karen 
Reimer,  Co-operative  Education  Services;  Dick  Freeman,  Athletics;  Kristen  Bettiol,  Hospitality  Services;  and 
undergraduate  students  Nicolea  Riley  and  Jessica  Claussen. 


PHOTO  BV  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


HOW  MANY  of  the  4,000 
employees  at  U of  G kick-start 
their  workday  with  a cup  of  coffee, 
purchased  on  the  way  to  work  or  in 
one  of  the  campus  coffee  shops? 

Most  of  us  spend  at  least  a $1  each 
morning  for  a coffee  or  other  bever- 
age. Did  you  know  that  an  equivalent 
donation  to  the  United  Way  will  buy 
a healthy  breakfast  for  a child  from  a 
low-income  family  at  one  of  the 
school  breakfast  programs  in 
Guelph? 

“Those  kids  need  a kick-start  to 
their  day,  too,”  says  U of  G United 
Way  co-chair  Karen  Reimer,  man- 
ager of  Co-operative  Education 
Services.  “It  doesn’t  take  very  much 
to  do  a lot  when  you  give  to  the 
United  Way.  The  key  is  to  become 
involved  and  donate  something 
rather  than  not  at  all.” 

The  power  of  participation  is  one 
of  the  key  messages  Reimer  and  co- 
chair  Dick  Freeman,  director  of  ath- 
letics, hope  to  relay  to  U of  G staff, 
faculty  and  students  during  the  2000 
campus  campaign.  In  addition, 
1,400  U of  G retirees  will  be  invited 
to  join  the  United  Way  effort. 

The  University  of  Guelph  repre- 
sents the  largest  workplace  campaign 
in  the  Guelph  and  Wellington 
United  Way  annual  fund-raising 
drive,”  says  Freeman,  “but  there’s 
still  lots  of  room  for  us  to  grow.  Only 
27  per  cent  of  U of  G employees  gave 
last  year.  If  we  can  convince  the  other 
73  per  cent  to  give  even  the  cost  of  a 
cup  of  coffee  a day,  we’d  quickly 
move  up  from  last  year’s  total  of 
$221,806  to  the  Year  2000  goal  of 
$238,550.” 

The  overall  Guelph  and  Welling- 
ton United  Way  goal  for  2000  is  $2 
million.  The  United  Way  currently 
supports  44  local  agencies  and  97 
programs,  but  Reimer  says  the 


number  of  agencies  requesting  2000 
funding  is  up  25  per  cent. 

“United  Way  agencies  are  facing 
increasing  pressure  to  help  more 
people  and  provide  a greater  variety 
of  services,”  she  says.  “More  than 
ever,  our  donations  can  really  help 
the  less  fortunate  who  live  right  here 
in  our  own  communities.” 


“More  than  ever,  our 
donations  can  really  help 
the  less  fortunate  who 
live  right  here  in  our 
own  communities.  ” 

The  U of  G United  Way  cam- 
paign kicks  off  Sept.  20  at  a student- 
run  barbecue  on  Branion  Plaza  from 
noon  to  2 p.m.  Everyone  on  campus 
is  invited  to  enjoy  a “Toonie"  lunch 
with  entertainment  and  games.  A 
number  of  other  events  will  highlight 
the  nine-week  campaign,  including 
incentive  draws,  a fitness  challenge, 
the  Oct  14  Homecoming  football 
game,  a CN  Tower  climb,  a raffle  for 
a Dominican  Republic  holiday, 
candy  sales  and  many  student  and 
departmental  activities. 

Most  important  to  the  success  of 
the  U of  G campaign,  says  Freeman, 
is  the  annual  training  of  area  co- 
ordinators and  canvassers  already 
under  way.  These  volunteers  ensure 
that  pledge  forms  are  delivered  to  all 
faculty  and  staff. 

“Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  money 
raised  on  campus  comes  through 
payroll  deductions,”  he  says.  “It’s  the 
most  convenient  way  for  people  to 
help.” 

A pledge  of  only  $5  a week  will 
provide  breakfast  each  school  day  for 


one  child.  Ten  dollars  a week  will 
support  a woman  and  two  children 
who  seek  refuge  from  domestic  vio- 
lence. And  a pledge  of  $20  a week 
will  provide  educational  program- 
ming in  crime  prevention  for  80  lo- 
cal schoolchildren. 

“The  United  Way  organization 
supports  local  communities,”  says 
Reimer.  “Even  if  you  don’t  live  in 
Guelph  or  Wellington  County,  you 
can  contribute  through  the  U of  G 
United  Way  campaign  and  direct 
your  pledge  to  the  agency  in  your 
home  town.” 

United  Way  pledge  cards  will  be 
distributed  later  this  month,  she 
says.  Mark  your  payroll  deduction 
pledge  and  return  the  card  to  your 
area  canvasser  by  Oct.  10  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  first  of  five  weekly  incen- 
tive draws.  Prizes  have  been  donated 
by  U of  G departments  and  staff 
members. 

The  Athletics  Centre  will  serve  as 
United  Way  information  central, 
with  the  cashier’s  desk  designated  as 
a drop-off  point  for  canvassers  and  I 
volunteers.  United  Way  financial  of-  J 
ficer  Nicolea  Riley,  a third-year  bio- 
medical sciences  student,  will  post 
updates  on  a bulletin  board  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Athletics  Centre.  It  will 
also  carry  news  of  upcoming  United 
Way  events  and  a listing  of  incentive 
prizes  and  winners.  If  your  depart- 
ment is  planning  an  event,  drop  off  a 
notice  at  the  cashier’s  desk  or  send  it 
to  uniteway@cfsl.uoguelph.ca. 

Also  use  the  e-mail  address  if 
you’d  like  to  donate  an  incentive 
prize.  For  other  information,  call 
Reimer  at  Ext.  2423  or  Freeman  at 
Ext.  6138,  or  leave  a message  with 
United  Way  executive  assistant  Jes- 
sica Claussen,  a third-year  women’s 
studies  student,  at  Ext.  2872. 

BY  MARY  DICK1ESON 
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FOOD  SCIENTIST  EARNS 
KUDOS  FOR  TEACHING 

Prof.  Doug  Goff,  Food  Science, 
received  the  2000  Kraft  Foods 
Teaching  Award  during  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Science  Association’s 
annual  meeting  in  Baltimore  in 
July.  The  award  recognizes  out- 
standing dedication  and  success  in 
teaching  dairy  science.  Since  joining 
U of  G in  1987,  Goff  has  consis- 
tently earned  top  marks  from  his 
students.  An  internationally 
renowned  expert  in  ice  cream  tech- 
nology and  the  fundamental  science 
of  frozen  food  systems,  he  has 
developed  an  extensive  dairy  sci- 
ence and  technology  education 
Web  site  that  is  used  by  teachers, 
students  and  professionals  around 
the  world. 


LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 
RECEIVES  CELA  AWARD 

Prof.  Jim  Taylor,  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, received  the  Award  of  Dis- 
tinction from  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion in  Landscape  Architecture  at  its 
annual  conference  held  at  U of  G in 
August  The  award  recognizes  his 
longtime  excellence  in  teaching, 
research  and  service.  Director  of  the 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
from  1993  to  1999,  Taylor  was 
nominated  by  his  U of  G peers  and 
acknowledged  for  his  service  to  the 
profession  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally, his  history  of  integrating 
community  service  in  teaching  and 
research,  and  his  service  to  the 
long-term  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Guelph  campus. 

OAC  SALUTES  MCLAUGHLIN 

OAC  will  host  an  informal  drop-in 
Oct.  14  for  Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin, 
interim  vice-president  (alumni  and 
development  affairs).  McLaughlin, 
dean  of  OAC  since  1991,  became 
acting  VP  in  August.  The  reception 
will  run  from  4 to  7 p.m.  in  the  Bull- 
ring.  RSVP  by  Sept.  29  to  Marie 
McGlone,  Ext.  6514. 


ART  PROFS  EXHIBIT  WORKS 

Works  by  Prof.  Suzy  Lake,  Fine  Art 
and  Music,  will  be  exhibited  this 
month  as  part  of  two  three-person 
shows,  one  at  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Mississauga  and  another  at  Gallery 
44  in  Toronto.  Lake  also  had  a solo 
exhibition  in  May  at  the  Shelley 
Tadsman  Gallery  in  Winnipeg. 
Prof.  Monica  Tap  is  one  of  12  artists 
commissioned  to  create  a wallpaper 
design  for  an  exhibition  at  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  show 
runs  until  Jan.  14, 2001.  Susan  Dob- 
son, a sessional  instructor  in  pho- 
tography, had  an  exhibition  called 
“Home  Invasion”  at  Hart  House  in 
Toronto  this  spring. 

MFA  STUDENTS  RECOGNIZED 

Two  graduate  students  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  were 
honoured  recently.  Stephen  Ibbott 
won  the  painting  prize  for 
ARTS2000,  a national  celebration  of 
visual  arts  sponsored  by  the  Royal 
Canadian  Academy  of  Arts.  Lori 
Newdick  won  the  Professional  Arts 
Dealeis  Association  of  Canada's 
award  for  an  artist  with  the  most 
career  promise. 
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These  Survivors  Were  Glad  to  Get  Off  the  Island 

Two-day  field  trip  turns  into  arctic  survival  test  for  four  zoology  students 


Where  does  a polar  bear  camp  out?  Anywhere  it  wants  to.  That’s  what  this  foursome  discovered  after  a bear 
attacked  their  tent  and  a sleeping  bag  during  their  longer-than-expected  stay  on  an  arctic  island. 


the  sleeping  quarters.  The  students 
quickly  high-tailed  it  to  the  kitchen 
section  of  camp,  where  they  kept  a 
vigilant  watch  on  the  bear.  The  ani- 
mal eventually  invaded  the  camp, 
ripping  a huge  hole  in  the  tent  and 
destroying  Kawolewski’s  sleeping 
bag  and  other  supplies. 

“We  all  got  scared  at  different 
times,”  he  says.  “For  me,  it  was  after 
he  attacked  my  sleeping  bag.  I 
started  thinking:  ‘Did  he  go  for  mine 
because  it  had  a particular  scent  and, 
if  he  came  back,  would  he  go  after 
that  same  scent  again?’  It  spooked  all 
of  us.” 

Hardey  has  his  own  version  of 
why  Kawolewski  was  targeted.  “Af- 
ter James’s  sleeping  bag  was  de- 


stroyed, we  all  kept  saying:  ‘Ah  ha, 
that’s  where  that  missing  fourth  of  a 
bagel  went.’” 

Throughout  the  entire  polar  bear 
ordeal,  the  Inuit  family  remained 
calm,  says  Kawolewski.  “They  would 
come  out  every  so  often,  have  a look 
at  where  the  bear  was  and  go  back 
into  their  camp.” 

The  father  of  the  family  finally  de- 
cided the  bear  was  too  close,  so  he 
simply  chased  it  away  by  firing  off 
round  after  round  of  warning  shots 
from  his  shotgun.  It  took  about  40 
shots,  Hardey  says. 

Shordy  after  the  bear’s  departure, 
the  weather  cleared  up  enough  for  pi- 
lots to  land  an  airplane  on  the  island 
and  pick  up  the  castaways.  “We  had 
to  move  quickly  and  load  everything 
because  the  weather  was  turning  bad 
while  they  were  flying  in,”  says  Ka- 
wolewski. “They  actually  had  to  land 
the  plane  sideways  — those  pilots 
were  simply  amazing.” 

The  group  ended  up  going  on  to 
Polaris,  where  word  of  their  ordeal 
had  spread  and  they  received  a hero’s 
welcome.  “We  were  treated  like  celeb- 
rities,” says  Kawolewski,  adding  that 
all  of  them  ate  until  they  were  ill. 

“At  first,  all  I could  remember  was 
how  tired,  how  hungry,  how  frus- 
trated and  how  cold  we  were.  Now,  it 
seems  more  like  a dream.  It  was  my 
first  visit  there,  and  it  left  quite  an  im- 
pression on  me.  I can’t  wait  to  go 
back.” 

Adds  Hardey:  “On  the  way  home, 
when  it  was  time  to  eat,  the  steward- 
ess says:  ‘Chicken  or  char?’  We  all 
opted  for  the  chicken.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


U of  G Develops  Plan 
to  Implement  Cut 
to  OMAFRA  Budget 

Overarching  principles  developed  to  deal  with  impact 


They  may  not  have  voted  each 
other  off  the  island  or  eaten 
roasted  rats,  but  U of  G zoology 
students  James  Kawolewski,  Jason 
Bystriansky,  Andrew  Rosenburger 
and  Dave  Hardey  had  a “Survivor” 
adventure  of  their  own  this  summer. 

They  were  stranded  on  an  island 
in  the  Canadian  Arctic,  where  they 
ran  out  of  food,  had  to  endure  bad 
weather  and  had  their  camp  at- 
tacked by  an  angry  polar  bear. 

“It's  going  to  be  a hard  summer 
experience  to  top,  that’s  for  sure,” 
Kawolewski  says  with  a laugh. 

Their  adventure  began  in  Reso- 
lute in  the  Canadian  Arctic,  where 
the  foursome  was  doing  research  on 
the  Polar  Continental  Shelf  Project 
for  Prof.  Jim  Ballantyne,  Zoology. 
Kawolewski  was  the  only  under- 
graduate on  the  trip,  and  it  was  his 
first  visit  to  the  Arctic.  His  three 
travelling  companions  had  made  the 
trip  the  previous  year.  For  part  of 
their  research,  they  headed  off  for  a 
two-day  visit  to  Somerset  Island  in 
Creswell  Bay  to  collect  tissue  and 
blood  samples  from  arctic  char. 

“The  weather  was  just  gorgeous 
— sunny  with  clear  skies  and  unlim- 
ited visibility  — up  until  it  was  time 
to  leave,”  says  Kawolewski.  “When 
we  were  ready  to  go,  it  started  to  get 
windy,  and  the  ILS  landing  system  at 
the  Resolute  airport  broke  down,  so 
without  the  instrument  system 
working,  they  had  to  have  really 
good  weather  conditions  and  visibil- 
ity to  come  and  get  us.” 

Twice  a day  for  eight  days,  the 
foursome  would  call  the  airport, 
only  to  be  told  that  weather  condi- 
tions on  the  island  or  in  Resolute 
would  prevent  a pickup  that  day. 

“We  only  packed  enough  food 
for  2Vz  days,  so  around  day  three  or 
four,  we  started  to  run  out,”  says 
Kawolewski.  “We  never  thought 
we’d  be  stuck  out  there.” 

The  group  was  reduced  to  sur- 
viving on  char  and  tried  every  possi- 


ble way  of  cooking  it  and  flavouring 
it  to  make  it  more  appealing.  “We 
were  getting  ready  to  start  trading 
things  for  food  because  we  were  so 
sick  of  char,”  says  Kawolewski. 
“Dave  was  ready  to  trade  his  binocu- 
lars with  an  Inuit  family  who  were 
camping  next  to  us,  just  to  get  some- 
thing else  to  eat.” 

The  group  soon  took  to  rationing 
their  food,  says  Hardey.  “Toward 
the  end,  we  counted  the  bagels  and 
decided  we  were  down  to  a fourth  of 
a bagel  each  per  day,  because  char  is 
pretty  hard  to  take  for  breakfast. 
Once,  a fourth  of  a bagel  was  miss- 
ing, and  we  were  arguing  about  who 
counted  the  bagels,  who  had  taken 
that  extra  fourth.” 

Maybe  it  was  that  missing  fourth 
of  a bagel  that  drew  an  unwelcome 
guest  to  the  camp,  a polar  bear  that 
kept  inching  its  way  closer  and  closer 
to  the  shore. 

The  bear’s  visit  couldn’t  have 
come  at  a worse  time,  says 
Kawolewski.  The  four  were  cold, 


hungry  and  tired  and  had  just  about 
lost  their  senses  of  humour.  “Morale 
was  pretty  low,  to  say  the  least.” 

The  group  kept  careful  watch 
over  the  polar  bear,  which  was 
swimming  offshore  near  their  camp. 

“We  were  so  shocked  at  how  fast 
he  could  move,  and  we  spent  a lot  of 
time  just  watching  him,”  says 
Kawolewski.  “But  the  novelty  soon 
wore  off  and  we  started  to  get  nerv- 
ous. We  had  a shotgun,  but  only 
about  10  shells,  and  we  weren’t  sure 
it  would  be  enough  if  there  was  a 
problem.” 

In  anticipation  of  wild  visitors, 
the  four  students  had  set  up  their 
sleeping  and  eating  quarters  about 
300  metres  from  each  other.  “We 
figured  they  would  go  for  the 
kitchen,  and  we  would  have  time  to 
jump  on  our  four-wheelers  and  get 
away,”  says  Kawolewski. 

Eventually,  the  bear  started  to 
make  its  way  toward  the  camp,  but 
not  the  kitchen  part  as  expected.  In- 
stead, it  seemed  more  interested  in 


BUSINESS 


After  extensive  consultative 
planning  with  partners  from 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs  (OMAFRA), 
the  University  of  Guelph  has 
announced  implementation  of  a 
$3.5-million  reduction  to  the  budget 
of  the  OMAFRA/U  of  G enhanced 
partnership. 

In  dealing  with  the  impact  of  the 
OMAFRA  reduction,  U of  G and  the 
ministry  developed  a set  of  overarch- 
ing principles  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact on  staff,  achieve  greater 
efficiencies  in  services  without  re- 
ductions to  research  and  education 
programs,  maintain  the  quality  of 
diploma  and  outreach  programs, 
and  generate  additional  revenue  to 
offset  the  impact  of  reductions. 

The  $3.5  million  is  part  of  a larger 
OMAFRA  budget  cut  that  was  an- 
nounced last  year  by  the  provincial 
government. 

“Although  we  have  worked 
closely  with  OMAFRA  to  implement 


this  budget  reduction  in  the  least 
disruptive  way  possible,  we  regret 
that  three  people  will  lose  their 
jobs,”  says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president  (research).  “We’re 
satisfied  that  in  making  these  re- 
ductions, every  position  and  every 
possible  source  of  revenue  was 
scrutinized.  At  the  same  time,  we 
understand  that  the  loss  of  these 
positions  is  a hardship  for  the  em- 
ployees concerned.  I can  assure  you 
that  we  did  everything  possible  to 
minimize  the  impact  on  staff.” 

U of  G and  OMAFRA  have  a 
long-standing  agreement  for  re- 
search, services  and  education  that 
serves  a vital  role  in  the  competi- 
tiveness of  Ontario’s  agri-food  sec- 
tor. In  1997,  the  relationship  was 
expanded  to  an  enhanced  partner- 
ship. After  the  provincial  budget 
was  announced  in  1999,  U of  G was 
told  its  allotment  for  2000/2001 
would  be  reduced  from  $54  million 
to  $50.5  million. 


Abacus  Computers  is  proud  to  present  the  power  and  versatility  of  the  Gateway 
lineup  to  the  Guelph  area.  With  the  ability  to  choose  from  hundreds  of  software 
and  peripheral  products,  Gateway  is  sure  to  be  able  to  meet  your  requirements 
Call  us  today  to  have  one  of  our  Gateway  specialist  help  you  personalia  your 
system  or  go  to  www.gateway.com/ ca  and  configure  your  own  Gateway  system 
and  then  call  us  at  519-837-1350! 


Abacu/ 

Computer/ 


Your  source  in  Guelph  and  surrounding  area  for 
Gateway  products,  peripherals  and  software 

485  Silvercreek  Parkway  North,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  7K5 
(519)  837-1350  www.abacuspc.on.ca 
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CIHR,  Health  Canada  Support  Will  Yield  New 
Tools  to  Identify  Seniors  at  Nutritional  Risk 


Information  will  help  advocates  and  agencies  lobby  government  for  programs  and  funding 


Prof.  Heather  Keller,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition,  will  receive  two  federal 
research  awards  totalling  almost 
$650,000  to  study  links  between 
seniors  nutrition  and  health  in 
Guelph  and  across  Canada. 

The  nutritional  epidemiologist 
expects  her  work  will  yield  new 
screening  tools  to  help  identify  sen- 
iors at  nutritional  risk,  as  well  as  pro- 
grams to  improve  nutrition  and 
health  of  elderly  Canadians. 

This  summer,  Keller  learned  she 
had  been  awarded  a Canadian  Insti- 
tute for  Health  Research  (CIHR) 
chair  in  the  “New  Investigator”  cate- 
gory. Worth  $346,000  over  five 
years,  the  award  will  allow  her  to  fo- 
cus on  research  on  local  nutrition 
and  health  issues  among  seniors.  She 
will  teach  a single  undergraduate 
nutrition  course  each  year. 

In  early  August,  more  good  news 
came  from  Health  Canada,  whose 
Population  Health  Fund  will  pro- 
vide her  with  a three-year  $300,000 
award.  Although  the  awards  are  for 
separate  projects,  Keller  says  the 
Health  Canada  funding  will  allow 
her  to  replicate  nationally  the  kinds 
of  tools  and  programs  she  will  de- 


velop here  in  Guelph  through  the 
CIHR  chair. 

“The  whole  thing  hinges  on  the 
idea  that  nutrition  is  important  in 
improving  and  preventing  adverse 
health  outcomes  in  seniors,”  says 
Keller,  whose  arrival  at  Guelph  four 
years  ago  was  a homecoming  of 
sorts.  She  had  completed  her  under- 
graduate degree  here  before  her 
graduate  studies  at  McGill  and  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  “We 
need  screening  tools  to  identify  sen- 
iors at  risk  and  good  programs  to 
keep  people  healthy.” 

Of  the  five  per  cent  of  seniors  liv- 
ing in  institutions  such  as  nursing 
homes,  about  half  are  malnourished 
or  at  risk  of  becoming  malnour- 
ished. That  proportion  rises  to  be- 
tween 60  and  80  per  cent  for  seniors 
admitted  to  hospital.  A 1993  study  of 
seniors  in  a chronic-care  hospital 
found  that  about  one  in  five  were  se- 
verely undernourished  and  four  out 
of  10  were  undernourished. 

Although  the  connection  be- 
tween good  nutrition  and  health 
might  seem  intuitive,  Keller  says  that 
link  has  traditionally  been  tough  to 
make,  let  alone  to  address.  It’s  diffi- 
cult to  isolate  factors  that  affect  eat- 


ing habits  and  dietary  choices:  living 
alone,  lowered  income,  use  of  medi- 
cations, impaired  digestion  and  in- 
ability to  purchase  and  prepare  food. 
Small  wonder,  she  says,  that  even 
physicians  sometimes  fail  to  ensure 
that  their  elderly  patients  eat  enough 
of  the  right  things. 

People  also  tend  to  assume  that 
health  problems  are  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  aging.  “It  doesn’t 
have  to  happen  that  way,”  says 
Keller,  pointing  to  the  example  set 
by  her  octogenarian  father,  who 
walks  every  day  and  plays  golf  three 
times  a week. 

The  CIHR  funding  will  enable 
her  to  conduct  a research  program 
called  “Nutrition  and  Health  of 
Older  Adults.”  Under  this  program, 
she  hopes  to: 

• develop  valid,  reliable  tools  for 
screening  and  assessing  seniors’ 
nutritional  risk  and  status; 

• promote  ethical  nutrition  risk 
screening; 

• determine  the  prevalence  of  nu- 
tritional risk  and  contributing 
factors; 

• demonstrate  that  nutritional  risk 
affects  the  health  of  older  Canadi- 


ans; and 

• develop  and  evaluate  treatment 
and  educational  programs  to  help 
improve  nutrition. 

The  chair  will  fund  both  clinical 
and  community  projects,  the  latter 
involving  such  facilities  as  the  Ever- 
green Seniors  Centre  in  Guelph. 
Keller  says  the  CIHR  award  will  help 
her  strengthen  research  collabora- 
tions with  such  partners  as  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital,  Dietitians  of  Can- 
ada and  various  service  providers, 
including  Meals  on  Wheels  and  the 
VON. 

She  currently  has  four  graduate 
students  working  in  her  laboratory 
and  plans  to  nearly  triple  that 
number  by  the  end  of  the  funding 
period. 

Armed  with  the  Health  Canada 
funding,  she  will  work  with  national 
partners — Dietitians  of  Canada,  the 
VON,  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  and  the  Canadian 
Homecare  Association  — to  develop 
screening  and  evaluation  programs 
in  five  demonstration  sites  across  the 
country. 

By  the  end  of  the  three-year  pro- 
gram, she  hopes  to  have  a sense  of 
the  nutritional  risk  and  prevalence 


across  Canada.  That  information  — 
currendy  unavailable  — will  help  ad- 
vocates and  agencies  lobby  govern- 
ments for  programs  and  funding  and 
will  help  determine  which  organiza- 
tions should  be  screening  seniors  for 
nutritional  risk  and  designing  inter- 
ventions. 

“We  will  develop  a manual  on  in- 
terventions that  work,”  says  Keller, 
who  plans  to  share  that  information 
with  community  groups  across  the 
country. 

It  was  while  she  was  completing 
her  PhD  and  working  as  a clinical  die- 
titian in  chronic  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion at  Parkwood  Hospital  in 
London,  Ont.,  that  she  envisioned  an 
academic  career.  “I  realized  that  what 
I loved  about  the  job  was  doing  re- 
search." 

Keller  says  Guelph  affords  her 
broad  expertise  in  such  disciplines  as 
gerontology  and  nutrition,  along  with 
well-established  clinical  links.  She  and 
her  faculty  colleagues  have  also  forged 
ties  with  other  institutions,  including 
medical  researchers  at  McMaster 
University.  “Guelph  to  me  has  always 
been  the  icon  for  Canada  in  nutri- 
tion,” she  says. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 


Funding  Recognizes  Importance  of  Guelph  Programs 


Continued  from  page  1 


grants,  post-doctoral  fellowships 
and  doctoral  research  awards,  one 
senior  investigator  award  and  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  Fund  student  re- 
search awards.  The  funding  supports 
projects  in  a range  of  areas,  including 
bacterial  and  viral  infections,  DNA 
repair,  childhood  injuries,  aging  and 
nutrition. 

“Across  campus,  there  are  a large 
number  of  research  programs  that 
have  a major  impact  on  the  health 
and  well-being  of  Canadians,”  says 
Prof.  Ross  Hallett,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  infrastructure 
programs).  “It  is  extremely  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  importance  of 
these  programs  is  being  recognized 
by  CIHR  through  these  awards.” 

The  new  funding  is  part  of  a 
$ 194-million  investment  in  research 
initiatives  involving  close  to  650  re- 
searchers across  Canada  at  universi- 
ties and  hospitals,  in  government 
and  in  the  voluntary  health  sector. 
That  amount  included  a total  of  al- 
most $75.8  million  in  grants  and 
awards  for  research  projects  in  On- 
tario. 

Last  month’s  announcement  fol- 
lows the  award  of  a CIHR  chair 
worth  more  than  $346,000  this  sum- 
mer to  Prof.  Heather  Keller,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition  (see 
story  above). 

Calling  CIHR  a “highly  innova- 
tive and  integrative  approach  to 
health  research,”  Rock  announced 
the  creation  of  the  new  agency  June 
7.  (Ottawa  had  announced  its  inten- 


tion to  replace  the  Medical  Research 
Council  with  the  CIHR  in  the  1999 
federal  budget.)  “Thematic  institutes 
linking  the  findings  and  studies  of 
researchers  from  coast  to  coast  will 
allow  us  to  focus  on  research  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  relevant  to 
all  Canadians,”  Rock  said  in  a news 
release. 

The  new  agency  is  intended  to 
bring  together  researchers  from  vari- 
ous disciplines  in  projects  to  create 
knowledge,  develop  more  effective 
health  services  and  products, 
strengthen  the  country’s  health-care 
system  and  ultimately  improve  the 
health  of  Canadians. 

Those  researchers  are  expected  to 
work  in  13  new  “virtual”  institutes 
under  four  main  research  themes: 
biomedical,  clinical,  health  systems 
and  services,  and  population  health. 
CIHR’s  budget  for  2000/2001  will  be 
$402  million,  rising  to  $533  million 
the  following  year. 

“The  concept  of  virtual  institutes 
is  appealing,”  says  Baker,  who  holds 
a cross-appointment  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Molecular  Biology  and  Ge- 
netics. “It  provides  for  flexibility  and 
avoids  the  high  cost  of  building  and 
maintaining  ‘bricks  and  mortar'  in- 
stitutes.” 

He  says  the  new  agency  will  be 
more  flexible  than  MRC  and  will  in- 
volve a wider  range  of  investigators 
in  more  large-scale  projects  from 
policy  issues  and  ethics  to  basic  sci- 
ence. Baker  also  says  the  new  agency 
will  be  more  visible  than  its  prede- 


cessor and  better  able  to  explain  the 
importance  of  health  research  to  Ca- 
nadians. 

Lamarre  echoes  those  comments, 
adding  that  CIHR  will  probably  at- 
tract more  Guelph  researchers  to  ap- 
ply for  funding  who  might  have  been 
reluctant  to  approach  its  more  medi- 
cally oriented  predecessor  agency. 
“Although  the  boundaries  are  not 

“The  funding  increase  is 
a welcome  sight  and  a step 
to  a more  realistic  level  that 
would  allow  Canadian 
researchers  to  remain 
competitive.  ” 

yet  completely  defined,  the  funding 
expansion  into  areas  that  might  in- 
clude some  aspects  of  food  safety, 
population/ecosystem  health  and 
nutrition/nutraceuticals  is  very 
promising,  given  our  recognized 
strengths  in  these  fields,”  he  says. 

Wood  says  she’s  pleased  to  see  a 
more  integrated  approach  to  federal 
support  for  health-care  research. 
Her  funding  will  allow  her  to  join 
forces  with  a colleague  at  Toronto's 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  in  study- 
ing how  cells  sense  environmental 
changes  and  control  their  water  con- 
tent. 

Wood’s  lab  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover a protein  in  the  cell  membrane 
of  E.  coli  that  allows  the  bacterium  to 


sense  osmotic  pressure  changes  in  its 
environment. 

“I  don't  believe  we  should  sup- 
port laboratory-based  biomedical 
research  to  the  exclusion  of  research 
on  health-care  delivery  that  is  based 
in  other  disciplines,  such  as  the  social 
sciences,”  she  says. 

Lam  notes  that  the  immediate 
impact  of  the  change  is  the  increase 
in  the  level  of  funding.  He  received 
only  90  cents  less  than  the  amount 
that  he  and  fellow  microbiologist 
Prof.  Chris  Whitfield  had  requested 
in  their  application  for  a state-of- 
the-art  capillary  electrophoresis 
equipment. 

“The  funding  increase  is  a wel- 
come sight  and  a step  to  a more  real- 
istic level  that  would  allow  Canadian 
researchers  to  remain  competitive  as 
compared  with  our  colleagues  in 
other  countries,”  says  Lain.  “But  we 
must  realize  that  the  current  funding 
level  is  still  far  behind  those  of  the 
United  States’  National  Institutes  of 
Health  grants  and  the  United  King- 
dom's Wellcome  Trust  grants,  just  to 
name  a few.” 

Earlier  this  year,  Whitfield  was 
one  of  1 5 Canadian  researchers  to  re- 
ceive a Senior  Scientist  Award  from 
MRC  (the  award  is  now  adminis- 
tered by  CIHR),  worth  $350,000 
over  five  years  for  his  studies  of 
disease-causing  bacteria. 

Although  he  says  it’s  too  early  to 
determine  how  well  the  new  health 
institutes  will  operate  or  whether 
CIHR  will  receive  stable  long-term 


funding,  he’s  encouraged  by  the 
agency’s  more  inclusive  approach 
toward  broader  health  concerns  and 
by  its  increased  focus  on  health  re- 
search results. 

“The  institutes  themselves  are 
supposed  to  provide  a mechanism 
and  forum  to  link  and  support 
searchers  to  foster  interdisciplinary 
research,”  says  Whitfield.  “This  is  al- 
ways a positive  element.  The  role  of 
the  institutes  in  focusing  research 
priorities  is  less  clear.  I think  it  is  de- 
signed to  mobilize  effort  and  fund- 
ing in  strategic  areas,  and  this  is 
good,  but  I don’t  know  what  impact 
this  will  have  on  funding  of  areas 
viewed  to  have  ‘lower  priority.’” 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  U of  G “salutes  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  its  forward-thinking  ap- 
proach in  establishing  the  CIHR  and 
making  this  latest  investment  in 
health  research,  and  we  hope  to  see 
this  financial  support  extended 
across  an  even  wider  range  of  disci- 
plines in  the  future,  including  the  so- 
cial sciences.” 

Rozanski  congratulates  the  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  involved  in 
the  CIHR-funded  projects.  “Their 
success  in  attracting  research  sup- 
port has  made  Guelph  the  second- 
most  research-intensive  university 
in  Canada,  and  the  support  will  al- 
low us  to  continue  our  leadership 
role  in  advancing  research  in  health 
and  well-being.” 


BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARCEL  DUROCHER 


CANADA’S  NORTH: 

Out  of  Sight,  Out  of  Mind 

“The  neglect  of  northern  science  is  setting  the  stage  for  national  embarrassment” 


by  Paul  Hebert 


Canada  HAS  LONG  DONE  its  best  to  ignore  its 
immense  territorial  stake  in  the  Arctic,  in 
contrast  to  other  nations,  which  celebrate 
their  hinterlands  in  science,  art  and  culture. 

In  Australia,  for  example,  the  “dead,  red  heart”  has 
clearly  penetrated  the  consciousness  of  that  nation.  Not 
only  is  a trip  to  Ayer’s  Rock  as  important  to  most 
Australians  as  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca  for  Muslims,  but 
some  of  its  best-known  art  and  movies  also  celebrate 
the  harsh  interior.  Aside  from  penetrating  its  culture, 
Australia  is  a world  leader  in  arid  zone  science. 

If  you  look  at  Canada  from  a geographic  perspec- 
tive, it’s  hard  to  deny  that  we’re  a polar  nation.  Yet  most 
of  us  have  views  that  are  firmly  fixed  equatorially.  It’s 
not  enough  to  explain  this  neglect  by  saying  the  North 
is  too  cold.  The  centre  of  Australia  is  damned  hot. 
Canada’s  North  simply  hasn’t  entered  the  national  con- 
sciousness. 

Our  press  must  accept  some  of  the  blame.  They 
regularly  mutilate  our  geography,  decapitating  our 
country  with  what  might  be  termed  a polar  guillotine. 

Our  newest  national  newspaper  sustains  the  tradition; 
its  weather  maps  sever  Canada  just  north  of  Edmonton. 
Contrast  the  images  in  our  newspapers  with  those  in 
their  U.S.  counterparts,  which  show  a mainland  sur- 
rounded by  a huddle  of  relocated  dependencies  — 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  even  American  Sa- 
moa. 

The  neglect  of  Canada’s  North  is  nothing  new.  A 
century  ago,  we  were  on  the  brink  of  losing  control  of  our 
northernmost  islands.  European  and  American  explorers  not 
only  launched  expeditions  without  consulting  Canada,  but  they 
also  claimed  and  named  much  of  our  polar  landscape.  Ships 
from  these  nations  also  harvested  the  great  northern  herds  of 
whales.  In  1902,  Ottawa  finally  realized  the  need  for  decisive  ac- 
tion. A single  vessel  was  dispatched  to  lay  territorial  claims  and, 
in  an  early  effort  at  cost  recovery,  to  issue  $65  whaling  licences. 
With  the  impeccable  timing  we’ve  come  to  expect  from  our  fed- 
eral government,  the  licences  were  imposed  just  as  the  last 
whales  were  killed. 

After  this  brief  venture,  activities  lapsed  until  the  launch  of 
the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  in  1911.  Members  of  this  group 
spent  four  heroic  years  pursuing  science  in  Canada’s  western 
Arctic.  Expedition  leader  Vladjimir  Steffanson  might  have  ex- 
pected an  adulatory  welcome  on  the  completion  of  this  mission, 
and  he  was  indeed  lionized,  but  unfortunately  not  in  Canada. 
He  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  elected  head  of 
the  New  York  Explorers  Club  and  ended  up  leaving  his  memo- 
rabilia to  Dartmouth  College. 

Jump  forward  to  December  1954,  when  our  nation’s  14lh 
prime  minister,  Louis  Saint-Laurent,  stood  before  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to  establish  the  De- 
partment of  Northern  Affairs.  In  his  preamble,  he  noted  that 
Canada  “has  administered  its  great  northern  territories  with  a 
complete  absence  of  mind.” 

The  launch  of  this  new  department  precipitated  action.  Sci- 
entific activity  was  energized  by  the  construction  of  new  re- 
search bases  and  by  the  1958  launch  of  the  Polar  Continental 
Shelf  Project  (PCSP).  For  a while,  it  appeared  that  Canada 
might  establish  a substantial  presence  in  northern  science. 


Certainly  the  PCSP  soon  evolved  into  one  of  the  few  user- 
friendly  and  cost-effective  federal  organizations.  It  continues  to 
play  an  absolutely  critical  role  in  the  support  of  polar  science.  Its 
aircraft  transport  researchers  into  the  field;  its  bases  in  Resolute 
and  Tuktoyaktuk  offer  accommodation.  But  the  Tuk  facilities 
have  been  shuttered  since  1998  because  of  the  lack  of  research- 
ers. Business  at  Resolute  is  down  as  well;  fewer  than  150  re- 
searchers worked  there  this  summer  versus  more  than  300  just  a 
decade  ago,  and  most  visitors  this  year  were  foreign.  The  dearth 
of  clientele  is  more  serious  at  other  facilities.  The  Research  Cen- 
tre in  Igloolik  hasn’t  seen  a researcher  in  two  years. 

Why  this  collapse  of  interest?  In  part,  it’s  because  Canada 
doesn’t  possess  a single  facility  that  provides  the  necessities  of 
life  for  modern  science.  We’re  locked  into  an  outdated  explora- 
tion mode  of  research,  when  modem  programs  require  analyti- 
cal support.  But  the  primary  reason  that  scientific  efforts  have 
collapsed  is  the  lack  of  funding.  PCSP  has  seen  its  budget  shrink 
from  $6.8  million  in  1990  to  its  current  $1.6  million.  Canada 
now  spends  just  20  cents  per  capita  in  support  of  polar  science. 
Our  southern  neighbour  spends  15  times  as  much.  It’s  too  easy 
to  suggest  that  this  discrepancy  is  simply  a byproduct  of  wealth. 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  a host  of  other  countries  in  north- 
ern Europe,  which  have  a lower  per-capita  GNP  than  Canada 
does,  spend  nearly  as  much  as  the  United  States  on  polar  re- 
search. 

Aside  from  the  collapse  in  funding  for  organizations  that 
support  northern  science,  Canada’s  polar  researchers  have  no 
source  of  targeted  funding.  By  comparison,  the  United  King- 
dom recently  launched  a new  $4-million  fund  to  support  work 
by  its  scientists  in  the  Antarctic. 

The  lack  of  funding  has  gone  on  for  so  long  that  the  demo- 


graphic profile  of  Canada’s  arctic  scientists  is  a real 
cause  for  concern;  young  scientists  are  not  being 
trained.  For  20  years,  my  laboratory  has  been  the  sole 
university  team  working  on  the  animal  life  in  the 
million  or  so  lakes  in  arctic  Canada.  The  only  tundra 
plant  ecologist  left  at  a Canadian  university  is  mov- 
ing towards  senescence.  Wheelchairs  may  soon  be 
the  major  mode  of  tundra  exploration.  The  neglect 
of  science  not  only  places  our  North  at  risk — it's  set- 
ting the  stage  for  national  embarrassment. 

Other  countries  are  seizing  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  Canada’s  retreat  from  polar  science.  A new 
wave  of  scientific  colonialism  is  sweeping  our  Arctic. 
The  U.S.  National  Science  Foundation  recently  built 
a Polar  Cap  Observatory  in  Resolute,  a $40-million 
facility  that  dwarfs  any  Canadian  research  facility  in 
the  Arctic.  You  may  recall  the  much-heralded  return 
of  one  of  our  icebreakers,  the  Des  Groseilliers,  from 
its  1 998  mission  in  the  polar  ice  pack — the  so-called 
SHEBA  project.  Given  Minister  David  Anderson’s 
photo  ops  as  the  ship  returned  to  port,  many  Cana- 
dians probably  believed  our  nation  led  this  initiative. 
In  feet,  the  United  States  picked  up  95  per  cent  of  its 
cost,  and  virtually  all  the  researchers  were  American. 

Last  summer,  as  a U.S.  team  dissected  the  mag- 
nificent fossil  forest  on  Axel  Heiberg  Island,  the 
Louis  S.  St-Laurent , our  largest  icebreaker,  was  cater- 
ing to  the  needs  of  researchers  from  the  Nordic  na- 
tions who  had  chartered  it.  A few  Canadian  scientists 
were  along  as  tour  guides.  What  a sad  way  to  celebrate  the  new 
millennium!  What  a sad  irony  that  the  scientific  colonialism  of 
our  Arctic  was  fostered  in  a vessel  named  after  our  only  prime 
minister  to  recognize  Canada’s  place  in  the  ice. 

In  the  late  19,h  century,  our  nation  was  sutured  together  by 
the  iron  roosters  that  have  been  so  celebrated  by  Paul  Theroux. 
As  we  enter  the  21"  century,  the  need  for  territorial  integrity  has 
moved  to  a more  cerebral  plane,  reliant  on  the  sharing  of  dis- 
tinctive experiences  and  interests.  If  we  act,  the  North  can  play 
an  important  role  in  protecting  our  national  identity  from  ero- 
sion on  a networked  planet.  Political  intervention  is  the  first 
step  in  energizing  our  national  interest  in  the  North.  Federal 
and  provincial  governments  must  recognize  the  centrality  of 
Canada’s  polar  regions  to  our  well-being. 

In  1984,  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  the  Arctic  Research  and 
Policy  Act,  which  formally  recognized  the  United  States  as  a po- 
lar nation.  We  have  no  similar  legislation,  no  polar  science  pol- 
icy and  no  budget.  Its  enaction  here  in  Canada  would  be  a 
definite  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  is  only  a partial  measure. 

We  also  need  to  launch  a serious  effort  to  reposition  the 
minds  of  young  Canadians  — to  direct  their  perspectives  north- 
wards. If  done  well,  education  can  play  an  important  role  in 
crystallizing  our  national  identity.  Energetic,  imaginative  edu- 
cational projects  capitalizing  on  new  technology  could  finally 
edge  the  neuronal  hub  of  our  people  beyond  the  49,h  parallel. 

We  can  build  a Canada  in  which  the  North  looms  large,  a fu- 
ture where  all  Canadians  not  only  share  a sense  of  pride  and  at- 
tachment to  our  great  polar  lands,  but  also  eagerly  engage  in 
their  own  polar  pilgrimages.  It  is  a future  worth  anticipating. 

Prof.  Paul  Hebert  is  chair  of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 
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A Polymer’s  Best  Friend 

Physics  professor  finds  universality  in  a specialized  niche 

by  Andrew  Vowles 


Name  three  things  made  from  polymers. 

Perhaps  the  computer  on  your  desk? 

Check.  That  polystyrene  coffee  cup  next 
to  it?  Good.  What  about  yourself?  With  a 
mischievous  grin,  physics  professor  John  Dutcher 
nods  emphatically  and  says:  “Everything’s  a polymer. 

We’re  made  out  of  polymers  and  water.” 

Er,  isn’t  that  rather  reductionistic?  What  about 
proteins,  fats,  minerals,  sugars?  What  about  the  “stuff 
of  life”?  Are  we  all  just  Plastic  Man  and  Plastic 
Woman? 

“Physicists  like  to  simplify  things,”  says  Dutcher, 
standing  in  the  MacNaughton  Building  laboratory 
that  is  home  to  his  Polymer  Surface  and  Interface 
Group.  For  the  sake  of  a flummoxed  visitor,  however, 
he  elaborates  on  his  life-as-polymer  thesis  and,  in  the 
process,  underlines  the  universality  of  his  apparently 
specialized  niche:  polymer  physics. 

Polymers  (Greek  for  “having  many  parts”)  are  ba- 
sically large  molecules  assembled  from  many  smaller 
ones.  So  polystyrene  consists  of  many  styrenes  — and 
so  the  key  molecules  of  life  are  made  of  many  smaller 
repeating  units.  It’s  no  coincidence  that  we  use  the 
phrase  “building  blocks”  to  refer  to  the  assembly  of 
nucleic  acids  DNA  and  RNA  from  the  Lego  pieces  of 
nucleotides. 

The  same  principle  works  for  proteins,  made  of 
amino  acids,  and  for  polysaccharides,  which  are  basi- 
cally long  chains  of  sugars.  Assemble  all  the  pieces  in  a 
way  that  takes  advantage  of  water-loving  and  water- 
repelling  properties  and  you’ve  gQt.interfaces  such  as 
membranes  where  interactions  can  begin  to  occur 
within  and  outside  of  cells.  Presto,  life. 

‘I  would  agree  with  John,”  says  U of  G microbiology  profes- 
sor Terry  Beveridge,  chuckling  at  the  unorthodox  view  of  life  as 
polymers.  “The  thing  that  makes  life  unique  is  that  cells  are  ca- 
pable of  taking  very  small  substances  such  as  sugars  and  refabri- 
cating them  into  large  molecules  such  as  polymers.  In  so  doing, 
they  can,  for  example,  make  phospholipids  that  help  separate 
cells  from  the  external  environment  by  producing  encompass- 
ing membranes.  Then,  they  can  formulate  their  own  cellular 
conditions  to  keep  the  metabolic  fires  going,  and  that  produces 
growth,  division  and  life.” 

That’s  not  quite  the  end  of  the  story,  of  course.  “There  obvi- 
ously has  to  be  some  ‘essence’  that  provides  vitality,”  says 
Beveridge.  “We’re  still  fighting  to  determine  what  that  is.” 

The  meaning  of  life  aside,  it’s  that  connectedness  that  partly 
helps  to  explain  why  Dutcher,  a physicist,  is  the  scientific  direc- 
tor of  Guelph’s  recently  formed  Centre  for  Food  and  Soft  Mate- 
rials Science,  which  brings  together  physical,  biological  and 
food  researchers  from  16  different  research  groups  across  the 
university  and  further  afield. 

Dutcher  says  that  studying  material  structure  and  function 
draws  on  a variety  of  disciplines,  from  food  scientists  interested 
in  developing  “active  packaging"  that  indicates  spoilage  to  a mi- 
crobiologist studying  how  components  of  a microbe’s  cell  sur- 
face help  the  bug  evade  antibiotics.  Adds  Beveridge:  “We’re 
hoping  to  collaborate  to  look  at  bacterial  polymers  in  a physical 
way.  When  we  do  this,  we’re  going  to  have  to  try  to  remake  John 
into  a microbiologist.” 

What  particularly  interests  Dutcher  are  thin  film  polymers 
used  in  everything  from  surface  coatings  to  adhesives  to  protec- 
tive barriers  in  microelectronics.  How  thin?  Displaying  a tiny 
wafer  enclosing  what  looks  like  a shred  of  plastic  wrap,  he  says 


his  lab  has  perfected  a technique  for  making  free-standing  poly- 
mer films  a thousand  times  thinner  than  a human  hair. 

And  why  do  that?  At  the  thickness  of  individual  molecules, 
he  explains,  various  materials  display  unusual  properties  under 
changing  temperature  or  pressure  change.  Pointing  to  ever- 
smaller  components  used  in  microelectronics,  he  says:  “You’d 
better  make  sure  they  have  the  properties  you  expect  them  to 
have.” 

He’s  engaged  mostly  in  fundamental  research,  such  as  ob- 
serving how  molecules  move  on  different  length  scales  in  highly 
confined  geometries  and  what  happens  to  materials  as  they  sof- 
ten and  self-assemble  during  heating.  “What’s  neat  is  that  they 
can  form  patterns  with  periodicity,”  he  says.  Studying  this 
might  yield  insights  into  everything  from  information  storage 
(the  patterns  made  by  some  compounds  remind  Dutcher  of  the 
inherently  simple  pattern  of  ones  and  zeroes  that  underpin 
computing)  to  creating  new  kinds  of  surfaces. 

Those  properties  also  change  over  time,  with  some  polymers 
altering  nearly  instantaneously  and  others  aging  only  slowly. 
“Why  does  a dashboard  crack?”  Dutcher  asks  rhetorically.  An- 
swering his  own  question,  he  explains  that  auto  parts  makers 
add  plasticizing  molecules  to  impart  greater  flexibility,  but  they 
eventually  evaporate,  leaving  the  plastic  brittle  and  susceptible 
to  cracking.  (He  adds  that  manufacturers  also  add  those  com- 
pounds for  an  entirely  different  reason:  it’s  these  plasticizing 
molecules  that  emit  the  “new  car”  smell.) 

“We  don’t  build  better  mousetraps,”  he  says.  “We  do  funda- 
mental research  that  helps  people  understand  how  systems 
work,  which  can  lead  to  development  of  better  devices.” 
Recently,  his  work  caught  the  eye  of  a French  Nobel  laureate, 
Pierre-Gilles  de  Gennes;  they  have  since  published  a joint  paper 
on  the  dynamics  of  polymers  in  thin  films.  “He  was  interested 


in  our  data,”  says  Dutcher.  “World-renowned  poly- 
mer scientists  care  about  our  work." 

That  kind  of  collaboration  is  important  not  just  for 
the  professor  but  also  for  his  students,  including 
graduate  student  Connie  Roth,  who  had  a chance  to 
talk  to  the  French  theorist  at  a recent  workshop  in 
Chicago. 

“I  give  my  graduate  students  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  results  at  international  meetings,”  says 
Dutcher,  whose  lab  currently  includes  four  graduate 
students  and  two  undergraduates.  “As  a graduate  stu- 
dent, I had  an  opportunity  to  go  to  meetings.  That  was 
important.” 

Two  of  Dutcher’s  former  students  have  recently 
been  hired  as  faculty  at  McMaster  and  Waterloo.  To- 
gether with  them  and  other  researchers,  he  plans  to 
develop  a polymer  physics  “super  group”  — tenta- 
tively named  Soft  Materials  Ontario  — for  joint  stud- 
ies of  macromolecular  materials.  He  anticipates  that 
such  collaboration  will  also  allow  them  to  work  more 
closely  with  major  polymer  manufacturers  such  as  3M 
and  Du  Pont. 

“Southwestern  Ontario  is  a key  place  to  be  in  Can- 
ada for  this  field,”  says  Dutcher.  Referring  to  thin 
polymer  film  research  occurring  in  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Japan,  he  says:  “Were  known  as  the  Cana- 
dian group  in  this  area.” 

Dutcher  grew  up  in  Moncton,  N.B.,  with  an  ac- 
countant father  and  a schoolteacher  mother.  “It  was 
always  assumed  that  we  would  go  to  university,”  he 
s^y$.  “ I think  my  father  assumed  I woulcLbecome  a 
medical  doctor.”  Tongue-in-cheek,  he  adds:  “He’s 
never  forgiven  me.” 

After  completing  his  undergraduate  degree  in  engineering 
physics  at  Dalhousie  University  and  his  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  Dutcher  studied  thin  films  for 
his  PhD  at  Simon  Fraser  University  and  his  post-doctoral  fel- 
lowship at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

“For  me,  physics  was  more  interesting  than  engineering,”  he 
says,  explaining  that  he  realized  he'd  be  happier  “understanding 
how  things  work  rather  than  how  to  read  a steam  table.” 

Along  the  way,  he  collected  numerous  awards,  including  a 
University  Medal  in  Engineering  Physics  and  the  Governor 
General’s  Gold  Medal  from  Dalhousie,  and  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  post-doctoral  research  awards  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council.  Since  arriving  at 
Guelph  in  1990,  he  has  received  a Premier’s  Research  Excellence 
Award  for  new  faculty  and  has  been  promoted  to  professor  in 
less  than  10  years  from  receiving  his  PhD. 

And  he’s  accomplished  all  this  while  he  and  his  wife,  Heather, 
have  been  raising  three  children,  an  eight-year-old  boy  named 
Colin  and  four-year-old  twin  girls,  Megan  and  Lauren. 

“Our  kids  are  truly  a delight,  but  it’s  a lot  of  work,”  says 
Dutcher.  “Raising  children  is  difficult  at  the  best  of  times,  espe- 
cially when  you  have  twins,  but  university  faculty  face  their  own 
unique  pressures.  They  usually  have  to  move  far  away  from  fam- 
ily  support  systems  to  take  a position,  and  they’re  under  con- 
stant pressure  to  conduct  research,  publish  their  work  and 
compete  with  leading  researchers  around  the  world.  It’s  a diffi- 
cult juggling  act,  but  you  do  what  you  can  on  each  front.” 

For  more  information  about  the  Polymer  Surface  and  Interface 
Group,  visit  the  Web  site  http://www.physics.uoguelph.ca/psi. 

To  learn  more  about  the  Centre  for  Food  and  Soft  Materials 
Science,  visit  the  site  http://fsm.uoguelph.ca. 
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SALT  COMMITTEE 
WELCOMES  INPUT 

We  are  writing  in  response  to  Prof. 
David  Josephy's  Aug.  9 letter, 
“Complex  Will  Change  Character  of 
Campus,”  in  which  he  expresses 
concern  that  a 1,000-seat  lecture 
theatre  may  be  built  as  part  of  the 
new  SALT  (Sciences  and  Advanced 
Learning  and  Training)  Complex. 
Of  note,  he  questions  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  sufficient  discussion 
with  the  community  about  the  plan- 
ning of  SALT  classrooms,  as  well  as 
the  impact  a mega-lecture  hall 
would  have  on  our  learner-centred 
culture. 

We  would  like  to  assure  Prof, 
losephy  that  many  of  his  concerns 
are  shared  by  members  of  the  SALT 
Subcommittee  on  Classroom  Plan- 
ning. This  group  has  broad  repre- 
sentation from  across  campus  and  is 
responsible  for  making  recommen- 
dations on  the  most  appropriate  mix 
of  new  classroom  space.  These  rec- 
ommendations will  be  based  on  the 
careful  consideration  of  information 
currently  being  gathered  by  Institu- 
tional Analysis  and  Planning  and  the 
Office  of  Registrarial  Services  with 
respect  to  current  use  and  predicted 
future  demand.  Decisions  around 
classroom  features  will  be  based  in 
part  on  the  results  of  a survey  com- 
pleted by  U of  G faculty  and  students 
in  winter  1999. 

Preliminary  discussions  have  re- 
sulted in  a tentative  “wish  list”  for 


both  renovated  space  (i.e.,  in  Axel- 
rod) and  new  classroom  space.  Sizes 
for  the  new  classrooms  range  from 
30  to  600  seats  (with  several  in  the  90 
to  300  range).  These  classrooms 
should  go  a long  way  in  helping  us 
deal  with  increased  enrolments  and 
provide  faculty  and  students  with 
improved  access  to  high-quality 
learning  spaces. 

Although  a- 1,000-seat  classroom 
was  discussed  as  part  of  the  original 
SALT  proposal,  as  a result  of  input 
from  the  community,  it  is  no  longer 
being  considered.  There  is,  however, 
more  than  sufficient  demand  to  sup- 
port a 600-seat  lecture  hall.  In  par- 
ticular, this  space  is  needed  to 
replace  the  lost  capacity  that  will  be 
experienced  when  War  Memorial 
Hall  reverts  back  to  its  original  use. 
(WMH  has  a classroom  capacity  of 
about  460  and  is  currently  fully  util- 
ized). 

Lastly,  the  mandate  of  the  sub- 
committee includes  the  “identifica- 
tion of  operational  issues  and 
strategies”  that  will  affect  the  effec- 
tive use  of  SALT  classrooms.  Where 
necessary,  these  issues  will  be  shared 
with  senior  administration  for  reso- 
lution. Many  of  these  issues  relate  to 
the  increased  levels  of  service  and 
support  that  will  be  required  given 
the  technological  complexity  of  the 
classrooms.  Others  relate  to  learning 
and  teaching  issues  specific  to 
large-class  environments.  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  research  some- 
what surprisingly  suggests  that  given 


appropriate  support,  large  classes 
can  be  effective  learning  environ- 
ments. 

For  those  interested  in  learning 
more  about  large-class  instruction, 
this  fall’s  Teaching  Support  Services 
newsletter  is  devoted  to  this  issue. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  thank 
Prof.  Josephy  for  sharing  his  con- 
cerns. The  SALT  project  provides 
the  University  with  a unique  and  ex- 
citing opportunity  to  make  progress 
towards  addressing  (among  other 
important  objectives)  its  classroom 
needs.  Input  from  the  community  is 
welcomed. 

Prof.  Julia  Christensen  Hughes 
Chair,  SALT  Subcommittee 
on  Classroom  Planning 
Prof.  Bob  Sheath,  Co-chair 
SALT  Planning  Committee 

EFFORTS  TO  STOP  THE 
CLIMATE  FROM  CHANGING 
ARE  SURE  TO  FAIL 

I wish  to  respond  to  Lev  Tarasoffs 
criticism  (@Guelph,  Aug.  9)  of  my 
argument  that  Canada  should  not 
“do  anything”  about  global  warm- 
ing. 

The  scientific  uncertainties  are  of 
the  sort  that  make  it  imprudent  to 
lock  ourselves  into  one  particular 
strategy,  e.g.,  the  Kyoto  Accord.  In 
1991,  Danish  astronomers  Friis- 
Christensen  and  Lassen  ( Science,  V. 
254)  reported  that  northern  hemi- 
sphere surface  temperatures  from 


1851  to  1987  have  a 95-per-cent  cor- 
relation with  solar  cycle  length.  This 
finding  has  been  supported  by  other 
studies  using  indirect  temperature 
proxies  and  sunspot  counts  back  to 
the  16th  century.  If  the  sun  is  the  pri- 
mary source  of  climate  change,  then 
reducing  fossil  fuel  use  is,  of  course, 
pointless. 

The  relative  importance  of  car- 
bon dioxide  in  climate  change  is 
highly  disputed.  Even  James  Hansen 
of  NASA,  long  a prominent  sup- 
porter of  action  on  global  warming, 
now  argues  that  carbon  dioxide 
could  not  have  been  the  source  of  re- 
cent warming.  Until  such  debates 
are  resolved,  policies  to  reduce 
greenhouse  gas  emissions  are  pre- 
mature. 

Mr.  Tarasoff  would  implement  a 
$2-per-litre  gasoline  tax  and  a re- 
duction in  highway  space  for 
single-occupant  vehicles  to  cut  car- 
bon dioxide  emissions.  Reducing 
traffic  flow  space  will  add  to  the  toll 
of  injuries  and  deaths  on  the  already 
crowded  401,  so  we’d  better  be  sure 
such  new  rules  are  really  necessary. 
His  proposal  would  not  suffice  to  re- 
duce Canadian  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions by  the  required  25  per  cent  (as 
of  2012)  to  comply  with  the  Kyoto 
Accord,  so  a host  of  other  measures 
would  also  be  needed. 

But  if  the  Kyoto  Accord  is 
achieved,  what  would  be  the  benefit? 
Climate  model  simulations  (from 
NCAR-Boulder  and  the  Hadley 
Centre  in  the  United  Kingdom) 


show  that  carbon  dioxide  will  con- 
tinue to  accumulate  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  roughly  the  same  rate  with 
or  without  Kyoto,  and  the  effects  on 
the  climate  are  virtually  undetect- 
able. 

As  for  the  benign  effects  of  sur- 
face warming,  the  evidence  is  re- 
viewed in  Mendelsohn  and 
Neumann  (Cambridge  University 
Press  1999).  Warming  this  century 
has  been  associated  with  a reduction 
in  storm  frequency  and  intensity 
and  improvements  in  agricultural 
and  forestry  productivity. 

Efforts  to  stop  the  climate  from 
changing  are  expensive  and  sure  to 
fail.  Our  focus  should  be  on  adapt- 
ing to  our  ever-changing  climate, 
whether  changes  are  driven  by  the 
solar  cycle,  the  lunar  cycle,  natural 
variations,  common  air  contami- 
nants (Hansen’s  thesis),  land  use 
changes,  greenhouse  gases  or  all  of 
the  above.  But  adaptation  is  costly 
and  is  a luxury  only  wealthy  coun- 
tries can  currently  afford.  Therefore, 
we  should  encourage  — not  try  to 
stop  — growth  and  development, 
especially  in  developing  countries. 
Shackling  them  and  us  to  the  Kyoto 
Accord  will  make  everyone  worse  off 
without  improving  the  climate.  That 
is  why  I argue  that  we  should  not  try 
to  “stop”  global  climate  change  (as  if 
we  could)  and  instead  learn  to  adapt 
and  help  others  do  the  same. 

Prof.  Ross  McKitrick 
Department  of  Economics 
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Guelph’ s first  Intel  Premier  Provider  is  proud 
to  have  renewed  our  Systems  Contract  with  the 
University  of  Guelph! 


Our  goal  is  to  provide 
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Health-care  workers  and 
loved  ones  could  speed  up  a 
stroke  victim  s speech  recovery  by 
therapy  as  simple  as  talking  to  them 
regularly,  according  to  findings  by  U 
of  G psychology  professor  Dan 
Meegan  reported  in  the  current 
issue  of  Nature  (neuroscience) 
magazine. 

The  groundbreaking  discovery 
by  Meegan  and  colleagues  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  finds  there 
is  a link  between  how  the  brain  per- 
ceives incoming  information  from 
the  senses  and  how  it  controls  the 
production  of  bodily  movement. 
They  found  improvements  in  motor 
timing  following  exposure  to  audi- 
tory stimulation  such  as  speech. 
This  finding  suggests  that  exposure 
to  speech  or  other  forms  of  sensory 
stimulation  might  lead  to  speedier 
and  improved  motor  skill  rehabili- 
tation. 

“Our  study  shows  that  the 
brain’s  ability  to  perceive  time  and 
our  ability  to  control  the  timing  of 
our  bodily  movements  are  closely 
connected,”  says  Meegan.  “In  fact, 
motor  learning  can  occur  without 
motor  training.  This  means  stroke 
patients  could  be  practising  motor 
timing  even  while  they  are  still  un- 
able to  move  their  limbs  or  muscles. 
The  result  might  be  an  accelerated 


recovery.  It’s  a major  finding  for 
those  of  us  in  the  cognitive  and  neu- 
ral sciences  and  provides  a potential 
wealth  of  implications  for  rehabilita- 
tive cases,  hence  our  coverage  in  a 
high-profile  publication  like  Nature 
(neuroscience).” 

Speech  and  music  are  two  exam- 
ples of  auditory  stimuli  with  motor 
rehabilitation  potential,  because  the 
sounds  that  are  produced  are  tied 
temporally  to  the  bodily  movements 
required  to  produce  them. 

In  addition,  in  the  continuing 
quest  to  unlock  the  mind’s  myster- 
ies, the  researchers  also  suggest  that 
this  discovery  could  mean  that  one 
part  of  the  brain,  the  cerebellum, 
acts  as  the  crucial  point  where  time  is 
both  understood  and  controlled. 

Meegan  is  new  to  U of  G,  having 
joined  the  Department  of  Psychol- 
ogy Aug.  1 from  the  University  of 
Rochester’s  Department  of  Brain 
and  Cognitive  Sciences.  He  holds  a 
PhD  in  experimental  psychology 
from  McMaster  University. 

For  the  study  “Motor  Timing 
Learned  Without  Motor  Training,” 
Meegan  and  Rochester  colleagues 
Richard  Aslin  and  Robert  Jacobs  ex- 
posed 12  participants  to  auditory 
stimuli  with  similar  and  dissimilar 
timing  characteristics  to  given  mo- 
tor skills.  Measuring  the  motor  skills 
before  and  after,  the  researchers 


found  improvements  to  the  skills  as 
a result  of  the  auditory  practice 
where  the  timing  of  the  stimuli 
closely  matched  the  timing  required 
for  the  motor  task. 

“We  believe  this  is  direct  evi- 
dence that  timing  representations 
are  stored  in  a network  within  the 
brain  that  is  shared  by  both  sensory 
and  motor  systems,”  says  Meegan. 

Timing  control  is  crucial  to  even 
the  simplest  of  human  functions. 
“Even  walking  requires  that  our 
muscles  and  limbs  are  exquisitely 
controlled  and  timed,  otherwise 
we’d  fall  flat  on  our  faces,”  he  says. 

“To  the  loved  ones  of  a stroke 
victim  who  has  temporarily  lost  the 
ability  to  speak,  I encourage  them  to 
speak  to  the  patient,"  says  Meegan, 
“because  our  research  suggests  that 
exposure  to  speech  input  may  hasten 
recovery  to  produce  speech  output. 
Similarly,  to  the  pianist  with  injured 
hands,  I would  advise  listening  to 
those  pieces  you  hope  to  play  again, 
because  resulting  practice  of  your 
motor  timing  may  lead  to  a quicker 
physical  recovery  of  your  playing 
skills.” 

For  years,  it’s  been  known  that 
the  cerebellum,  located  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  acts  as  the  control  point 
for  motor  control  and  where  skills 
are  learned  to  perform  movement. 
Recently,  it’s  been  suggested  from 


indirect  evidence  that  it  also  serves 
as  the  point  where  motor  timing  — 
and  perhaps  our  sense  of  timing 
overall  — occurs. 

This  study  is  the  first  to  show  a 
clear  causal  link. 

“Whatever  the  anatomical  loca- 
tion, our  results  suggest  that  the  sen- 
sory and  motor  timers  are  closely 
interconnected,  possibly  through 
some  form  of  network,  so  that 
changes  to  sensory  representations 
directly  affect  motor  skill  move- 


PREA support  and  $50,000  in 
matching  funds  from  the  University. 
The  awards  brought  to  seven  the 
number  of  PREA  recipients  at 
Guelph,  with  these  awards  now  total- 
ling $1.05  million. 

In  other  summer  news,  OAC 
dean  Rob  McLaughlin  was  ap- 
pointed interim  vice-president 
(alumni  affairs  and  development). 

“Rob  will  provide  the  University 
with  the  leadership  necessary  to 


ments,"  says  Meegan. 

Besides  its  implications  for  reha- 
bilitation, the  research  could  also 
benefit  understanding  of  how  normal 
speech  development  occurs,  because 
exposure  to  the  speech  of  others  could 
aid  the  neural  control  of  speech  be- 
fore the  voice  is  physically  ready  to 
speak. 

The  research  was  supported  by  the 
U.S.  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


maintain  and  advance  its  achieve- 
ments in  alumni  affairs  and  devel- 
opment while  the  search  for  a new 
vice-president  continues,”  said 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski. 

McLaughlin,  who  is  in  the  final 
year  of  his  second  term  as  dean,  will 
work  closely  with  the  president  on 
the  University’s  development  and 
alumni  affairs  activities  and  will  di- 
rect the  ongoing  work  of  the 
Alumni  House  team. 


McLaughlin  to  Direct 
Alumni  House  Team 

Continued  from  page  1 
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Associate  VP  Named 
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Alfred  to  Host  National 
Rural  Policy  Conference 


this  new  position.  The  University  is 
about  to  embark  on  an  unprece- 
dented period  of  expansion  that  will 
require  careful  management  to  up- 
hold and  enhance  the  quality,  desir- 
ability and  reputation  of  the  Guelph 
undergraduate  degree.” 

During  her  tenure  as  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  she 
oversaw  a number  of  departmental 
initiatives,  including  curriculum  re- 
structuring, the  introduction  of  new 
programs  and  scholarships,  and  en- 
hanced integration  of  the  depart- 
ments within  CSAHS.  She  also 
established  a regional  collaborative 
alliance  of  political  science  depart- 
ments at  six  Ontario  universities. 

Mancuso  plans  to  continue 
teaching  and  conducting  research  in 
the  department.  Her  skills  in  the 
classroom  earned  her  a College  of 
Social  Science  Teaching  Award  in 
1995,  and  she  has  twice  been  fea- 
tured in  the  “Popular  Professor”sec- 
tion  of  the  Maclean’s  Guide  to 
Universities. 

Her  research  focuses  on  scandal, 
corruption  and  political  ethics.  In 
the  1990s,  she  was  principal  investi- 
gator for  a team  of  five  political  sci- 
entists from  across  the  country. 
Funded  by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council 

scale  empirical  investigation  of  stan- 
dards of  conduct  in  public  life  and 


involved  surveys  of  politicians, 
journalists  and  the  general  public. 
Mancuso  co-authored  a book  based 
on  this  research,  titled  A Question  of 
Ethics:  Canadians  Speak  Out.  Re- 
leased in  1998,  the  book  received 
wide  coverage  from  national  and 
international  media.  She  is  also 
author  of  The  Ethical  World  of  Brit- 
ish MPs,  published  in  1995,  is  co- 
editor of  the  1994  book  Leaders  and 
Leadership  in  Canada  and  has  writ- 
ten a number  of  journal  articles  and 
book  chapters. 

She  has  served  as  U of  G’s  aca- 
demic colleague  to  COU  since  1998 
and  is  a member  of  the  council’s 
standing  committees  on  equity  and 
the  status  of  women.  She  has  also 
chaired  Senate  Executive  and  is  a 
member  of  the  double  cohort  plan- 
ning cluster  group  on  enrolment 
and  academic  services  resource 
planning. 

Rozanski  expresses  thanks  to 
members  of  the  search  committee 
for  the  associate  VP  position. 
Chaired  by  past  provost  Iain  Camp- 
bell, the  committee  consisted  of 
OAC  student  Kathryn  Barkey;  Prof. 
Bill  Cormack,  History,  Virginia 
Gray,  director  of  the  Office  of  Open 
Learning;  OVC  Dean  Alan  Meek; 
Prof.  Jim  Mottin,  Psychology,  Prof. 

hillips,  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics;  and  provost  Alastair 
Summerlee. 


College  d'Alfred  is  hosting  the 
12th  annual  national  rural 
policy  conference  of  the  Canadian 
Rural  Restructuring  Foundation 
Oct.  11  to  14.  This  year’s  theme  is 
“New  Rural  Economy:  Options  and 
Choices.” 

The  goal  of  the  conference  is  to 
encourage  Canadians  to  create  ini- 
tiatives that  explore  our  heritage, 
celebrate  our  achievements  and 
leave  a lasting  legacy.  Speakers 
include  specialists  from  Statistics 
Canada  and  from  Canadian  and  for- 


Teaching  Support  Services 
(TSS)  will  once  again  offer  a 
series  of  learning  technologies  work- 
shops throughout  the  fall  semester. 

September  sessions  will  focus  on 
“WebCT:  The  Basics”  Sept.  18, 
“Teaching  with  PowerPoint”  Sept. 
20,  “HTML  I:  Creating  Basic  Web 
Pages”  Sept  22,  “PowerPoint  I:  The 
Basics”  Sept.  27  and  “Web-Based  As- 
sessment” Sept.  29. 

Topics  scheduled  for  October  are 
“HTML  IV:  An  Introduction  to 
Digital  Imaging”  Oct.  3,  “Web  De- 


eign  university  research  and  devel- 
opment centres. 

The  conference  will  feature  ple- 
nary talks,  round  tables  and  concur- 
rent sessions.  Discussion  topics 
include  “Municipal  Governance,” 
“Job-Family  Tension  in  Farming 
Families,”  “Importance  of  Small 
Towns,”  “The  Voluntary  Sector  in 
Rural  Communities,”  “Transferring 
the  Family  Farm  to  the  Next  Genera- 
tion” and  “How  Big  Are  Canada’s 
Big  Farms?” 

U of  G presenters  include  Prof. 


sign:  Tips  and  Traps”  Oct.  5,  “Web- 
Based  Courseware:  Effective  Design 
and  Delivery”  Oct.  13,  “PowerPoint 
II:  Advanced”  Oct.  18,  “HTML  II: 
Looking  Under  the  Hood”  Oct.  20 
and  “Digitizing  Video  for  Teaching” 
Oct.  24. 

November  sessions  will  focus  on 
“Design  Cafe”  Nov.  3,  “WebCT:  Ad- 
vanced” Nov.  7,  “HTML  III:  Jump- 
Start  Your  Course  Web  Site”  Nov. 
17,  “Burning  a CD-ROM”  Nov.  23 
and  “Producing  Quality  Video  for 
Teaching”  Nov.  28. 


David  Douglas,  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  who  will  discuss  “A 
Rural  View  of  Municipal  Restruc- 
turing in  Ontario:  the  Good,  the  Bad 
and  the  Ugly”  as  part  of  a plenary  on 
“Rural  Demography  and  Municipal 
Restructuring.” 

For  full  details  of  the  conference, 
visit  the  Web  site  www.stat- 
can.ca/english/conferences/rural, 
call  Melanie  Chicoine  at 
613-679-2218,  Ext.  325,  or  send  e- 
mail  to  mchicoine@alfredc. 
uoguelph.ca. 


The  series  wraps  up  in  December 
with  “HTML  V:  Developers’  Q & A” 
Dec.  8,  “WebCT:  The  Basics”  Dec. 
1 8 and  “WebCT:  What’s  New  in  2. 1 ” 
Dec.  19. 

For  complete  workshop  details 
and  online  registration,  visit  the  TSS 
Web  site  at  http://www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 

For  questions  about  these  or  any 
upcoming  learning  technologies 
workshops,  call  Mary  Nairn  at  Ext. 
3571  or  send  e-mail  to  mnairn@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


TSS  Offers  Fall  Workshops 


Learn  to  Play 

Tennis 

starting  this  Fall 

The  Cutten  Club  has  openings  for  new  tennis  members  this  Fall.  If  you  have  thought  about  tennis  and 
not  gotten  around  to  doing  something  about  it,  why  not  do  it  now.  Beginner  tennis  lessons  are  starting 
in  October  and  provide  a great  opportunity  to  learn  the  game  along  with  other  new  players.  Meet  new 
people,  have  fun  and  get  fit  at  the  same  time. 

The  Cutten  Club  is  proud  to  be  the  community’s  only  facility  to  have  a soft  clay  court  surface  which  you  will 
find  easy  on  your  body.  The  tennis  section  was  recendy  named  a Tennis  Canada  Development  Centre.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  our  Professional,  David  Rowat  and  his  expert  teaching  staff. 

For  more  information  about  learning  to  play  tennis  at  “Cutten  on  Cla/’  come  to  our... 

Open  House 

Wednesday,  September  20,  2000 
7 to  9 PM 

The  Cutten  Club,  190  College  Avenue  East,  Guelph,  ON  N1H  6L3 

Please  give  us  a call  to  let  us  know  you  will  be  attending  (519)  824-2650 
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FOR  RENT 


Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
on  walk-out  level  of  private  home, 
south  end,  near  bus  stop,  central  air 
and  vacuum,  private  entrance,  park- 
ing, one-year  lease,  available  imme- 
diately, $800  a month  inclusive, 
Carol,  823-1857. 


Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
in  older  home  on  upper  level,  cen- 
tral location,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
available  Nov.  1,  $675  a month  plus 
hydro,  821-1319  or  dscholz@plant. 
uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  SALE 


A handweaving  studio  tour  runs 
Sept.  29  to  Oct.  1 at  314  Gordon  St. 
and  17  University  Ave.  W.  and  Oct. 
6 to  8 at  11  Waxwing  Cres.  Hours 
are  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


House  trailer,  25-foot  Shamrock, 
bath,  fridge,  stove,  includes  full-size 
deck,  freezer  and  this  year’s  site 
rental,  located  at  Maitland  River 
near  Goderich;  truck  cap,  six  by  five 
feet,  fitted  on  1999  Nissan  Frontier, 
new  condition;  1984  Chrysler  Fifth 
Avenue,  as  is,  856-9653. 


1995  Ford  Windstar  LX,  3.0-litre,  V6 
engine,  power  steering/transmis- 
sion, air,  tilt,  cruise,  AM/FM  ste- 
reo/cassette, tinted  windows,  power 
locks/windows,  147,000  kilometres, 
certified,  763-1759  evenings. 


Dining  room  set,  bevelled  glass  table 
with  brass  legs  and  six  blue  nylon 
plush  chairs,  822-2336. 


White  Moffat  30-inch  stove, 
washer/dryer,  microwave,  mountain 
bike,  chrome  kitchen  set,  stereo 
speakers,  motorbike  helmet,  all  in 
good  condition,  Ext.  3561  or 
belosic@plant.uoguelph.ca. 


Two  Mettler  analytical  balances,  one 
H10,  one  H78AR,  Paul,  Ext.  4347. 


1987  Ford  Royal  Classic  F350 
motorhome,  118,700  km,  excellent 
condition,  well  maintained,  Norma, 
848-5941  after  6 p.m. 


Brownie  uniform,  size  10  dress, 
medium  pants,  T-shirt,  sweatpants, 
sweatshirt,  camp  hat;  Guide  uni- 
form, size  12  dress,  large  dress  pants, 
T-shirt,  sweatshirt,  sweatpants, 
camp  hat,  Bev,  836-7070  or  send 
e-mail  to  bbuckie@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


House  in  Guelph  area  for  responsi- 
ble, professional  married  couple, 
prefer  location  close  to  University, 
Stacey,  Ext.  6582  or  519-886-8157 
evenings. 


One-bedroom  apartment  for  non- 
smoking female,  for  September  or 
October,  parking  required,  send 
e-mail  to  thejarvies@sympatico.ca. 


Professional  couple  seeks  two- 
bedroom  apartment/house  near 
University  for  December  or  January 
for  one  year,  non-smokers,  refer- 
ences, $600  to  $800  range,  519- 
439-5889  or  send  e-mail  to  gilli- 
ess@yahoo.com. 


AVAILABLE 


The  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams has  toners/staples  for  the 
IKON  copier  (3035,  4045,  2028)  to 
give  away  and  two  boxes  of  IKON 
transparencies  to  sell,  Jan,  Ext.  6915. 


Tutoring  in  math  and  reading  for 
elementary  school  children,  Joyce, 
821-1319or  send  e-mail  to  pathway- 
toleaming@mailcity.com. 


Payroll  Savings  Available 


UOF  G CONTINUES  to  offer 
employees  an  opportunity  to 
save  with  the  Canada  Savings  Plan 
program  through  automatic  payroll 
deductions.  Application  forms  are 
now  available  and  must  be 
completed  and  returned  to  Human 
Resources  by  Oct.  20.  Deductions 
will  start  with  the  first  pay  of 
December. 


Employees  need  only  sign  up 
once  rather  than  each  year  for  the 
program,  says  Lillian  Wilson  of  Hu- 
man Resources.  The  annual  fall  cam- 
paign is  the  time  for  existing 
participants  to  change  the  amount  of 
a deduction  or  for  new  employees  to 
join  the  program,  she  says. 

Under  the  Canada  Savings  Plan, 
contributions  can  be  reduced  at  any 


time  to  a minimum  deduction  of  $4 
per  pay,  and  withdrawals  can  be  ar- 
ranged by  calling  the  Bank  of  Can- 
ada directly. 

Instead  of  issuing  bond  certifi- 
cates each  November,  the  Bank  of 
Canada  issues  semi-annual  state- 
ments directly  to  employees. 

For  more  information,  call 
Wilson  at  Ext.  2849. 


OVERSEAS 

K- W 

SHIPPING 

INTERNATIONAL 

* Container 

SHIPPING  INC. 

* Air  Cargo 

Phone:  (519)895-0340 

* Marine  Insurance 

Fax:  (519)  895-0343 

* Overseas  Moving 

P.O.  Box  1071  Kitchener 
Ont  N2G  4G1 

62  McBrine  Place,  Unit#  17 

Canadian  Family 

Acupuncture  Care  Centre 


F ORIENTAL  MEALING  Al 


IS  Surrey  St.  West,  Unit  3A 
Guelph,  ON  N1H  3R3 
Phone:  (519)  763-6340 
Fax:  (519)  763-9047 


^ ^ 
GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Hot  Rotisserie  BBQ  Chickens 
• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 

• Chicken  Tortellini  in  Tomato-Cream  Sauce 

• Oven  Roasted  Herb  Potatoes 

“Fast  food  goes  gourmet" 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

Mon. -Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 
Sal.  9-6 


You  wvit  (o  k«  tors 


763-2284 


Let  us  help  your  business  look  its  best... 

Flyer  Design 

Annual  Reports 

/m  cs*- 

Corporate  Brochures 

Logo  Development 

Advertising  Layouts 

(519)  826-5999 

The  Canadian 
Songwriter’s 
Festival  Sept  22+23 

A new  festival  al  the  Rivei  Run  Centre  In  Guelph 
Canadian  songwrirers,  rtoogniad  well  beyond  the  onion's  borders,  hare 
established  a tradition  la  this  ammry  thii  has  been  unequalled 
anywhere  else.  This  festival  celebrates  thal  tradition  by  showcasing  some 
of  Canada's  best  through  concerts  and  an  afternoon  of  song  swaps. 


730  pm/ $25 

Stephen  Fearing 
Gwen  Swick 
Jesse  Winchester 


Stilui'titiv  Nidil  (Auil'ctI 


7:30pm  / $25 

Ian  Tyson 
Lynn  Miles 
Hawksley  Workman 


feamring  some  of  the  above  songwriters  plus  1:00pm  / $15 

Scott  Merritt,  Alex  Sinclair,  Sarah  Slean  and  other  guests  in  concert 


River  Run  Centre 

HST  519.763.3000  GUELPH 


University  of  Guelph 

POLICE  AUCTION 

Lost  & Found  Items 


September  T9th 
eranion  Plaza 

t0:00  a.m.-2'bO  pm- 


September  20th 
Clark  Ha// 
0.00a.m.-4,Mp.m. 

Ksassss, 


Proceeds  to  go  to  Police  Student  Bursary  Fund 

Payment  Accepted:  Cash,  Visa,  Mastercard 
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ARBORETUM 


fay  | n 'I'jl 


Arboretum  horticulturist  Henry 
Kock  leads  “The  World  of  Trees,”  a 
guided  walk  and  discussion,  Oct.  10 
from  1 :30  to  4 p.m.  Cost  is  $ 1 5.  Reg- 
istration and  payment  are  required 
by  Sept.  26. 


Amateur  astronomer  John  Dalco- 
poulos  presents  a two-evening  work- 
shop on  autumn  stargazing  Oct.  3 
and  5 from  7 to  9 p.m.  at  the  Arbore- 
tum. Cost  is  $25.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Sept.  1 9.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  4110. 


The  Wall-Custance  Memorial  Forest 
annual  dedication  service  is  Sept.  24 
at  2:30  p.m.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  2113. 


CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
launches  its  Thursday  at  Noon  fell 
concert  series  Sept.  21  with  violinist 
Michael  Steinberg  and  pianist 
Dorion  Carmichael  performing 
works  by  Beethoven,  Bloch,  Asriel 
and  Ravel.  On  Sept.  28,  pianist 
Valerie  Candeleria  presents  a pro- 
gram of  works  by  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin  and  Bach-Busoni. 


LECTURES 


A fall  lecture  series  on  the  relation- 
ships between  Canada  and  South  Af- 
rica begins  Sept.  14  at  5 p.m.  in  UC 
103.  The  series  will  focus  on  the  re- 
search interests  of  faculty  and  gradu- 
ate students  at  U of  G.  First  up  is 
Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  History,  who 
will  discuss  “Defining  Moment:  Isa- 
bel and  Oscar  Skelton  and  the  South 
African  War.”  The  series  continues 
Sept.  28  and  Oct.  6 and  25  at  5 p.m. 
and  Nov.  2 and  1 1 at  6 p.m. 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph’s  fall 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  con- 
tinues Sept.  20  with  retired  English 
professor  John  Bligh  discussing  “The 
New  Approach  of  Jean  Monnet”  at 
10  a.m.  and  with  Sheri  Lynn  Kane, 
medical  director  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hos- 
pital and  Home,  on  “Disease  Preven- 
tion and  Healthy  Living  While 
Aging”  at  2 p.m.  On  Sept.  27,  Bligh 
discusses  "De  Gaulle’s  European 
Policy”  at  10  a.m.  and  Prof.  Gerald 
Manning,  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English,  examines 
“As  We  Are -Now  by  May  Sayton — A 
Novel  About  Abuses  in  a Nursing 
Home”  at  2 p.m.  Lectures  are  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre. 


NOTICES 


The  Human  Nutraceutical  Research 
Unit  and  the  Office  of  Open  Learn- 
ing present  a symposium  on  “Natu- 
ral Therapy  for  Diabetes”  Sept.  27 
from  1 to  5:30  p.m.  at  the  Living  Arts 
Centre  in  Mississauga.  This  is  the 
first  in  a series  of  four  symposiums 
on  nutritional  therapy.  For  more 
information,  call  Gill  Joseph  at  Ext. 
4737  or  Alison  Duncan  at  Ext.  3749. 
Register  on  the  Web  at  www.open. 
uoguelph.ca/diabetes. 


U of  G employees  are  reminded  that 
the  stickers  on  their  ID  cards  became 
void  Sept.  4.  New  validation  stickers 
for  the  current  year  can  be  obtained 
from  department  secretaries  or 
administrative  assistants. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  offers  a stress- 
management  skills  training  class 
beginning  Sept.  26  and  running 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  for  six 
weeks.  The  class  offers  instruction  in 
a variety  of  techniques  for  muscle 
relaxation,  anxiety  reduction  and 


worry  control.  Cost  is  $40  for  U of  G 
students,  $60  for  UGSA  members 
and  $120  for  others.  The  clinic  also 
offers  a “Better  Sleep  Program” 
beginning  Oct.  3 at  7:30  p.m.  Cost  of 
the  five  sessions  is  $20  for  U of  G stu- 
dents, $50  for  others.  For  more 
information,  leave  a message  at  Ext. 
2662. 


The  Central  Ontario  Orchid  Society 
and  the  Guelph  Bonsai  Club  are 
holding  a joint  orchid  and  bonsai 
show  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1 in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  Hours  are  noon  to  5 
p.m.  Saturday  and  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m 
Sunday.  Admission  is  $6  and  $5  to 
attend  both  shows,  $5  and  $4  for  the 
orchid  show  only  and  $2  for  the  bon- 
sai show. 


During  the  fell  semester,  the 
McLaughlin  Library  and  Veterinary 
Science  Library  will  be  open  8:30 
a.m.  to  midnight  Monday  to  Friday 
and  10  a.m.  to  midnight  on  week- 
ends and  holidays. 


The  Campus  Child-Care  Co- 
operative of  Guelph  will  celebrate  its 
25th  anniversary  Sept.  17  from  11 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  The  celebration  will 
feature  pony  rides,  a jumping  house, 
games,  a silent  auction  and  refresh- 
ments. Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  University  of  the  Arctic  seeks  an 
experienced  senior  executive  to  serve 
as  its  first  director.  Application 
deadline  is  Oct.  15.  For  information, 
visit  the  Web  site  http://www.urova. 
fi/home/uarctic/director.html. 


The  University  of  Madras,  Chennai, 
at  Tamil  Nadu,  India,  and  Concor- 
dia University  in  Montreal  present 
an  international  seminar  on  “Can- 
ada Studies-India  Studies  Comple- 
mentarity: Multiculturalism  and 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

Your  Group  Discount! 

k\\J  Waterloo 
■L-AJI  Insurance 

Visit  us  at  www.economlcallnsurance.com 


Your 

Preferred 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Call  today  lor  a no-obllgatlon  quote 

If1  tI  _ Toll  Fro» 

I 155  1 -80°-482-0822 

1 Local 

I StaSS  519-836-5700 

VV  J25  / 

\N.  Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Governance”  Dec.  13  to  16  at  the 
University  of  Madras.  Organizers  are 
calling  for  papers  by  Oct.  15.  For 
more  information,  contact  Reeta 
Tremblay  at  514-848-2107  or  ree- 
tact@vax2.concordia.ca. 


The  Irish  government  has  launched 
a fund  worth  $600  million  US  to 
promote  excellence  in  scientific 
research  in  strategic  areas  relevant  to 
economic  development  in  Ireland, 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  informa- 
tion and  communications  technolo- 
gies and  in  biotechnology.  The  fund 
is  managed  by  the  Science  Founda- 
tion Ireland  and  is  open  to  outstand- 
ing researchers  worldwide.  Propos- 
als are  due  Sept.  26.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.sfi.ie. 


The  Department  of  History  is  calling 
for  papers  for  the  ll'h  annual  Tri- 
University  History  Conference,  to  be 
held  Oct.  28  at  the  OVC  Learning 
Centre.  For  information,  contact 
Chris  O’Shea  at  triu2000@gto.net. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  seminar  series  features 
Prof.  William  Tam  discussing 
“Novel  Chemistry  of  Bicyclic  Alke- 
nes”  Sept.  12  at  3 p.m.  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate David  Zanatta,  Zoology,  is 
Sept.  18  at  2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Biotic  and  Abiotic  Fac- 
tors Relating  to  Distribution  of 
Unionid  Mussel  Species  in  Lake  St. 
Clair.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Gerald 
Mackie. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Mark  Zacharias,  Zoology,  is 
Sept.  27  at  9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Conservation  and 
Management  of  Marine  Environ- 
ments: A Framework  and 

Approaches.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
John  Roff. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  will  meet  Sept.  20  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Pete  Smith  discusses  “The  Niagara 
Escarpment  Ancient  Trees  Project.” 
Everyone  is  welcome. 


Guelph  Scottish  Country  Dancers 
invite  you  to  join  them  in  dancing  a 
jig,  reel  or  strathspey  Monday  nights 
at  8 p.m.  at  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian 
Church.  For  more  information,  call 
853-0269  or  822-4612. 


Guelph  and  Wellington  County 
Master  Gardeners  will  meet  Sept.  21 
at  7 p.m.  at  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  In- 
stitute. Anyone  interested  in  becom- 
ing a master  gardener  is  invited  to 
attend. 


Royal  City  Squares  is  offering  free 
square  dance  lessons  Sept.  19  and  26 
for  people  interested  in  trying  it  out. 
The  sessions  run  from  7:30  to  10 
p.m.  at  Paisley  Road  School  (use 
back  door).  For  more  information, 
caU  821-1875  or  824-4561. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Jean 
Rosenfeld,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  History,  is  Sept.  16  at 
1 1 a.m.  in  MacKinnon  132.  The  the- 
sis is  “A  Noble  House  in  the  City: 
Domestic  Architecture  as  Elite  Signi- 
fication in  19Ib-Century  Hamilton.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  David  Murray. 


@GUELPH 

PUBLICATION  SCHEDULE 

Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  18 

Dec.  6 

Nov.  27 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  2 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  8 

Oct.  25 

Oct.  16 

Jan.  31 

Jan.  22 

Nov.  8 

Oct.  30 

Feb.  14 

Feb.  5 

Nov.  22 

Nov.  13 

Feb.  28 

Feb. 19 

CAMBRIDGE  GRAND 


CONDOMINIUMS 


► 1 Bedroom  Suites  from  $ 82,400 

► 2 Bedroom  Suites  from  $ 98,900 

Display  Suites  Open 

Mon-Fri  2-7  PM 
Sat-Sun  12-5  PM 


Great  Location:  401  & Hwy  24 


111-200  Jamieson  Pkwy, 
Cambridge,  Ont. 
(519)  658-1116 
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5 Philosopher  will  tackle 

issues  related  to  biotechnology. 


WHAT  AM  I BID? 


Keith  McIntyre,  director  of  Security  Services,  left,  and  fire  prevention  officer  Mario  Deschamps  sold  off 
close  to  30  bicycles  Sept.  19  during  a police  auction  of  lost-and-found  items  that  have  never  been  claimed. 
A second  sale  the  following  day  auctioned  off  such  items  as  watches,  jewelry,  knapsacks  and  calculators. 
In  total,  Security  Services  raised  $3,764,  which  will  go  towards  the  Police  Student  Bursary  Fund. 

PHOTO  BV  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Japanese  Cherry  Trees 
to  Grace  Ontario  Parks 


Budding  international  relationship  is  a cherry  jubilee 


5 SMALL  businesses  are  family- 
friendly,  study  shows. 


7 Wildlife  damage  costs 
Ontario  farmers  $41  million 
a year. 


8 Olympic  arena  a testing 
ground  for  ideals. 


10  Sociologist  shines  light 
on  the  Lady  with  the  Lamp. 


Journal 

Explores 

Holocaust 

Education 

Special  edition  focuses 
on  how  to  explain  the 
Holocaust  to  children 


THE  U OF  G JOURNAL  Canadian 
Children ’s  Literature  ( CCL ) has 
released  its  special  edition  on  a 
deeply  emotional  issue:  how  to 
explain  the  horror  of  the  Holocaust 
to  children. 

The  202-page  volume,  “Chil- 
dren of  the  Shoah:  Holocaust  Lit- 
erature and  Education,”  explores 
the  theme  through  a mix  of  aca- 
demic articles,  artwork  and  poetry. 
The  full-colour  cover  by  Canadian 
artist  Rita  Briansky  depicts  a young 
woman  fleeing  her  community  and 
glancing  back  as  it  goes  up  in  flames. 

“The  whole  issue  is  about  telling 
stories,  how  we  look  back  at  the 
past,  at  the  flames  of  racial  hatred, 
what  we  make  of  it,  what  we  tell  of 
it,”  says  editor  Marie  Davis,  explain- 
ing that  “shoah”  is  the  Hebrew  word 
for  catastrophe. 

“One  of  the  big  questions  that 
haunts  the  issue  is:  'When  do  you 
tell  children?  What  is  the  appropri- 
ate time  for  them  to  know  about  ra- 
cial hatred  and  genocide?’  People 
offer  different  opinions.  Some  chil- 
dren of  survivors  say  to  ‘wait  a long 
time’  because  they  felt  burdened  by 
being  told  too  early.  Others  say  you 
have  to  tell  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
so  the  children  don’t  find  out 
through  other  means,  so  you  keep  it 
as  a family  story.” 

Continued  on  page  7 


JAPANESE  CHERRY  TREES  will  be 
blossoming  across  Ontario  in  the 
next  year  or  so  to  symbolize  the 
flourishing  relationship  between 
Canada  and  Japan. 

The  trees  will  be  planted  as  part  of 
the  Sakura  Project,  a goodwill  ges- 
ture to  propagate  Japanese  flowering 
cherry  trees  known  as  “Sakura  trees” 
and  to  donate  them  to  various  public 
locations  across  Ontario.  The  project 
— which  is  being  partially  funded  by 
public  donations  — was  spear- 
headed this  May  by  Ray  Kaczmarski, 
station  manager  of  U of  G’s  Vineland 
Station,  and  Satoshi  Hara,  consul 
general  of  Japan. 

The  Sakura  will  stand  as  a re- 
minder of  the  increasing  collabora- 
tion between  Canada  and  Japan, 
embodying  the  cultural,  business 
and  academic  partnership  between 
the  two  countries.  The  first  planting 
is  expected  to  occur  in  2002. 

“The  Sakura  have  long  been  ap- 
preciated in  Japan  as  a symbol  of 
goodwill  and  friendship,”  says  Hara. 
“Their  presence  in  Ontario  is  de- 


signed to  strengthen  the  bond  be- 
tween our  two  countries.” 

The  Vineland  Station  is  growing 
100  trees  this  year  — including 
Somei-yoshino , the  most  popular 
species  of  Sakura  in  Japan  — and 
other  well-known  or  locally  available 
types.  So  far,  1 00  rootstocks  ( the  base 
or  understock  of  a tree  that  deter- 
mines its  size)  have  been  planted  at 
the  station.  The  rootstocks  used  in 
this  project  are  from  the  Mazzard 
tree,  which  is  the  standard  rootstock 
species. 

Sakura  buds  will  be  obtained 
from  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
the  City  of  Toronto,  Vineland  Sta- 
tion and  from  existing  Sakura  trees 
in  the  Niagara  Region.  They  will  be 
“budded”  or  grafted  on  to  the  100 
rootstocks.  The  budded  rootstocks 
will  remain  in  a nursery  until  fall 
2002,  when  they  will  be  ready  for 
planting.  Trees  from  this  batch  will 
be  donated  to  various  Ontario  mu- 
nicipalities. Beyond  2002,  Vineland 
will  continue  to  propagate  the  Sa- 
kura trees,  raising  the  annual 


number  of  trees  to  be  grown  to  as 
many  as  300. 

Funding  for  this  project  is  shared 
between  the  Consulate  of  Japan  and 
U of  G.  Vineland  supplies  the  land, 
the  labour  and  fertilizers,  and  the 
Consulate  covers  the  budding  and 
rootstock  costs,  as  well  as  the  distri- 
bution and  transportation  of  the 
trees. 

A committee  has  been  estab- 
lished to  raise  funds  for  the  project; 
the  inaugural  kick-off  event  — 
called  Access  Japan  2000 — was  held 
Sept.  23  at  the  Sheraton  Centre  in 
Toronto. 

Democracy,  free-market  econ- 
omy and  conservation  of  the  global 
environment  are  some  of  the  inter- 
ests Japan  and  Canada  share,  says 
Kaczmarski.  “We’re  confident  the 
Sakura  trees  will  open  new  doors  not 
only  for  the  collaboration  between 
Canada  and  Japan,  but  also  for  aca- 
demic and  agricultural  research  in 
general." 

BY  MIR] AN  A VRBASKI 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Partners 
for  the 
Future 

U of  G,  Hewlett-Packard, 
MTCU join  forces  to  boost 
engineering,  computing 


UOF  G,  together  with  its 
partners  Hewlett-Packard 
(Canada)  Ltd.  and  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 
(MTCU),  unveiled  the  results  of  a 
$9.4-million  investment  in  the 
future  of  engineering  and  com- 
puting science  Sept.  25  at  the  official 
opening  of  the  35,000-square-foot 
addition  to  the  Thornbrough 
Building. 

The  unique  partnership  involv- 
ing U of  G,  the  private  sector  and 
government  will  provide  students 
' with  new  state-of-the-art  facilities 
and  technology  and  build  on  the 
University’s  unique  programs  to 
create  a nationally  recognized  cen- 
tre in  biological  and  environmental 
engineering  and  computing  science. 

It  will  also  enable  Guelph  to  tri- 
ple its  undergraduate  enrolment 
and  double  its  graduate  enrolment 
in  a range  of  innovative  high- 
demand  programs  in  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information  Sci- 
ence (CIS). 

Under  the  Access  to  Opportuni- 
ties Program  (ATOP),  MTCU  pro- 
vided $4.7  million  to  increase 
enrolment  in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering and  CIS,  with  the  funding 
to  be  matched  by  money  from  the 
private  sector.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  match  came  from  HP  Canada, 
mainly  through  a range  of  high- 
technology  equipment  and  com- 
puters. The  company  is  also  making 
a significant  donation  to  Guelph’s 
S@GE  program,  a unique  children’s 
science  camp  that  promotes  science 
education,  particularly  among 
young  girls.  MTCU  will  also  pro- 
vide additional  operating  support 
for  the  increased  enrolment. 

Members  of  the  U of  G commu- 
nity were  involved  in  the  design  of 
the  Thornbrough  addition,  which 
emphasizes  functional  space  both 
within  and  around  the  building.  It 
will  be  used  by  both  the  School  of 
Engineering  and  CIS,  providing  a 
physical  link  between  the  two  and 
capitalizing  on  existing  and  poten- 
tial synergies  to  focus  on  software 
and  engineering  and  computing 
systems. 

Continued  on  page  4 | 
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More  than! 
11O0  Local 
Worldwide 


Independently 
owned  means 
outstanding 


gency 


Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 
Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train.  Cruise  & Insurance 
24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 
Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 
Holland  Travel  Professionals 
Vacation  Installment  Plan 


Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


CAMBRIDGE  GRAND 


CONDOMINIUMS 


► 1 Bedroom  Suites  from  $ 82,400 

► 2 Bedroom  Suites  from  $ 98,900 

Display  Suites  Open 

Mon-Fri  2-7  PM 
Sat-Sun  12-5  PM 


Great  Location:  401  & Hwy  24 


111-200  Jamieson  Pkwy, 
Cambridge,  Ont. 
(519)  658-1116 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


FOR  THE  GUELPH  AREA 
LET  BILL ’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

#1  in  Sales  Ends  (Individual  Unassisted  Sales) 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998 
Top  100  in  Canada  — "Canada’s  Best  Real 
Estate  Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000 
agents  in  1992) 

When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


824-9050 


* ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 


4* 


C ANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & Morel 

766-7676 


ENATE  REPORT 


University  to  focus  on  three  priorities  in  2000/2001 


PRESIDENT  Mordechai  Rozanski  welcomed  new 
and  returning  senators  Sept.  19  and  outlined  the 
University’s  three  major  priorities  for  2000/2001, 
Through  these  priorities,  Guelph  will  continue  to 
focus  on  its  primary  goal  — to  achieve  the  highest  qual- 
ity in  its  teaching,  research  and  service  and,  in  so  doing, 
to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life 
of  the  community  and  those  the  University  serves,  said 
RozanskL  In  the  process,  Guelph  wishes  to  remain  an 


accessible,  residential  mid-sized  university. 

In  light  of  increased  demand  for  university  at- 
tendance and  the  fiscal  uncertainties  surrounding  base 
operating  funds,  U of  G will  focus  on  three  interrelated 
activities,  said  Rozanski.  The  first  is  planning  for  the 
next  decade  in  the  following  areas:  enrolment  growth 
with  quality,  recruitment,  retention  and  support  of  fac- 
ulty and  staff,  and  expansion  and  renewal  of  facilities 
for  learning,  research,  living  and  working. 


The  second  area  of  activity  is  the 
University’s  ambitious  capital  cam- 
paign, which  will  provide  Guelph 
with  additional  resources  to  give  it  a 
margin  of  excellence  not  otherwise 
available.  The  president  noted  that 
Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin,  interim 
vice-president  (alumni  affairs  and 
development),  will  provide  Senate 
with  regular  campaign  updates. 

The  third  area  of  activity  is  advo- 
cacy. Rozanski  said  Guelph  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  sister  institutions 
to  restore  base  operating  grants  to  a 
level  commensurate  with  Ontario’s 
aspirations  to  be  the  best  jurisdic- 
tion in  North  America  in  which  to 
live,  work  and  be  educated.  The 
president  said  he  will  continue  to 
keep  Senate  informed  of  the  out- 
come of  these  advocacy  efforts. 

Reinforcing  each  of  these  three 
priorities  will  be  the  University’s 
continuing  efforts  to  increase  public 
understanding  of  the  central  role  of 
universities  in  society,  as  well  as 
Guelph’s  successes  and  capabilities, 
said  Rozanski.  The  University  will 
also  continue  to  meet  its  account- 
ability responsibilities  through  vari- 
ous approaches,  including  the  work 
of  the  Key  Performance  Indicators 
Working  Group  headed  by  Prof. 
Bryan  Henry. 


ENROLMENT  UPDATE 

Provost  Alastair  Summerlee  re- 
ported that  although  enrolment  fig- 
ures won’t  be  finalized  until  the 
Nov.  I reporting  date,  U of  G may 
end  up  with  200  new  students  above 
last  year.  Although  somewhat  unex- 
pected, this  enrolment  — when 
confirmed  — will  stand  the  Univer- 
sity in  good  stead  in  terms  of  the 
provincial  government’s  accessibil- 
ity funding  envelope,  which  is  avail- 
able only  to  universities  that  meet  or 
exceed  1999  new-student  enrolment 
targets.  He  said  the  additional  finan- 
cial support  for  the  extra  enrolment 
would  be  flowed  to  departments  and 
student  service  areas  to  help  with  the 
current  pressures  throughout  the 
institution. 

Summerlee  said  it  was  important 
to  note  that  although  Guelph’s  un- 
dergraduate enrolment  has  grown 
in  numbers,  the  quality  of  incoming 
students  has  been  maintained  and 


even  enhanced. 

U of  G will  also  meet  its  target  for 
graduate  enrolment  this  fall,  he  said. 
The  goal  was  to  increase  graduate 
enrolment  by  45  over  last  year’s 
1,621;  by  the  reporting  date,  Guelph 
expects  to  have  a total  of  1,675 
graduate  students,  an  increase  of  54. 

Summerlee  noted  that  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  students  were 
able  to  drop  and  add  courses  via  the 
Web.  Although  a number  of  stu- 
dents still  showed  up  to  drop/add  in 
person,  lineups  were  much  shorter 
than  last  year  and  were  non-existent 
by  die  end  of  the  drop/add  period. 
There  is  still  considerable  work  to  be 
done,  he  said,  but  the  Web  option 
has  proved  to  be  a positive  step  for- 
ward in  how  the  University  manages 
the  drop/add  process. 

The  provost  reported  that  im- 
provements to  Colleague  access  are 
continuing,  building  on  summer 
improvements.  He  added  that  im- 
plementation of  Colleague’s  degree 
audit  capability',  originally  planned 
for  completion  in  winter  2001,  has 
already  been  accomplished,  thanks 
largely  to  the  efforts  of  Nancy 
Robinson,  co-ordinator  of  under- 
graduate curriculum,  and  Sharon 
Anthony  and  Frances  Detennann  of 
the  Office  of  Registrarial  Services. 
Members  of  Senate  expressed  their 
thanks  to  the  staff  involved  in  work- 
ing on  this  project. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 
SITUATION  IMPROVED 

Brenda  Whiteside,  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs),  re- 
ported to  senators  that  despite  the 
increase  in  enrolment,  the  housing 
situation  at  Guelph  is  not  as  serious 
as  it  was  last  year.  This  reflects  a lot 
of  hard  work  by  people  across  cam- 
pus and  a new  way  of  dealing  with 
housing,  she  said. 

Because  of  the  growing  trend  for 
first-year  students  to  accept  the  Uni- 
versity’s offer  of  campus  residence, 
Guelph  was  more  proactive  in  deter- 
mining how  many  rooms  to  set 
aside  for  new  students  this  year,  said 
Whiteside.  As  it  turned  out,  a record 
90  per  cent  of  students  accepted  the 
offer  of  residence. 

She  said  the  University  took  steps 
last  year  to  provide  returning  stu- 


dents with  clearer  information 
about  their  chances  of  getting  back 
into  residence  and  how  to  search 
for  off-campus  housing. 

In  addition,  members  of  the 
University  met  with  city  officials 
and  local  developers  to  discuss 
ways  to  increase  the  stock  of  stu 
dent  housing,  met  with  Guelph 
Transit  Commission  officials  to 
discuss  busing  issues,  and  ran 
newspaper  ads  asking  members  of 
the  Guelph  community  to  create 
more  space  for  students  in  their 
homes.  Another  big  plus  this  year 
was  a database  of  off-campus 
housing  listings  made  available  on 
the  Web,  said  Whiteside.  The  da- 
tabase proved  popular  with  land- 
lords, resulting  in  a 40-per-cent 
increase  in  postings  during  the 
summer. 

She  added,  however,  that  the 
University  has  seen  some  disturb- 
ing trends  in  off-campus  housing 
this  year.  One  is  that  rents  have 
greatly  increased;  another  is  that 
some  of  the  housing  posted  was 
unsuitable  for  students. 

Providing  students  with  af- 
fordable, comfortable  housing 
continues  to  be  a priority  for  the 
University,  said  Whiteside.  To  that 
end,  work  is  well  under  way  on  the 
new  660-bed  townhouse  complex 
for  continuing  students,  scheduled 
for  completion  in  fall  2001.  She 
noted  that  a model  suite  will  be 
built  on  the  residence  site  beside 
East  Residences,  and  students  will 
be  invited  to  go  through  the  model 
and  provide  input  on  the  design. 
She  added  that  there  will  be  some 
disruption  to  students  living  in 
East  Residences  during  the  con- 
struction period  and,  as  a result, 
their  residence  fees  have  been  re- 
duced. 

CONSTRUCTION  PROCEEDS 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration),  told 
Senate  that  disruption  can  be  ex- 
pected across  campus  in  the 
months  ahead  as  the  University 
embarks  on  its  largest  construc- 
tion program  in  30  years.  The  Uni- 
versity will,  however,  do 
Continued  on  page  14 
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At  Guelph  2 September 


PROVOST  TO  HOST 
Q&A  SESSION  FOR 
FACULTY,  STAFF 

Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee, 
provost  and  vice-president 
(academic),  invites  all  fac- 
ulty and  staff  to  attend  a 
question-and-answer  ses- 
sion about  issues  that  may 
arise  in  the  coming  aca- 
demic year  Sept.  29  from 
11:30  a.m.  to  1:15  p.m.  in 
Room  149  of  Macdonald 
Hall. 


TAKE  BACK  THE  NIGHT 

Take  Back  the  Night,  an  interna- 
tional rally  and  march  calling  for  an 
end  to  violence  against  women  and 
children,  is  Sept.  28,  beginning  at 
6:30  p.m.  at  Marianne’s  Park  at  the 
bottom  of  Gordon  Street  hill.  All 
women  and  children  are  welcome. 
The  event  is  organized  by  the  Sex- 
ual Assault  Centre  of  Guelph- 
Wellington  Women  in  Crisis,  with 
the  support  of  local  social  justice 
organizations  and  businesses.  U of 
G sponsors  are  the  Centre  for  Cul- 
tural Studies  and  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office. 


SCHOFIELD  LECTURE  OCT.  5 

Tracey  McNamara,  head  of  pathol- 
ogy at  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society  in  New  York,  will  give  the 
2000  Schofield  Memorial  Lecture 
Oct.  5 at  2:30  p.m.  in  Room  1714  of 
the  OVC  Learning  Centre.  The 
topic  is  “The  West  Nile  Virus  Out- 
break of  1999  — A Pathologist’s 
Perspective.” 


OVC  CARE-A-THON  TO 
^.SUPPORT  ANIMAL  WELFARE 

OVC  will  stage  a Care-a-thon,  a 
one-day  educational  and  fund- 
raising event  in  support  of  animal 
welfare,  Sept.  30  from  8 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  in  the  OVC  Learning  Centre 
cafeteria.  Eight  speakers  will  give 
presentations  on  new  ways  to 
improve  animal  welfare.  To  attend, 
audience  participants  collect 
pledges  (minimum  $25),  which 
will  be  donated  to  a current  animal 
welfare  project.  There  will  be  prize 
draws  throughout  the  day.  Pledge 
forms  are  available  from  lackie 
Pelot  at  821-2077  or  jpelot@ 
uoguelph.ca  or  can  be  picked  up 
across  from  the  OVC  mailboxes. 


SEND  A MESSAGE  TO  THE 
FUTURE  VIA  MILLENNIUM 
TIME  SCULPTURE 

Time  is  running  out  for  submitting 
time  capsules  for  inclusion  in 
Guelph’s  Millennium  Time  Sculp- 
ture. The  capsules  will  be  collected 
until  mid-October,  says  Sally 
Wismer  of  die  City  of  Guelph  Mil- 
lennium Committee.  Wismer  chal- 
lenges all  U of  G departments  to  be 
represented  in  the  sculpture.  “The 
University'  is  such  a key  part  of  the 
life  of  this  city  that  the  message  we 
send  to  the  future  will  be  incom- 
plete without  it.”  As  of  mid- 
September,  only  the  School  of  Fine 
Art  and  Music  had  submitted  a 
capsule,  she  says.  It  contains  anni- 
versary concert  programs  and  a CD 
of  U of  G’s  music  ensembles.  For 
more  information,  call  Wismer  at 
836-3280. 


OVC  to  Launch  Hotline 
for  Grieving  Pet  Owners 


Support  service  will  give  vet  students  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  clients 


%j|E  OP  IF, 


OVC  student  Donia  Eino  is  helping  to  set  up  a hotline  for  grieving  pet  owners,  due  to  begin  in  January. 

- PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


The  dynamic  animal-human 
bond  that’s  lost  when  a pet  dies 
leaves  some  owners  struggling  with 
feelings  of  pain  and  despair.  But 
more  options  for  support  may  soon 
be  available. 

Prof.  Cindy  Adams,  Population 
Medicine,  believes  social  support  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  grieving 
over  the  death  of  a loved  one, 
whether  human  or  pet.  So  she  and 
graduate  student  Jane  Shaw,  along 
with  12  other  veterinary  medicine 
students,  are  developing  a hotline  for 
bereaved  pet  owners  and  evaluating 
its  effectiveness. 

Ultimately,  they  hope  to  discover 
the  best  ways  to  support  and  counsel 
those  who  are  grieving  over  the 
death  of  a pet. 

“In  our  society,  there’s  not  a lot  of 
tolerance  for  expressing  grief  over  a 
pet’s  death,”  says  Adams.  “This 
means  that  providing  social  support 
is  very  important,  and  pet  owners 
need  to  be  given  permission  to  grieve 
so  they  can  heal.” 

In  Canada,  resources  to  support 
those  grieving  over  the  death  of  a pet 


are  limited.  Many  veterinarians  refer 
clients  in  search  of  counselling  to 
Adams,  but  the  demand  for  help  is 
high.  The  hotline  — which  is  to  start 
up  in  January  — will  give  grieving 
pet  owners  another  place  to  turn. 
OVC  students  will  staff  the  hotline, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  gain 
valuable  experience  interacting  with 
clients. 

Adams  and  graduate  student 
Jennifer  Baker  are  also  testing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  a pet-loss  support  group. 
To  evaluate  the  program,  they’re 
having  group  members  fill  out  ques- 
tionnaires that  measure  their  magni- 
tude of  grief  before,  after  and 
throughout  the  course  of  social  sup- 
port. By  examining  the  intensity  of 
grief  experienced  by  the  participants. 
Baker  can  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  support  group  and  discover 
the  kinds  of  assistance  that  work 
best. 

Adams  says  grieving  pet  owners 
are  now  treated  as  though  they’re 
mourning  a human  death,  but  there 
are  experiences  specific  to  the  death 
of  a pet  that  must  be  considered.  For 


example,  pet  owners  can  decide  to 
euthanize  their  pets,  and  vets  often 
give  owners  the  choice  to  be  present. 
Such  an  experience  is  new  to  most 
people  and  would  probably  factor 
into  the  grieving  process. 

To  help  pet  owners  cope  better 
during  the  grieving  process,  Adams 
encourages  vets  to  continue  to  use  a 
client-sensitive  approach.  How  they 
interact  with  their  clients  — includ- 
ing the  support  they  give,  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  animal  and  the 
choices  they  provide  — is  a strong 
predictor  of  the  course  of  grief  peo- 
ple will  often  experience. 

“Veterinarians  have  so  much  op- 
portunity to  work  with  and  impact 
people,"  says  Adams.  “The  client’s 
natural  support  network  and  the  vet- 
erinarian play  a critical  role  in  help- 
ing people  deal  with  the  death  of  a 
beloved  companion  animal.” 

This  research  is  sponsored  by 
OVC’s  Pet  Trust.  The  pet-loss  hot- 
line is  supported  by  Waltham,  OVC 
and  PetSure. 

BY  DALE  DUNCAN 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Staff,  Faculty  Development 
Opportunities  Available 


HAFA  PROF  RECOGNIZED 

Prof.  Cathy  Ralston,  HAFA,  is  the 
first  Guelph  faculty  member  to 
receive  the  prestigious  Creden- 
tialled  Food  Executive  designation 
from  the  Canadian  Food  Service 
Executives  Association  (CFSEA). 
The  designation  represents  achieve- 
ment, knowledge  and  dedicated 
leadership  to  the  food-service 
industry-  and  the  public.  Ralston 
was  recognized  for  her  professional 
qualifications  and  experience  and 
her  CFSEA  work  with  HAFA  stu- 
dents. For  the  past  four  years,  she 
has  been  the  faculty  adviser  to  the 
Guelph  junior  branch  of  CFSEA. 
During  that  time,  the  branch  has 
twice  captured  the  National  Uni- 
versity Branch  of  the  Year  Award. 

PLANT  SCIENTIST  DOES 
RESEARCH  IN  EUROPE 

Prof.  Judy  Strommer,  Plant  Agri- 
culture, is  on  sabbatical  in  Ghent, 
Belgium,  working  in  the  laboratory 
of  Anton  Gerats  at  the  Rijksuniver- 
sitat.  She  is  studying  molecular 
genetics  of  pigmentation  and  novel 
methods  of  gene  identification  and 
isolation.  Strommer  will  also  spend 
time  in  Strasbourg,  France,  and 
Trento,  Italy,  learning  about  wine 
chemistry  and  current  molecular 
analyses  of  grape  anthocyanin  pig- 
ments. 

PHD  STUDENT  TEACHES 
AT  SOCRATES  PROGRAM 

PhD  philosophy  student  Giorgio 
Baruchello  was  invited  to  teach  this 
summer  at  the  2000  SOCRATES 
intensive  program  in  Rennes, 
Prance.  About  30.  students  from 
several  European  countries 
attended  the  program,  which  was 
organized  by  the  universities  of 
Rennes  and  Iceland  on  behalf  of  the 
European  Union.  This  year’s  theme 
was  “Efficiency  and  Equity 
Baruchello  was  invited  as  an  expert 
on  the  work  of  Guelph  professor 
John  McMurtry. 

AUGER  TO  BE  HONOURED 

A wine-and-cheese  reception  will  be 
held  Oct.  4 to  celebrate  the  accom- 
plishments of  Andre  Auger,  direc- 
tor of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre,  who  is  retiring 
after  27  years  at  U of  G.  The  event 
runs  from  4 to  6 p.m.  at  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre  and  will 
include  music  by  the  U of  G Cham- 
ber Choir,  directed  by  Marta 
McCarthy.  RSVP  by  Sept.  29  to  Ext. 
3192  or  3868.  Anyone  wishing  to 
make  a contribution  towards  a gift 
should  send  it  to  Marilyn  Langlois 
in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 


Human  Resources  is  again 
offering  a wide  range  of 
faculty  and  staff  development 
opportunities  this  fall. 

A booklet  outlining  the  job- 
related  programs  has  been  distrib- 
uted across  campus.  The  programs 
are  also  listed  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  at  www.uoguelph.ca/HR  under 
“Training  and  Development  Oppor- 
tunities.” 

Courses  aimed  at  improving 


computer  skills  include  “Introduc- 
tion to  PowerPoint  Plus,”  “Intro- 
duction to  Dreamweaver  3.0”  and 
"Getting  Started  as  Department 
Webmaster.” 

Technical  and  research-related 
programs  include  “Safe  Use  of  Labo- 
ratory Fume  Hoods,”  “Use,  Care  and 
Maintenance  of  Pipettes”  and  “How 
to  Write  an  Animal  Utilization  Pro- 
tocol.” 

Other  sessions  focus  on  improv- 


ing personal  skills  such  as  listening, 
memory,  assertiveness  and  stress 
management.  Courses  targeted  at 
managers  include  “Health  and  Safety 
and  the  Manager’s  Role”  and  “Be- 
havioural Selection  Interviewing: 
More  Than  a Gut  Feeling.” 

Employees  will  be  admitted  to 
sessions  on  a first-come,  first-served 
basis  through  telephone  registration 
only.  Registration  begins  Oct.  5 at 
8:30  a.m. 


[EMO  R I AM 


Retired  food  science  professor 
Douglas  Bullock  died  Aug.  3 at  the 
age  of  77.  A BSA  and  MSA  graduate 
of  OAC,  he  earned  his  PhD  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  joined 
the  faculty  of  Guelph  in  1967.  He 
retired  in  1988. 

Prof.  Bullock  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Jessie;  two  children,  James  of 
Sudbury  and  Patricia  of  Guelph; 
four  grandchildren;  and  three 
great-grandchildren. 
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HP  Canada  Provides  Computers,  Equipment 

Continued  from  page  1 


“The  University  has  always  been 
committed  to  increasing  access  to 
engineering  and  computing  science 
programs  while  advancing  our  stra- 
tegic goals  of  leamer-centredness 
and  research-intensiveness,”  said 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  “We 
are  extremely  pleased  that  the  ATOP 
program  created  the  opportunity  for 
us  to  work  with  MTCU  and  HP 
Canada  to  advance  Guelph’s  vision 
and  goals.  We  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing and  expanding  this  collabo- 
ration.” 

Dianne  Cunningham,  minister 
of  training,  colleges  and  universities, 
said  ATOP  “is  creating  exciting  new 
opportunities  for  Ontario  students. 
This  program  is  helping  students  ac- 
quire skills  that  are  in  great  demand 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  fastest-growing  sector 
of  the  Ontario  economy.” 

HP  Canada  will  provide  all  the 
computers  and  equipment  for  the 
new  facility.  The  relationship  be- 
tween U of  G and  HP  Canada  is 
long-standing,  starting  in  the  late 
1980s  when  Computing  and  Com- 
munications Services  acquired  an 
HP  3000  computer  system. 

“Since  that  time,  we  have  contin- 
ued a relationship  and  have  com- 
mon goals  in  emphasizing  the  roles 
and  opportunities  for  women  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering,  as  well  as  a 
commitment  to  high-quality  prod- 
ucts and  education,”  said  provost 
Alastair  Summerlee. 

At  the  Sept.  25  opening,  HP  Can- 
ada president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer Paul  Tsaparis  congratulated  U 
of  G on  the  major  investment  it  has 
made  in  its  students  under  ATOP. 

“We  are  thrilled  to  further  our 
relationship  with  the  University 
through  this  program  as  its  provider 


of  technology  and  to  be  able  to  help 
the  University  realize  the  success  we 
are  celebrating  today,”  he  said. 

Other  guests  on  hand  for  the 
opening  included  Guelph  MPP 
Brenda  Elliott;  chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander;  Thomas  A.  McEwan, 
founding  chair  of  Board  of  Gover- 
nors; former  B of  G vice-chair  Albert 
A.  Thombrough;  former  U of  G 


president  Bill  Winegard  and  retired 
physical  sciences  dean  Earl 
MacNaughton. 

The  ATOP  funding  allowed  U of 
G to  build  the  two-storey  Thorn- 
brough  addition,  which  consists  of 
engineering  and  computing  labs,  a 
100-seat  lecture  theatre,  and  new  of- 
fice and  faculty  space.  The  funding 
also  supported  significant  renova- 


tions to  the  research  and  develop- 
ment labs  in  the  existing  building. 

Both  HP  Canada  and  U of  G are 
leaders  in  encouraging  young 
women  to  pursue  careers  in  science 
and  engineering.  “We  seek  out  crea- 
tive partnerships  that  use  technology 
in  inventive  ways  to  make  a differ- 
ence in  learning,  especially  ones  that 
encourage  girls  to  pursue  careers  in 


science,  technology  and  engineer- 
ing,” said  Tsaparis. 

At  U of  G,  women  make  up  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  close  to  600  under- 
graduates in  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing, twice  the  average  among 
engineering  schools  and  faculties 
across  Canada. 

“The  investment  made  by  MTCU 
and  HP  Canada  under  ATOP  has 
provided  our  engineering  students 
with  a significantly  improved  infra- 
structure as  well  as  state-of-the-art 
computing  and  robotics  facilities,” 
said  Prof.  Lambert  Otten,  director  of 
the  School  of  Engineering. 

The  new  technology  will  espe- 
cially benefit  the  BA  and  B.Sc.  in 
computing,  the  new  bachelor  of 
computing  and  the  M.Sc.  in  comput- 
ing, all  offered  by  CIS,  as  well  as  mas- 
ter’s and  PhD  programs  in  engi- 
neering systems  and  computing  in 
the  School  of  Engineering. 

In  high-demand  engineering  pro- 
grams, the  number  of  undergradu- 
ates will  increase  from  about  60  to 
180.  In  CIS,  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment will  rise  from  about  130  to  400. 
Graduate  enrolment  in  both  pro- 
grams will  grow  from  about  30  to  60 
students. 

“This  initiative  is  an  integral  part 
of  University  strategies  to  maintain 
and  improve  its  offerings  in  the  face 
of  increased  demand  and  fast- 
changing technology,”  said  CIS  chair 
Jim  Linders. 

Melissa  Fortin,  an  environmental 
engineering  graduate  student,  adds: 
“It  is  definitely  a very  exciting  time  to 
be  an  undergraduate  engineering 
student.  Newer  computers  mean  that 
students  will  have  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent software  programs  and  will  be 
more  competitive  in  the  workforce 
when  they  graduate.” 


Study  Finds  No  Links  Between  Parents  Reading 
to  Children  and  Later  Reading  Skills  Development 

Children  learn  best  through  the  acquisition  of  reading  subskills  they  practise  themselves 


Reading  with  children  rather 
than  to  them  is  the  best  way  to 
hasten  reading  skills  development 
later  on  in  school,  according  to  a 
report  by  a U of  G researcher  who 
followed  more  than  100  children 
from  kindergarten  through  Grade  2. 

“We  found  that  parents  who  en- 
gage their  kindergarten  or  preschool 
children  in  activities  with  alphabet 
books,  letters,  learning  letter  sounds, 
spelling  and  printing  are  initiating  a 
process  that  will  lead  to  their  chil- 
dren having  improved  levels  of  read- 
ing and  spelling  ability  in  grades  1 
and  2,”  says  Prof.  Mary  Ann  Evans, 
Psychology.  “By  contrast,  we  found 
no  benefit  to  later  skills  development 
from  the  extent  to  which  parents 
read  books  to  their  children  or  have 
them  listen  to  books  on  tape.” 

For  four  years,  Evans  and  a team 
of  graduate  students  tracked  138 
children  and  parents,  and  what  they 
found  was  that  children  learn  best 


through  the  acquisition  of  reading 
subskills  they  practise  themselves, 
such  as  sounding  out  the  alphabet. 

"We  found  we  could  predict 
reading  acquisition  based  on  the  ear- 
lier graphophonemic  (phonic- 
based)  activities  in  which  the  child 
had  been  engaged,”  says  Evans. 

Although  this  study,  titled  “Pa- 
rental Involvement  in  Beginning 
Reading,”  found  no  links  between 
parents  reading  to  children  and  later 
reading  skills  development,  Evans 
says  there  are  other  benefits  from  the 
practice. 

“I  think  it’s  a wonderful  activity. 
It  can  enhance  a child’s  interest  in 
books,  it  can  motivate  children  and 
it’s  a great  shared  experience.  But  the 
amount  of  shared  book  reading 
doesn’t  appear  to  help  children  learn 
to  read  because  they  are  listening  and 
not  necessarily  actively  engaged  in 
the  process  themselves.” 

Evans  says  she  plans  to  investi- 
gate the  possible  beneficial  aspects  of 


different  ways  of  reading  to  children 
in  a future  research  project. 

She  also  found  that  a current 
trend  towards  parents  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  by  copying  everyday 
grown-up  situations  such  as  reading 
labels,  public  transit  signs  and  bro- 
chures similarly  did  not  contribute 
to  reading  ability. 

“This  top-down  approach  of 
bringing  one’s  knowledge  to  the  text 
to  give  meaning  to  words  means  that 
parents  would  be  more  likely  to  give 
contextual  clues  to  allow  the  child  to 
predict  what  the  word  might  be, 
rather  than  clues  for  sounding  out 
the  word,”  she  says.  “We  discovered 
that  this  latter  approach  is  more  suc- 
cessful in  building  reading  develop- 
ment.” 

In  the  study,  parents  reported 
spending  on  average  three  to  four 
hours  a week  in  shared  reading  with 
their  child. 

“It  is  clear  from  the  research  that 
first  and  foremost,  parents  matter,” 


says  Evans.  “Parents’  attitudes  to- 
wards reading  and  the  type  of  read- 
ing activities  they  share  with  their 
children  affect  their  child’s  subse- 
quent reading  skills  development.” 

As  part  of  the  study,  parents,  chil- 
dren and  their  teachers  were  inter- 
viewed, and  each  child’s  reading 
skills  was  assessed  in  kindergarten, 
grades  1 and  2,  as  were  a variety  of 
cognitive  abilities  at  the  outset  of  the 
study.  Each  year,  home  visits  were 
also  carried  out. 

When  the  project  began,  families 
were  asked  which  parent  assumed 
the  prime  responsibility  for  reading 
to  the  child.  The  result  was  that  128 
mothers  and  10  fathers  formed  the 
parental  sector  for  the  study.  The 
gender  breakdown  is  fairly  typical, 
Evans  says. 

“It’s  still  considered  a motherly 
activity  in  our  culture,”  she  says  with 
a sigh.  “The  imbalance  becomes  even 
more  pronounced  if  the  child  en- 
counters difficulty  in  learning  to 


read.  Then,  it’s  virtually  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  mother  to  help  the 
child  overcome  those  obstacles.” 
Children-parent  pairings  were 
followed  from  1996  to  1999. 

“We’re  finished  the  data  collec- 
tion, but  nowhere  near  complete  in 
terms  of  mining  all  the  information 
available  for  useful  findings,”  says 
Evans  of  the  project,  which  was 
funded  by  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council.  “This 
was  a large  and  very  rich  data  set.” 
She  estimates  it  will  take  another 
two  years  for  her,  two  PhD  students 
and  a master’s  student  to  complete 
their  analyses.  In  total,  12  students 
have  been  part  of  Evans’s  research 
team  at  one  time  or  another. 

“Parental  Involvement  in  Begin- 
ning Reading”  included  research  by 
graduate  students  Charlene  Bamie, 
Michelle  Bell,  Maureen  Fox,  Jubilea 
Mansell,  Shelley  Moretti  and 
Deborah  Shaw. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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Philosophy  Professor  Will  Explore 
Ethical  Issues  Related  to  Biotechnology 

Bioethicist  will  form  integral  part  of  research  process,  offering  insight  from  an  independent  point  of  view 


A POSITION  key  to  the  growth  of 
agri-food  research  at  U of  G 
was  added  recently  with  the 
appointment  of  David  Castle  as 
assistant  professor  in  the  De- 
partment of  Philosophy  with  a 
formal  affiliation  with  the  Food 
System  Biotechnology  Centre 
(FSBC). 

Castle’s  FSBC  duties  will  primar- 
ily involve  the  identification  and  as- 
sessment of  ethical  issues  posed  by 
research  and  development  of  emerg- 
ing genomics  technologies,  includ- 
ing genetically  engineered  foods. 

“Biotechnology  is  a fascinating 
area  that  evokes  emotional  re- 
sponses on  both  sides  of  the  debate,” 
says  Casde.  “Philosophical  analysis 
of  these  issues  will  bring  them  into 
rational  focus  and  will  help  us  chart  a 
course  toward  their  resolution.” 
Aware  that  many  Canadians  have 
questions  about  the  science  of  bio- 
technology and  its  applications,  U of 
G researchers  made  plans  early  on  to 
have  a bioethicist  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  FSBC,  and  the  position  was 
written  into  the  successful  applica- 
tion to  the  Ontario  Research  and  De- 
velopment Challenge  Fund 
(ORDCF).  ORDCF  will  support 
Casde’s  appointment  for  two  years. 

“Biotechnology  and  genomics 
are  and  will  be  crucial  areas  of  hu- 
man inquiry  in  the  coming  decades,” 
says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan,  vice- 
president  (research).  “The  potential 
is  unlimited,  but  in  a sense,  we  are 
also  on  new  ground.  There  are  po- 
tential pitfalls  but  also  tremendous 
potential  benefits.  Progress  must  be 
made  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
progress,  but  also  to  serve  our  world 


in  a responsible,  conscientious  man- 
ner. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  at 
a very  early  stage  in  the  application 
process  for  the  Food  System  Bio- 
technology Centre,  we  identified  the 
need  for  a bioethicist  who  could 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  research 
process  and  offer  insight  from  an  in- 
dependent point  of  view,  putting  sci- 
ence’s potential  in  an  ethical,  logical 
and  societal  context.  I’m  absolutely 
delighted  with  David  Casde’s  ap- 
pointment to  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  and  with  the  important 
role  he  will  play  with  the  FSBC.” 


Adds  College  of  Arts  dean  Carole 
Stewart:  “The  appointment  of  a fac- 
ulty member  in  bioethics  with  a for- 
mal connection  to  the  FSBC  gives  a 
clear  indication  that  the  many  ethi- 
cal issues  involved  in  these  new  tech- 
nologies are  being  taken  increasingly 
seriously  by  the  University.  It  is  also, 
of  course,  gratifying  to  have  the  cru- 
cial role  thatresearch  in  the  humani- 
ties plays  in  this  area  recognized.” 
Casde,  who  completed  his  PhD  at 
Guelph  in  1998  on  the  philosophy  of 
biology,  says  his  research  and  teach- 
ing duties  will  focus  on  the  growing 


interplay  between  science  and  soci- 
ety as  it  occurs  in  the  process  of  ge- 
netically modified  (GM)  organism 
research  and  development,  industry 
input,  government  regulations  and 
consumer  risk  and  choice. 

“I  think  we  can  anticipate  height- 
ened public  scrutiny  of  the  develop- 
ment and  approval  of  genetically 
modified  foods  — the  kind  of  atten- 
tion that  has  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada’s  Ex- 
pert Panel  on  Food  Safety  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  re- 
cent announcement  that  it  will  re- 


view its  GM  food  approvals  process. 
With  its  agri-food  strengths  and 
commitments,  industry  connections 
and  partnership  with  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Rural  Affairs,  the  University  of 
Guelph  will  play  a major  role  in  the 
GMO  debate.  I am  very  pleased  with 
my  appointment  and  with  the  activi- 
ties I will  be  undertaking.” 

FSBC  director  Prof.  Alan  Wilde- 
man  says  Castle’s  appointment  will 
also  help  U of  G “position  itself 
within  a provincial  network  of  bio- 
ethicists  that  is  being  formed  and 
bring  to  that  network  the  perspec- 
tives of  the  many  people  involved  in 
agri-food  research  at  Guelph.” 

The  FSBC  involves  more  than  70 
researchers  in  12  departments  across 
campus. 

Department  of  Philosophy  chair 
Prof.  Peter  Loptson  says  the  depart- 
ment has  long  prided  itself  on  the 
breadth  and  range  of  its  research  ac- 
tivities, including  many  areas  of  in- 
tersection with  public  issues  and  with 
the  sciences. 

“With  David’s  appointment,  the 
public,  scientific  researchers  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  innovation  in  bio- 
technology, and  other  bioethics  re- 
searchers in  philosophy  will  have 
first-rate  input  from  a Guelph  spe- 
cialist in  these  areas  of  prominent 
and  legitimate  attention.  I am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  David  has  joined 
the  department,  bringing  his  energy, 
initiative  and  philosophical  area  to  J 
this  dynamic  area  of  challenge,  as 
well  as  to  the  courses  and  student  su- 
pervision he  will  be  engaged  with  in 
the  department.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


Small  Businesses  Lead  the  Way  in  Providing 
Flexible  Work  Arrangements,  Study  Finds 

Companies  are  increasingly  making  a concerted  effort  to  balance  the  work  and  family  responsibilities  of  their  employees 


SMALL  businesses  in  Canada 
are  keeping  up  with  and 
sometimes  ahead  of  their  larger 
corporate  rivals  in  creating  family- 
ffiendly  work-places,  according  to  a 
first-of-its-kind  study  by  U of  G 
researchers. 

Prof.  Kerry  Daly,  Department  of 
Family  Relations  and  Applied  Nutri- 
tion, Beverley  Rowbotham  and 
graduate  student  Jenn  Rooney,  con- 
ducting the  study  through  the 
University’s  Centre  for  Families, 
Work  and  Well-Being,  found  that 
more  than  three-quarters  of  employ- 
ers agree  they  have  some  responsibil- 
ity to  support  their  employees’ 
efforts  to  balance  work  and  family 
commitments. 

They  also  discovered  that  80  per 
cent  of  small  companies  provide  at 
least  one  flexible  work  arrangement 
(FWA)  for  their  employees,  usually 
on  an  informal  basis.  These  FWAs 
include  flextime,  job  sharing,  tele- 
commuting, compressed  work 


weeks  and  reduced  hours. 

“We  were  surprised  at  the  level  of 
flexibility  a lot  of  small  businesses  are 
offering  their  employees,”  says  Daly, 
principal  investigator  of  the  study.  “I 
would  guess  that  a lot  of  potential 
employees  contemplating  a move 
from  a large  organization  to  a 
smaller  one  would  also  be  surprised. 
People  tend  to  assume  that  a major 
corporation  can  offer  flexible  work 
arrangements  that  a smaller  business 
simply  cannot  because  of  its  size,  but 
we  found  this  is  simply  not  the  case. 
Increasingly,  small  businesses  are 
making  a concerted  effort  to  balance 
the  work  and  family  responsibilities 
of  their  employees.” 

In  Canada,  99  per  cent  of  compa- 
nies have  fewer  than  100  employees, 
but  until  this  report,  little  was  known 
about  the  work-life  initiatives  being 
made  available  in  small  companies. 

“Thanks  for  finally  surveying  the 
little  guys,"  said  one  study  partici- 
pant, the  director  of  a computer 


service  company  with  45  employees. 

The  researchers  found  that  infor- 
mal flexibility  is  most  often  deter- 
mined by  employees’  needs  rather 
than  formal  practice  or  policy. 

“This  seems  to  be  the  model  that 
works  best,”  says  Daly.  “More  than 
just  innovative  work  arrangements, 
employees  want  and  need  flexibility. 
They  appreciate  having  choice  even 
if  they  don’t  use  it.  They  also  appre- 
ciate the  practice  of  FWAs  rather 
than  simply  seeing  formal  policies  in 
place.” 

What  do  employers  get  in  return 
for  providing  FWAs?  Respondents 
said  that  as  a result  of  these  arrange- 
ments, they  saw  increased  levels  of 
employee  productivity,  loyalty  and 
job  satisfaction.  FWAs  also  assist 
companies  in  recruitment. 

In  contrast,  only  one-quarter  of 
owners  and  managers  perceived  that 
FWAs  resulted  in  some  decrease  in 
productivity. 

In  addition  to  FWAs,  the  study 


finds  that  small  businesses  are  using 
a variety  of  innovative  means  to  keep 
their  employees  happy,  including 
before-  and  after-school  programs, 
tuition  for  employees  and  their  fami- 
lies, housecleaning  services,  child- 
care subsidies,  home  computer  up- 
grades and  even  on-site  yoga 
courses. 

According  to  the  researchers, 
flexibility  is  a two-way  street.  Pro- 
gressive employers  report  that  they 
must  balance  their  employees’  re- 
sponsibilities with  their  clients’ 
needs.  A good  flow  of  communica- 
tion and  trust  is  critical,  as  is  a sense 
of  fairness. 

“If  someone  gets  time  off  to  do 
something,  it  affects  everybody  in 
the  company,”  said  one  owner  of  a 
manufacturing  company  with  38 
employees.  “You  have  to  balance  the 
benefits  to  the  individual  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  group  as  well." 

Adds  Daly:  “Flexibility  works  for 
families  and  it  works  for  business. 


The  two  have  to  be  compatible.” 

The  researchers  sent  question- 
naires to  2,200  owners  and  manag- 
ers of  businesses  with  fewer  than  100 
employees.  Companies  were  located 
in  five  provinces  across  Canada. 
More  than  300  responses  were  re- 
ceived. Based  on  these  responses,  fo- 
cus groups  were  held  in  five  cities 
across  Canada. 

“We  wanted  to  find  out  what 
programs  are  in  place,  what  moti- 
vated employers  to  establish  them 
and  the  challenges  they  face,”  says 
Daly. 

Rowbotham  served  as  project 
manager  for  the  study;  Rooney  was 
project  assistant.  The  report,  made 
possible  through  the  support  of  the 
J.W.  McConnell  Foundation,  will  be 
disseminated  to  businesses  across 
Canada  as  a discussion  document 
on  the  sort  of  integrated  models  that 
could  be  adopted  more  widely. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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First  Nations,  Government  Sign  Fishing  Agreement 


V of  G faculty,  researchers  and  graduate  students  contribute  to  creation  of  historic  accord 


More  than  a dozen  U of G 
professors,  researchers  and 
colleagues  have  helped  two  First 
Nations  and  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments  make  history. 

In  a historic  first,  two  First  Na- 
tions have  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  governments  that  recognizes 
their  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  to 
manage  their  own  fishery.  Several 
faculty,  researchers  and  graduate 
students  from  the  departments  of 
Zoology,  Population  Medicine,  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  and  Business, 
Philosophy,  and  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  as  well  as  the  Axelrod  In- 
stitute of  Ichthyology,  worked  on  is- 
sues associated  with  the  accord. 

The  fishing  agreement  was  signed 
last  month  by  the  Chippewas  of  Na- 
wash  First  Nation,  Saugeen  First  Na- 


tion, the  federal  government  and  the 
Ontario  government.  Under  the 
four-year  agreement,  the  two  First 
Nations  will  co-manage  their  com- 
mercial fishery  on  the  Main  Basin 
and  Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron. 
The  fishery  is  based  largely  on  lake 
whitefish  and  bloater  chub  and  has 
annual  gross  revenues  of  about  $3 
million.  It  also  employs  about  10  per 
cent  of  both  First  Nations’  popula- 
tions. 

The  agreement  comes  after  dec- 
ades of  conflict,  court  battles  and  ne- 
gotiations over  who  has  the  right  to 
manage  native  fisheries  in  Lake 
Huron:  the  Saugeen  First  Nation  and 
Chippewas  of  Nawash,  who  share 
treaty  rights  for  their  commercial 
fisheries,  or  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments. 


Genome  Ontario 
Calls  for  Proposals 


Genome  Ontario  is  seeking 
letters  of  intent  from  univer- 
sities, research  hospitals,  industry, 
governments  and  the  public  to  fund 
large-scale  genomics  projects. 

The  co-ordinated  projects  could 
include  research  in  areas  such  as 
health,  agriculture,  environment, 
forestry  and  fisheries.  Technologies 
such  as  DNA  sequencing,  functional 
genomics  and  genotyping  could  be 
involved  in  the  projects. 

Genome  Ontario  is  funded 
through  a not-for-profit  corpora- 
tion called  Genome  Canada,  which 
received  $160  million  from  the  fed- 
eral government  to  support  Cana- 
da’s genomics  research  effort.  Its 
mandate  is  to  support  large-scale  ge- 
nomics projects  and  science  and 
technology  platforms  to  become  a 
world  leader  in  select  areas  of  ge- 
nomics research. 

Genome  Ontario  encourages  col- 


laboration with  researchers  in  other 
institutions  or  with  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Wherever  possible,  the  projects 
should  build  on  — and  not  dupli- 
cate — existing  genomics  programs 
in  Ontario,  such  as  those  supported 
by  the  Ontario  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Fund.  In  addition,  projects 
cannot  currently  be  funded  at  inter- 
nationally competitive  levels 
through  existing  programs. 

Letters  of  intent  are  due  Oct.  10 
and  will  be  reviewed  for  broad  crite- 
ria of  eligibility.  Select  applicants 
will  be  invited  to  submit  full  propos- 
als, which  will  be  peer-reviewed  for 
scientific  merit.  The  initial  letters  of 
intent  should  be  no  longer  than 
1,000  words. 

For  more  information,  visit 
Genome  Ontario’s  Web  site  at  www. 
genet  sickkids.on.ca/  genome_on  - 
tario. 


There  were  numerous  unpleasant 
incidents  similar  in  nature  to  the  rift 
between  native  fishers  in  New 
Brunswick  and  the  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans,  says  Steve 
Crawford,  a researcher  at  the  Axel- 
rod Institute  of  Ichthyology.  He  re- 
viewed and  analysed  policies  and 
management  practices  and  helped 
develop  biotechnical  aspects  of  the 
agreement. 

“Many  boats  were  burned  and 
sunk  over  the  years  by  non- 
aboriginals, and  there  were  some 
public  confrontations  and  even  stab- 
bings,”  he  says.  “When  you  look  at 
what’s  going  on  in  New  Brunswick, 
in  10  years  it  could  develop  into  an 
agreement  like  we  have  right  now.” 

Negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
fisheries  agreement  began  in  1993  af- 
ter the  courts  ruled  that  the  two  First 
Nation  bands  never  gave  up  their 
rights  to  manage  their  own  fisheries 
affairs  when  they  signed  treaties  with 
the  Crown  in  the  1800s.  The  decision 
followed  a court  case  that  stemmed 
from  criminal  charges  brought  by 
Ontario  against  Chippewas  of  Na- 
wash fishers. 

“This  agreement  was  more  than  a 
hundred  years  in  the  making,”  says 


Prof.  Kim  Rollins,  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business,  who  provided 
an  economic  analysis  of  the  benefits 
of  the  commercial  fishery  to  the  Na- 
wash First  Nation.  She  also  analysed 
a cost  structure  of  the  fishing  fleet 
and  studied  the  importance  of  the 
fishery  to  the  band’s  economic  de- 
velopment. “These  First  Nation 
bands  have  been  trying  to  get  this 
fishery  recognized  as  theirs  since  the 
1850s,”  she  says. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  First 
Nation  bands  are  responsible  for  li- 
censing Nawash  and  Saugeen  fishers, 
monitoring  fishery  activity,  collect- 
ing and  exchanging  fishery  harvest 
data  and  biological  field  data,  and  es- 
tablishing and  modifying  total  al- 
lowable catches.  The  agreement  also 
leads  to  the  organization  of  a formal 
Saugeen  Ojibwa  Fisheries  Manage- 
ment Board. 

Zoology  professor  David  Noakes 
has  served  as  a facilitator  and  admin- 
istrator for  the  University,  govern- 
ment and  First  Nations.  He  has  also 
been  asked  to  examine  the  popula- 
tion and  movements  of  fish  in  Lake 
Huron,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  impact  of  a nuclear  generating 
station  located  near  where  whitefish 


live  and  spawn.  Until  now,  little  sci- 
entific monitoring  of  whitefish  in  the 
area  has  taken  place.  Noakes  de- 
scribes his  role  in  the  agreement  as 
“helping  make  dreams  come  true, 
by  helping  to  provide  needed  tools 
with  which  the  First  Nations  may 
more  actively  manage  their  own  fish- 
eries. 

Rollins  adds  that  over  the  years, 
too  many  people  have  turned  the  is- 
sue into  a “turf’  battle  over  First  Na- 
tions’ right  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  and  the  government’s  desire 
to  protect  and  conserve  the  land  and 
water.  That  simply  is  not  the  case, 
she  says.  The  First  Nations  are  actu- 
ally pressing  the  provincial  and  fed- 
eral governments  to  raise  the 
standards  of  conservation  related  to 
Great  Lake  fisheries.  In  this  respect, 
the  First  Nations  have  relied  heavily 
on  expertise  and  professional  serv- 
ices of  researchers  at  U of  G,  she  says. 

“But  management  is  not  the  sole 
issue,”  adds  Rollins.  “This  is  also 
about  their  tradition  of  fishing  for 
food,  ceremony  and  commerce,  and 
their  desire  to  conserve  and  protect 
the  fish  and  areas  that  support  their 
fisheries.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Rural  Leadership  Task  Force 
Holds  Focus  Group  Meetings 


UOF  G is  part  of  a task  force 
investigating  rural  leadership 
development  opportunities  in 
Ontario.  The  Ontario  Rural  Council 
convened  the  meetings  and  has 
assembled  representatives  from  the 
University,  4-H  Ontario,  the 
Advanced  Agricultural  Leadership 
Program,  the  Junior  Farmers’ 
Association  of  Ontario,  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  Training  Institute  and 
the  Ontario  Federation  of 


Agriculture. 

The  mandate  of  the  task  force  is 
to  seek  more  effective  collabora- 
tions and  partnerships  in  the  areas 
of  marketing,  funding  and  program 
delivery,  and  to  evaluate  models 
that  promote  sustainability. 

Four  focus  group  meetings  are 
being  held  to  evaluate  the  findings 
to  date.  The  first  was  held  Sept.  26  in 
Toronto.  The  second  is  Sept.  28  in 
Guelph,  running  from  7 to  9 p.m.  in 


Room  1715  of  O VC’s  Lifetime  Learn- 
ing Centre.  The  third  is  Oct.  3 in 
Kemptville,  beginning  at  7 p.m.  in 
Room  108  of  Kemptville  College’s 
Parish  Hall.  The  final  meeting  is 
slated  for  Oct.  5 in  London,  starting  at 
7 p.m.  at  the  Ministry  of  Transporta- 
tion at  707  Exeter  Rd. 

Anyone  interested  is  welcome  to 
attend.  RSVP  to  the  Ontario  Rural 
Council  at  826-4128,  stating  which 
meeting  you  wish  to  attend. 


Gateway 

BUSINESS  *-/tm 


Abacus  Computers  is  proud  to  present  the  power  and  versatility  of  the  Gateway 
lineup  to  die  Guelph  area.  With  the  ability  to  choose  from  hundreds  of  software 
and  peripheral  products,  Gateway  is  sure  to  be  able  to  meet  your  requirements 
Call  us  today  to  have  one  of  our  Gateway  specialist  help  you  personalize  your 
system  or  go  to  www.gateway.com/ ca  and  configure  your  own  Gateway  system 

and  then  call  us  at  519-837-13501 


Your  source  in  Guelph  and  surrounding  area  for 
Gateway  products,  peripherals  and  software 


485  Silvercreek  Parkway  North,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  7K5 
(519)  837-1350  www.abacuspc.on.ca 


WELCOME 
SOMEONE 
YOU  KNOW 

Welcome  the  United  Way  canvasser 
in  your  department  when  you  receive 
his  or  her  request  to  support  the 
United  Way.  Use  the  payroll  deduction 
form  as  a convenient  way  to  make 
your  gift,  and  check  the  back  of  the  form 
to  see  the  tax  advantages. 

fust  $5  a week  is  a $260  gift  that  saves 
you  $76  in  tax:  net  cost  is  only  $184. 

Return  your  payroll  form  or  cash  gift  by 
Oct.  10  to  be  eligible  for  prizes  in  five 
weekly  campus  draws. 

Your  United  Way  Gift 
Will  Help  Someone  You  Know. 
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Getting  to  the  Source 

New  tests  being  developed  to  pinpoint  culprit  in  water  contamination 


Pathobiology  professor  Carlton  Gyles,  left,  and  Joseph  Odumeru  and  Shu 
Chen  of  Laboratory  Services  are  part  of  a team  that  is  developing  and 
evaluating  tests  to  more  accurately  identify  contamination  sources. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Wildlife  Damage 
Has  $4i-Million 
Price  Tag  for 
Ontario  Farmers 

Tolerance  of  losses  varies,  depending  on  animals 


Accurately  identifying  the 
source  of  Escherichia  coli 
bacteria  in  water  — whether 
originating  from  livestock,  wildlife 
or  humans  — may  soon  be  possible 
with  the  help  of  new  tests  being 
developed  at  U of  G.  The  ability  to 
accurately  identify  contamination 
sources  is  vital  for  acting  quickly  in 
situations  such  as  the  Walkerton 
water  tragedy,  which  was  caused  by  a 
still  unidentified  source  of  E.  coli 
bacteria. 

The  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
source  of  bacteria  is  accurately  deter- 
mining characteristics  that  are  re- 
flective of  the  animal  or  human 
they’ve  infected.  But  a team  of  re- 
searchers is  developing  and  evaluat- 
ing several  different  tests  that  could 
be  used  collectively  to  determine  the 
origin  of  bacteria.  Team  members 
are  Joseph  Odumeru  and  Shu  Chen 
of  Laboratory  Services;  Prof.  Carlton 
Gyles,  Pathobiology;  and  Gary 
Palmateer  of  GAP  Environmental 
Services. 

So  far,  the  most  promising 
method  they’ve  looked  at  is  called 
the  multiple  antibiotic  resistance 
(MAR)  test.  It  measures  the  resist- 
ance of  bacteria  from  different 
sources  to  various  antibacterial 
drugs. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  Throughout 
their  lives,  humans  and  animals  are 
exposed  to  various  antibiotics.  The 
degree  of  exposure  varies  signifi- 
cantly, so  the  antibiotic  resistance  of 
the  bacteria  living  in  their  systems 
varies,  too.  By  analysing  the  degree 
of  the  bacteria’s  susceptibility,  the 
researchers  can  tell  if  the  bacteria  are 
from  humans,  livestock  or  wildlife. 

The  researchers  found,  for  exam- 
ple, that  bacteria  from  wildlife  iso- 
lates were  extremely  susceptible  to 
antibiotics.  Swine  and  poultry  were 
the  least  susceptible.  So  if  an  isolate  is 
tested  and  has  an  extremely  low  in- 
dex of  resistance,  there’s  a high  prob- 
ability that  the  E.  coli  originate  from 
wildlife. 

Bovine  and  human  isolates  had 
similar  susceptibilities  to  antibiotics, 
so  MAR  tests  may  not  be  as  effective 
for  distinguishing  between  these  two 
sources.  The  researchers  are  collect- 
ing more  data  on  human  isolates  to 
repeat  these  tests. 

“Identifying  the  source  of  the 
bacteria  is  the  first  step  in  controlling 
fecal  contamination  of  water,”  says 
Odumeru.  “If  there’s  a problem,  it 


Davis  started  compiling  and  edit- 
ing submissions  for  the  journal  more 
than  two  years  ago.  A $6,000  special 
initiatives  grant  from  the  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research 
Council  made  publication  possible 
this  summer. 

Response  to  the  issue  has  been 
positive  — the  1,025-copy  run  is 
nearly  sold  out  — and  submissions 
are  being  received  for  a companion 
issue,  for  which  CCL  is  seeking  fund- 


can  be  dealt  with  more  efficiently  be- 
cause you  can  go  right  to  the  source 
to  look  for  solutions.” 

The  researchers  are  also  looking 
at  two  other  methods  using  molecu- 
lar genetic  tools.  If  the  E.  coli  bacteria 
evolved  with  the  host  over  a period 
of  time,  this  should  be  reflected  in 
their  genome  (DNA).  The  research- 
ers can  then  compare  the  DNA  of  the 
bacteria  from  different  sources  and 
use  this  information  for  identifying 
the  origin. 

They  are  still  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping these  methods  — known  as 
amplified  fragment  length  polymor- 
phism and  repetitive  extragenic  pal- 
indromic polymerase  chain  reaction 
— but  once  developed,  they  could 
provide  definitive  answers  about  the 
origin  of  E.  coli  bacteria,  says  Gyles. 
And  if  all  these  different  tests  are 
used  together,  the  probability  of  ac- 


ing.  Targeted  for  publication  late 
next  year,  it  will  focus  on  teaching 
the  Holocaust  in  the  classroom  to 
students  at  all  levels  and  will  include 
suggestions  for  reading  lists  and  les- 
son plans.  There  are  plans  to  eventu- 
ally turn  both  issues  into  a book. 

The  non-profit  CCL,  produced 
by  the  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English,  is 
geared  to  educators  and  librarians  in 
universities  and  primary  and  secon- 


curately  identifying  the  source  of 
bacteria  is  gready  improved. 

For  the  molecular  tests,  a new 
piece  of  equipment  called  the  Ribo- 
Printer,  recendy  acquired  at  U of  G 
by  the  Canadian  Research  Institute 
of  Food  Safety,  will  make  identifying 
the  bacteria  much  more  efficient. 
The  RiboPrinter  analyses  the  distinct 
genetic  code  of  the  bacteria  and  pro- 
vides a computer  readout  that  clearly 
identifies  a specific  strain. 

Other  researchers  involved  in  the 
project  are  Prof.  Wayne  Martin, 
Population  Medicine,  Renlin  Xu  of 
Lab  Services  and  Andrew  Scott  of 
GAP  Environmental  Services. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Agricultural  Adaptation  Council 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs. 

BY  CAROL  PILLEY 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


dary  schools.  Founded  in  1975,  it 
features  essays  and  reviews  from 
leading  authorities  on  literature  for 
young  people.  It  also  critiques  re- 
sources available  to  educators. 

Past  special  editions  include  an 
in-depth  look  at  censorship  in  Can- 
ada, published  in  1992.  The  censor- 
ship issue  and  other  CCL  articles  and 
reviews  are  available  on  the  Web  at 
www.uoguelph.ca/  englit/  ccl. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Ravenous  raccoons,  birds, 
deer  and  other  wildlife  are 
eating  their  way  through  Ontario 
farms  to  the  tune  of  about  $41 
million  a year,  but  farmers  still  have 
a strong  appreciation  for  wildlife 
and  consider  much  of  the  loss  “the 
price  of  doing  business,”  a 
groundbreaking  U of  G study  has 
found. 

Headed  by  Prof.  Kim  Rollins,  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  and  Business, 
the  study  is  the  first  to  put  a price  tag 
on  wildlife  damage  to  Ontario’s  field 
crop,  fruit,  vegetable,  beef  and  sheep 
farms.  It  reports  that  wildlife  dam- 
age exceeds  $33  million  annually 
and  that  farmers  are  spending  an  ad- 
ditional $7.5  million  trying  to  keep 
critters  at  bay.  Farmers  are  also  re- 
porting that  wildlife-caused  losses  to 
crops  and  livestock  have  increased 
over  the  past  five  years. 

Even  so,  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
farmers  surveyed  said  wildlife  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  balance  of  na- 
ture, and  more  than  half  take  meas- 
ures to  support  wildlife,  investing 
some  $8  million  to  enhance  habitats 
on  their  farms  in  1998  alone. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  wildlife 
require  a natural  habitat,"  says 
Rollins.  “The  animals  aren't  owned 
— they're  wild  — and  farmers  real- 
ize this.  But  farmers’  level  of  toler- 
ance to  losses  varied,  often 
depending  on  the  wildlife  doing  the 
damage.” 

For  example,  black  birds  can  do 
excessive  damage  to  fruit  crops,  but 
most  producers  consider  the  losses  a 
result  of  poor  farming  practices,  she 
says.  The  same  farmers,  however, 
might  not  be  as  tolerant  of  losses  due 
to  raccoons. 

“I  think  there’s  a sense  with  some 
wildlife,  especially  predators,  that 
someone  should  be  doing  something 
about  it,  so  the  tolerance  threshold  is 
lower.  We  found  this  over  and  over 
again." 

The  most  ambitious  wildlife 
study  to  date  for  Ontario,  the  re- 
search was  based  on  a random  sam- 
pling of  some  1,000  Ontario  farms. 
The  project  was  conducted  for  the 
Ontario  Soil  and  Crop  Improvement 
Association  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario 
Agriculture  Commodity  Council.  It 
included  three  separate  surveys  and 
extensive  farming  logs  that  quanti- 
fied losses  over  a two-year  period.  A 
final  report  of  findings  was  com- 
pleted this  summer.  The  study  ana- 
lysed losses  and  abatements  for  the 
1998/1999  season,  considered  repre- 
sentative of  an  average  year. 

The  study  primarily  examined 
damage  from  large  mammals  such  as 
deer  and  bears,  small  mammals  such 
as  coyotes,  wolves,  dogs  and  rac- 
coons, and  waterfowl  and  birds. 
Findings  include: 

• Overall,  about  one-third  of  pro- 
ducers have  experienced  signifi- 


cant wildlife-caused  losses  in  the 
last  five  years  to  one  or  more  com- 
modities. Losses  were  reported  by 
50  per  cent  of  field  crop,  fruit  and 
vegetable  farms,  10  per  cent  of 
beef  operations  and  30  per  cent  of 
sheep  farms. 

• About  1 5 per  cent  of  fruit  produc- 
ers and  four  per  cent  of  vegetable 
producers  spend  an  estimated  $1 
million  annually  replanting  or  re- 
pruning as  a result  of  wildlife- 
caused  losses. 

• Farmers  invest  more  than  $7.5 
million  and  800,000  hours  annu- 
ally in  wildlife  abatement. 

• Racoons  are  responsible  for  the 
most  damage  to  field  crops,  fol- 
lowed by  deer  and  geese.  Birds  are 
the  number  one  culprit  on  fruit 
farms,  and  vegetable  producers 
are  affected  most  by  raccoons,  ro- 
dents and  blackbirds.  Coyotes  and 
dogs  account  for  most  losses  suf- 
fered by  beef  and  sheep  produc- 
ers. 

• Farmers  believe  losses  could  be  re- 
duced by  improving  programs 
that  link  hunters  and  farmers,  by 
increasing  financial  compensa- 
tion and  subsidies  for  preventive 
techniques,  and  through  better 
knowledge  of  preventive  meas- 
ures. 

Rollins  adds  that  it’s  important  to 
keep  the  study  in  perspective.  An  an- 
nual loss  of  $4 1 million  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  total  amount  of 
money  generated  from  farming  in 
Ontario.  In  addition,  losses  are  not 
distributed  evenly  among  farmers. 

“For  90  per  cent  of  farmers,  the 
damage  from  wildlife  is  minimal," 
she  says.  But  for  those  who  do  expe- 
rience damage,  it  can  be  extreme  and 
can  exceed  their  ability  to  economi- 
cally sustain  the  losses. 

Rollins  was  assisted  on  the  study 
by  graduate  students  Ian  Myles,  Lori 
Heigh  and  Maya  Paul  and  former 
student  Will  Wistowsky,  who  now 
runs  his  own  survey  company,  Wil- 
demomics,  and  designed  the  wildlife 
study. 

Rollins  and  Heigh  plan  to  further 
analyse  the  study  results  as  part  of 
Heigh’s  graduate  work,  including 
why  farmers’  level  of  tolerance  varies 
by  species  and  crop  type.  Heigh’s  re- 
search is  being  financed  by  Wildlife 
Habitat  Canada. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Good  Sports 


“The  Olympic  arena  is  as  much  a testing  ground  for  man’s  ideals  as  it  is  for  athletic  excellence” 


by  John  Powell 


Editor’s  note:  The  following  is  excerpted  from  the 
1994  book  Origins  and  Aspects  of  Olympism  by 
retired  human  biology  professor  John  Powell.  A fac- 
ulty member  at  Guelph  from  1965  to  1985,  Powell  is 
known  as  the  originator  of  the  human  kinetics  con- 
cept and  he  created  U of  G’s  School  of  Human  Kinet- 
ics (later  the  School  of  Human  Biology).  Renowned 
internationally  for  his  work  with  the  Olympic  Acad- 
emy in  Greece,  Powell  was  for  many  years  a regular 
participant  in  the  academy’s  sessions  in  ancient 
Olympia,  delivering  numerous  lectures  and  co- 
ordinating discussion  groups.  He  was  also  a well- 
known  track-and-field  athletics  coach  who  guided 
19  athletes  to  Olympic  medals.  Powell  has  been 
inducted  into  the  Canadian  Amateur  Sports  Hall  of  ! 
Fame  and  is  a life  member  of  both  the  Canadian  and 
British  Olympia  Associations. 

Sporting  EVENTS  are  exhibitions  that  show 
power,  strength,  co-ordination,  co-opera- 
tion, skill  and  esthetic  features,  grace  and 
other  human  attributes.  They  are  also 
dramatically  contrived,  goal-oriented,  and  in  many 
instances,  violence  is  seen  or  is  just  under  the  surface. 

The  underlying  themes  of  competition  are  akin  to 
war,  and  the  language  used  is  surprisingly  similar,  e.g.,  attack, 
defence,  “the  bomb,”  shoot.  Newspapers,  books,  films, 
magazine  articles,  advertising  posters,  the  theatre  and  even 
music  testify  to  our  fascination  with  violence.  The  more 
powerful  the  production,  the  more  violent  the  reaction. 

Where  are  the  violent  crowd  reactions  in  synchronized 
swimming,  rhythmic  gymnastics,  golf,  tennis  and  track-and- 
field  athletics?  Fan  violence  occurs  because  of  betting,  ingestion 
of  drugs  and/or  alcohol,  partisanship  and  through  watching 
players  in  the  rough  sports  that  have  violence  in  their  makeup. 
There  is  yet  another  type  of  violence  caused  by  boredom.  It  is 
violence  for  pleasure;  it  is  an  end  in  itself  done  for  the  physical 
experience,  for  the  search  for  superiority,  for  living  vicariously 
through  the  players  or  performers. 

Why  is  it  that  there  are  so  very  few  violent  acts  in  the  celebra- 
tions of  Olympic  festivals? 

Of  course,  there  was  the  unforgivable  violence  of  murder  in 
the  1972  Munich  Olympic  Games  celebration,  but  this  was  a 
fearful  political  manoeuvre  to  attract  worldwide  attention  to  a 
cause.  Admittedly,  Olympic  participants  were  involved,  but  it 
was  the  concentration  and  focus  of  all  the  media  that  were  used 
by  the  terrorists  for  their  own  ends.  There  was  also  the  pre- 
Olympic  massacre  of  militant  students  seeking  reforms  in  Mex- 
ico City  in  October  1968,  but  neither  of  these  dreadful  occur- 
rences was  pertaining  to  the  Games  themselves.  (Editor’s  note: 
This  book  was  written  prior  to  the  bombing  at  the  1996  Atlanta 
Olympics,  which  Powell  says  was  also  an  attempt  to  attract  at- 
tention rather  than  an  action  against  the  Games.) 

There  are  incidents,  there  is  rivalry,  fierce  unrelenting  oppo- 
sition, aggression,  pride,  nationalism,  hate,  objection,  spite, 
cheating  and  a play  of  heightened  emotions  throughout  the 
various  contests,  yet  there  is  no  violence  in  the  stands  among 
the  spectators.  There  is  partisanship,  there  are  shows  of  patriot- 
ism, overt  bias  and  preference  exhibited  by  clusters  of  watchers. 
There  are  accusations  against  judges  and  referees,  and  there  are 
occasional  displays  of  petty  stupidities.  There  are  exclusions  of 
teams  and  boycotts  — but  no  violence. 

The  opening  and  closing  Olympic  ceremonies,  although  of- 
ficially very  short,  are  now  surrounded  by  remarkable  shows, 


ingenious,  innovative  and  colourfully  rich  in  ethnic  contribu- 
tion, full  of  delightful  music  of  composition,  voice  and  instru- 
ment. Through  sight,  sound  and  colour,  all  the  senses  are 
whetted.  Everyone  is  absorbed  and  involved. 

The  opening  of  the  Olympic  Festival  involves  representa- 
tives from  all  the  participating  nations  and  all  the  games  and 
sports  to  be  contested.  Through  justifiable  pride,  the  peoples  of 
the  athletic  world  are  drawn  together  in  a harmonious  atmos- 
phere of  goodwill. 

“In  watching  Olympic  participation, 
one  is  always  conditioned  by  not  only 
the  consistent  brilliance  of  exceptional 
performance,  but  also  by  the 
understanding  of  what  each  individual 
athlete  has  had  to  overcome 
in  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  ” 

The  closing  ceremony  is  full  of  symbolism;  it  becomes  the 
quieting  note  on  which  to  go  away,  to  reflect,  to  contemplate  in 
awe  what  one  has  been  a part  of  and  what  one  has  witnessed. 
The  informal  mixing  of  all  athletes,  vanquished  or  victor,  in  a 
huge  burst  of  international  amity  helps  to  create  a better  under- 
standing of  each  other.  Violence  is  furthest  from  one’s 
thoughts. 

Furthermore,  the  arts  and  cultural  programs  with  represen- 
tatives of  every  discipline  from  all  over  the  world  enrich  the 
Olympic  environment. 

Sport  and  cultural  activity  play  fundamental  roles  in  society 
by  contributing  to  an  individual’s  physical  and  mental  well- 
being and  by  strengthening  group  cohesiveness.  So  with  con- 
joint participatory  ceremonies,  the  Games  are  opened  and 
closed  like  the  opening  and  fading  of  a beautiful  flower,  but 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  bloom  as  well  again. 


The  purpose  of  the  Games  is  known.  Once  every 
two  years,  the  watching  world  throws  its  attention  to 
either  the  Winter  or  Summer  festivals  of  physical  ac- 
tivity, which  are  the  manifestations  of  a universal 
value  system  of  fair  play,  the  embodiment  of 
Olympism,  when  peoples  of  all  nations  are  reminded 
of  the  equality  of  man.  The  Olympic  arena  is  as  much 
a testing  ground  for  man’s  ideals  as  it  is  for  athletic  ex- 
cellence. 

The  aims  of  the  Olympic  Games  are  fourfold:  to 
promote  the  development  of  those  physical  and 
moral  qualities  that  are  the  basis  of  sport;  to  educate 
young  people  through  sport  in  a spirit  of  better  un- 
derstanding; to  spread  the  Olympic  principles 
throughout  the  world,  thereby  creating  international 
goodwill;  and  to  bring  together  the  athletes  of  the 
world  in  a great  festival  of  sport.  Gradually,  through 
education,  these  principles  are  being  understood  and 
applied. 

In  the  Olympic  Games,  it  is  not  as  though  there  are 
just  two  individuals  or  two  teams  battling  for  suprem- 
acy. The  whole  atmosphere  caused  by  the  mixing  of 
cultures,  language,  political  persuasion,  different  re- 
ligious, physical,  mental,  moral  and  emotional 
groupings  softens  rather  than  hardens  absolute  feel- 
ings. Tolerance  is  demanded;  violence  and  thoughts  of  violence 
recede.  Each  country  and  every  individual  representative  is  at- 
tempting to  present  the  best,  through  flag,  colour  in  uniforms, 
sound  in  national  anthem  and  particularly  through  dedicated 
performance.  Every  aspect  is  heightened  and  accentuated  — 
violence  would  spoil  the  Olympic  atmosphere. 

Spectators  have  their  allegiances.  Many  have  sacrificed 
much  to  watch  a contest,  to  be  part  of  the  pageantry.  Naturally, 
one  has  hopes  that  someone,  some  specific  someone,  or  team 
will  win.  What  happens  if  that  person  or  team  does  not  pass  to 
the  next  round?  The  spectator  stays,  passes  allegiance  to  an- 
other, to  an  “underdog”  or  to  a previous  affinity.  Many  people 
have  moved  from  one  culture  to  another,  have  past  loyalties, 
past  memories,  friendship,  have  emigrated  or  created  new  ties. 
So  viewers  have  not  only  the  one  single  purpose  when  watching 
an  Olympic  event  as  there  would  be  in,  say,  World  Cup  Football 
elimination  play.  The  focus  is  diffused;  people  at  the  Games 
wish  to  be  seen  on  the  television  screen,  but  not  as  “trouble- 
makers.” People  do  not  wish  to  draw  attention  to  themselves 
for  the  wrong  reasons,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  spoil  the  specta- 
cle for  others.  Because  of  the  costs  involved  and  the  time  needed 
to  attend  Olympic  Games,  the  spectator  is  usually  more  affluent 
and  perhaps  better  educated  and  thus,  perhaps,  less  given  to  ex- 
pressing him/herself  violently. 

In  watching  Olympic  participation,  one  is  always  condi- 
tioned by  not  only  the  consistent  brilliance  of  exceptional  per- 
formance, but  also  by  the  understanding  of  what  each 
individual  athlete  has  had  to  overcome  in  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. 

Athletes  seldom  resort  to  violence  for  this  would  defeat  the 
purpose  of  representation.  Athletes  would  always  rather  win  an 
Olympic  gold  medal  than  become  just  a world-record  holder. 

Athletes  and  spectators  alike  know  that  where  thousands 
compete,  greater  numbers  watch.  Television,  the  press  and  ra- 
dio show,  reveal  and  tell  to  an  eagerly  waiting  world  every  con- 
ceivable action  unfolding  or  about  to  take  place.  All  wish  to  be 
seen  in  the  best  light,  and  as  the  object  of  athletic  competition  is 
to  win,  one  must  do  so  within  the  rules  to  achieve  the  highest 
acclaim. 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
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U of  G Athletics  Director 
‘bleeds  Red  and  Gold’ 


Former  business  manager  sports  a new  role  on  campus 


Richard  Freeman  is  now 
head  coach  of  the  team  he 
first  joined  more  than  30 
years  ago.  U of  G’s  new 
director  of  athletics  took  over  the 
position  this  summer,  when  former 
director  Dave  Copp  retired  after  18 
years. 

“Dave  and  I worked  very  closely 
together,  so  the  transition  has  been 
smooth,”  says  Freeman,  previously 
the  department’s  business  manager. 

The  experience  accumulated  over 
those  years  is  coming  in  handy  as 
Freeman  guides  some  major  projects 
to  completion,  including  the  new 
$2.25-milIion  covered  athletics  field. 

The  new  facility  will  be  “a  tremen- 
dous boost  to  on-campus  and  varsity 
programs  such  as  soccer,  football,  la- 
crosse, running  and  ultimate  Fris- 
bee,”  he  says.  “It  will  be  another  step 
forward  for  our  already  outstanding 
athletics  program.  We’ve  spent  a lot 
of  time  working  on  infrastructure; 
now  we’ll  focus  on  fine-tuning  the  en- 
gine. We’ll  build  on  things  we  do  well 
and  change  things  that  aren’t  work- 
ing.” 

Other  changes  under  Way  in  the  Department  of  AthJetfCs  in1 
elude  more  emphasis  on  marketing  varsity  sports  and  an  up- 
grade of  the  department’s  computer  system  to  better 
communicate  with  staff  and  facility  users. 

“I  believe  in  consultation  and  I believe  in  process,”  says  Free- 
man, “and  that  will  be  very  much  our  approach  in  upcoming 
months.  We  have  a tremendous  relationship  with  the  student 
body  and  government,  and  we’ll  continue  to  work  as  partners  to 
develop  opportunities.” 

Freeman  was  a University  of  Saskatchewan  student  when  he 
first  arrived  on  campus  in  1969  to  visit  a friend,  former  varsity 
hockey  coach  Dave  Chambers.  He  learned  there  was  an  opening 
for  a business  manager  with  the  Athletics  Department  and 


“We’ve  developed  an  on-campus 
program  that’s  a model  for  most  uni- 
versities in  Canada  because  it’s 
student-centred.” 

It  was  Freeman’s  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  Athletics  Department  and 
the  University,  his  ideas  for  the  future 
and  his  personality  that  helped  win 
him  the  director's  job,  says  engineer- 
ing graduate  student  Laurie 
Halfpenny-Mitchell,  who  chairs  the 
Athletics  Advisory  Committee  and 
served  on  the  selection  committee  for 
the  director’s  position. 

“He’s  a people  person  and  will  do 
the  best  he  can  for  the  campus  popu- 
lation as  a whole,”  she  says. 

The  search  committee  received 
more  than  70  applications  from  some 
very  strong  candidates,  says  Brenda 
Whiteside,  associate  vice-president 
(student  affairs).  “Dick  was  the  com- 
mittee’s choice  because  he  showed  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of 
offering  a full  range  of  programs  at  an 
institution  like  Guelph,  which  is 
highly  residential.  I believe  that  under 
his  leadership,  all  of  our  programs 
will  flourish,  from  intercollegiate  to  intramural  to  instructional 
programs.  ” 

Now  enjoying  retirement,  Copp  says  he’s  happy  to  have 
handed  the  reigns  to  his  former  business  manager.  “He’s  well 
experienced  in  the  operations  of  the  department  and  he  bleeds 
red  and  gold,  so  I think  from  that  standpoint,  the  department  is 
in  excellent  hands.” 

Freeman  says  he's  privileged  to  contribute  to  the  vital  role 
that  athletics  plays  in  a well-rounded  campus  community. 

“Education  is  a lifelong  process,  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  spend  a great  part  of  one’s  life  at  the  heart  of  the  process  is 
tremendously  exciting.  I work  with  a great  staff,  and  it’s  terrific 
to  see  the  outstanding  teamwork  among  students,  faculty,  staff 
and  the  community.” 


by  Stacey  Curry  Gunn 


jumped  at  the  opportunity. 

“The  many  similarities  between  Guelph  and  Saskatoon  ap- 
pealed to  me,”  he  says.  “Both  have  strong  agricultural  focuses, 
veterinary  colleges  and  beautiful  campuses,  so  it  was  pretty  easy 
to  fall  in  love  with  Guelph.” 

During  his  years  as  business  manager,  Freeman  handled  the 
public  relations  and  advertising  side  of  athletics.  He  also  served 
as  acting  director  of  Student  Health  Services  in  1998,  supervis- 
ing the  restructuring  of  the  unit  and  its  move  into  a new  facility 
and  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Health  and  Per- 
formance Centre. 

“With  a growing  university,  there  have  always  been  new 
challenges,  new  facilities,  new  development  policies,  and  there 
were  always  new  and  exciting  things  to  get  involved  in,”  he  says. 


Rural  Studies  PhD  Students  Stage  Conference 
to  Explore  Issues  of  Interdisciplinarity 


Students  in  U ofG’s PhD  rural 
studies  program  have  always 
been  in  a bit  of  a quandary.  Their 
program  spans  six  academic  units 
and  requires  them  to  do  multi- 
disciplinary research,  yet  there  are 
no  set  definitions  or  guidelines  as  to 
what  that  research  must  entail. 

“We  used  to  sit  in  the  grad 
lounge  and  talk  about  it,  how  chal- 
lenging it  was  because  there  are  no 
concrete  directions,”  says  PhD  stu- 
dent Susan  Rimkus.  “We  discussed 
getting  everyone  — faculty  and  stu- 
dents — together  to  talk  about  it. 
Eventually,  we  decided  to  formalize 
the  process.” 

The  end  result  was  the  creation 
of  a conference  called  “Beyond  Dis- 
ciplinolatry?  Interdisciplinarity  and 


Academic  Research,”  to  be  held 
Sept.  29  at  the  Guelph  Turfgrass  In- 
stitute. 

It  will  bring  together  rural  studies 
PhD  students  and  faculty  from  the 
departments  of  Geography,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  and  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business,  and 
the  schools  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture, Rural  Extension  Studies,  and 
Rural  Planning  and  Development. 
About  50  people  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  conference. 

“This  is  a very  significant  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  students,”  says 
Prof.  Jackie  Wolfe-Keddie,  director 
of  the  PhD  program.  “It’s  wonderful 
to  see  so  many  people  from  a wide 
variety  of  backgrounds  and  direc- 
tions really  come  together  around  a 


common  theme  and  common  con- 
cern.” 

The  PhD  in  rural  studies  brings 
together  students  from  different  dis- 
ciplines who  share  an  interest  in  ru- 
ral issues.  They  are  based  in  a home 
department,  but  work  with  faculty 
from  various  academic  units  as  a 
way  of  tapping  into  existing  support 
and  knowledge. 

“The  expectation  and  design  of 
our  program  are  that  it  be  interdisci- 
plinary,” says  Wolfe-Keddie,  “but 
for  the  students,  it  does  raise  a huge 
array  of  questions.” 

The  students  hope  to  answer 
some  of  those  questions  during  the 
conference,  which  begins  at  9:45 
a.m.  and  includes  remarks  by  pro- 
vost Alastair  Summerlee;  Prof.  Alun 


Joseph,  dean  of  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences;  and 
Prof.  Tom  Michaels,  acting  dean  of 
OAC. 

Speakers  from  various  depart- 
ments will  address  issues  such  as 
“The  Failure  of  Disciplinary  Sci- 
ence” and  “Interdisciplinary  Ap- 
proaches in  Rural  Studies.”  There 
will  also  be  a panel  discussion  on 
“Wicked  Problems." 

“We  initiated  this  conference  to 
brainstorm  about  what  it  means  to 
do  interdisciplinary  research  in  an 
academic  environment,  especially  as 
there  are  no  blueprints  for  this  kind 
of  research,"  says  PhD  student 
Ricardo  Ramirez.  “Interdisciplinar- 
ity is  a central  theme  in  our  program. 
It  is  a challenge  that  many  graduate 


students  face  when  they  begin  work- 
ing beyond  traditional  disciplinary 
confines.” 

PhD  student  Heather  Mair  says 
most  students  were  attracted  to  the 
program  because  of  its  interdiscipli- 
nary focus.  “To  have  complex  re- 
sponses to  complex  problems,  you 
must  be  able  to  go  in  and  out  of  disci- 
plines and  between  disciplines,”  she 
says.  But  the  question  becomes,  what 
does  an  interdisciplinary  approach 
look  like?  “Do  you  have  to  work  in 
teams;  can  you  work  alone?  And  for 
faculty,  how  do  you  teach  in  such  a 
program?  These  are.  complicated  is- 
sues, and  this  conference  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step.  We  hope  to  do  this 
every  year.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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CHEERING  A GOOD  CAUSE 


U of  G cheerleaders  turned  out  Sept.  18  to  help  support  U of  G’s  coffee 
break  day  to  raise  money  for  the  Alzheimer  Society  of 
Guelph-Wellington.  Raising  a cuppa  at  top  is  Brandie  Harris.  Her 
support  team,  from  left,  is  Mailie  Harris,  Stephanie  Hedley  and  Erin 
Church.  Central  Student  Association  members  and  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  served  coffee  and  iced  tea  at  the  event,  which 
raised  $415.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


First  Three  Volumes  of 
Florence  Nightingale  Works 
Due  Out  Early  Next  Year 

Lack  of  material  sets  sociologist  on  quest  to  unveil  the  Lady  with  the  Lamp 


SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO,  Prof.  Lynn 
McDonald,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  set  out  on  a 
seemingly  impossible  quest:  to  find 
everything  ever  written  by  or  about 
Florence  Nightingale  and  publish  it 
in  a multi-volume  collection. 

“No  such  collection  exists,” 
McDonald  says,  adding  that  she 
started  the  project  out  of  frustration 
when  students  were  unable  to  find 
enough  of  the  nursing  pioneer’s 
original  works  for  an  essay. 

“Instead  of  complaining  about 
the  lack  of  available  material,  I told 
myself  I would  do  something  about 
it,  if  it  was  the  last  thing  I ever  did. 
And  believe  me,  it  may  be  the  last 
thing  I ever  do.  It  has  proven  to  be  an 
all-consuming,  intense  and  de- 
manding project.” 

McDonald  will  see  her  labours 
come  to  fruition  early  next  year 
when  the  first  three  of  a projected  16 
volumes  of  the  Collected  Works  of 
Florence  Nightingale  are  published 
by  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  Press. 
The  volumes  will  focus  on  Nightin- 
gale’s family  and  life,  spiritual  jour- 
ney and  theology.  Research  and 
writing  are  ongoing,  with  a team  of 
researchers  that  includes  McDonald 


■SIP  POIN  T M E NTS 


Prof.  Hussein  Abdullah  of  Bramp- 
ton joined  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing as  associate  professor  July  1. 

Prof.  Brian  Allen  was  appointed 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics  for  a five-year 
term  that  began  Sept.  1. 

Prof.  Jim  Atkinson  will  serve  as 
acting  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  until 
May  31, 2001. 

Prof.  Andrew  Bailey  joined  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  as  assist- 
ant professor  Aug.  1. 

Prof.  Brigitte  Brisson  joined  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Studies  as 
assistant  professor  Aug.  1. 

Prof.  David  Castle  joined  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  as  assist- 
ant professor  Aug.  1. 

Prof.  Gerarda  Darlington  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  July  1. 

Prof.  Todd  Duffield  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Population  Medi- 
cine Sept.  1. 

Prof.  Amyl  Ghanem  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  joined  the  School 
of  Engineering  as  assistant  profes- 
sor Sept.  1. 

Prof.  Jan  Hall  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  Department 
of  Clinical  Studies  Sept.  1. 

Prof.  Richard  Heck  of  Saskatoon 
joined  the  Department  of  Land  Re- 
source Science  as  assistant  profes- 
sor Aug.  1. 

Prof.  Leanne  Son  Hing  was  ap- 


pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology  Aug.  1 . 

Prof.  Art  Hill  will  serve  as  acting 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  until  Aug.  31, 2001. 

Prof.  Richard  Kuhn  has  been  ap- 
pointed chair  of  the  Department  of 
Geography  for  a five-year  term  that 
begins  July  1, 2001. 

Prof.  Herb  Kunze  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  Sept.  1 . 

Prof.  John  Lauzon  joined  the 
Department  of  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence as  assistant  professor  Aug.  1. 

Prof.  Julang  Li  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science  as  assistant  professor  Sept. 
1. 

Prof.  Terrance  MacCormack 
joined  the  Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition  as 
assistant  professor  Sept.  1. 

Prof.  Barry  Micallef  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Lethbridge  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Plant  Agriculture  July  1. 

Prof.  Harvey  Marmurek  has 
been  appointed  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology  for  a five-year 
term  that  began  Sept.  1. 

Prof.  Noel  Moens  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Clinical  Studies  as  as- 
sistant professor  Aug.  1. 

Prof.  Medhat  Moussa  of  Water- 
loo joined  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing as  assistant  professor  Aug.  1. 

Prof.  Ruediger  Mueller  of  King- 
ston joined  the  School  of  Languages 


and  Literatures  as  assistant  profes- 
sor Aug.  1 . 

Prof.  Lambert  Otten  has  been 
reappointed  director  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  for  five  years,  effec- 
tive July  1. 

Prof.  James  Petrik  will  join  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences 
as  assistant  professor  Oct.  1. 

Prof.  Stephen  Seah  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia  joined 
the  Department  of  Microbiology  as 
assistant  professor  Sept.  4. 

Prof.  Paul  Sibley  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Bi- 
ology, effective  Aug.  15. 

Prof.  Jane  Sprott  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy July  1. 

Prof.  Glen  Van  Der  Kraak  has 
been  appointed  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology  for  a five-year 
term  that  began  July  1. 

Prof.  Scott  Weese  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clinical  Studies  Aug.  14. 

Prof.  Mark  Wineberg  of  Ottawa 
joined  the  Department  of  Comput- 
ing and  Information  Science  as  as- 
sistant professor  Aug.  1. 

Prof.  Laurel  Woodcock  of 
Montreal  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  School  of  Fine  Art 
and  Music  Aug.  1. 

Prof.  Yang  Xiang  joined  the  De- 
partment of  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science  as  associate 
professor  July  1. 


and  scholars  from  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Toronto, 
Brown  University,  the  University  of 
Sydney  in  Australia  and  Oxford  Uni- 
versity. 

“There  are  collections  of  works 
by  comparable  male  scholars,  such 
as  the  33-volume  collection  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,”  says  McDonald,  who 
joined  U of  G in  1 99 1 after  a political 
career  as  an  MP  and  president  of  the 
National  Action  Committee  on  the 
Status  of  Women. 

“Florence  Nightingale’s  work  is 
of  no  less  interest.  She  was  one  of  the 
great  thinkers  of  all  time,  and  I think 
she  will  come  across  in  this  collec- 
tion as  an  extremely  rare  and  bril- 
liant mind.  My  intention  is  to 
present  her  as  a major  ^-century 
scholar.” 

McDonald  envisions  a two-tiered 
collection,  in  print  and  in  electronic 
format  (a  CD-ROM,  DVD  or  on  the 
Internet,  complete  with  searchable 
databases  that  will  allow  users  to  key 
in  a topic  and  bring  up  everything 
that  Nightingale  thought  or  wrote 
on  the  chosen  subject).  There  will 
also  be  graphic  material,  reproduc- 
tions of  paintings  and  statues  and 
voice  recordings. 

Most  people  identify  Nightingale 
as  the  founder  of  modem  nursing 
and  an  expert  on  hospitals  and  pub- 
lic health,  says  McDonald.  Less  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  her  work  in 
other  areas  such  as  philosophy,  soci- 
ology, theology  and  spirituality. 
Nightingale  was  also  a statistician, 
humanitarian  and  political  activist 
who  lobbied  hard  for  change,  espe- 
cially related  to  army  medical  serv- 
ices, regulation  of  prostitution  and 
public  health  in  India. 

“The  depth  and  breadth  of  her 


work  are  so  vast.  Yes,  she  was  a 
nurse,  but  that  was  only  one  compo- 
nent of  her  life.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous unpublished  correspondence, 
including  letters  and  other  ex- 
changes with  intellectual  leaders 
such  as  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Benja- 
min Jowett,  along  with  letters  to  and 
from  royalty,  viceroys,  prime  minis- 
ters and  sanitary  experts.  The  scope, 
breadth  and  quality  of  the  writing 
are  outstanding.” 

But  tracking  down  all  of  those 
letters,  memorandums,  essays  and 
thoughts  has  been  a painstaking  pro- 
cess. 

“Her  work  is  literally  scattered  in 
obscure  corners  of  archives  all  over 
the  world,”  says  McDonald.  Many  of 
the  materials  she  and  the  other  re- 
searchers have  discovered  were  un- 
known or  considered  lost.  Sources 
have  been  found  and  are  being  pur- 
sued in  India,  New  Zealand,  Austra- 
lia, Europe,  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

McDonald,  whose  research  inter- 
ests include  social  sciences,  women 
theorists,  political  sociology  and  the 
environment,  originally  became  in- 
terested in  Nightingale  while  work- 
ing on  her  latest  book  Women 
Theorists  on  Society  and  Politics,  pub- 
lished in  1998.  After  including 
Nightingale  in  that  work,  she  de- 
cided to  expand  her  research  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  material  available 
and  because,  of  all  women  theorists, 
Nightingale  is  “the  smartest  and  the 
wittiest  and  she  saved  the  most  lives. 
She  really  spent  her  life  trying  to 
make  the  world  a better  place. 
Studying  and  researching  about  her 
and  her  life  are  absolutely  daunting.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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STUDENTS  AMAZING 
ON  MOVING-IN  DAYI 

I would  like  to  express  my  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  enormous  effort 
that  went  into  moving  my  daugh- 
ter into  residence  Sept.  3. 

My  daughter  and  I arrived  at 
the  University  around  10:15  a.m. 
and  were  greeted  by  a friendly  and 
courteous  young  man  with  a yel- 
low volunteer  T-shirt.  A series  of 
directions  later,  I drove  to  the  en- 
trance of  my  daughter’s  residence, 
where  five  more  volunteers  cheer- 
fully, helpfully  and  politely  carried 
my  daughter’s  boxes  to  her  room. 

I can’t  tell  you  how  impressed  I 
was  with  the  wonderful  volunteers. 
I wish  I could  personally  thank 
each  and  every  one  of  them  for 
their  helpfulness.  Their  enthusi- 
asm, courtesy  and  energy  were  so 
refreshing  — they  were  all  amaz- 
ing! 

After  I parked  my  car  and 
walked  back  to  my  daughter’s 


room,  I continued  to  see  many 
more  students  working  ever  so 
hard,  lifting  boxes,  computers,  TV 
sets,  etc.  And  they  all  had  smiles  on 
their  faces  — it  was  such  a wonder- 
ful sight  to  watch. 

When  I got  back  to  the  resi- 
dence, I couldn’t  find  my  daugh- 
ter’s room,  and  when  I approached 
another  volunteer  — a polite  young 
man  in  his  second  year  by  the  name 
of  Adam  — he  walked  me  all  the 
way  to  my  destination. 

This  whole  experience  was  so 
gratifying  — what  an  introduction 
for  me  as  a parent  — and  also  reas- 
suring that  I was  leaving  my  only 
child  in  capable,  competent  sur- 
roundings. 

Please  accept  my  heartful  thanks 
for  the  hard  work  of  so  many,  and 
pass  on  my  sincerest  thanks  to  all 
those  hard-working  volunteers  for 
making  moving-in  day  such  an 
awe-inspiring  experience. 

Rita  Bertucci,  Toronto 
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Coming  Soon:  Guilt-Free  Fries 

Soybean-based  coating  could  put  deep-fried  foods  in  new  league 


Prof.  Gauri  Mittal  has  developed  an  edible  soy  coating  that  reduces  fat 
absorption  in  deep-fried  foods  such  as  french  fries. 


PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Healthy  Milk, 
Healthy  Minds 

Agreement  will  commercialize  technology 


Soybeans  continue  to  draw 
rounds  of  applause  for  their 
many  health  attributes,  as 
researchers  find  what  seems  like  an 
unending  battery  of  uses  for  them. 
But  here’s  one  few  people  would 
have  predicted:  an  affordable,  edible 
soybean-based  coating  developed  at 
U of  G that  can  reduce  the  fat 
content  of  crispy  fried  foods  by 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

An  undergraduate  research  team 
led  by  Prof.  Gauri  Mittal,  Engineer- 
ing, developed  the  coating  to  help 
lessen  the  fat  content  of  artery- 
clogging deep-fried  products  such  as 
doughnuts  and  french  fries  while 
maintaining  their  taste.  Canadians 
get  about  40  per  cent  of  their  caloric 
intake  from  fat,  but  for  good  health, 
they  should  strive  for  no  more  than 
30  per  cent,  says  Polly  Rankine,  a 
registered  dietitian  in  Guelph. 

According  to  Mittal,  soy  coating 
is  affordable  — only  a penny  per 
kilogram  of  coating  — and  could  be 
on  the  market  within  a year. 

“This  is  good  news  for  health - 
conscious  consumers  as  well  as 
farmers,”  he  says.  “A  new  use  for 
soybeans  will  further  develop  the 
market  and  enable  farmers  to  get  a 
better  price  for  their  product.” 

The  high  fat  content  in  fried 
foods  normally  results  when  water 
evaporates  out  of  the  product  and  is 
replaced  by  oil  used  in  the  frying 
process.  But  the  soy-protein  coating 
developed  by  Mittal  and  his  team 
acts  as  a barrier  to  the  oil  and  re- 
duces its  absorption. 

To  develop  the  ideal  coating,  the 
researchers  tested  three  soy-protein 
alternatives  — soy-protein  isolates, 
low-fat  soy  flour  and  soy-protein 
concentrates  — primarily  for  their 
coating  properties.  A soy  protein 
isolate  (SPI)  was  chosen  because  it 
was  higher  in  protein  content  and 
possessed  better  film-forming  prop- 
erties than  the  others. 

The  next  step  was  to  test  for  fat 
reduction  with  samples  of  dough- 
nuts, potatoes  and  french  fries  using 
a 10-per-cent  SPI  solution.  In  some 
trials,  an  additional  non-fat  sticky 
protein  known  as  a plasticizer  was 
added  to  the  solution  for  its  rapid 
and  better  film-forming  properties. 


Earlier  studies  also  indicated  that  the 
combined  effect  of  plasticizers  such 
as  gellan  gum  and  glycerol  further 
reduced  fat  content.  And  indeed,  re- 
sults showed  that  uncoated  dough- 
nuts absorbed  more  fat  than  those 
coated  with  the  SPI  with  a plasti- 
cizer. 

Mechanical  properties  of  the 
films  were  also  tested  to  determine 
texture  and  the  ability  of  the  coating 
to  stick  to  foods  during  handling. 
The  researchers  wanted  to  ensure 
that  the  taste  and  texture  of  deep- 
fried  foods  — factors  that  draw  con- 
sumers in  droves  — were  main- 
tained. In  addition,  uniformity  and 
transparency  of  the  coating  at  high 
and  low  temperatures  were  assessed 
because,  although  this  product  cuts 


harmful  fat,  Mittal  expects  no  one 
will  really  want  to  know  it’s  there. 

The  final  step  was  to  use  sensory 
evaluations  to  gauge  people’s  reac- 
tions to  the  coated  products. 

Evaluators  found  that  panel 
members  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween plasticized  and  unplasticized 
coated  samples,  but  some  could  dif- 
ferentiate between  uncoated  samples 
and  those  coated  with  a plasticizer. 

Undergraduate  students  involved 
in  the  project  are  Marilyn  Rayner, 
Veronica  Ciolfi,  Brian  Maves  and 
Paul  Stedman.  This  research  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council. 

B Y MICHELLE  OSBORNE 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Naturally  enriched  cow’s 
milk  that’s  good  for  the  body 
and  the  brain  is  headed  for  super- 
market shelves. 

New  technology  for  producing 
milk  enriched  with  an  omega-3  fatty 
acid  called  docosahexaenoic  acid 
(DHA)  — a nutrient  required  for 
brain  and  retinal  development  — 
has  been  developed  by  Prof.  Brian 
McBride  and  PhD  candidate  Tom 
Wright  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  and  Prof.  Bruce 
Holub,  Human  Biology  and  Nutri- 
tional Sciences.  The  technology  in- 
troduces DHA  into  cow’s  milk  in  a 
natural  way,  rather  than  as  an  addi- 
tive. 

Working  through  the  Office  of 
Research’s  Business  Development 
Office,  the  University  and  BTG  In- 
ternational Inc.  — a technology  in- 
vestment and  development  com- 
pany operating  in  the  life  and  physi- 
cal sciences  industry  sectors  — have 
signed  an  exclusive  agreement  to 
market  the  rights  to  this  technology. 

DHA  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
healthy  diet  for  people  of  all  ages,  but 
it’s  especially  crucial  for  infants, 
young  children,  nursing  mothers 
and  the  elderly  because  of  its  role  in 
brain  and  retinal  development.  It’s 
also  believed  to  play  a significant  role 
in  the  reduction  of  risk  factors  for 
cardiovascular  disease  and  may  have 
a beneficial  effect  on  various  neuro- 
logical conditions  such  as  depression 
and  anxiety  disorders.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  people  are  deficient  in 
this  nutrient. 

The  U of  G researchers  and  food 
science  professor  Art  Hill  — who's 
currently  looking  at  the  potential  of 
processing  DHA  milk  to  make  en- 
riched cheese  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts — believe  these  products  will 
help  solve  the  deficiency  problem  by 
providing  a new  source  of  DHA. 

“In  North  America  and  numer- 
ous other  countries,  a vast  majority 
of  the  total  population  has  lower  lev- 
els of  DHA  than  science  shows  is  op- 
timal for  human  health,”  says 
Holub.  “There  is  a very  large  gap  be- 
tween what  is  consumed  by  the 


population  and  what  is  actually  nec- 
essary.” 

Human  intake  of  DHA  in  North 
America  should  be  three  to  five 
times  higher  than  it  is  now,  he  says. 
Studies  have  demonstrated  that  in- 
fants fed  formula  with  enriched 
DHA  perform  better  in  visual  acuity 
tests  and  mental  performance  tests 
compared  with  infants  fed  regular 
formula. 

The  major  dietary  sources  of 
DHA  are  fish  and  fish  oil  — and 
breast  milk  for  babies  to  a limited 
degree.  DHA  is  also  found  in  small 
amounts  in  eggs  and  some  meats. 
But  not  all  people  eat  fish  and  not  all 
babies  are  breast-fed.  Holub  says  en- 
riching cow’s  milk  with  DHA  targets 
a high-risk  category  — lactovege- 
tarians  who  don’t  eat  fish  but  drink 
milk  — and  infants  and  children 
who  are  too  young  to  eat  fish  but 
drink  milk  as  a staple  part  of  their 
diet. 

To  produce  DHA  milk,  McBride, 
Holub  and  Wright  added  fish  meal 
to  dairy  cattle  feed  to  boost  the  ani- 
mals’ consumption  of  DHA.  The 
fish  meal  is  fed  to  the  cattle  in  a pel- 
leted formulation  the  researchers 
have  patented,  which  enables  the 
DHA  to  be  produced  in  the  milk  in- 
stead of  being  broken  down  in  the 
rumen  (the  first  of  a cow’s  four 
stomachs). 

“We  can  target  levels  of  DHA 
that  are  required  for  optimal  per- 
formance in  humans,"  - says 
McBride. 

BTG  International  Inc.  is  looking 
for  partners  to  help  develop  a mar- 
ket for  the  special  milk,  which  they 
expect  will  be  available  within  four 
years.  Holub  thinks  there  is  huge 
marketing  potential:  he  predicts 
countries  around  the  world  will  be 
interested  in  DHA  milk. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineer- 
ing Research  Council,  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural 
Affairs,  and  Dairy  Farmers  of  On- 
tario. 

BY  BLYTHE  MCKAY 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Researchers  Probe  Persistence  of  Genetic  Material 

Study  has  implications  for  forensic  scientists  involved  in  recovery  ofDNA  samples  from  crime  scenes 


CAN  “naked”  DNA  persist  in  the 
environment  once  it  is  outside 
a cell  or  virus?  That’s  the  question 
being  asked  by  U of  G researchers 
involved  in  a study  of  the  ability  of 
“naked"  DNA  (deoxyribonucleic 
acid),  which  codes  genetic 
information  for  almost  all  life,  to 
exist  outside  of  cells  and  viruses  in 
freshwater  and  forest  litter 
environments. 

Environmental  biology  profes- 
sor Jack  Trevors,  research  associate 
Laura  England  and  Forestry  Canada 
research  scientist  Steve  Holmes 
want  to  determine  if  DNA  can  per- 
sist once  it  enters  the  environment. 


The  results  of  this  study  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  environmental  scientists 
and  have  implications  for  forensic 
scientists  involved  in  the  recovery  of 
DNA  samples  from  crime  scenes.  If 
DNA  does  persist  in  the  environ- 
ment, even  if  only  for  a limited  time, 
it  could  become  a source  of  evi- 
dence. 

This  study  is  part  of  a larger  proj- 
ect looking  at  the  persistence  of  ba- 
culoviruses  in  freshwater  and  forest 
litter  environments  in  an  effort  to 
determine  if  spraying  is  needed  and 
how  often.  Baculo viruses  are  used  as 
biological  control  agents  to  fight  the 
spruce  budworm,  which  is  a signifi- 


cant problem  for  Canada’s  boreal 
forests,  potentially  damaging  an  es- 
timated 3.9  million  hectares  annu- 
ally through  defoliation. 

“We  know  a lot  about  DNA,  but 
we  don’t  know  if  DNA  is  rapidly  de- 
graded or  persists  in  the  environ- 
ment,” says  England.  “The  question 
has  never  been  thoroughly  exam- 
ined.” 

Viral  DNA  can  persist  in  the  en- 
vironment if  it’s  protected  by  its 
protein  coat,  but  factors  such  as  the 
action  of  proteolytic  enzymes, 
which  break  down  proteins,  and 
freeze-and-thaw  cycles  can  degrade 
the  protein  coat.  The  DNA  is  then 


exposed  to  nucleases,  which  degrade 
the  DNA. 

Trevors  and  England  are  devel- 
oping a method  to  extract  “naked” 
DNA  from  environmental  sub- 
strates without  damaging  its  integ- 
rity. If  successful,  this  method  will 
allow  DNA  that  has  been  present  in 
the  environment  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  to  be  extracted,  quan- 
tified and  analysed  using  a fluores- 
cent spectrophotometer  and  the 
polymerase  chain  reaction. 

“At  this  point,  we’re  at  Phase  1, 
developing  the  methods  we  need  to 
extract  the  DNA,”  Trevors  says. 

The  researchers  must  first  try  to 


extract  and  purify  the  DNA,  ridding  it 
of  components  such  as  clays,  organic 
matter,  living  organisms  and  any  other 
foreign  matter  it  may  be  bound  to.  The 
research  is  complex  and  will  take  time. 
The  extraction  and  purification  of  the 
“naked"  DNA  is  more  difficult  than 
existing  methods  of  extracting  pro- 
tected cellular  DNA  from  the  environ- 
ment. The  researchers  estimate  it  will 
take  several  years  before  their  research 
is  completed. 

This  work  is  funded  by  the  Cana- 
dian Biotechnology  Strategy  fund. 

BY  BETH  MACINTOSH 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Meals  on  Wheels  Makes  a Pit  Stop 

Community  program  considers  fit  between  expectations  and  activities 


Meals  on  Wheels  volunteers  Peter  and  Audrey  Pronk  of  Guelph  deliver  a hot  meal  to  city 
resident  Laura  McLelland.  Perceptions  of  Meals  on  Wheels  programs  in  Ontario  are  under 
study  at  U of  G.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Ontario's  Meals  on  Wheels  (MOW) 
program  — the  stalwart  service  that 
delivers  meals  to  citizens  at  home  — is  being 
fine-tuned  for  greater  effectiveness  in  a study  at 
UofG. 

Prof.  Joseph  Tindale,  Department  of  Fam- 
ily Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  examin- 
ing expectations  and  perceptions  about  the 
community-based  program  to  determine  if 
services  and  related  costs  are  in  step  with  its 
mandate. 

The  study  is  addressing  the  compatibility  of 
the  MOW  logic  model  (an  organizational  chart 
summarizing  the  program’s  activities,  compo- 
nents and  goals),  stakeholders’  perceptions  of 
program  functions  and  the  current  formula  for 
calculating  the  unit  cost  of  each  meal. 

“The  ultimate  goal  is  to  have  a model  that 
allows  for  good  programming  and  cost  effi- 
ciency,” says  Tindale.  “Ultimately,  Meals  on 
Wheels  wants  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  its 
clients  and  satisfy  its  funding  sources.” 

Meals  on  Wheels  has  evolved  and  grown 
over  the  last  35  years  with  financial  support 
from  the  Ontario  government  and  community 
groups.  There  are  currently  180  MOW  pro- 
grams across  Ontario  that  serve  more  than  two 
million  meals  to  about  36,000  clients  a year. 

The  Ontario  Community  Support  Associa- 
tion (OCSA),  which  oversees  a variety  of  com- 
munity agencies,  provides  MOW  with  a logic 
model  and  guidelines.  The  OCSA  approached 
the  University  to  do  the  study  because  it 
wanted  to  know  if  MOW  leaders  were  aware  of 
the  logic  model  and  if  those  providers  think  the 
model  accurately  reflects  what  happens  in  their 
programs. 


The  study,  conducted  by  Tindale  and  stu- 
dent research  assistants  Laura  Visser  and  Laura 
Schlaht,  is  designed  to  encourage  MOW  stake- 
holders to  assess  their  expectations  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  identify  ways  of  reaching 


agreement  on  differing  perceptions. 

It’s  also  intended  to  help  establish  con- 
sistency in  calculating  the  costs  of  meals.  The 
provincial  Ministry  of  Health’s  Division  of 
Long-Term  Care  is  one  of  MOW’s  major  fund- 


ing sources.  Tindale  says  the  ministry  wants  to 
know  if  those  costs  reflect  the  goals  of  the  logic 
model  and,  if  not,  where  to  make  changes  for 
greater  efficiency. 

To  determine  perceptions  and  expecta- 
tions, three  surveys  will  be  conducted,  fol- 
lowed by  focus  groups.  The  surveys  will  be 
done  with  program  directors,  volunteers,  cli- 
ents and  food  suppliers  from  the  180  MOW 
programs.  They  will  assess  how  well  activities 
and  expected  outcomes  of  the  logic  model  are 
being  met  by  MOW  programs,  and  help  find 
ways  to  improve  their  effectiveness. 

Focus  groups  or  key  informant  interviews 
will  be  held  with  Ministry  of  Health  and  Divi- 
sion of  Long-Term  Care  representatives  to  de- 
termine their  views  on  appropriate 
components  of  MOW  unit  costs,  and  with 
OCSA  head  office  staff  about  the  “goodness  of 
fit”  between  the  logic  model  and  calculation  of 
unit  costs.  Once  data  are  gathered,  the  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  model,  the  program  or 
both  will  be  addressed. 

The  study  also  aims  to  provide  MOW  with 
the  tools  needed  to  conduct  a pre-  and  post- 
evaluation of  program  effectiveness. 

“Currently,  health-care  programming  is 
evolving  away  from  institutional-based  health 
care  to  community-based  health  care,”  says 
Tindale.  “MOW  recognizes  the  need  for  qual- 
ity programming  with  efficient  organization 
and  budgeting  and  is  taking  the  steps  to  get 
there.” 

This  research  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
OCSA. 

BY  MARIANNE  CLARK 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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IHHHE  NEW-JS 


The  Arboretum’s  Henry  Kock  was 
quoted  in  the  May  issue  of  Cottage 
Life  magazine,  talking  about  flowers’ 
form,  colour  and  structure.  He  was 
also  quoted  in  an  article  on  edible 
plants.  Zoology  professor  Jim 
Bogart  was  mentioned  in  the  same 
publication,  talking  about  albino 
frogs.  Kock  was  interviewed  on  CBC 
Radio’s  Metro  Morning  July  31  about 
saving  elm  trees  that  have  survived 
Dutch  elm  disease. 

Adjunct  professor  Julie  Conquer, 
Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sci- 
ences, was  quoted  in  the  June  edition 
of  Food  in  Canada  magazine,  talking 
about  nutraceuticals  and  consumer 
confidence. 

Research  by  Prof.  Barbara  Morron- 
giello,  Psychology,  on  how  parents 
may  be  encouraging  their  sons  to 
take  more  risks  was  featured  in  the 
July  issue  of  Canadian  Living. 

Prof.  Bruce  Holub,  Human  Biology 
and  Nutritional  Sciences,  was  inter- 
viewed by  CBC  Radio’s  Here  & Now 
July  11  about  his  work  on  incorpo- 
rating the  nutrient  DHA  from  fish 
into  cow’s  milk.  The  story  was  car- 
ried by  Canadian  Press  and  Broad- 
cast News.  Holub  was  also  featured 
in  an  Aug.  3 National  Post  article  on 
how  fish  oils  can  help  prevent  heart 
disease  in  post-menopausal  women. 


That  story  was  featured  on  CBC 
Radio  and  CBC-TV  and  carried  on 
radio  and  television  nationwide. 

U of  G drama  student  Tony  Berto 
appeared  on  CBC’s  Here  & Now  July 
11  talking  about  his  play,  Bash, 
which  won  the  Toronto  Fringe  Festi- 
val’s first  playwriting  contest. 

Prof.  Doug  Powell,  Plant  Agricul- 
ture, took  part  in  a panel  discussion 
on  genetically  modified  foods  that 
aired  on  (^Discovery  July  1 1.  He  was 
also  featured  on  the  Aug.  16  edition 
of  CBC  Radio's  Ontario  Morning , 
talking  about  food  safety  and  pesti- 
cides. 

Prof.  Michael  Goss,  Land  Resource 
Science,  appeared  on  CBC’s  Here  & 
Now  July  17,  talking  about  water 
contamination  in  Ontario,  and  on 
Ontario  Morning  Sept.  5,  talking 
about  ground-water  quality.  He  also 
did  numerous  interviews  for  CBC 
affiliates. 

OVC’s  canine  blood  donor  clinic 
was  featured  on  CBC’s  Ontario 
Today  in  luly.  Program  organizer 
Vicki  Heinbecker  was  interviewed. 

Prof.  Keith  Solomon,  Centre  for 
Toxicology,  was  featured  on  CBC 
Radio  programs  Aug.  2,  talking 
about  a new  product  that  claims  to 


remove  wax,  dirt  and  pesticides 
from  produce. 

Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Department  of 
Zoology,  appeared  on  CBC’s  Metro 
Morning  and  Information  Morning 
Aug.  2,  talking  about  Ontario’s  bull- 
frog population. 

U of  G researcher  Katija  Blaine 
appeared  on  Citytv’s  Citypulse  Aug. 
8,  participating  in  a panel  discussion 
on  consumers  and  genetically  modi- 
fied foods.  She  also  appeared  on 
Citypulse  Sept.  1 with  Prof.  Doug 
Powell,  Plant  Agriculture,  and 
farmer  Jeff  Wilson,  talking  about 
their  project  of  growing  genetically 
modified  corn  and  potatoes  side- 
by-side  with  regular  vegetables.  That 
research  was  also  the  topic  of 
numerous  CBC  Radio  news  reports 
Aug.  30.  The  researchers  had  their 
first  harvest  in  August. 

Research  by  Prof.  Gard  Otis,  Envi- 
ronmental Biology,  on  a group  of 
French  honeybees  being  held  and 
observed  on  an  Ontario  island  was 
featured  in  the  Aug.  10  Globe  and 
Mail.  Otis  also  appeared  on  numer- 
ous CBC-affiliated  radio  stations 
and  the  Discovery  Channel  Aug.  14, 
on  CBC  Radio’s  Midday  Magazine 
and  numerous  CBC  affiliates  Aug. 
16  and  on  CTV’s  Canada  AM  Aug. 
15. 


The  Aug.  12  edition  of  the  National 
Post  featured  research  by  Prof.  Stan 
Blecher,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics,  on  technology  that  allows 
farmers  to  select  the  sex  of  animals. 
The  story  was  carried  on  numerous 
television  and  radio  news  programs. 
The  research  was  also  mentioned  in 
an  Aug.  16  column  in  the  National 
Post. 

Prof.  Greg  Boland,  Environmental 
Biology,  was  featured  on  the  Aug.  16 
edition  of  CBC  Radio’s  Ontario 
Today , talking  about  his  effort  to 
save  American  chestnut  trees. 

The  Aug.  16  edition  of  CBC-TV’s 
The  National  featured  an  interview 
with  Prof.  Allan  King,  Biomedical 
Sciences,  talking  about  human  clon- 
ing. The  story  was  repeated  on 
CBC’s  Newsworld  Today  and  the 
CBC  Morning  News  Aug.  1 7. 

Prof.  Medhat  Nasr,  Environmental 
Biology,  was  featured  in  an  Aug.  17 
National  Post  story  on  the  possibility 
of  killer  bees  migrating  to  Canada. 
The  story  was  also  picked  up  by 
Canadian  Press  and  Broadcast  News. 

The  Aug.  21  issue  of  Maclean’s 
included  comments  from  Prof. 
Gordon  Surgeoner,  Environmental 
Biology,  about  the  West  Nile  virus 
and  the  odds  of  it  reaching  Canada. 


Prof.  Peter  Hausdorf,  Psychology, 
was  quoted  in  an  Aug.  23  National 
Post  story  about  a psychologist  who 
tests  people  being  groomed  to  take 
over  family-run  businesses. 

Prof.  Mark  Sears,  Environmental 
Biology,  was  quoted  in  the  Aug.  25 
Globe  and  Mail , disputing  a U.S. 
study  on  the  harm  genetically  modi- 
fied com  is  causing  the  Monarch 
butterfly. 

Prof.  Les  Evans,  Land  Resource  Sci- 
ence, was  quoted  in  an  Aug.  26 
Toronto  Star  story,  talking  about 
whether  sludge  is  dangerous. 

An  Aug.  30  Globe  and  Mail  article 
featured  the  results  of  a study  issued 
by  Prof.  Kerry  Daly,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  and  U 
of  G’s  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  about  family-friendly 
small  companies.  The  story  was  also 
featured  on  numerous  CBC  affiliates 
and  distributed  by  Broadcast  News 
and  Canadian  Press. 

Research  by  Prof.  Kim  Rollins,  Agri- 
cultural Economics  and  Business,  on 
the  cost  of  wildlife  damage  to 
Ontario  farmers  was  featured  in  the 
Toronto  Star  Sept.  1.  The  article  was 
also  carried  by  Canadian  Press, 
Broadcast  News  and  CBC  Radio 
affiliates. 
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REPORT 


everything  it  can  to  make  the  situa- 
tion bearable,  she  said. 

Sullivan  noted  that  the  construc- 
tion program  wil  be  affected  by  to- 
day’s booming  economy,  which  is 
making  it  difficult  to  find  firms  to 
bid  on  projects,  to  hire  skilled 
tradespeople  and  to  get  structural 
steel  delivered  on  time.  In  the  mean- 
time, it’s  expected  that  construction 
costs  will  escalate  by  10  per  cent  a 
year,  she  said. 

Sullivan  added  that,  in  response 
to  the  construction  program  on 
campus,  U of  G has,  in  filling  vacan- 
cies in  Physical  Resources,  hired  two 
managers  with  architectural  desig- 
nation and  is  also  increasing  staffing 
in  the  facilities  planning  area. 

The  difficulty  in  finding  trades- 
people has  resulted  in  delays  to  cur- 
rent renovation  projects  such  as  the 
men’s  locker  room  and  classrooms 
in  the  MacLachlan  Building.  Both 
projects  will  be  completed  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Sullivan  also  reported  that  con- 
struction of  the  athletics  field  house 
is  proceeding  well  and  that  although 
the  Thombrough  addition  is  largely 
completed  and  was  officially  opened 
Sept.  25,  work  on  finishing  details 
will  continue  for  a few  more  weeks. 
She  added  that  plans  for  the  new 
SALT  Complex  are  at  the  needs- 


Continued  from  page  1 

assessment  stage  and  that  Senate  will 
be  regularly  updated  on  the  project’s 
progress, 

Rozanski  thanked  the  University 
community  for  its  forbearance 
through  recent  construction  proj- 
ects and  asked  for  its  continued  sup- 
port in  the  months  ahead. 

PLANNING  CLUSTERS 
CONTINUE  WORK  ON 
ENROLMENT  MODELLING 

Prof.  Chris  McKenna,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Economics, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  University  Planning, 
reported  that  the  planning  clusters 
continue  their  work  on  modelling 
the  implications  of  a hypothetical 
enrolment  growth  scenario  on  the 
academic,  student  support  and  ad- 
ministrative units  at  the  University. 

The  hypothetical  scenario  as- 
sumes that  by  2007/2008,  U of  G’s 
steady-state  undergraduate  and 
graduate  enrolment  will  have  in- 
creased by  3,600  spaces  over  1998/99 
levels  on  the  Guelph  campus,  with 
2,000  additional  spaces  at  Humber 
College. 

Summerlee  added  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  hypothetical 
figure  being  used  by  the  planning 
clusters  is  not  an  extra  3,600  above 
enrolment  today;  it  includes  the  sig- 


nificant incremental  growth  that 
has  taken  place  at  Guelph  since 
1998/99.  The  hope  is  that  by 
2007/2008,  Guelph  will  have  con- 
tributed its  share  of  provincial  ca- 
pacity needs  through  the 
combination  of  flow-through  and 
incremental  increases. 

The  province  is  looking  for  uni- 
versities to  absorb  58,000  additional 
spaces  by  2005  because  of  the  dou- 
ble cohort  and  changing  demo- 
graphics, said  Rozanski.  Guelph  is 
trying  to  be  responsive  in  a respon- 
sible way,  but  cannot  do  that  with- 
out maintaining  quality  and 
receiving  increased  government 
support,  he  said. 

It’s  not  just  an  issue  of  preparing 
for  future  growth  — it’s  an  issue  of 
restoration  of  quality  and  renewal. 
He  cited  as  an  example  student- 
faculty  ratios,  which  have  been  ris- 
ing steadily  in  the  province  in  recent 
years  because  of  the  lack  of  funding 
for  faculty  renewal.  Ontario’s  ratios 
are  10-per-cent  higher  than  those  of 
the  other  nine  provinces.  Ontario 
universities  want  to  see  the  provin- 
ce’s ratios  match  the  national  aver- 
age, said  Rozanski,  and  they  are 
pushing  to  have  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment recognize  quality  issues 
such  as  this  in  equal  measure  with 
issues  of  growth. 
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Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  2 

Oct.  25 

Oct.  16 

Nov.  8 

Oct.  30 

Nov.  22 

Nov.  13 

Dec.  6 

Nov.  27 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  31 

Jan.  22 

Feb.  14 

Feb.  5 

Feb.  28 

Feb. 19 

March  14 

March  5 

March  28 

March  19 

April  11 

April  2 

April  25 

April  16 

CALLINGS 

WITH  GREGG  LEVOY 


Callings  is  a passionate  exploration  of  the  search  for  authenticity,  whether  at  work 
or  at  home,  in  our  relationships  or  in  service.  In  a style  that  is  poetic,  exuberant  and 
keenly  insightful,  Gregg  Levoy  breathes  contemporary  life  into  the  ancient  subjects 
of  callings,  presenting  an  illuminating  and  practical  inquiry  into  how  we  listen  and 
respond  to  our  callings  and  translate  them  into  action. 


FREE  TALK:  Friday,  Oct.  27,  noon,  Bookshelf  Greenroom 

LECTURE:  Friday,  Oct.  27,  8 p.m.,  War  Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Guelph 
$25  before  Oct.  7,  $30  after  Oct.  7 

WORKSHOP:  Saturday,  Oct.  28, 9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.,  Arboretum,  University  of  Guelph 
$160  before  Oct.  7,  $180  after  Oct.  7 

Tickets  and  books  are  avaiiable  at  the  Bookshelf 
For  more  information,  call  829-4120,  Ext.  3829.  or  visit  www.uoguelrh.ca/cfww. 


IT  Task  Group 
Seeks  Input  on 
Interim  Report 


Task  group  charged  with  reviewing  University’s 


existing  information  technology  governance  structure 


The  Information  Technology 
Governance  Task  Group  is 
seeking  input  from  the  University 
community  on  its  interim  report, 
which  is  posted  on  the  Web  at 
www.itgov.uoguelph.ca. 

The  task  group,  chaired  by  Prof. 
Chris  McKenna,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  was  established 
in  September  1999  by  then  provost 
Iain  Campbell  to  review  the  existing 
information  technology  (IT)  gov- 
ernance structures  of  the  University 
(including  those  in  the  colleges)  and 
recommend  to  the  provost  and 
vice-president  (academic)  appropri- 
ate changes  and  adjustments. 

Other  members  of  the  group  are 
Ron  Elmslie,  director  of  Computing 
and  Communications  Services 
(CCS);  Prof.  John  Goddard,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  Virginia  Gray,  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Open  Learning 
(OOL);  Prof.  Kevin  Parton,  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  Business;  and  chief  li- 
brarian Mike  Ridley. 

“The  interim  report  suggests 
changes  to  our  formal  decision- 
making processes,  so  in  part  we  are 
looking  for  reaction  and  also  sug- 
gestions for  possible  ways  forward,” 
says  McKenna. 

“More  than  this,  we  are  hoping 
the  community  will  become  en- 
gaged in  IT  issues  at  all  levels,  as  an 
integral  part  of  whatever  formal 
structures  emerge.  People  need  to 
have  confidence  that  their  ideas  and 
issues  will  be  heard,  and  there  is  no 
point  in  having  a decision-making 
process  that  is  not  both  proactive 
and  responsive.” 

To  facilitate  community  discus- 
sion of  the  interim  report,  the  task 
group  has  compiled  the  following 
questions: 

Distributed  Responsibility: 

The  guiding  philosophy  of  IT 
governance  presented  in  the  interim 
report  is  one  of  distributed  responsi- 
bility where  there  are  defined  central 
services/resources  and  decentralized 
responsibilities  in  academic  and  ad- 
ministrative units.  Recommenda- 
tion 1 of  the  report  seeks  to  clarify 
and  define  these  roles,  responsibili- 
ties and  accountabilities  to  ensure  all 
the  components  work  together  ef- 
fectively. 

• Does  this  model  balance  the  need 
for  flexibility  in  the  units  with  the 
need  to  maximize  common  Univer- 
sity- wide  services? 

• Will  this  structure  promote  the 
appropriate  allocation  of  responsi- 
bilities and  identification  of 
required  resources  (e.g.,  budget 
and/or  staff)? 

• Will  this  new  structure  facilitate 
communication  within  the  distrib- 
uted model  of  responsibilities? 

• How  should  the  resources  be  dis- 


tributed to  fulfil  these  responsibili- 
ties? 

College  IT  Planning: 

The  report  identifies  the  need  for 
all  colleges  to  take  a more  active,  in- 
formed role  in  the  planning,  devel 
opment  and  direction  of  IT,  both  in 
the  college  and  as  part  of 
University- wide  governance. 

• Should  IT  become  an  integrated 
aspect  of  college  planning  and 
involve  dean’s  council? 

• Should  an  updated  college  IT  plan 
be  required? 

• Should  such  plans  also  be  provided 
by  major  administrative  units? 

Chief  Information  Officer: 

The  report  uses  the  term  chief  in- 
formation officer  (CIO)  to  represent 
a senior  administrative  position  to 
oversee  the  strategic  development  of 
IT  at  Guelph. 

• Is  the  creation  of  a CIO  necessary 
to  co-ordinate  an  executive-level 
strategic  direction  on  IT  develop- 
ments on  campus? 

• How  would  this  position  relate  to 
other  IT  areas  (e.g.,  CCS,  the  U of  G 
Library)  or  to  units  that  have  a 
strong  IT  focus  (e.g.,  OOL,  Teaching 
Support  Services)? 

IT  Committees: 

The  report  recommends  that  the 
existing  committees  be  restructured 
and  realigned  to  ensure  clearly  de- 
fined mandates,  a more  transparent 
reporting  relationship  and  better 
communication  between  commit- 
tees and  with  the  campus  commu- 
nity. 

• Are  the  responsibilities  and 
accountabilities  of  the  committees 
clear? 

• Does  the  realigned  committee 
structure  facilitate  an  integrated 
view  of  campus  IT  issues? 

• Do  separate  academic  and  admin- 
istrative committees  allow  these 
groups  to  focus  on  unique  needs  or 
do  they  reinforce  an  unnecessary 
isolation? 

• How  should  the  special  needs  of 
research  computing  be  incorporated 
into  this  model? 

General: 

• Given  the  strategic  issues  facing  U 
of  G over  the  next  five  to  10  years, 
how  could  effective  IT  governance 
support  or  hinder  responding  to 
these  issues? 

• Are  the  weaknesses  identified  in 
the  existing  IT  governance 
(decision-making)  structure/pro- 
cess adequately  addressed  by  the  rec- 
ommendations? 

• Do  you  have  other  suggestions  or 
advice  for  the  task  group? 

McKenna  says  the  task  group 
wishes  to  receive  community  input 
on  the  interim  report  by  mid- 
October. 
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German  antique  pine  wood 
armoires,  hutches,  washstands  and 
other  pieces  from  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Vanessa  or  John,  766-7771. 

Two  P185  snow  tires  with  rim  for 
Cavalier,  used  only  one  winter,  good 
condition,  787-2797  or  send  e-mail 
to  wfung@uoguelph.ca. 

Four  quality  bicycles  suitable  for 
people  5’  6"  to  6’,  two  with  Mariposa 
frames,  one  Cannondale,  all  are 
touring  road  bikes  in  good  condi- 
tion; U.S.-made  hybrid  road/off- 
road bike,  used  only  two  weeks,  Ser- 
ratus  Panniers,  Maggie,  Ext.  3721, 
837-1732  or  send  e-mail  to  laid- 
lawm@uoguelph.ca. 

Compaq  Goldenram,  PC- 100 
64-MB  SDRAM  168  PIN,  can  be 
used  in  any  PC  using  PC- 100  mem- 
ory, factory  sealed,  Tom,  Ext.  6022 
or  trockola@uoguelph.ca. 

Dressage  saddle,  17-inch  Zaldi, 
made  in  Spain;  51 -inch  cherry 
butcher-block  counter/table  top; 
AerobicRider,  non-impact  total- 
body  aerobic  exercise  machine, 
Susan,  519-848-2548  evenings. 

Kawai  Continental  Console  CE  7 
upright  piano,  satin  walnut;  two 
reclining  swivel  armchairs  with 
footstools,  brown  upholstery,  leave 
message  at  824-1057. 

A handweaving  studio  tour  runs 
Sept.  29  to  Oct.  1 at  314  Gordon  St. 
and  17  University  Ave.  W.  and  Oct. 
6 to  8 at  11  Waxwing  Cres.  Hours 
are  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Console  television,  24-inch,  older 
but  still  working;  queen-size  water- 
bed  with  bladder  and  double-thick 
futon,  dark  wood  with  mirrored 
headboard,  763-4380. 

1988  Camaro,  T-top,  2.8-litre,  five- 
speed,  red,  recent  paint,  tires  and 
clutch,  140,000  kilometres,  runs 
well,  Ext.  8638,  763-1386  or  send 
e-mail  to  nrigby@hrs.uoguelph.ca. 


House  trailer,  25-foot  Shamrock, 
bath,  fridge,  stove,  includes  full-size 
deck,  freezer  and  this  year’s  site 
rental,  located  at  Maitland  River 
near  Goderich;  truck  cap,  six  by  five 
feet,  fitted  on  1999  Nissan  Frontier, 
new  condition;  1984  Chrysler  Fifth 
Avenue,  running  order,  as  is,  856- 
9653. 

1995  Ford  Windstar  LX,  3.0-litre,  V6 
engine,  power  steering/ transmis- 
sion, air,  tilt,  cruise,  AM/FM  ste- 
reo/cassette, tinted  windows,  power 
locks/windows,  147,000  km,  certi- 
fied, 763-1759  evenings. 

Dining  room  set,  bevelled  glass  table 
with  brass  legs  and  six  blue  nylon 
plush  chairs,  822-2336. 

1987  Ford  Royal  Classic  F350 
motorhome,  1 18,700  km,  well  main- 
tained, Norma,  848-5941  after  6 
p.m. 

Twin  mattresses  with  protective  cov- 
ers; air  mattress,  used  one  weekend; 
dish  set,  send  e-mail  to  rand- 
joy@yahoo.com. 

Four-bedroom  spacious  older  home 
on  Southampton  Street,  large  lot, 
renovated  main  floor,  custom-built 
kitchen,  hardwood  floors,  attic  stu- 
dio, finished  basement  apartment, 
gas  heat,  triple  driveway,  824-0780. 


FOR  RENT 


Two-bedroom  stone  heritage  cot- 
tage in  Fergus,  2,095  square  feet, 
renovated  kitchen,  fireplace  in  living 
room,  two  sunrooms,  appliances 
included,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
available  Oct.  7,  $1,200  a month  plus 
utilities,  824-5478. 

Furnished  three-bedroom  house  in 
great  location,  non-smokers,  avail- 
able Oct.  1,  $1,200  a month  inclu- 
sive, 836-8961  or  send  e-mail  to  tro- 
senda@uoguelph.ca. 

One-bedroom  semi-fumished  room 
with  shared  kitchen  and  other  facili- 
ties, close  to  campus,  parking,  non- 
smoker,  no  pets,  Gupta,  Ext.  4323  or 


V* 

GOURMET  MARKET 


Remember  Vs  This  Harvest  Season 
for  Plump,  Juicy  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEYS  & CAPONS 

Dress  up  your  Special  Dinner  With  Our  Famous 
Cranberry-Apple  Stuffing  and  Savory  White  Wine  Gravy 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turhey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 

Kortrlght  just  off  the  Hanlon 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 
Sat  9-6 

Sun.  Closed 


Kortrlght  Plaza 

763-2284 


send  e-mail  to  guptal001@  yahoo, 
com. 

Furnished  two-bedroom  apartment 
in  older  home  on  upper  level,  central 
location,  non-smokers,  no  pets, 
available  Nov.  1,  $675  a month  plus 
hydro,  821-1319  or  send  e-mail  to 
dscholz@plant.uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Two-bedroom  unfurnished  house 
within  15-minute  drive  to  campus 
for  mature,  responsible  grad  student, 
December  or  January,  Dawn, 
705-739-6932. 

Nanny  in  Guelph,  perfect  position 
for  mature  student,  Ext.  3438  or 
763-7430. 

Looking  to  share  ride  and  gas  with 
someone  driving  to  or  through  Bres- 
lau, one  way  or  both  ways,  Monday 
to  Friday,  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  but  hours 
could  vary,  Kim,  Ext.  4918  or 
829-3480. 

Professional  couple  seeks  two- 
bedroom  apartment/house  near 
University  for  December  or  January 
for  one  year,  non-smokers,  refer- 
ences available,  $600  to  $800  range, 
519-439-5889  or  send  e-mail  to  gilli- 
ess@yahoo.com. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to  lgra- 
ham@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca.  For 
external  and  commercial  advertis- 
ing, call  Brian  Downey  at  Ext  6665 
or  send  e-mail  to  bdowney@exec. 
admin.uoguelph.ca. 


SHERMAN  LAJ 

Chinese  Metftine 
4 Acupuncture 
Specialist.  8.  Sc 


il 


Canadian  Family 


Acupuncture  Care  Centre 

A DIVISION  Of  OtIEHTAL  MEAUNO  AICTS  IE3EAICH  INC. 

15  Surrey  St.  West,  Unit  3A 
Guelph,  ON  N1H  3R3 
Phone:  (519)  763-6340 
Fax:  (519)  763-9047 


Let  us  help  your  business  look  its  best... 


,eve.g„  A 


Flyer  Design 
Annual  Reports 
Corporate  Brochures 
Logo  Development 
Advertising  Layouts 

(519)  826-5999 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
f\^OId-Fashioned  Cleaning^/ 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  «]'  1-800-663-9990 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 


CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 
AREA  RUGS 
AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


RESIDENTIAL  • COMMERCIAL 


836-7340 


Hi 

Valerie  Poulton 


Classical  Homeopathy 
and  Natural  Medicine 

Valerie  F.  Stevens 

B.Sc.,  BA.  D.S.Hom-Mid. 

186  Norfolk  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  4K2 

(519)  856-4519 


Your 

Preferred 


Group 

Auto  & Home 


INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

fttuAr 

Your  Group  Discount! 


519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  websllo  at 

www.staebler.com 
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CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Thursday  at  Noon  concerts  continue 
Sept.  28  with  pianist  Valerie  Cande- 
laria and  Oct.  5 with  the  Madrigals, 
an  a cappella  trio  that  performs  Eng- 
lish and  Italian  Renaissance  vocal 
music.  On  Oct.  12,  flamenco  guitar- 
ist David  Sinclair  presents  composi- 
tions inspired  by  traditional  fla- 
menco forms.  The  concerts  are  held 
in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is 
free,  but  donations  are  welcome. 


The  Central  Student  Association 
presents  a concert  by  Holly  Cole  Oct. 
14  at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 
For  ticket  information,  call  763- 
3000. 


CONFERENCE 


College  d’Alfred  is  hosting  the  12th 
annual  national  rural  policy  confer- 
ence of  the  Canadian  Rural  Restruc- 
turing Foundation  Oct.  11  to  14. 
This  year’s  theme  is  “New  Rural 
Economy:  Options  and  Choices.” 
Speakers  include  specialists  from 
Statistics  Canada  and  from  Cana- 
dian and  foreign  university  research 
and  development  centres.  For  more 
details,  visit  the  Web  site  www.stat- 
can.ca/english/conferences/rural  or 
contact  Melanie  Chicoine  at 
613-679-2218,  Ext.  325,  or  mchi- 
coine@alfredc.uoguelph.ca. 


LECTURES 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph’s  fall 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  con- 
tinues Oct.  4 with  retired  English 
professor  John  Bligh  discussing 
“Britain  in  Europe:  Heath,  Wilson, 
Thatcher  (1973-1984)”  at  10  a.m. 
and  with  Profs.  Joe  Tindale  and  Joan 
Norris,  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  on  “Intergenera- 
tional  Relations”  at  2 p.m.  On  Oct. 
11,  “Relaunching  the  European 
Community  (1985-1990)”  is  Bligh ’s 
topic  at  10  a.m.,  and  Jane 
McKinnon-Wilson  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Clinic  examines 
“Mental  Health  in  Later  Life”  at  2 
p.m.  Lectures  are  at  the  Arboretum 
Centre. 


NOTICES 


Gregg  Levoy,  author  of  Callings: 
Finding  and  Following  an  Authentic 
Life,  comes  to  Guelph  Oct.  27  and  28 
to  present  a lecture  and  a one-day 
workshop  on  the  theme:  “Vocation: 
Finding  and  Following  an  Authentic 
Path  Through  Life.”  This  is  a fund- 
raiser for  U of  G’s  Centre  for  Fami- 
lies, Work  and  Well-Being  and  the 
Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry.  For 
more  information  or  to  register,  call 
Ext.  3829. 


The  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency  (CIDA)  manages  an 
international  internship  program 
for  young  professionals  under  Cana- 
da’s Youth  Employment  Strategy. 
Various  Canadian  businesses  and 
organizations  can  take  advantage  of 
this  program  to  hire  young  Cana- 


VENT S 


dian  professionals  aged  19  to  30  for  a 
minimum  of  six  months,  including 
at  least  three  months  in  a country  eli- 
gible for  CIDA  assistance.  Program 
details  and  requirements  are  avail- 
able on  CIDA’s  Web  site  at 
www.acdi-cida.gc.ca/youth. 


The  Learning  Commons  presents 
the  Conversation  Partners  Project,  a 
free  volunteer-based  program  that 
partners  ESL  and  international  stu- 
dents with  English-speaking  stu- 
dents. The  goal  is  to  give  ESL  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  improve 
their  spoken  English  and  leam  about 
Canadian  culture,  while  giving  their 
English-speaking  partners  a better 
appreciation  of  cultural  diversity. 
For  more  information  or  to  volun- 
teer for  the  program,  send  e-mail  to 
kandre01@uoguelph.ca  or  drop  into 
the  Learning  Commons  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  McLaughlin  Library. 


The  Guelph  Food  Technology  Cen- 
tre is  offering  a wide  range  of  techni- 
cal training  courses  for  the  food 
industry  in  October.  Topics  include 
"Food  and  Nutrition  Labelling: 
Canadian  and  U.S.  Formats”  and 
“Flour  Quality  and  Baking  Perform- 
ance” Oct.  4 to  6,  “Procedure  Writ- 
ing and  Document  Control”  Oct  11, 
“Basic  Supervision  Skills  for  the 
Food  Industry”  Oct.  12  and  13,  and 
“Sanitation  in  Small  Brewing  and 
Wine-Making  Operations”  Oct.  20. 
For  more  information,  call  Marlene 
Inglis  at  836-1282,  send  e-mail  to 
minglis@uoguelph.ca  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.gftc.ca. 


The  Canadian  Council  for  the  Arts  is 
calling  for  nominations  for  the  Mol- 
son  Prizes,  the  Killam  Prizes  and  the 
John  G.  Diefenbaker  Award.  Dead- 
lines are  Nov.  1 for  the  Killam  pro- 
gram and  Dec.  1 for  the  Molson  and 
Diefenbaker  awards.  For  informa- 
tion, visit  the  Web  site  www.canada- 
council.ca/prizes. 


The  International  Plant  Genetic 
Resources  Institute  has  established 
the  Vavilov- Frankel  Fellowship 
Fund  to  encourage  the  conservation 
and  use  of  plant  genetic  resources  in 
developing  countries  by  awarding 
fellowships  to  outstanding  young 
researchers.  Application  deadline  is 
Nov.  15.  Information  and  applica- 
tion forms  are  available  on  the  Web 
at  www.ipgri.cgiar.org/training/ 
vavilov.htm. 


U of  G’s  musical  ensembles  have 
begun  rehearsals  for  another  season. 
Membership  in  the  ensembles  is 
open  to  faculty,  staff  and  students 
and  members  of  the  surrounding 
community.  For  more  information, 
call  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music 
at  Ext.  3127  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.ca/sofam. 


The  annual  Greenhouse  Conference 
plant  sale  is  Oct.  5 beginning  at  4:30 
p.m.  in  front  of  the  Gryphon  Centre. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic’s  next  stress- 


management  skills  training  class 
begins  Oct.  10  and  runs  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  for  six  weeks.  Cost  is 
$40  for  U of  G students,  $60  for 
UGSA  members  and  $120  for  others. 
The  clinic  also  offers  a “Better  Sleep 
Program”  beginning  Oct.  3.  Cost  is 
$20  for  U of  G students,  $50  for  oth- 
ers. For  more  information,  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  2662. 


The  University  Club  on  UC  Level  5 
presents  an  exhibition  of  landscape 
and  other  photography  by  Martin 
Schwalbe  until  Nov.  3. 


The  Central  Ontario  Orchid  Society 
and  the  Guelph  Bonsai  Club  are 
holding  a joint  orchid  and  bonsai 
show  Sept.  30  and  Oct.  1 in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  Hours  are  noon  to  5 
p.m.  Saturday  and  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m 
Sunday. 


The  Society  for  the  Interdisciplinary 
Study  of  Social  Imagery  is  calling  for 
papers  for  its  1 llh  annual  conference 
March  15  to  17  in  Colorado  Springs. 
This  year’s  theme  is  “The  Image  of 
Europe  in  Literature,  Media  and  So- 
ciety.” Deadline  for  abstracts  is  Dec. 
1.  For  more  information,  contact 
Will  Wright  of  the  University  of 
Southern  Colorado  at  719-549-2538 
or  wright@uscolo.edu  or  Steven 
Kaplan  of  Butler  University  in  Indi- 
ana at  317-940-9874  or  skaplan@ 
butler.edu. 


The  Great  Canadian  Brewing  Festi- 
val returns  to  campus  Sept.  28  to  30 
at  the  Gryphon  Centre.  The  festival 
includes  live  entertainment,  brewing 
seminars  and  cooking  demonstra- 
tions. Hours  are  7 p.m.  to  midnight 
Thursday  and  4 to  11  p.m.  Friday 
and  Saturday.  Admission  is  $12. 


READING 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  Quebec  novelist  and 
painter  Daniel  Gagnon  reading  from 
his  works  Oct.  10  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  316.  Gagnon  is  author 
of  several  books  of  fiction  and  win- 
ner of  the  1985  Molson  Prize.  This  is 
the  first  in  a series  of  literary  readings 
sponsored  by  the  Canada  Council 
for  the  Arts.  The  reading  will  be  in 
French. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Economics  is 
hosting  a visiting  speaker  series  this 
semester.  Essie  Maasoumi  of  South- 
ern Methodist  University  discusses 
“Stochastic  Dominance  Among 
Swedish  Income  Distributions” 
Sept.  28  at  4 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  1 32. 
On  Oct.  12,  Allan  Layton  of  the 
Queensland  University  of  Technol- 
ogy considers  “The  Leading  Indica- 
tor Approach  to  Business  Cycle 
Analysis:  Some  Recent  Develop- 
ments Using  Regime  Switching 
Models”  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
132.  “On  the  International  Demand 
for  Environmental  Quality”  is  the 
topic  of  Don  Coursey  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Oct.  13  at  3:30  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  234. 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  Prof.  Padraig 
O’Cleirigh  discussing  “Engines  of 
Elevation  in  Origen’s  Commentar- 
ies” Sept.  29  at  3:40  p.m.  in  the  Uni- 
versity Club  on  UC  Level  5. 


“Pre-eclampsia:  A Major  Complica- 
tion of  Human  Pregnancy:  Elucida- 
tion of  Possible  Mechanisms”  is  the 
topic  of  Chris  Redman  of  the  John 
Radcliffe  Hospital  in  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, in  the  OVC  seminar  series  Oct. 
2 at  12:30  p.m.  in  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences 1642. 


“Food,  Energy  and  Weight”  is  the 
topic  of  dietitian  Heidi  Smith  Oct.  4 
at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Health  and  Per- 
formance Centre.  Cost  is  $ 1 5.  Regis- 
ter at  Ext.  3254. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  student  seminar  series 
presents  Marika  Renelli  discussing 
“Genetic  Transformation  via  Pseu- 
domonas aeruginosa  pAK1900  Mem- 
brane Vesicles”  Oct.  6 at  noon  in 
Food  Science  128. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  (TSS) 
presents  three  workshops  next 
month  on  the  theme  “Teaching  in  a 
Learner-Centred  Environment.”  On 
Oct.  18  at  9 a.m.,  Karen  Ewing,  a spe- 
cialist in  educational  psychology, 
discusses  “Professional  Coaching:  A 
Process  for  Enhancing  Teaching 
Effectiveness,  Career  Development 
and  Personal  Satisfaction.”  On  Oct. 
20  at  10:30  a.m.,  “If  the  Learner 
Hasn’t  Learned,  the  Teacher  Hasn’t 
Taught”  is  the  topic  of  Don  Ursino 
of  Brock  University.  Prof.  A1 
Lauzon,  Rural  Extension  Studies, 
wraps  up  the  series  Oct.  25  at  10:30 
a.m.  with  “From  Teaching  to  Learn- 
ing.” For  complete  workshop 
descriptions  and  registration,  visit 
the  TSS  Web  site  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 


TSS’s  fall  series  of  learning  technolo- 
gies workshops  continues  with 
“Web-Based  Assessment”  Sept.  29, 
“HTML  IV:  An  Introduction  to 
Digital  Imaging”  Oct.  3,  “Web 
Design:  Tips  and  Traps”  Oct.  5, 
“Web-Based  Courseware:  Effective 
Design  and  Delivery”  Oct.  13  and 
“PowerPoint  II:  Advanced”  Oct.  18. 
Register  on  the  web  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Jennifer 
Rooney,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  Sept. 
27  at  2:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  315. 
The  thesis  is  “The  Impact  of  Alterna- 
tive Work  Arrangements  on  Work / 
Family  Conflict:  Bridging  the  Gap 
Between  Evaluation  Research  and 
Theory.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ben 
Gottlieb. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Kwok- Y u Ng,  Food  Science,  is 
Oct.  3 at  2 p.m.  in  the  boardroom  at 


43  McGilvray  St.  The  thesis  is 
“Enhancement  of  Macrophage 
Cytokine  Production  by  Cell-Free 
Fractions  of  Fermented  Milk.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Mansel  Griffiths. 


The  final  examination  of  Michael 
Fallon,  a PhD  candidate  in  the  De- 
partment of  History,  is  Oct.  12  at  1 
p.m.  in  Johnston  Hall  104.  The  the- 
sis is  “People  of  the  Covenant: 
Dutch  Reformed  Immigration  Into 
Canada  After  World  War  II."  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Terry  Crowley. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Big  Sister  Association  of  Guelph 
needs  35  volunteers  aged  18  and 
older  who  can  volunteer  three  to 
four  hours  a week  for  18  months,  to 
be  matched  with  Little  Sisters  aged 
five  to  16.  All  Big  Sister  volunteers 
are  required  to  attend  an  orientation 
training  session.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  824-0800. 


Oct.  1 is  the  date  of  Guelph’s  annual 
Catch  the  Wind,  Catch  the  Spirit  of 
Hope  ceremony  and  Breast  Cancer 
Awareness  Walk  to  commemorate 
the  14  women  who  die  each  day  in 
Canada  from  breast  cancer  and  to 
celebrate  those  living  with  the  dis- 
ease. The  event  begins  at  noon  at  Sil- 
vercreek  Park  (southeast  corner  of 
Edinburgh  at  Wellington).  For  more 
information,  call  824-4247  or 
824-5150. 


Canadian  Blood  Services  will  hold  a 
blood  donor  clinic  in  Guelph  Oct.  1 2 
from  1 to  8 p.m.  at  Harpo’s  Banquet 
Centre,  89  Dawson  Rd.  You  can 
donate  blood  if  you  are  between  17 
and  71  and  are  in  good  health.  To 
book  an  appointment,  call  1-888- 
376-6613,  Ext.  7100. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  meets 
Oct.  3 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Church.  Guest  speaker  Dick  Brim- 
mell  discusses  “Guelph  Marching  to 
a Different  Drummer.” 


The  15'h  annual  Guelph  Studio  Tour 
and  the  Guelph  Arts  Festival  are 
both  slated  for  Oct.  13  to  15.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.art-in-guelph.com. 


The  new  Bookshelf  presents  author 
Marion  Woodman  reading  from  her 
book  Bone:  Dying  Into  Life  Oct.  2 at  7 
p.m.  at  Chalmers  United  Church. 
Admission  is  $3,  with  proceeds 
going  to  the  Canadian  Cancer  Soci- 
ety. 


Anyone  turning  50  this  year  is 
invited  to  attend  a Y2K  birthday 
party  Oct.  21  at  the  Italian  Canadian 
Club.  For  more  information,  call 
824-7393  or  836-8258. 


Wellington  County  Museum  and 
Archives  presents  “Mother  Earth,” 
an  exhibition  of  textile  art,  until 
Nov.  5.  On  Oct.  1 , the  museum  hosts 
a harvest  home  festival,  with  dem- 
onstrations and  wagon  rides  from 
noon  to  4 p.m. 
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IHIS  'TS.SU  E 


2 B OF  G approves  employee 
pension  contribution  holiday. 


3 TEACHING  Support  Services 
officially  launches  WebCT. 


5 Trudeau’s  1983  visit  to 
campus  remembered. 


6 LEARNING  is  a forever  kind 
of  thing. 


7 Costume  supervisor’s  job 
is  a perfect  fit. 


9 Physical  Resources 

names  new  planning  director. 


Studies 
Find  Day 
Care  Is 
Falling 
Short 


Children  are  not  receiving 


the  stimulation  they  need 


The  maiority  of  children  in 
day-care  programs  in  Canada 
are  not  receiving  the  stimulation 
they  need  for  good  development  of 
social,  language  and  thinking  skills, 
two  new  studies  involving  U of  G 
researchers  have  found. 

Results  of  the  studies,  called  You 
Bet  I Care,  were  released  last  month 
in  Toronto  and  Vancouver  by  a 
team  of  researchers  that  included 
Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Family  Relations 
and  Applied  Nutrition,  who  is  co- 
director of  Guelph’s  Centre  for 
Families,  Work  and  Well-Being, 
and  U of  G adjunct  professor  Gillian 
Doherty.  Three  other  university- 
affiliated  researchers  from  across 
the  country  were  also  involved. 

The  studies  were  funded  by 
Child-Care  Visions  of  Human  Re- 
sources Development  Canada  and 
are  the  largest,  most  systematic  and 
most  multi-jurisdictional  studies 
ever  conducted  on  the  quality  of 
child  care  in  Canada.  Child-care 
centres  and  family- care  homes  in 
seven  provinces  and  territories  were 
observed  and  rated  according  to  the 
most  widely  respected  analytical 
tools  used  in  the  industry. 

The  studies  found  that  safe  envi- 
ronments with  supportive  adults 

Continued  on  page  10 


New  Dean  of  CPES  Appointed 

Memorial  University  chemist  will  begin  five-year  term  next  April 


Memorial  University  chemistry  professor 
Peter  Tremaine  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  the  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science,  effective  April  2,  2001.  His  five-year 
renewable  appointment  was  approved  at  the 
September  meeting  of  Board  of  Governors. 

Tremaine  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Waterloo  with  a B.Sc.  in  chemistry  in  1969  and  re- 
ceived a PhD  in  physical  chemistry  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta  in  1974.  He  held  a National 
Research  Council  post-doctoral  fellowship  joindy 
with  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Research  Institute  and 
McGill  University  before  joining  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada  Ltd.  as  an  assistant  research  officer  in 
1975. 

He  joined  the  Alberta  Research  Council  (ARC) 
as  associate  research  officer  in  1980,  later  serving 
as  senior  research  officer  and  then  manager  of  the 
Alberta  Oil  Sands  Technology  and  Research 
Authority/ ARC/industry  research  program.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  he  was  also  seconded  to  the  re- 
search authority  for  15  months  as  manager  of  the 
university  research  program  and  was  an  adjunct 
professor  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

In  1 99 1 , Tremaine  made  a major  career  change 
by  joining  the  faculty  of  Memorial  University  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  “I  made  the 
move  because  I was  attracted  by  the  opportunity 
to  lead  the  department’s  efforts  to  build  an  active 
graduate  program,  and  by  the  opportunity  to  pur- 
sue my  interest  in  areas  of  basic  science  related  to 
my  applied  research,”  he  says. 

During  his  two  terms  as  chemistry  head,  enrol- 
ment in  the  graduate  program  doubled,  first-year 
programs  were  revised,  and  undergraduate  enrol- 
ments grew.  In  1996,  the  department  hosted  the 
Canadian  Chemical  Conference  and  Exhibition. 
Throughout  his  tenure  at  Memorial,  Tremaine 


New  CPES  dean  Peter  Tremaine 


has  developed  a balanced  program  of  basic  re- 
search on  the  properties  of  aqueous  solutes  under 
extremes  of  temperature  and  pressure,  and  ap- 
plied research  that  uses  this  expertise  to  attack  spe- 
cific chemical  problems  relevant  to  electric  power 
generation,  hydrothermal  geochemistry  and  hy- 
drometallurgy. His  collaborative  work  with  On- 
tario Hydro  has  been  cited  by  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  as  a significant  contribution  to 
revisions  of  steam-generator  water  chemistry  con- 
trol guidelines  that  affect  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  thermal  power  stations  in  North  America. 

Tremaine’s  research  has  been  supported  by 
grants  from  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 


Research  Council  (NSERC),  New  Brunswick 
Power,  Ontario  Hydro,  Alberta  Energy,  the  Cana- 
dian Electrical  Association,  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Properties  of  Water  and  Steam 
(IAPWS),  the  Electric  Power  Research  Institute 
and  Du  Pont.  He  has  published  more  than  70  arti- 
cles in  reviewed  journals  and  conference  proceed- 
ings, 30  of  them  in  the  past  six  years,  and  has 
presented  papers  at  seminars  and  conferences 
around  the  world.  In  1997,  he  was  awarded  the 
Paul  Cohen  Award  by  the  57,h  International  Water 
Conference. 

He  is  president  of  the  IAPWS,  an  organization 
of  scientists  and  engineers  from  10  countries  who 
meet  annually  to  develop  water-property  stan- 
dards for  the  electric  power  industry.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  NSERC  research  grant  selection 
committee  for  physical/analytical  chemistry  and 
the  editorial  advisory  board  of  the  Journal  of 
Chemical  Thermodynamics.  He  chaired  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  University  Chemistry  Chairs  from 
1994  to  1996,  was  a member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Canadian  Society  for  Chemistry  from 
1994  to  1998  and  chaired  the  13"'  International 
Conference  on  Steam  and  Water  Properties  in  To- 
ronto last  year. 

Tremaine  says  he  was  attracted  to  his  new  posi- 
tion because  of  die  cohesive  nature  of  the  College 
of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science  and  the  op- 
portunity to  build  new  programs  and  research  ex- 
pertise. 

“There  is  a synergy  between  the  pure  and  ap- 
plied sciences,”  he  says.  “By  combining  the  physi- 
cal, computational  and  engineering  sciences  in  a 
single  college,  the  University  of  Guelph  has  cre- 
ated opportunities  for  innovative  programs  in 
teaching  and  research  that  cross  disciplinary  lines. 

Continued  on  page  10 


Two  to  Receive  Honorary  Degrees 
at  Fall  Convocation  Ceremonies 


University  to  award  650  degrees  and  diplomas  Oct.  16  to  18 


UOF  G will  award  two  honorary 
degrees  and  about  650  degrees 
and  diplomas  during  fall  convo- 
cation ceremonies  Oct.  16  to  18  in 
War  Memorial  Hall.  All  ceremonies 
begin  at  7:30  p.m. 

Honorary  degrees  will  be 
awarded  to  Maarten  Chrispeels,  di- 
rector of  the  Centre  for  Molecular 
Agriculture  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  San  Diego,  and  Marian 
Stamp  Dawkins,  a professor  of  bio- 
logical sciences  and  animal  behav- 
iour at  Somerville  College  at  Oxford 
University. 

In  addition,  Gordon  Nixon, 
founder  of  the  U of  G Alumni  Asso- 
ciation (UGAA),  will  receive  the  in- 
augural Lincoln  Alexander  Medal  of 


Distinguished  Service,  and  two  re- 
tired faculty  members  will  be  named 
University  professors  emeriti  — 
Prof.  Richard  Protz,  Land  Resource 
Science,  and  Prof.  Ronald  Harris, 
Environmental  Biology. 

Fall  convocation  will  also  mark 
the  graduation  of  the  first  class  of 
HAFA’s  MBA  in  hospitality  and 
tourism  program. 

Chrispeels  will  receive  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  science  degree  and  give 
the  convocation  address  Oct.  16 
during  the  opening-day  ceremony 
for  the  College  of  Biological  Science, 
College  of  Arts  and  Ontario  Veteri- 
nary College.  He  is  an  eminent  plant 
physiologist  who  has  made  many 
major  contributions  to  plant  biology 


during  his  career.  He  and  his 
colleagues  discovered  aquaporins  — 
water  channel  membrane  proteins 
— which  revolutionized  the  way 
plant  physiologists  view  water 
movement  in  plants.  He  has  also 
contributed  to  the  production  of 
transgenic  plants  with  insect- 
resistant  seeds. 

The  Oct.  17  ceremony  will  recog- 
nize students  graduating  from  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  the 
College  of  Physical  and  Engineering 
Science.  Dawkins  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  degree 
and  address  the  graduands.  She  has 
had  a major  influence  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  study  of  animal  wel- 
fare as  a scientific  discipline.  She 


researches  animal  cognition  and  as- 
sesses self-awareness  and  signalling 
in  domesticated  animals  and  is  cur- 
rently trying  to  recognize  aspects  of 
the  environment  that  have  signifi- 
cant effects  on  those  animals. 

NLxon,  Protz  and  Harris  will  also 
be  honoured  during  Tuesday  night’s 
ceremony.  Nixon,  a 1937  graduate  of 
OAC,  helped  establish  the  UGAA  in 
1966  and  served  as  its  inaugural 
president.  He  was  named  Alumnus 
of  Honour  in  1978  and  was  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Alumni  Volunteer 
Award  in  1994.  During  his  lengthy 
career,  Nixon  had  a varied  and  ex- 
tensive management  background, 
including  membership  in  many  pro- 
Continued  on  page  10 
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we’re  the  #1 


More  than 
1100  Locations; 
Worldwide 


artists 


Independently 
owned  means 
outstanding 


A Full  Service  Travel  Agency 

• Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 

• Air.  Car,  Hotel,  Train.  Cruise  & Insurance 

• 24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 

• Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 

• Holland  Travel  Professionals 

• Vacation  Installment  Plan 


UAIEimBE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 

304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


CALLINGS 

WITH  GREGG  LEVOY 

FREE  TALK: 

Friday,  Oct.  27,  noon,  Bookshelf  Greenroom 

LECTURE: 

Friday,  Oct.  27,  8 p.m., 

War  Memorial  Hall,  University  of  Guelph,  $30 

WORKSHOP: 

Saturday,  Oct.  28, 9 a.m.  to  6 p.m., 

Arboretum,  University  of  Guelph,  $180 

Tickets  and  books  are  available  at  the  Bookshelf. 

For  more  information,  call  824-4120,  Ext.  3829,  OR  visit 
www.uoguelph.ca/cfww. 


fN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


FOR  THE  GUELPH  AREA 
LET  BILL ’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

• #1  in  Sales  Ends  (Individual  Unassisted  Sales) 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998 

• Top  100  in  Canada  — ‘‘Canada’s  Best  Real 
Estate  Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000 
agents  in  1992) 

• When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 

824-9050 


BILL  GREEN 

B.Sc.(Agr.),  ‘71  OAC, 


Assoc  Broker 


CAN  VISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 


766-7676 


Pension  Contribution  Holiday 
Approved  for  Employees 

Additional  pension  plan  enhancements  will  protect  retirees  from  inflation 


Uof  G employees  will  see  an 
increase  in  their  take-home 
pay  this  week,  following  the  Board  of 
Governors’  decision  to  waive 
employee  contributions  to  the 
University  pension  plans  for  a year, 
beginning  with  the  Oct.  12  pay.  The 
amount  of  additional  take-home  pay 
employees  will  receive  is  based  on 
the  pension  plan  they  belong  to  and 
their  salary  level,  says  Vic  Reimer, 
assistant  vice-president  (human 
resources). 

Individual  employee  contribu- 
tions to  the  pension  plans  range 
from  3.75  per  cent  to  6.5  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  plan  and  whether 
contributions  are  made  on  earnings 
under  or  over  the  year’s  maximum 
pensionable  earnings,  as  established 
by  the  Canada  Custom  and  Revenue 
Agency  (formerly  Revenue  Canada). 

The  proposal  to  waive  employee 
contributions  for  one  year  originally 
came  from  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Pensions  and  Benefits  (ACPB), 
which  has  representation  from  the  U 
of  G Faculty  Association  and  all  staff 
groups  on  campus,  says  Reimer.  It 
was  then  discussed  by  the  Working 
Group  on  Pension  Issues,  a joint 
committee  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  University  administra- 
tion and  members  of  the  ACPB 
executive,  which  presented  it  to  the 
B of  G Committee  on  Pensions  and 
Benefits.  The  proposal  received  full 
board  approval  Sept.  28. 

ACPB  chair  Doug  Blain  of  Com- 
puting and  Communications  Serv- 
ices says  that  “given  the  tremendous 
performance  of  the  pension  plans  in 
recent  years,  there  was  certainly  am- 
ple room  for  a one-year  employee 
pension  contribution  holiday,  and 


we  made  it  a priority  that  would 
benefit  all  employees  but  would  pose 
no  peril  to  the  pension  plan.  The 
University  has  had  a contribution 
holiday  for  almost  five  years  and,  in 
fact,  cannot  by  law  contribute  right 
now  because  of  the  surplus  in  the 
plans.  So  it  was  thought  that  the  em- 
ployee contribution  holiday  would 
be  a great  way  of  helping  out  existing 
employees  in  terms  of  putting 
money  in  their  pocket.” 

The  one-time  cost  of  the  em- 
ployee contribution  holiday  is  equal 
to  $7.75  million  of  the  pension 
plans’  surplus. 

During  the  holiday  period,  retire- 
ment pensions  will  continue  to  ac- 
crue, says  Reimer,  and  there  will  be 
no  impact  on  the  pension  benefits 
employees  receive  when  they  retire. 
There  may  be  an  impact  on  employ- 
ees who  leave  the  University  and  take 
the  option  of  transferring  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  their  pension  contri- 
butions, plus  interest,  to  another 
registered  pension  plan. 

As  the  pension  contribution  holi- 
day begins,  Reimer  encourages  U of 
G employees  to  review  their  finan- 
cial situation  to  determine  if  it  would 
be  best  to  use  the  additional  income 
generated  by  the  holiday  to  contrib- 
ute to  an  RRSP.  He  notes  that  the 
holiday  will  neither  increase  nor  de- 
crease an  individual’s  RRSP  room, 
but  employees  with  RRSP  room 
available  have  the  option  of  redirect- 
ing earnings  that  would  normally  be 
contributed  to  their  U of  G pension 
plan  to  the  University’s  group  RRSP 
through  the  Royal  Bank.  Contribu- 
tions can  be  made  biweekly  directly 
from  an  employee’s  pay,  and  tax  sav- 
ings are  provided  immediately.  To 


redirect  your  normal  pension  con- 
tribution to  the  group  RRSP,  call 
your  Human  Resources  service 
assistant  at  Ext.  3374. 

Blain  adds  that  the  ACPB,  in  rec- 
ommending the  pension  contribu- 
tion holiday  for  current  employees, 
also  wanted  to  ensure  a balance  was 
maintained  for  retired  employees,  so 
it  recommended  two  enhancements 
to  University  pension  plans  to  pro- 
tect pensioners  from  inflation. 
Reimer  notes  that  the  University  ad- 
ministration has  consistently  sup- 
ported ad  hoc  inflation  adjustments 
as  a high  priority.  The  changes  were 
approved  by  B of  G and  went  into  ef- 
fect Sept.  30. 

A 1998/99  ad  hoc  inflation  ad- 
justment will  increase  retirees’  basic 
monthly  pension  payments  by  0.5 
per  cent.  This  adjustment  is  equal  to 
one-half  the  increase  in  Canada’s 
consumer  price  index  (CPI)  for  the 
pension  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1999. 
A 1999/2000  ad  hoc  adjustment  will 
increase  retirees’  basic  monthly  pen- 
sion payments  by  two  per  cent. 
When  added  to  the  0.23-per-cent  in- 
flation adjustment  provided  to  retir- 
ees under  the  provisions  of  the  plan, 
pension  payments  will  be  increased 
by  a total  of  2.23  per  cent,  the  full  in- 
crease in  the  CPI  for  the  pension 
plan  year  ending  Sept.  30,  2000. 

Human  Resources  will  hold  an 
information  session  Oct.  19  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.  in  the  Whippletree 
on  Level  4 of  the  University  Centre. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  session, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  about  changes  to  the  pen- 
sion plans.  During  the  second  half,  a 
Royal  Bank  representative  will 
outline  the  group  RRSP  option. 


Be  a Sport  for  the  United  Way 


WANT  to  work  your  way  to 
the  top?  You  can  do  it  for  a 
good  cause  by  signing  on  with  the  U 
of  G contingent  of  United  Way 
supporters  who  will  climb  the  CN 
Tower  Oct.  22.  Transportation  will 
be  provided,  but  climbers  need  a 
minimum  of  $25  in  pledges  and  the 
stamina  to  mount  the  1,776  steps  of 
the  world’s  tallest  staircase.  To 
register,  send  e-mail  co  uniteway@ 
cfsl.  uoguelph.ca. 

If  you’re  more  of  an  armchair 
athlete,  you  can  contribute  to  the 
United  Way  by  turning  out  Oct.  14 
for  the  homecoming  football  game 
between  the  Gryphons  and  the  Con- 


cordia Stingers.  One  dollar  from 
each  admission  ticket  will  go  to  the  U 
of  G United  Way  campaign.  The 
game  begins  at  2 p.m.  at  Alumni  Sta- 
dium. 

Individual  departments  and 
units  across  campus  are  planning  a 
variety  of  fund-raising  events  in  sup- 
port of  the  United  Way.  On  Oct.  12, 
Animal-Care  Services  will  hold  a ba- 
zaar, barbecue,  garage  sale  and  bake 
sale  from  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  the 
Central  Animal  Facility. 

On  Oct.  18,  Independent  Study 
will  hold  its  fourth  annual  United 
Way  garage  sale  from  9:30  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.  outside  the  main  entrance  of 


Johnston  Hall.  The  rain  location  is 
the  foyer  to  the  porter’s  desk  on  the 
main  floor  of  Johnston  Hall. 

The  Health  and  Performance 
Centre  is  holding  a number  of  events 
in  support  of  the  United  Way,  in- 
cluding a jelly  bean  count  this  week 
and  a coffee  and  bake  sale  Oct.  25 
from  noon  to  4 p.m.  On  Nov.  1 from 
1 1 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  a donation  to  the 
campus  campaign  will  earn  you  a 
chance  to  try  out  your  putting  skills 
on  a special  Health  and  Performance 
Centre  course.  And  on  Nov.  22,  nu- 
tritionist Heidi  Smith  will  give  a talk 
on  healthy  eating.  To  register  for  the 
session,  call  767-5011. 
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HOPPER  LECTURE  SET 

The  2000  Hopper  Lecture  in 
International  Development 
will  be  delivered  by  Niels 
Roling  of  the  Department  of 
Communication  and  Inno- 
vation Studies  at  Wagenin- 
gen  Agricultural  University 
Oct.  24  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Room  113  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building. 
His  topic  is  “Gateway  to  the 
Global  Garden:  Beta/ 

Gamma  Science  for  Dealing 
with  Ecological  Rational- 
ity.” For  more  details,  call 
Isobel  Lander  in  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs,  Ext.  6904. 

POVERTY  AND  HUNGER  FOCUS 
OF  WORLD  FOOD  DAY  SESSION 

To  mark  World  Food  Day,  U of  G 
and  the  Canadian  Foodgrains  Bank 
will  present  a satellite  presentation 
and  panel  discussion  on  “Poverty 
and  Hunger:  The  Tragic  Link”  Oct. 
16  from  noon  to  2 p.m.  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall.  The  video  teleconfer- 
ence will  feature  Amartya  Sen,  a 
Nobel  Laureate  in  economics  and 
an  expert  on  hunger  alleviation  and 
food  security.  For  more  details,  call 
Prof.  Eric  Beauchamp  at  Ext.  3239 
or  send  e-mail  to  ebeaucha@Lrs. 
uoguelph.ca. 


tjgEO  P T E 


STEPHEN  LEWIS  KICKS  OFF 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SERIES 

Stephen  Lewis,  former  Canadian 
ambassador  to  the  UN,  will  deliver 
the  first  lecture  in  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences’  2000 
Kenneth  Hammond  Lectures  on 
Environment,  Energy  and  Re- 
sources. Lewis  will  discuss  “Poli- 
tics, Resources  and  the  Environ- 
ment: A Witch’s  Brew?”  Oct.  12. 
Next  up  is  University  of  Western 
Ontario  geologist  William  Fyfe, 
who  explains  “Needed  New  Sys- 
tems for  Truly  Sustainable  Life 
Support  and  a Positive  Planetary 
Experience  for  All  People”  Oct.  1 9. 
On  Oct.  26,  the  topic  is  “Water, 
Population  and  Environment: 
Challenges  for  the  21"  Century” 
with  Sandra  Postel  of  the  U.S. 
Global  Water  Policy  Project.  Lec- 
tures begin  at  7 p.m.  at  War  Memo- 
rial Hall.  Admission  is  free. 


WELCOMING  A NEW  ADDITION 


Fmrn  l 8 t and  Partne;s  officially  opened  the  $9.4-million  Thornbrough  Building  addition  Sept  2c 
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TSS  Officially  Launches  WebCT 


Software  allows  educators  to  create  sophisticated  Web-based  learning  environments 


LEADERSHIP  AWARDS  OFFERED 

Applications  are  being  sought  for 
the  Gordon  Nixon  Leadership 
Awards,  established  in  recognition 
of  1937  OAC  graduate  Gordon 
Nixon  for  his  contributions  to  stu- 
dent life  and  fund-raising  at  U of  G. 
Annual  grant  funding  of  $10,000, 
provided  by  the  Annual  Fund,  is 
available  to  campus-based  student 
organizations  to  support  signifi- 
cant new  initiatives  that  promote 
student  involvement,  service  and 
leadership.  Application  deadline  is 
Oct.  31.  Applications  are  available 
at  contact@osa. uoguelph.ca  or  the 
University  Centre  Info  Desk. 


FAIR  EXPLORES  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  GRADS 

Career  Services  is  sponsoring 
“Beyond  Graduation:  An  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Fair”  Oct.  24 
from  11  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard. 


Things  have  never  been  better 
for  U of  G faculty  and  students 
when  it  comes  to  teaching  and 
learning  via  the  World  Wide  Web. 

Earlier  this  month,  Teaching 
Support  Services  (TSS)  officially 
launched  WebCT  and  its  Courselink 
portal,  celebrating  a successful  first 
year  of  on-campus  delivery  of  a wide 
range  of  Web-based  courses,  says 
Aldo  Caputo,  manager  of  learning 
technologies  and  courseware  devel- 
opment in  TSS. 

“The  launch  provided  a welcome 
opportunity  to  showcase  the  efforts 
of  the  faculty  involved  and  recognize 
the  departments  and  individuals 
who  were  instrumental  in  imple- 
menting and  supporting  this  strate- 
gic direction  of  the  University,”  he 
says. 

WebCT  is  a software  package  that 
allows  educators  without  a lot  of 
technical  expertise  to  create  sophisti- 
cated Web-based  learning  environ- 
ments. The  concept  is  simple.  The 
page  designer,  usually  the  professor 
or  course  instructor,  receives  a Web 
site  shell  with  built-in  “tools”  that 
significantly  simplify  the  task  of  cre- 
ating a course  Web  site.  WebCT  also 
allows  users  to  import  existing  Web 
pages  designed  in  other  programs. 

The  WebCT  program  has  been 
available  on  a limited  basis  for  the 
past  year.  “We  didn’t  really  promote 
it  during  this  time,”  says  Caputo. 
“We  just  started  on  a small  scale  with 
about  30  courses,  but  it’s  really  taken 
off  from  there.  We’ve  come  a long 
way  in  a short  time.” 

Currently,  110  course  sites  serve 
14,000  students  across  all  disciplines. 

TSS  provides  the  initial  technical 
and  instructional  design  support. 
Once  course  sites  are  in  place,  TSS 
continues  to  help  instructors  with 


course  maintenance  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  any  design  or  technical  issues 
that  arise.  Computing  and  Commu- 
nications Services  (CCS)  installs  the 
software  and  maintains  the  technical 
infrastructure,  and  the  Office  of  Reg- 
istrarial  Services  provides  regularly 
updated  class  lists. 

“WebCT  was  a natural  choice  for 
U of  G,”  says  Caputo.  “We  have  a 
long  history  of  supporting  technol- 
ogy to  spur  teaching  and  learning. 
We  are  driven  by  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation and  desire  to  improve  learn- 
ing. This  is  an  exciting  time,  and  new 
technology  is  shaping  how  and  what 
we  learn." 

WebCT  co-ordinator  Richard 
Gorrie  notes  that  the  software  pack- 
age allows  designers  to  publish 
course  Web  pages,  link  to  external 
resources,  create  quizzes  and  tests, 
track  student  progress  and  allow  stu- 
dents access  to  their  marks.  WebCT 
is  also  one  of  two  accepted  methods 
of  submitting  grades  electronically 
to  the  Office  of  Registrarial  Services. 

“WebCT  is  an  excellent  way  for 
faculty  to  enhance  their  classroom 
teaching  and  provide  students  with  a 
variety  of  online  resources,”  Gorrie 


The  Courselink  portal  serves  as 
the  main  entry  point  to  WebCT- 
based  courses,  offering  resources  for 
both  students  and  professors,  such 
as  handouts,  other  University  links, 
pertinent  announcements,  and  ways 
of  reaching  TSS  or  obtaining  other 
technical  help. 

When  students  log  in  with  their 
password,  they  are  presented  with  a 
fist  of  their  current  WebCT-based 
courses.  From  each  course  home 
page,  they  select  from  various  com- 
ponents the  course  instructor  has 
chosen  to  include  — self-tests  or 


marked  quizzes  with  diagnostic  feed- 
back, local  or  international  Web  re- 
sources, onVme  conferences  vAtiv 
other  students  in  the  course,  assign- 
ment information,  notes,  course- 
related  graphic  components  or  video 
clips  illustrating  course  concepts. 

“I  am  using  WebCT  to  provide 
practice  quizzes  to  my  students,”  says 
Prof.  Heidi  Schraft  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Science.  “They  can  use 
them  as  a self-study  tool  to  prepare 
for  the  graded  quizzes  written  in 
class.  They  really  appreciate  this  new 
tool.” 

Prof.  Bob  Balahura,  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry,  calls  WebCT  “a 
very  robust  medium  for  delivering 
quizzes.”  His  course  site  currendy 
delivers  quizzes  to  more  than  1,300 
students  in  his  first-year  chemistry 
course. 

“WebCT  is  really  making  a differ 
ence  in  the  way  students  learn,”  says 
Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic). 

WebCT  has  also  been  effective  in 
delivering  components  of  OVC’s 
new  curriculum  and  was  recently  in- 
corporated in  the  Web  support  pro- 
vided by  several  service  and  support 
units,  including  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre,  Co- 
operative Education  Services,  the 
Learning  Commons  and  the  Learn- 
ing Opportunities  Program. 

It’s  expected  that  WebCT  use  will 
continue  to  grow  on  campus  as  more 
and  more  instructors  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  it  provides  for 
online  learning,  says  Caputo. 

“Workshops,  design  cafes  and  in- 
dividual consultations  offered  by  the 
TSS  team  will  help  instructors  as  they 
design  and  develop  courses  in  this  ef- 
fective new  learning  environment," 
he  says. 


NASBY  TO  GIVE  TALKS 

Judith  Nasby,  director  of  the  Mac- 
donald Stewart  Art  Centre,  will  give 
a public  lecture  this  month  at  the 
Delaware  Seminar,  an  interdiscipli- 
nary seminar  representing  the 
departments  of  art,  history,  English 
and  museum  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware.  She  will  discuss 
“Spirit  Imagery  in  Baker  Lake  Inuit 
Art.  ’ Nasby  will  also  speak  at  the 
opening  of  the  exhibition  “The 
Storytellers’  Hand:  Canadian  Inuit 
Drawings  From  the  Collection  of 
Frederick  and  Lucy  Herman”  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  Art 
Museum.  She  is  guest  curator  of  the 
Herman  Collection,  the  largest  col- 
lection of  Canadian  Inuit  drawings 
in  the  United  States. 

RESEARCH  COMMUNICATIONS 
EARNS  NATIONAL  KUDOS 

U of  G’s  research  communications 
was  well  represented  in  the  winners’ 
circle  at  this  year’s  Canadian  Farm 
Writers’  Federation  annual  writing 
and  broadcasting  awards  ceremony. 
Research  magazine  editor  Owen 
Roberts  picked  up  a bronze  award 
in  the  best  periodicals  category  for 
this  spring’s  “Good  Food”  issue  of 
the  Research  magazine,  which  high- 
lighted the  integrated  activities  of 
food  researchers  across  campus. 
SPARK  senior  student  writer  Carol 
Pilley  received  a bronze  award  in 
the  radio  category  for  a CBC  Radio 
commentary  about  risk  communi- 
cation and  biotechnology.  And 
former  SPARK  writer  Helen 
Fallding,  now  a reporter  at  the  Win- 
nipeg  Free  Press,  won  a gold  in  the 
daily  news  reporting  category  for  a 
feature  on  the  Manitoba  flood. 


SHUTE  SPEAKS  IN  AFRICA 

Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  ofthe  Cen- 
tre for  International  Programs,  gave 
an  invited  presentation  to  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Interna 
tional  Education  Association  of 
South  Africa  in  Durban.  His  talk 
was  titled  "Challenges  of  Studying 
in  Africa:  A Canadian  Perspective. 

TWO  TO  LEAD  SEMINAR  ON 
ONLINE  LEARNING  PORTALS 

U of  G’s  Office  of  Open  Learning 
has  received  an  invitation  from  the 
Telelearning  Network  of  Centres  of 
Excellence  (NCE)  to  conduct  a 
seminar  on  online  learning  portals 
for  the  Global  Educators  Network 
(GEN).  Prof.  Steve  Scadding,  Zool 
ogy,  and  Linda  Gibson,  a distance 
education  specialist,  will  conduct 
the  online  seminar.  The  GEN  links 
teachers  and  faculty  worldwide, 
expanding  the  international  scope 
of  telelearning  and  NCE  research. 


NUTRITIONISTS  GIVE  TALKS 

Prof.  Heather  Keller  and  Marg 
Hedley  of  the  Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition 
gave  a presentation  on  Action  Nutri- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Nutrition  Education  in 
Charleston,  S.C.,  this  summer.  They 
also  presented  posters  and  papers 
with  students  Amie  Gibbs,  Jackie 
McKenzie  and  Sharon  Kirkpatrick 
at  the  annual  Dietitians  of  Canada 
conference  in  Ottawa. 
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U of  G Workforce  Analysis  Will  Strengthen 
Employment  Equity  Efforts  on  Campus 


Findings  give  clearer  picture  of  workplace  composition  at  U of  G and  point  to  areas  where  improvements  will  be  sought  in  next  step 


A RECENT  ANALYSIS  of  U of  G’s 
workforce  is  an  important  step 
that  will  strengthen  employment 
equity  efforts  on  campus,  says  Pat 
Case,  director  of  the  Human  Rights 
and  Equity  Office  (HREO). 

The  findings  from  the  analysis  — 
outlined  in  the  Report  of  the  Em- 
ployment Equity  Workforce  Analy- 
sis — build  on  “very  good  work” 
already  conducted  by  the  University 
in  this  area,  says  Case.  They  also  give 
the  campus  a clearer  picture  of  the 
composition  of  its  workplace  and 
point  to  areas  where  improvements 
will  be  sought  in  a second  crucial 
step,  a review  of  the  University’s  em- 
ployment systems. 

Conducted  by  employment  eq- 
uity consultants  under  the  direction 
of  Case  and  the  Employment  Equity 
Committee  (EEC),  the  workforce 
analysis  followed  Federal  Contrac- 
tors Program  guidelines.  To  qualify 
for  federal  contracts  worth  more 
than  $200,000,  including  research 
contracts,  organizations  must  abide 
by  federal  requirements  to  move  to- 
wards employment  equity.  The 
guidelines  require  organizations  to 
gather  data  on  workforce  composi- 
tion and  to  assess  whether  there  is 
adequate  representation  of  members 
of  designated  groups  — Aboriginal 
Peoples,  persons  with  disabilities, 
visible  minorities  and  women  — in 
the  internal  workforce.  Organiza- 
tions are  also  required  to  develop 
and  implement  plans  to  remedy 
under-representation. 

The  guidelines  state  that  employ- 
ment equity  is  achieved  when  mem- 
bers of  designated  groups  are 
represented  in  proportion  to  their 
availability  in  the  external  labour 
market  from  which  an  organization 
recruits.  The  workforce  analysis  is 


meant  to  identify  where  under- 
representation exists. 

With  completion  of  the  work- 
force analysis,  the  next  step  is  an  em- 
ployment systems  review  (ESR)  to 
see  if  there  are  any  barriers  to  equity 
in  the  organization’s  employment 
policies,  procedures  and  practices, 
says  Case. 

U of  G employees  were  asked  in  a 
survey  this  year  to  indicate  whether 
they  belong  to  a designated  group. 
By  the  April  7 deadline,  completed 
surveys  had  been  returned  by  70  per 
cent  of  regular  full-time  employees 
and  those  employees  on  temporary 
full-time  appointments  greater  than 
or  equal  to  12  months.  The  survey 
found  that  among  regular  full-time 
employees,  half  are  members  of  a 
designated  group.  To  determine 
workforce  representation,  internal 
data  were  compared  with  Statistics 
Canada  census  data  and  data  on  per- 
sons with  disabilities. 

Among  the  principal  findings  of 
the  analysis  is  that  on  the  main  cam- 
pus, there  is  a higher  proportion  of 
women  working  in  temporary  full- 
time and  part-time  jobs  and  in  tem- 
porary full-time  appointments 
greater  or  equal  to  12  months  than  in 
regular  full-time  jobs.  Visible  mi- 
norities are  also  more  likely  to  be 
working  in  temporary  full-time  and 
part-time  appointments  than  in 
regular  full-time  jobs. 

In  terms  of  representation,  the 
analysis  found  that,  generally, 
women  and  visible  minorities  expe- 
rience under-representation  in  most 
occupational  groups,  says  Case. 

“People  with  disabilities  and 
Aboriginal  Peoples  also  experience 
under-representation  in  some  occu- 
pational groups,"  he  says,  “but  in  the 
case  of  people  with  disabilities,  the 


IS  IT  TIME  FOR  YOUR 
PETS  ANNUAL 
CHECK-UP? 


The  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital 
invites  pet-owning 
members  of  the 
University  community 
to  our  Community 
Wellness  Clinic  which 
operates  Friday 
afternoons  and 
Saturday  mornings. 


Please  call  Ext.  4198  or 
823-8830  for  an  appointment  and 
information  on  fees. 


available  federal  data  are  inadequate, 
and  in  the  case  of  Aboriginal  Peo- 
ples, their  external  availability  is  very 
low  in  certain  occupational  groups. 
The  consultants  have  recommended 
that  our  ESR  examine  our  policies, 
procedures  and  practices  for  barriers 
to  the  employment  of  these  two  des- 
ignated groups.” 

Case  adds  that  although  the  sur- 
vey did  not  ask  questions  about  sex- 
ual orientation,  the  Employment 
Equity  Committee,  together  with  the 
consultants,  resolved  that  during  the 
ESR  phase,  the  University  would  ex- 
amine the  policies,  procedures  and 
practices  for  barriers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  people  based  on  their  sexual 
orientation. 

Case  says  the  ESR  will  shed  much 
more  light  on  the  survey’s  findings. 
For  example,  because  working  part 
time  is  a preference  for  some  em- 


ployees, such  as  those  with  young 
families,  the  disproportion  in  some 
of  the  numbers  may  indicate  a re- 
sponsiveness on  the  University’s  part 
to  these  employees’  needs.  Alterna- 
tively, it  may  reflect  that  barriers  to 
securing  regular  full-time  jobs  exist 
for  these  employees. 

“The  ESR  will  determine  and  ad- 
dress what  kinds  of  barriers  may  ex- 
ist in  our  policies,  procedures  and 
practices,”  he  says.  “It  will  also  allow 
us  to  address  circumstances  in  which 
opportunities  could  be  created  for 
people  who  already  work  for  the 
University  to  move  into  non- 
traditional  areas  of  work.” 

The  ESR,  also  to  be  conducted  by 
the  employment  equity  consultants 
under  the  direction  of  Case  and  the 
EEC,  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  fall 
2000  and  winter  2001.  Its  results, 
along  with  estimates  of  future  open- 


ings, will  be  used  to  inform  the 
development  of  recommendations 
for  setting  employment  equity  goals. 

Case  notes  that  goals  differ 
greatly  from  quotas.  "Quotas  are  a 
mandate  to  fill  a certain  number  of 
positions  with  designated-group 
members.  If  there  is  no  qualified 
designated-group  candidate  for  a 
position,  it  remains  vacant  under  a 
quota  system.  Goals  are  realistic  hir- 
ing and  promotion  targets.” 

Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president 
(finance  and  administration),  says 
she  looks  forward  to  receiving  the  re- 
sults of  the  ESR  because  “they  will 
guide  us  in  setting  and  meeting  our 
employment  equity  goals.” 

An  executive  summary  of  the 
workforce  analysis  will  be  available 
on  the  Web  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
hre.  For  a copy  of  the  full  report,  call 
the  HREO  at  Ext.  3275. 


Funding  Available  for  Women’s 
Campus  Safety  Initiatives 


The  Women’s  Campus  Safety 
Initiatives  Committee  invites 
creative,  innovative  proposals  from 
all  members  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  community  to  receive 
support  under  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities’ 
annual  grant  for  women’s  safety 
initiatives. 

The  ministry  has  again  provided 
$50,000  to  implement  the  findings 
from  safety  audits,  to  educate  and  in- 
form staff  and  students  about  safety 
and  security  issues,  and  to  support 
programs  that  will  address  the  safety 


and  security  needs  of  female  students 
and  staff. 

The  committee  especially  en- 
courages proposals  from  or  on  behalf 
of  the  following  at-risk  campus 
populations:  women  with  disabili- 
ties, female  shift  workers,  women  in 
non-traditional  studies,  lesbians,  bi- 
sexual women,  women  of  colour, 
aboriginal  women  and  female  con- 
tinuing education  students. 

Application  guidelines  are  avail- 
able from  the  Human  Rights  and  Eq- 
uity Office  or  its  Web  site,  www. 
uoguelph.ca/hre/WCSI.htm,  the 


Central  Student  Association,  the 
Graduate  Students’  Association,  the 
Women’s  Resource  Centre,  Security 
Services,  Student  Housing  Services, 
the  Munford  Centre  and  the  Centre 
for  Students  with  Disabilities.  Propos- 
als must  include  a detailed  budget  and 
must  be  submitted  by  Nov.  6 at  4 p.m. 
to  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Of- 
fice at  15  University  Ave.  E.  or  by  fax 
to  822-1131. 

For  more  information,  call 
Mahejabeen  Ebrahim,  chair  of  the 
Women’s  Campus  Safety  Initiatives 
Committee,  at  Ext.  6025. 
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Abacus  Computers  is  proud  to  present  the  power  and  versatility  of  the  Gateway 
lineup  to  the  Guelph  area.  With  the  ability  to  choose  from  hundreds  of  software 
and  peripheral  products,  Gateway  is  sure  to  be  able  to  meet  your  requirements 
Call  us  today  to  have  one  of  our  Gateway  specialist  help  you  personalize  your 
system  or  go  to  www.gateway.com/ca  and  configure  your  own  Gateway  system 

and  then  call  us  at  519-837-1350! 


Abcicu/ 

Computer/ 


Your  source  in  Guelph  and  surrounding  area  for 
Gateway  products,  peripherals  and  software 

485  Silvercreek  Parkway  North,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  7K5 
(519)  837-1350  www.abacuspc.on.ca 
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A Fitting  Role 

Costume  supervisor  shows  drama  students  how  to  dress  the  part 


by  Stacey  Curry  Gunn 


Jill  Gill  faces  a bloody  challenge  this  fall.  Fake 
blood,  actually,  but  tricky  to  deal  with 
nonetheless.  U of  G’s  drama  program  is 
mounting  Dracula  at  the  Inner  Stage,  and  it’s  up 
to  Gill  to  oversee  the  creation  of  an  elaborate  ensemble 
of  Victorian  costumes  that  will  survive  the  bloodletting 
during  the  play’s  six-night  run  in  November. 

As  a graduate  of  U of  G’s  consumer  studies  program 
in  textiles  and  clothing,  Gill  knows  all  the  tricks  of  her 
trade.  She’s  been  the  drama  program’s  costume  supervi- 
sor since  1982,  shepherding  groups  of  students  through 
the  costume-making  process  semester  after  semester. 

All  drama  majors  are  required  to  take  two  technical 
courses  where  they  learn  how  to  make  costumes,  props 
and  sets,  and  handle  lighting  and  sound. 

“The  great  majority  of  students  in  the  program  have 
had  little  or  no  sewing  experience,  so  I teach  them  to  sew 
and  offer  them  a project  they  can  see  through  from  be- 
ginning to  end,”  says  Gill.  “One  of  the  challenges  is  to 
marry  students  with  a project  they  can  handle,  so  they 
can  increase  their  skill  level  from  start  to  finish.” 

This  semester,  Gill  will  supervise  18  students,  each 
working  on  a costume  or  piece  of  a costume.  Dracula 
calls  for  about  40  outfits  for  the  cast  of  nine,  so  she  will 
round  out  the  wardrobe  by  pulling  additional  pieces 
from  an  extensive  stock  collection. 

“Some  actors  play  more  than  one  character,  and  it’s  a 
costuming  challenge  to  help  the  audience  recognize  a character 
by  what  they  wear,"  she  says. 

The  stock  collection  is  housed  partly  in  Gill’s  workroom  be- 
side the  theatre.  Stacks  of  neatly  labelled  boxes  contain  an  amaz- 
ing assortment  of  odds  and  ends,  ranging  from  sleeves,  collars 
and  cuffs  to  shirts,  trim  and  scraps  of  fabric  sorted  by  colour. 
Rows  of  shelves  hold  shoes,  boots,  ties,  belts,  hats,  wigs,  masks 
and  jewelry. 

“A  lot  of  people  donate  clothing  and  accessories  to  the 
drama  department,”  says  Gill.  “I’m  very  pleased  they  think  of 
us.  We  especially  appreciate  things  like  old  uniforms  and  hats; 
they’re  not  easy  to  come  by.” 

In  two  long  rows  of  lockers  in  a hallway  beneath  the  theatre 
are  actual  costumes  saved  from  previous  productions.  Long 
Victorian  dresses  with  heavy  full  skirts  spill  from  one  locker, 
while  another  yields  a cartoonish  bishop’s  gown,  complete  with 
an  18-inch-high  mitre  and  boots  on  10-inch  platforms  of  Styro- 
foam and  fibreglass  — a getup  that  made  the  actor  in  Jean  Ge- 
net’s The  Balcony  look  about  nine  feet  tall,  Gill  recalls. 

Her  favourite  outfit  is  a cream-coloured  Elizabethan-era 
dress  with  a fully  boned  bodice  that  would  have  required  about 
40  hours  of  work  by  an  experienced  corset  maker,  she  notes. 
Quince,  Bottom  and  the  fairies  and  nobility  from  Shakespeare’s 
A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  would  all  find  suitable  apparel 
here,  as  the  drama  program  has  mounted  that  play  twice. 

Another  fun  challenge  that  captured  Gill’s  imagination  was 
dressing  Picasso,  Alice  B.  Toklas,  and  Leo  and  Gertrude  Stein 


for  Beautiful  Tigers,  set  in  1920s  Paris. 

“We  recycle  as  much  as  we  can  for  each  production,  then 
make  a decision  on  how  many  things  to  make,"  says  Gill.  “It’s  a 
constant  challenge  to  keep  all  this  organized,  so  we  can  find  it  to 
use  again.” 

Large  companies  such  as  the  Stratford  Festival  use  a com- 
puter system  to  keep  track  of  their  stock,  but  Gill  keeps  her  en- 
tire inventory  in  her  head. 

Dracula’ s opening  night  is  Nov.  6.  Prof.  Ann  Wilson,  who  is 
directing  the  production,  has  selected  the  cast,  the  actors  have 
all  been  measured  for  their  costumes,  and  Gill  has  pulled  what 
she  can  from  her  cupboards  and  purchased  the  rest  of  the  mate- 
rials. 

“It’s  a wonderful  play  — the  students  just  love  working  on 
it,”  she  says.  “The  period  is  late  Victorian,  and  it’ll  be  fun  mak- 
ing the  clothes.  The  two  main  female  characters  will  be  corsetted 
— with  the  undergarments  showing  in  some  scenes  — and  have 
big  puffy  sleeves.” 

The  job  of  designing  costumes  for  the  plays  most  often  falls 
either  to  Gill  or  Prof.  Allan  Watts,  although  students  are  also 
given  the  opportunity  as  their  skill  level  and  interests  dictate. 

Gill  has  lots  of  experience  with  various  stylistic  periods,  but 
she  still  does  research  for  every  play  to  refresh  her  memory 
about  the  silhouettes  and  details  that  will  bring  the  characters  to 
life.  Working  closely  with  the  director  to  reflect  key  character 
traits  through  the  costume,  she  interprets  the  designs  to  make 
the  patterns  and  choose  the  fabrics,  then  farms  the  projects  out 
to  the  students. 


Creating  costumes  for  the  stage  is  markedly  differ- 
ent from  making  clothes  for  real  life. 

I read  somewhere  that  the  wearing  of  a costume 
once  on  stage  is  equivalent  to  wearing  a normal  piece  of 
clothing  10  times,  says  Gill.  “The  bright  lights  make 
people  perspire,  which  is  destructive  to  fabric  and  fades 
colours.  The  movement  of  actors  on  the  stage  is  often 
quite  exaggerated  — they  may  be  crawling  around  or 
doing  somersaults.  And  quick  costume  changes  are 
really  hard  on  clothes.  If  you’ve  got  30  seconds  to  get 
out  of  one  costume  and  into  another,  you’ll  do  pretty 
well  whatever  you  have  to.” 

Seams  are  reinforced  to  take  the  extra  stress,  and 
lining  is  added  inside  the  armpit  areas  and  washed  after 
every  performance.  Clothing  that  is  supposed  to  look 
tattered  really  just  has  extra  pieces  of  fabric  sewn  on,  so 
the  main  foundation  of  the  costume  is  intact. 

To  deal  with  the  theatrical  blood  from  this  season’s 
production,  Gill  will  test  all  fabrics  that  may  come  into 
contact  with  it  and  choose  the  ones  that  are  easiest  to 
clean. 

“Red  is  a notoriously  difficult  pigment  to  keep  from 
staining  things,  and  it’s  difficult  to  control  where  it’s 
going  to  splatter.” 

Her  fake  blood  recipe,  courtesy  of  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company,  is  food  colouring  in  a glycerine  base 
with  some  Wisk  liquid  detergent,  which  helps  release 
the  stains.  (Any  blood  that  comes  from  the  actors’  mouths  is  in 
special  capsules  designed  for  that  use.) 

The  costumes  must  look  worn  to  have  a ring  of  authenticity 
on  stage,  and  it’s  this  last  stage  of  costume  making  that  Gil\  finds 
hardest:  the  new  garments  are  often  painted  and  sprayed  to  look 
well-used;  dirt  may  be  added  to  part  of  a gown  dragging  on  the 
floor;  and  sandpaper  or  a stick  pierced  with  nails  is  rubbed  and 
dragged  over  fabrics  to  pull  threads. 

“I  used  to  hate  to  do  that.  I know  it  takes  people  so  long  to 
make  these  things  and  then  we  have  to  turn  around  and  rough 
them  up.” 

Upper-level  students  spend  at  least  150  hours  on  their  proj- 
ects and  in  production.  Gill  finds  the  relationships  that  develop 
as  rewarding  as  the  creative  process. 

“We  all  get  to  know  each  other  well.  There  are  long  hours  at 
the  sewing  machines  and  we  talk  and  have  music  on.  I get  to 
keep  up  with  pop  culture  and  I think  we  develop  a good  rap- 
port. The  neatest  thing  for  me  is  to  hear  from  students  who 
started  to  get  an  interest  in  costuming  here  and  they’re  working 
at  it  in  theatres  in  Toronto  and  on  the  west  coast." 

In  addition  to  teaching  technical  skills,  Gill  stresses  to  her 
students  that  it’s  possible  for  challenging  work  to  also  be  enjoy- 
able. 

“Opening  nights  are  unforgiving  deadlines  — the  show 
must  open  on  the  night  it’s  scheduled.  But  I try  to  show  the  stu- 
dents that  in  a stressful  situation,  it's  important  to  laugh  rather 
than  cry.” 


Harry  Potter  to  Touch  Down  at  SkyDome 

Guelph  drama  instructor  tapped  to  turn  stadium  into  magical  setting  for  children’s  literature  readings 


All  OF  G sessional  drama 
instructor  will  infuse 
Toronto’s  SkyDome  with  the  magic 
of  imagination  to  kick  off  the  J.K. 
Rowlings  reading  of  Harry  Potter 
and  the  Goblet  of  Fire,  as  part  of  the 
International  Festival  of  Authors. 

Duncan  McIntosh,  who  devel- 
oped his  talents  as  an  artistic  direc- 
tor at  the  Citadel  Theatre  in 
Edmonton,  Theatre  Plus  in  Toronto 
and  the  Shaw  Festival,  has  been  en- 


listed to  turn  the  yawning  expanse  of 
SkyDome  into  an  intimate  atmos- 
phere for  a children’s  literature  read- 
ings event  Oct.  24.  The  event  will 
feature  three  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten books  with  magical  themes.  Brit- 
ain’s Rowlings  will  be  joined  by 
Canadian  storytellers  Ken  Oppel, 
who  will  read  from  his  novel  Silver 
Wings,  and  Tim  Wynne- Jones,  who 
will  read  from  The  Boy  in  the  Burn- 
ing House. 


The  children’s  event  is  usually 
held  in  a 200-seat  reading  room  or,  if 
the  author  is  really  popular,  in  the 

2.000- seat  Massey  Hall.  But  the 
Harry  Potter  series  has  so  captured 
the  imagination  of  young  readers 
that  this  year,  nothing  but  the 

35.000- seat  SkyDome  would  do. 

“We  think  Rowlings  is  the  only 

author  since  Dickens  who’s  been 
able  to  fill  a stadium,”  says 
McIntosh.  “The  fact  that  so  many 


young  people  will  be  coming  out  to 
listen  to  authors  read  strikes  a blow 
for  literacy.” 

As  for  SkyDome’s  lack  of  inti- 
macy, his  solution  is  to  invoke  the 
power  of  theatre  to  playfully  engage 
the  audience  before  the  readings 
start.  “Interactive  events  will  be 
staged  throughout  the  stadium,  so 
that  every  20  people  will  have  a 
slightly  different  experience  with 
different  situations,  images  and 


characters  culled  from  all  three 
books,”  he  says. 

Just  as  the  readings  are  to  begin, 
the  actors  involved  in  the  interactive 
events,  including  about  15  students 
from  McIntosh’s  class  at  Guelph,  will 
make  their  way  to  the  stage  and  disap- 
pear. Then  the  authors  will  take  over. 

“The  magic  in  that  stadium  is  go- 
ing to  be  imagination,"  he  says. 
“That’s  the  ultimate  power  of  the 
word.” 
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EFFORTS  TO  AVOID 
ICEBERGS  ARE 
SURE  TO  FAIL! 

(Response  to  “Efforts  to  Stop  the 
Climate  From  Changing  Are  Sure  to 
Fail,”  @Guelph,  Sept  13) 

Titanic  in  the  fog  off  the  coast  of 
Labrador: 

Physicist:  Captain,  there’s  a large  ice- 
berg ahead. 

Economist:  I dispute  this.  Your  bin- 
oculars are  dirty,  visibility  is  poor, 
and  I don’t  see  anything. 

Physicist:  OK,  let’s  be  specific:  I’m 
90-per-cent  sure  there’s  something 
big  out  there  and  50-per-cent  sure 
it’s  an  iceberg. 

Economist:  Since  you  can’t  prove  it, 
we  must  continue  straight  ahead  and 
not  disrupt  our  schedule. 

Physicist:  Let’s  take  a detour  to  be 
safe. 

Economist:  That  would  be  too  expen- 
sive. Again,  you  have  faded  to  prove 
there's  an  iceberg  out  there,  so  we 
must  continue  full  speed  ahead. 
Physicist:  Sir,  these  are  arctic  waters, 
so  an  iceberg  would  not  be  unex- 
pected. 


Economist:  I have  this  weather  report 
from  Panama  claiming  there  are  no 
icebergs  off  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

Physicist:  Sir,  that  report  is  10  years 
old.  Icebergs  have  been  sighted  in  the 
region  for  many  years,  according  to 
the  shipping  charts. 

Economist:  Even  if  there  were  ice- 
bergs around  here,  a small  detour 
would  probably  lead  us  into  another 
iceberg  with  the  added  cost  of  an 
expensive  delay.  As  it  is,  we  are  run- 
ning late.  Captain,  you  must  order 
an  increase  in  speed. 

Physicist:  Sir,  as  we  come  closer,  die 
object  ahead  indeed  looks  more  and 
more  like  a massive  iceberg. 
Economist:  This  ship  is  tough.  And 
the  relative  importance  of  icebergs  in 
causing  damage  to  ships  is  highly 
disputed.  Even  if  there  were  an  ice- 
berg dead  ahead,  we  could  just  plow 
through  it. 

Physicist:  Sir,  if  we  start  a small 
course  change  now,  it  will  cause  less 
delay  than  if  we  wait  until  we’re 
closer. 

Economist:  We  can’t  afford  any 
delays.  Maybe  this  physicist  can 
afford  to  arrive  later,  but  it  would  be 
unfair  to  our  passengers  and  they 
won’t  stand  for  it.  In  fact,  the  faster 


we  go,  the  better  chance  we  have  of 
plowing  through  any  obstacles.  Cap- 
tain, I must  insist  we  increase  speed 
to  the  fullest  possible. 

Who  gets  the  last  word? 

Climate  is  always  changing.  But 
the  rate  at  which  we  are  imposing 
long-term  changes  on  components 
of  the  radiative  energy  balance  of  the 
Earth’s  climate  system  has  no  geo- 
logical analogue  back  to  at  least  the 
K-T  boundary  (when  dinosaurs  dis- 
appeared). Prof.  Ross  MdKi trick 
seems  happy  to  ignore  this  and  is 
more  comfortable  replacing  uncer- 
tain science  with  sloppy  science  us- 
ing an  outdated  citation  of 
correlations  (which,  without  physi- 
cal links,  do  not  imply  causation,  at 
least  in  the  physical  sciences).  He 
also  ignores  geological  evidence  that 
variations  in  atmospheric  CO,  have 
driven  past  climate  change  (e.g., 
Shackleton,  Science,  Sept  15, 2000). 

When  dealing  with  complex 
non-linear  systems  with  layers  of 
feedbacks  such  as  the  climate  system, 
certainty  is  often  unattainable.  But 
when  faced  with  uncertainty  and 
risk,  most  of  us  will  take  some  pre- 
cautions. Those  who  ignore  the  pos- 
sible/probable effects  of  increasing 
greenhouse  gases  decry  scientific  un- 
certainty, but  appear  to  claim 


enough  certainty  in  their  own  posi- 
tions that  precautionary  reductions 
in  greenhouse  gas  emissions  aren’t 
warranted. 

Economists  are  happy  to  impose 
large-scale  socioeconomic  disloca- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  free  market. 
They  then  complain  that  changes  to 
the  economic  order  will  most  hurt 
the  poor  and  conveniently  ignore 
that  it’s  the  current  economic  order 
that  is  most  hurting  the  poor.  Prof. 
McKitrick’s  bottom  line  appears  to 
be  that  both  the  biosphere  (which 
includes  us)  and  the  climate  system 
must  adapt  to  the  current  eco- 
nomic/energy system.  I guess  the 
free  market  has  replaced  God. 

Lev  Tarasoff 
Atmospheric  Research  Group 
University  of  Toronto 

WITNESSES  OF 
ASSAULT  SOUGHT 

On  Oct.  1 at  about  2 a.m.,  two  U of  G 
students  were  assaulted  and  beaten 
to  the  ground  by  a group  of  eight  to 
10  assailants.  This  vicious  attack 
took  place  on  Gordon  Street  across 
from  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre.  One  of  the  individuals 
received  serious  injuries  and  was 


transported  to  Guelph  General  Hos- 
pital. He  underwent  surgery  later 
that  day  to  repair  a compound  frac- 
ture in  his  jaw. 

This  letter  goes  out  as  a plea  to 
any  individuals  who  witnessed  this 
assault  to  please  come  forward  and 
aid  the  police  in  apprehending  those 
who  caused  this  physical  and  emo- 
tional pain. 

Anyone  who  was  a witness  is 
asked  to  contact  Const.  Hoyer  at 
Guelph  City  Police,  824-1212,  Ext. 
7247. 

Many  thanks  in  advance  to  those 
who  come  forward  for  their  honesty, 
courage  and  assistance.  It  will  be 
much  appreciated  by  his  family  and 
all  his  friends. 

David  Thwaits 
Undergraduate  student 

APPOINTMENT  LAUDED 

It  is  praiseworthy  that  one  with  such 
excellent  accomplishments  as  Prof. 
Maureen  Mancuso  be  named  associ- 
ate vice-president  (academic).  It  tes- 
tifies to  the  far-sightedness  of  the 
present  administration.  I wish  to  add 
my  heartfelt  congratulations. 

Hendrik  Kahar 
Undergraduate  student 
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U of  G Also  Remembers  Pierre  Trudeau 


Prime  minister’s  1983  visit  focused  world  attention  on  the  University  of  Guelph 


SINCE  THE  death  last  month  of 
former  prime  minister  Pierre 
Trudeau,  people  across  Canada  have 
been  remembering  the  personal  and 
political  impact  he  had  on  their  lives. 
The  U of  G community  is  not 
immune  to  this  posthumous 
Trudeaumania,  as  many  recall  his 
visit  to  campus  in  October  1983. 

Trudeau  chose  the  U of  G confer- 
ence “Peace  and  Security  in  a Nu- 
clear Age”  to  launch  a major  peace 
initiative,  his  personal  effort  to  break 
the  stalemate  in  arms  reduction  talks 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  conference  provided  a 
non-partisan  platform  for  Trudeau 
to  announce  his  strategy  for  political 
confidence-building  among  the 
world’s  superpowers,  and  his  atten- 
dance focused  world  attention  on  U 
of  G for  one  heady  evening. 

An  international  media  corps  of 
150  reporters  attended  the  prime 
minister’s  Oct.  27  speech  in  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

The  Ontarion  office  became  me- 
dia headquarters,  and  1985  BA 
graduate  Marty  Williams,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Ontarion  at  the  time, 
says  it  gave  student  writers  a rare  op- 
portunity to  rub  shoulders  and  share 
a beer  with  journalists  from  major 
Canadian,  U.S.  and  European  dai- 
lies, international  broadcast  net- 
works and  magazines.  “We  felt  like 
we  were  on  the  map,”  he  says. 

Bob  Megens,  a 1982  B.Sc.  gradu- 
ate who  was  president  of  the  Central 
Student  Association  (CSA)  at  the 
time,  agrees  that  the  peace  confer- 
ence raised  the  University’s  profile. 

It  focused  attention  — at  least  in 
Canada  — on  the  fact  that  U of  G 
had  something  more  to  offer  than 
agriculture,  veterinary  medicine  and 
nutrition  studies,  he  says. 

‘I  think  in  a real  sense  it  was 
when  the  University  of  Guelph  be- 
came an  adult  in  the  realm  of  univer- 
sities. It  was  great  knowing  that 
people  like  Trudeau  thought  we  were 
important  enough,  that  people  no- 
ticed us.” 

It  was  Trudeau  who  really  at- 
tracted the  world’s  attention,  but 
what  attracted  him  to  Guelph  was 
the  conference  itself  and  its  distin- 
guished participants,  who  came  to 
discuss  mutual  concerns  about  the 
dangerous  levels  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  Cold  War  tensions. 

The  conference  co-ordinators 
were  Profs.  Henry  Wiseman,  Politi- 
cal Science,  and  Gunnar  Boehnert, 
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History,  experts  in  international  af- 
fairs and  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing. Their  reputations  and  thought- 
ful preparation  brought  delegates 
from  NATO,  the  UN  and  religious 
and  educational  institutions,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  superpow- 
ers themselves.  Wiseman  also  credits 
staff  in  the  former  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  including 
Virginia  Gray,  now  director  of  open 
learning. 

He  and  Boehnert  had  hosted 
other  such  powerful  guests  as  invited 
lecturers  for  a senior  course  called 
“Arms  Race  vs.  Arms  Control.”  In 
fact,  the  idea  for  the  conference  grew 
from  the  same  concerns  that  shaped 
the  U of  G course.  In  the  1970s,  nu- 
clear war  was  a very  real  threat  that 
created  a great  deal  of  public  angst, 
says  Wiseman. 

“During  the  conference,  the  gen- 
eral public  and  students  from 
Guelph  and  other  universities  con- 
ducted a peace  march  through  the 
centre  of  town.” 

Flor  Marie  Buitrago,  a 1988  BA 
graduate,  was  a student  in  the 
Boehnert/Wiseman  course  and  at- 
tended the  peace  and  security  con- 
ference as  a new  Canadian.  She  came 
to  Canada  from  Colombia  in  1978 
and  became  a Canadian  citizen  in 
1982.  She  says  she  couldn’t  believe 
how  down  to  earth  Trudeau  was  and 
how  easy  it  was  for  students  to  ap- 


proach him  and  question  him.  “It 
was  unbelievable  how  he  paid  atten- 
tion to  us  — young  kids  asking  silly 
questions.” 

The  whole  conference  was  a fasci- 
nating experience,  says  Buitrago, 
who  now  teaches  Spanish  at  Lehigh 
University  in  Pennsylvania.  “I  went 
to  many  sessions  chaired  by  so  many 
important  people  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  the  NATO  Alliance 
and  European  countries.  I still  have 
in  my  office  the  book  that  was  dis- 
tributed after  the  conference.” 

She  says  the  conference  delegates 
and  those  who  came  as  invited  lec- 
turers to  the  classroom  made  her 
strongly  aware  of  how  important  it 
was  to  effect  an  arms  control  treaty 
or  agreement. 

Wiseman  says  Trudeau’s  peace 
initiative  met  with  some  cynicism  in 
the  press,  which  asked:  “How  could 
Canada  effect  a peaceful  solution  to 
the  arms  race?”  At  the  time, 
Boehnert  was  serving  as  an  adviser  to 
NATO,  and  he  remembers  meeting 
with  Trudeau  and  the  Canadian 
arms  control  task  force  in  Ottawa  in 
January  1984  when  the  PM  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  his  peace  initia- 
tive was  still  generating  world 
attention.  Yet,  says  Wiseman, 
Trudeau  “had  made  an  enormous 
impact  in  the  international  arena, 
and  as  he  travelled  from  Guelph  to 
Washington  and  Moscow,  his  efforts 


highlighted  the  nuclear  issue  and 
public  concerns.”  Canada’s  PM  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  the  super- 
powers to  talk  to  each  other  in  a 
meaningful  way,  says  Wiseman. 
“The  public  attention  it  created  was 
important  for  him,  for  Canada  and 
for  the  arms  race.” 

Trudeau’s  peace  initiative  is  now 
recognized  as  the  last  missile  in  his 
political  arsenal.  He  announced  his 
resignation  only  four  months  later. 
When  Boehnert  arrived  in  Geneva  in 
February  1984,  he  was  met  by  the 
Canadian  ambassador  with  the 
words:  “So  you  knew  all  along  that 
Trudeau  would  retire.” 

“I  was  thunderstruck  because  I 
didn’t  know  about  his  intention  to 
retire,”  says  Boehnert.  “There  wasn’t 
a hint,  much  less  a word,  about  his 
possible  departure  as  we  were  sitting 
around  the  table  in  Ottawa.”  An- 
other example  of  what  a private  per- 
son the  former  prime  minister  was, 
Boehnert  says. 

Megens’s  most  vivid  memory  of 
Trudeau  was  how  little  interest  he 
had  in  small  talk.  “I  asked  him  how 
he  liked  our  city,  and  he  said:  ‘I’ve 
only  just  arrived  — how  can  I know 
what  your  city  is  like?”’  Megens  says 
he  quickly  changed  gears  and  talked 
instead  about  student  politics.  “He 
impressed  me  as  a person  interested 
in  ideas  and  learning  — not  inter- 
ested in  hyperbole.  Trudeau  obvi- 


ously had  a sharp  intellect,  sharp  in 
his  ability  to  understand  issues  and 
sharp  in  intolerance  for  those  who 
didn’t  feed  it  right  away.” 

Beyond  the  meeting  with 
Trudeau,  Megens  says  the  U of  G 
conference  had  a lasting  impact  on 
his  life.  He  sat  on  an  organizing  com- 
mittee where  he  developed  skills  in 
planning  and  implementation  that 
he  still  uses  today  in  his  business  as 
an  educational  consultant. 

“It  was  great  enough  to  be  CSA 
president,  but  I really  got  lucky  in  be- 
ing able  to  participate  in  such  an 
event.  It  opened  the  world  to  me.  So 
much  of  undergraduate  education 
now  is  about  gaining  professional 
degrees  and  job  skills,  but  that  focus 
can  be  limiting.  Events  like  the  peace 
and  security  conference  were  ex- 
panding and  gave  you  a horizon  that 
was  unfathomable.  I felt  like  I was  a 
citizen  of  the  world  in  the  sense  of 
what  it  took  to  understand  it  and  the 
goals  and  ambitions  of  the  people 
who  populate  it.  I really  felt  con- 
nected at  that  time  — something 
greater  than  being  able  to  get  a job.” 
Williams  still  remembers  the 
speech  Trudeau  gave  at  the  confer- 
ence. He  was  impressed  by  its  refer- 
ences to  the  Gwelfs  and  Ghibellines, 
warring  factions  who  tore  Europe 
apart  for  much  of  the  12,h  and  13lh 
centuries.  “It  was  an  early  version  of 
total  war  — on  a continental  scale,” 
said  Trudeau.  “And  because  both 
history  and  geography  are  written  by 
the  victorious,  the  name  of  Gwelf 
lives  on,  given  to  this  place  as  the 
proud  heritage  of  a ruling  dynasty.” 

In  1827,  of  course,  the  city  of 
Guelph  was  named  by  founder  John 
Galt  in  honour  of  these  ancestors  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Williams,  now  act- 
ing dean  ofstudents  at  the  University 
of  Toronto’s  University  College,  says 
he  didn’t  know  the  early  history  of 
the  name  until  he  heard  Trudeau’s 
recounting. 

"When  somebody  like  Pierre 
Trudeau  comes  to  town  and  teaches 
you  your  own  history,  it’s  a remark- 
able thing.” 

Both  Williams  and  Megens  say 
the  peace  conference  visit  made 
them  feel  important  as  students  of 
the  University  of  Guelph  and  left 
them  with  the  knowledge  that  you 
can  participate  in  world  events  if  you 
have  the  vision  and  the  will  to  do  it. 
And  Wiseman  believes  that  is  a leg- 
acy that  will  always  be  true. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Gryphon  Club  Hall  of  Fame  to  Induct  Seven 


The  Gryphon  Club  Hall  of 
Fame  will  induct  seven  new 
members  Oct.  13  during  Home- 
coming Weekend. 

The  roster  of  new  members  in- 
cludes former  basketball  star  Tim 
Mau,  the  only  Gryphon  ever  to  be 
named  CLAU  All-Canadian  four 
years  in  a row.  Mau,  a President’s 
Scholar  who  earned  his  BA  and  MA 
in  political  science  from  Guelph  be- 
fore doing  a D.Phil.  at  Oxford  Uni- 


versity, is  now  senior  development 
manager  for  the  College  of  Social 
and  Applied  Human  Sciences  and  an 
adjunct  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence. 

Other  former  Gryphon  athletes 
being  honoured  are  Sue  Lindley, 
B.Sc.  (H.K.)  ’82,  basketball  and  field 
hockey,  Peter  Langford,  BA  '85, 
football;  and  Andy  Longpre,  BA  ’81, 
wrestling. 

Lindley  was  a four-year  OWIAA 


All-Star  ( 1 978  to  1 98 1 ) and  also  won 
OWIAA  championship  medals  all 
four  years. 

Langford  played  on  Guelph’s  top 
football  team  of  the  1980s,  winning 
OUA  All-Star  awards  in  1981,  1982 
and  1985  and  CIAU  All-Canadian  in 
1982.  He  was  drafted  by  the  Hamil- 
ton Tiger-Cats  in  1982. 

Longpre  was  named  the  CIAU 
most  outstanding  wrestler  in  1979 
for  winning  38  of  40  matches.  He 


was  an  OUAA  and  CIAU  gold  me- 
dallist in  1980  and  1981. 

Alan  Singleton,  head  coach  of 
men’s  hockey  from  1956  to  1963  and 
1967  to  1969,  is  being  added  to  the 
Honour  Roll  of  Builders.  The 
1975/76  men’s  hockey  team,  winners 
of  Guelph's  first  OUAA  champion- 
ship and  the  CIAU  silver  medal,  is 
also  being  recognized  on  its  25th  an- 
niversary. 

OUA  football  referee  Ken  Green, 


current  president  of  the  Canadian 
Football  Officials  Association,  will 
receive  the  Award  of  Merit. 

The  Gryphon  Club  Hall  of  Fame 
began  in  1984  to  honour  the  many 
athletes  and  builders  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  to  U of 
G’s  athletics  program. 

Plaques  bearing  their  pictures 
and  highlighting  their  accomplish- 
ments are  displayed  in  the  Mitchell 
Athletics  Centre. 
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Things  Pm  Learning 
in  Retirement 


When  I retired,  I decided  it  was  time  to  take  stock  and  ask:  What  do  I really 


want  to  do?  What  core  thing  calls  to  me,  what  just  feels  like  me? 


by  Trevor  Dickinson 


I’ve  always  believed  that  learning  is  a 
forever  kind  of  thing.  It  doesn’t  stop 
when  you  finish  school.  And  it  certainly 
doesn’t  stop  when  you  retire.  I can 
testify  to  that. 

When  I retired  from  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering in  1994  after  spending  my  entire  ca- 
reer in  university  education,  I decided  it  was 
time  to  take  stock  and  ask:  What  do  I really 
want  to  do?  What  core  thing  calls  to  me,  what 
just  feels  like  me?  And  you  know  what?  The 
answer  was  teaching  and  learning:  seeking 
truth  with  others.  So  then  I had  to  ask:  How 
can  I broaden  the  learning  situations  I enjoy 
beyond  the  University?  What  paths  can  I fol- 
low next? 

As  it  turned  out,  the  first  path  I took  was 
very  close  to  home.  I live  across  a park  from 
Brock  Road  School,  and  as  I was  driving  by 
one  day,  I wondered  if  the  school  could  use 
me  as  a volunteer.  My  daughter  is  a teacher  in 
Guelph,  so  I know  how  many  demands  there 
are  on  teachers  these  days.  And  I understood 
there  wasn’t  as  much  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  read  aloud  in  class  as  there  used  to  be.  So  1 volunteered 
to  spend  several  hours  a week  sitting  with  small  groups  of  grade 
5 and  6 students  and  listening  to  them  read.  They  don’t  neces- 
sarily have  reading  problems;  it’s  just  a chance  for  all  of  them  to 
do  more  reading  out  loud. 

The  school  system  has  received  a lot  of  criticism  in  recent 
years.  When  children  can’t  read  well,  for  example,  it’s  the 
schools  that  get  the  blame.  But  I think  the  bigger  picture  in- 
cludes looking  at  how  families  have  changed.  There  just  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  much  time  for  parents  and  children  to  spend  reading 
together  these  days.  And  perhaps  with  each  new  generation,  the 
reading  habit  has  faded  a little  bit  more.  Here’s  a telling  exam- 
ple: At  a recent  parent/teacher  meeting  in  Guelph,  when  a 
teacher  suggested  to  a set  of  parents  that  they  spend  some  time 
reading  with  their  children,  one  responded:  “I’ve  heard  some 
parents  do  that  — is  it  really  true?” 

With  this  kind  of  modern-day  family  model,  it’s  not  surpris- 
ing that  some  children  aren’t  getting  a sense  of  the  importance 
and  excitement  of  reading  and  learning.  It’s  no  wonder  kids  say: 
What  do  you  mean  this  is  supposed  to  be  fun?”  What  the 
Brock  Road  and  other  reading  programs  do  is  provide  a differ- 
ent kind  of  model,  one  that  says:  “It’s  OK  to  read  out  loud.  This 
is  how  we  learn,  and  it’s  fun  to  do  it  this  way.  It’s  even  OK  to 
make  mistakes,  and  no  one  should  be  ridiculed  for  doing  that.” 
Over  the  course  of  a year,  I see  quite  a change  in  the  students 
I work  with,  although  I don’t  claim  to  take  credit  for  it.  I gain  a 
lot  of  satisfaction  from  their  progress,  but  more  important,  I’m 
really  happy  for  them  because  reading  opens  so  many  doors  and 
opportunities.  In  addition  to  the  boost  in  the  students’  reading 
skills,  I see  a real  change  in  their  confidence  level.  That’s  excit- 
ing for  me  and  so  important  for  them. 

About  the  same  time  that  I began  volunteering  at  Brock 
Road  School,  I ventured  along  another  new  teaching  path  when 


I heard  about  Action  Read,  Guelph’s  program  for  adults  who 
want  to  improve  their  literacy  and  numeracy  skills. 

Surveys  have  shown  that  22  per  cent  of  Canadians  16  and 
older  have  profound  difficulty  handling  basic  literacy  tasks  that 
are  encountered  in  everyday  life.  Twenty-six  per  cent  of  Cana- 
dians over  16  have  some  difficulty  with  literacy  tasks  if  printed 
information  is  unfamiliar  or  the  material  is  not  clearly  format- 
ted. Those  are  astounding  statistics,  but  before  I signed  on  with 
Action  Read,  that  s all  they  were  to  me  — statistics.  In  all  my 
years  at  Guelph,  I rarely  had  occasion  to  come  across  a student 
with  a learning  disability. 


" Whether  I’m  working  with  children,  high 
school  students  or  adults,  what  I enjoy 
most  is  the  same  thing  I enjoyed  most 
about  working  with  university  students 
and  colleagues  — seeking  the  truth  and 
sharing  the  excitement.  ” 


One  of  the  biggest  challenges  for  me  was  getting  beyond  my 
own  misconceptions  about  what  a learning  disability  is.  I had 
the  notion  that  if  someone  had  a disability  such  as  dyslexia,  that 
person  was  just  a bit  slow,  and  all  it  would  take  was  some  work 
with  the  person  and  he  or  she  would  be  able  to  function  like 
anyone  else.  As  I soon  learned,  that’s  not  the  case.  It’s  not  a 
question  of  IQ.  It’s  not  a matter  of  “If  I just  do  this  exercise  five 
more  times,  I’ll  be  fine.”  A learning  disability  is  much  like  a 
physical  disability  — you  just  can’t  see  it. 


One  of  the  people  I received  training  from 
at  Action  Read  helped  put  it  all  into  perspective 
for  me  when  she  presented  the  following  sce- 
nario: Say  you  need  to  wear  glasses,  but  they  get 
broken.  You  could  still  drive  home  without 
them,  but  you’d  have  to  be  extra  cautious, 
you’d  drive  slowly,  and  it  wouldn’t  be  easy.  It 
would  require  more  of  your  energy  and  some 
new  strategies.  Then  say  you  were  told  tomor- 
row that  you  would  never  have  a pair  of  glasses 
again.  You’d  still  be  able  to  carry  on,  and  if  you 
were  allowed  to  keep  driving,  you’d  find  strate- 
gies to  do  it.  But  it  would  always  take  more  en- 
ergy than  it  would  take  anyone  else. 

While  volunteering  with  Action  Read,  I’ve 
met  people  in  their  20s,  30s  and  40s  who  have 
developed  phenomenal  strategies  for  coping 
with  their  inability  to  read  or  write.  One  man, 
for  example,  avoids  having  to  order  from  a 
menu  when  he’s  eating  out  by  always  going  to 
the  same  restaurants  and  always  ordering  the 
same  thing.  And  he  never  counts  out  money; 
he  just  hands  over  a $10  or  $20  bill  and  lets  the 
sales  clerk  make  change.  After  I heard  him 
mention  this,  I sat  down  with  him  one  day  to  discuss  money 
and  discovered  that  he  does,  in  fact,  know  all  the  values  of  bills 
and  can  make  change  if  he  takes  the  time.  But  he  doesn’t  feel 
confident  enough  to  make  change  quickly,  so  to  avoid  drawing 
attention  to  himself,  he  just  hands  over  the  cash. 

For  those  who  can’t  read  or  write,  covering  it  up  becomes  a 
natural  part  of  who  they  are.  It  raises  the  question:  “With  these 
strategies  they  ve  learned,  do  they  really  need  to  improve  their 
reading  and  writing  skills?”  In  some  cases,  they’re  doing  just 
fine. 

The  crunch  comes,  however,  when  people  with  limited  liter- 
acy skills  are  looking  for  a job.  If  they’re  lucky,  they’ll  find  an 
employer  who  recognizes  the  good  things  they  can  bring  to  a 
job  and  will  make  adjustments  to  help  them.  Unfortunately,  in 
our  fast-paced  society,  many  employers  are  not  so  tolerant  and 
accommodating. 

In  addition  to  the  paths  I’ve  followed  to  Brock  Road  School 
and  Action  Read,  I tutor  high  school  students  in  mathematics, 
and  all  these  experiences  have  given  me  a chance  to  explore 
some  different  dimensions  of  teaching  and  learning,  a subject  I 
find  endlessly  fascinating.  They’ve  also  given  me  a chance  to 
grow  and  learn  myself  and,  I hope,  help  others  do  the  same. 

Whether  I m working  with  children,  high  school  students  or 
adults,  what  I enjoy  most  is  the  same  thing  I enjoyed  most  about 

working  with  university  students  and  colleagues  — seeking  the 
truth  and  sharing  the  excitement.  And  seeing  people  discover 
that  learning  can  be  incredible  fun.  I know  it  is  for  me.  That's 
why  I plan  to  keep  doing  it  forever. 

University  professor  emeritus  Trevor  Dickinson  taught  in  the 
School  of  Engineering  from  1967  to  1994  and  has  been  hon- 
oured for  his  teaching  excellence  with  a 3M  Fellowship  and  the 
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Scholars  Show  Strong 
Social  Commitment 


PrSdint’sSchoto  R0ZanSld' left'  a”d  chanceUor  Lincoln  Alexander,  right,  celebrate  the  achievements  of  this  years 
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Tomorrow’s  Leaders  at  U of  G 


I F YOU  HAVE  ANY  WORRIES  about 

I this  country’s  social  conscience 
in  the  new  millennium,  one  quick 
glimpse  at  the  dossiers  of  this  year’s 
President’s  Scholars  should  help  set 
your  mind  at  ease.  Leave  the  future 
in  their  hands  — this  is  one  socially 
committed  group  of  high  achievers. 

Whether  they’re  writing  letters 
to  people  unjustly  imprisoned 
around  the  world,  working  to  pre- 
vent violence  or  spreading  the  word 
about  the  amazing  abilities  of  people 
with  disabilities,  their  goal  is  a com- 
mon one — to  make  the  world  a bet- 
ter place. 

Take  Erika  Mundel,  for  example. 
She  says  she  isn’t  sure  where  her 
strong  sense  of  social  responsibility 
came  from;  she  only  knows  that  as 
the  world  moves  into  the  21"  cen- 
tury, she  sees  too  many  people  turn- 
ing away  from  the  problems  of 
suffering  and  injustice. 

“Rather  than  simply  feeling  frus- 
trated and  helpless  inlhe  face  of  this 
unfortunate  complacency,  I have 
chosen  to  involve  myself  in  activities 
that  allow  me  in  some  small  way  to 
make  an  active  difference  in  the 
world,”  she  says. 

Mundel  has  led  brainstorming 
sessions  on  the  issue  of  street  chil- 
dren in  Latin  America,  organized 
letter-writing  sessions  for  Amnesty 
International  and  led  discussions 
about  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights.  She  and  10  other 
students  from  her  school  lived  and 
volunteered  in  the  inner  city  of  Van- 
couver for  a week,  working  in  soup 
kitchens,  drop-in  centres  and  a safe 
house  for  prostitutes.  She  says  these 
experiences  have  allowed  her  to  be- 
gin fulfilling  what  she  sees  as  “her  re- 
sponsibility to  the  world.” 

Kate  Sawford  is  also  driven  by  a 
similar  sense  of  responsibility.  She 
sees  herself  as  a representative  in  the 
disabled  community.  Sawford,  who 
lost  a leg  to  Ewing’s  sarcoma  when 
she  was  11,  was  the  inspiration  be- 


tailed her  journey  with  the 
childhood  cancer.  She  did  a cross- 
Canada  tour  to  promote  the  book 
and  raise  money  for  cancer  research. 

Sawford  has  made  it  her  goal  to 
let  people  know  there  are  no  limits 
for  people  with  disabilities.  She  is  an 
exceptional  scholar,  musician,  life- 
guard, swimming  instructor  and  a 
champion  dressage  rider.  Her  doc- 
tors often  ask  her  to  speak  to  medi- 
cal students  about  her  illness,  and 
she  participates  in  medical  rounds 
and  speaks  to  other  children  and 
their  families  about  dealing  with 
childhood  cancer.  “I  guess  I’m  try- 
ing to  show  that  life  is  not  about  dis- 
ability — it’s  about  ability.” 

Jason  Reynar  also  has  a mission: 
preventing  violence.  When  he  was 
13,  he  organized  a conference  to 
help  elementary  students  under- 
stand anti-violence  issues.  He  has 
long  been  a member  of  the  Youth 
Council  of  Canadians  Against  Vio- 
lence, serving  terms  as  special  events 
co-ordinator,  vice-president,  presi- 
dent and  board  member.  He  organ- 
ized the  annual  Stop  the  Violence 
Conference  for  Youth  in  Hamilton; 
designed  the  workshop  “Making  it 
Happen,”  aimed  at  helping  secon- 
dary school  students  organize  vio- 
lence prevention  programs;  and 
facilitated  a provincial  conference 
called  “Community  Spirit  — Keep- 
ing Kids  Safe.” 

“Freedom  from  violence  should 
be  perhaps  the  most  fundamental 
freedom  of  our  democratic  society,” 
he  says.  “I  strive  to  fulfil  this  end.” 

The  involvement  and  commit- 
ment of  the  other  scholars  are  no  less 
impressive.  Their  contributions 
have  included  volunteering  at  a 
school  for  children  with  special 
needs  in  Sri  Lanka;  spearheading  a 
school  environmental  revitalization 
project;  and  doing  volunteer  work 
with  disadvantaged  children,  the 
elderly  and  organizations  such  as  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society  and  the 
Down  Syndrome  Society. 


THIS  FALL  marks  the  14^  year 
that  the  President’s  Scholar- 
ships, the  University’s  most 
prestigious  entrance  scholarships, 
have  been  awarded.  The  2000 
recipients  were  honoured  at  a Sept.  5 
reception  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart 
Art  Centre  attended  by  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski,  chancellor 
Lincoln  Alexander,  faculty,  staff  and 
senior  administrators. 

The  President’s  Scholarship  pro- 
gram was  created  in  1987  by  then 
president  Burton  Matthews  to  at- 
tract students  who  excel  in  academ- 
ics, leadership  and  community 
involvement.  To  date,  164  scholar- 
ships have  been  awarded. 

This  year’s  12  President’s  Schol- 
ars were  selected  from  a pool  of 
some  350  talented  applicants  from 
across  Canada.  Only  one  student 
from  each  high  school  can  be  nomi- 
nated by  their  principal  for  the 
award,  which  is  valued  at  more  than 
$20,000  over  eight  semesters. 


Two  of  the  awards  are  designated 
as  Dick  Brown  Scholarships  in  hon- 
our of  the  late  Dick  Brown,  a foot- 
ball coach  on  campus  for  almost  25 
years.  Guelph  graduate  Patrick  Lett 
endowed  the  Brown  Scholarships  to 
recognize  the  contributions  of  an 
important  influence  in  his  life. 

The  other  endowed  and  named 
scholarships  honour  Matthews, 
Lillian  Usher  Stewart,  Cecil  and 
Ingrid  Franklin,  Charles  S. 
Humphrey,  Jack  R.  Longstaffe, 
Kathleen  and  the  late  Frederick 
Metcalf,  and  the  Vander  Pol  family, 
who  endowed  two  awards. 

The  President’s  Scholarship 
Committee  — chaired  this  year  by 
Prof.  Peter  Conlon,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences— selects  the  12  scholars  based 
on  overall  excellence  and  their  po- 
tential to  become  leaders  in  society. 

Past  scholars  have  served  in  stu- 
dent government,  social  action 
groups  and  residence  halls.  They 
have  played  varsity  sports,  volun- 


teered in  the  community  and  con- 
tributed to  the  University’s  artistic 
life  through  music,  art  or  drama. 

Many  have  gone  on  to  pursue 
graduate  degrees,  to  attend  medical 
school  or  law  school,  and  to  win  na- 
tional and  international  awards. 

One  notable  recent  example  is 
Allison  Bachlet,  who  was  awarded 
the  prestigious  Rhodes  Scholarship 
to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  medi- 
cine and  clinical  research  at  Oxford 
University  this  fall.  She  is  one  of  only 
two  students  from  Ontario  and  11 
nationwide  to  receive  a Rhodes 
Scholarship  this  year. 

Another  notable  example  is  James 
Kennedy,  a President’s  Scholar  who 
received  the  University’s  two  highest 
undergraduate  awards  when  he 
graduated  this  summer — the  Wine- 
gard  Medal  and  the  Governor  Gener- 
al’s Silver  Medal. 

He  is  now  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  in  a combined  MD 
and  PhD  program. 


hind  a book  and  CD-ROM  that  de- 


President’s  Message 


I WOULD  LIKE  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
2000  recipients  of  the  President’s 
Scholarships  and  to  wish  them  well 
in  their  scholastic  endeavours.  They 
join  a prestigious  group  of  past  and 
present  scholars  at  the  University  of 
Guelph. 

The  President’s  Scholarships 


recognize  exceptional  first-year  stu- 
dents for  outstanding  academic 
achievement  and  contributions  to 
school  and  community.  Over  the 
past  14  years,  campus  life  at  U of  G 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  presence 
of  164  President’s  Scholars,  includ- 
ing the  12  deserving  young  people 
profiled  on  these  pages. 


Students  selected  as  President's 
Scholars  are  among  the  top  stu- 
dents in  Canada.  Many  past  schol- 
ars have  gone  on  to  great  success  in 
graduate  and  professional  schools 
and  in  such  professions  as  medi- 
cine, law  and  business.  But  we  do 
not  measure  the  success  of  our 
President’s  Scholars  by  academic 


accomplishment  alone.  Equally  im- 
portant to  us  is  their  contribution 
to  U of  G and  the  community  at 
large,  whether  it  be  through  athlet- 
ics, artistic  endeavours,  volunteer- 
ism,  involvement  in  student 
government,  or  participation  on 
the  University’s  Senate  or  Board  of 
Governors. 


The  University  of  Guelph  sa- 
lutes the  achievements  of  its  Presi- 
dent’s Scholars  and  their  ongoing 
efforts  to  make  the  world  a better 
place  for  themselves  and  others. 


Mordechai  Rozanski  * 
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The  2000  Presid 


Twelve  of  Canada  s brightest  young  scholars  bring  va 


Seela  Amaratunga 

Attending  the  University  of  Guelph  is  a family 
affair  for  Seela  Amaratunga.  Her  mother,  Carol, 
holds  a bachelor’s  degree  in  sociology  and  master’s 
degree  in  agricultural  economics  from  Guelph,  and  her 
father,  Tissa,  received  his  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  in  physical  science  from  the  University. 

“Needless  to  say,  Guelph  was  my  first  choice,”  says 
Seela  Amaratunga,  who  is  enrolled  in  the  biomedical  sciences  program.  “I’ll 
probably  follow  my  parents’  lead  and  earn  my  bachelor’s  and  master’s 
degrees  here  and  then  go  to  medical  school.”  She  hopes  to  eventually 
participate  in  Doctors  Without  Borders. 

Amaratunga  sees  social  change  and  public  service  as  a central  part  of  her 
life.  As  a member  of  the  environment  committee  at  Sacred  Heart  School  of 
Halifax,  she  spoke  out  against  pesticide  use  and  lobbied  for  effective  waste 
management  in  the  Halifax  area.  She  also  volunteered  at  a local  hospital  and 
a homeless  shelter  and  helped  start  a school  for  children  with  special  needs  in 
Sri  Lanka.  "My  dad  was  visiting  and  working  there,  and  our  family  went 
along,”  she  says.  “I  thought  it  would  be  the  perfect  opportunity  to  do  some 
volunteer  work  that  could  really  make  a difference.” 

Amaratunga  attended  the  Shad  Valley  Program  and  earned  an  Award  of 
Excellence  at  the  Connaught  Student  Biotechnology  Exhibition.  Other 
honours  include  the  Zonta  International  2000  Young  Woman  in  Public 
Affairs  Award  and  the  Barat  Literary  Distinction  Award. 


Caitlin  Botterill 

Ask  Caitlin  Botterill  why  she  wanted  to  attend  U of 
G and  she  doesn’t  hesitate  to  answer.  “Guelph  has 
it  all,”  she  says.  “I  wanted  to  attend  a smaller  school, 
Guelph  seems  like  a wonderful  place  to  live,  and  it  has  a 
strong  biomedical  sciences  program.  It  was  the  perfect 
combination.” 


A native  of  Thunder  Bay,  Ont.,  Botterill  says  she’s  a firm  believer  in  the 
importance  of  trying  new  things  to  develop  new  skills,  a philosophy  that’s 
reflected  in  the  scope  of  her  activities.  She  served  on  student  council  for  four 
years,  including  a term  as  president,  and  co-ordinated  student  council 
activities  at  her  school  and  at  the  regional  level.  She  was  a member  of  the 
North  Western  Ontario  Secondary  School  Students’  Association  for  three 
years,  was  vice-president  of  her  school’s  Key  Club  and  served  on  the 
Graduation  Committee.  She  also  participated  in  numerous  sports,  theatre 
and  dance,  coached  children’s  athletics,  was  a Big  Sister  and  served  on  the 
Arthur  Street  Community  Police  Committee. 

Botterill  was  recognized  for  academic  achievement  and  leadership  at 
both  the  school  and  system  levels,  receiving  awards  for  excellence  and 
leadership  from  the  Ontario  Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation,  as  well 
as  the  Principal’s  Award  for  Student  Leadership  from  the  Ontario  Principals’ 
Council. 

After  studying  biomedical  sciences  at  Guelph,  she  plans  to  do  graduate 
work  in  a health-related  field. 


Leanna  Braid 

Icing  on  the  cake.  That’s  how  Leanna  Braid 
describes  being  a U of  G President’s  Scholar.  “I  . 
had  already  chosen  Guelph.  I knew  the  University 
had  a great  international  program  and  I just  wanted 
to  be  here.  The  scholarship  was  a bonus,  and 
everything  just  fell  into  place.” 

Braid  has  a passion  for  the  environment  and  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  global  community.  The  Nova  Scotia  native 
dreams  of  one  day  playing  a leadership  role  in  helping  to  solve  the  growing 
problems  the  world  faces.  To  this  end,  she  chaired  the  Save  Our  Green  Earth 
Committee  at  her  school,  volunteered  at  the  COADY  International  Institute 
and  worked  with  youth  to  organize  teen  activities  and  events  in  her 
community. 


Our  Brighte 

Here  are  all  164  President's  Scholars  named  by  the  University  of  Guelph  since  th 


Amherst:  General  Amherst  Kathy  Airriess, 
Sean  Dukelow,  Adam  Dukelow.  Aurora: 
Aurora  HS:  Lindsay  Tomlinson;  Dr.  G.W. 
Williams  SS:  Jonathan  Sherbino.  Antigonish, 
N.S.:  Dr.  John  Hugh  Gillis  Regional  HS:  Leanna 
Braid.  Barrie:  Eastview  SS:  Marty  Beecroft;  St. 
Joseph’s  HS:  Suzanne  LeBlanc.  Belleville: 
Centennial  SS:  Tyson  Beach.  Blackstock: 
Cartwright  HS:  Jennifer  Fletcher. 

Bowmanville:  Bowmanville  SS:  Kelly  Ogilvie. 
Bradford:  Bradford  DHS:  Harry  Stoddart, 
Jacqueline  Swaisland.  Brampton:  Cardinal 
Leger  SS:  Christian  Baldauf.  Brandon,  Man.: 
Vincent  Massey  School  Kimon  Issigonis. 
Brantford:  Pauline  Johnson  CVS:  Nancy 
Charlton,  Valerie  Loker.  Burlington:  M.M. 
Robinson  HS:  Ryan  Ness,  Angela  Burlein; 
Nelson  HS:  Jeremy  Yethon.  Cambridge: 


Southwood  SS:  Kelly  Allison;  St. 

John  ’s-Kilmarnock  School:  Tara  Gomes; 

Rockway  Mennonite  Collegiate.  Anila  Mathai. 
Camrose,  Alta:  Lester  B.  Pearson  College  of  the 
Pacific:  Erika  Mundel.  Chesterville:  North 
Dundas  DHS:  Rodney  Merkley.  Cornwall:  St. 
Lawrence  HS:  Sylvia  Hall.  Courtice:  Courtice 
SS:  Angela  Dillon.  Dartmouth,  N.S.:  Sacred 
Heart  School  of  Halifax:  Seela  Amaratunga. 
Dingwall,  N.S.:  Cabot  HS:  Adam  Algar. 
Dunrobin:  West  Carleton  SS:  Julia  White. 
Dryden:  Dryden  HS:  Mario  Bakala.  Elmira: 
Elmira  DSS:  Julie  Corbett,  Anne  Wideman. 
Fort  Convington,  N.Y.:  Salmon  River  Central 
School  Christopher  Elder.  Francis,  Sask.: 
Sedley  HS:  Chris  Nell.  Fredericton,  N.B.: 
Fredericton  HS:  Sean  Morrissy.  Glace  Bay, 
N.S.:  Sydney  Academy.  Nathan  MacDonald. 


Gloucester:  Colonel  By  SS:  Nicola  Calder, 
James  Kennedy.  Gravenhurst:  Gravenhurst 
HS:  Andrew  Weekes.  Griffith:  Opeongo  HS: 
Kris  Lehnhardt.  Guelph:  Guelph  CVI:  Philip 
Abbink,  Kirsty  Bell;  John  F.  Ross  CVI:  Harry 
Frielink,  Praseedha  Janakiram;  Centennial 
CVI:  Alexandra  Holbrook,  Tim  Mau;  Bishop 
Macdonell  HS:  Laurie  Halfpenny,  Piers  Nash; 
St.  James  HS:  Mark  Halfpenny.  Halifax,  N.S.: 
Queen  Elizabeth  HS:  Daniel  Petrie.  Hamilton: 
Westmount  SS:  Crystal  Dumitru,  Derek 
Hatanaka,  Kate  Sawford.  Delta  SS:  Elaine 
Reynolds;  Cathedral  HS:  Richard  Appiah, 
Magenta  Chernets;  Sir  Allan  MacNab  SS:  Jason 
Reynar.  Harrow:  Harrow  DHS:  Brendon 
Larson.  Huntsville:  Huntsville  HS:  Elliot 
Welsh.  Jalcarta,  Indonesia:  Jakarta 

International  School  Joost  Loijens. 


Kemptville:  North  Grenville  DHS:  JoAnna  M: 
Leyenaar,  Laurina  Leyenaar.  King:  The  Mt 

Country  Day  School:  Joshua  Richardson.  Ba 
Kensington,  P.E.I.:  Kensington  Intermediate  CS 
HS:  Patti  Thomas.  Kingston:  Frontenach  SS:  HS 

Danielle  Charbonneau;  Kingston  CVI:  M) 

Meredith  Hunter;  Loyalist  CVI:  Alison  Moore;  Mi 
Bayridge  SS:  Shawn  Sanderson.  Kitchener-  Pa, 
Waterloo:  Bluevale  Cl:  Kirby  Ann  Kalbfleisch,  De 
Christine  Main;  Eastwood  Cl:  Shawn  Cooper,  Ap 
Stephanie  Or£fic£;  St.  Mary’s  HS:  Peter  Ste 
Sullivan.  Lindsay:  Lindsay  CVI:  Anne  Ellis,  Lei 
Scott  Robertson;  I.E.  Weldon  SS:  Douglas  Alg 
James  (D.J.)  Cook.  London:  Catholic  Central  Kri 
HS:  Suzi  Camilleri,  Paula  Coutinho,  Mark  Tal 
Rosati;  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  SS:  Kirk  McMillan;  Em 
Sir  Frederick  Banting  SS:  Jill  Welshman.  Lis; 
Madoc:  Centre  Hastings  SS:  Jonathan  Beer.  Nai 


>ent’s  Scholars 


varied  interests  and  skills  to  the  University  of  Guelph 


An  avid  traveller,  Braid  has  been  to  the  Philippines,  Costa  Rica  and 
Alaska,  just  to  name  a few.  'Tve  seen  a lot  of  things  that  make  me  want  to  try 
and  change  the  world,”  she  says,  adding  that  she  hopes  to  visit  a Third  World 
country  as  part  of  an  international  exchange  while  at  U of  G. 

She  is  also  interested  in  domestic  issues,  and  during  her  high  school  years, 
she  was  part  of  a group  of  peer  educators  who  travelled  to  schools  to  talk 
about  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  sexual  assault 

Following  her  BA  studies  at  Guelph,  Braid  plans  to  complete  a PhD 
before  beginning  a career  in  international  development. 


Frederic  Chain 

Fr£d£ric  Chain  has  a personal  philosophy  when  it 
comes  to  success:  “To  do  the  best  I can  in 
everything  I do,  whether  I undertake  a musical 
examination  or  dry  dishes.  It  is  not  what  I do,  but  how  I 
do  it.” 

This  philosophy  has  resulted  in  Chain’s  striving  for 
perfection  in  all  that  he  does,  and  he  tries  to  participate 
in  all  aspects  of  life,  be  it  athletic,  cultural,  intellectual  or  spiritual. 

What  would  he  most  like  to  study?  “Life:  animals,  space,  anatomy, 
psychology  or  even  philosophy.  I do  not  yet  know  what  I want  to  become, 

, but  I do  know  that  I want  to  succeed.” 

Chain,  who  attended  Ecole  secondaire  catholique  Algonquin  in  North 
Bay,  Ont.,  twice  won  his  school’s  trophy  for  outstanding  achievement  and 
contributions  to  cultural  and  athletic  activities.  He  was  class  prefect, 
attended  the  Shad  Valley  Program  and  won  awards  at  regional  science  fairs. 
His  science  fair  research  led  to  new  scientific  discoveries  in  paleolimnology. 

An  accomplished  pianist,  he  also  plays  drums,  guitar,  trumpet,  French 
horn  and  clarinet,  performed  in  several  school  bands,  and  writes  music  and 
poetry.  An  excellent  athlete,  he  has  participated  in  soccer,  basketball, 
volleyball,  cross-country  running,  badminton,  track  and  field,  and  football. 
He  coached  minor  soccer  for  three  summers  and  was  a member  of  the  1997 
all-Ontario  under- 17  championship  soccer  team. 

Chain  is  enrolled  in  the  biomedical  sciences  program  at  U of  G. 


Molly  Ensom 

Molly  Ensom  has  always  loved  science,  so  like 
many  of  her  fellow  President’s  Scholars,  she 
says  Guelph  is  the  perfect  fit  for  her  and  her  plans  for  the 
future. 

I really  like  science,  biology  and  the  environment 
I always  took  all  the  biology  courses  that  were 
offered,  she  says.  But  she’s  also  always  wanted  to  be  a 
sports  reporter,  and  last  year  she  did  a co-op  placement  and  worked  part  time 
in  the  sports  department  of  an  Ottawa  newspaper.  She  hopes  to  combine  her 
love  of  science  and  journalism  by  studying  environmental  biology  at  Guelph, 
then  earning  a master’s  degree  in  journalism  and  working  as  an 
environmental/science  reporter. 

Along  with  her  interest  in  the  environment,  Ensom  has  a passion  for  the 
outdoors  and  spends  her  summers  camping,  canoeing  and  participating  in 
sports.  For  the  past  five  summers,  she  worked  at  a camp  for  underprivileged 
children.  She  also  served  on  the  camp’s  board  of  directors  and  volunteered  as 
a swimming  coach  in  the  winter. 

At  her  high  school,  Ensom  was  a peer  helper,  peer  tutor  and  peer 
mediator.  She  earned  her  school’s  silver  medal  for  academics  every  year  and 
received  the  citizenship  award  and  outdoor  education  award. 

Her  volunteer  activities  included  working  with  Meals  on  Wheels  and  the 
Canadian  Cancer  Society.  Under  her  leadership,  her  school  raised  more  than 
$10,000  for  the  society  in  one  evening  of  canvassing. 


Tara  Gomes 

Uof  G has  Tara  Gomes’s  big  sister,  Savannah,  to 
thank  for  this  President’s  Scholar  choosing 
Guelph.  Savannah  is  a fourth-year  toxicology  and 
mathematics  student,  and  her  positive  feelings  strongly 
influenced  her  younger  sister. 

“My  sister  loves  the  school  and  community  so  much 
that  because  of  her,  I didn’t  really  look  at  other 


est  and  Best 

the  program  began  in  1987,  listed  by  home  town  and  secondary  school: 


Markham:  Pickering  College:  Gordon  Kee; 
Markville  SS:  Hanif  Jamal.  Meaford:  Georgian 
Bay  SS:  Jim  Rush.  Mill  Bay,  B.C.:  Brentwood 
CS:  Nicole  Kennedy.  Milton:  Lester  B.  Pearson 
HS:  Georgia  Simms;  Milton  DHS:  Mark 
Myronyk,  Victor  Sprenger,  Dan  Walker. 
Mississauga:  Glenforest  SS:  David  Dec;  Lome 
Park  SS:  Natalie  Kontakos;  Erindale  SS: 
Deborah  Robinson;  Father  Michael  Goetz  SS: 
April  Kam.  Nepean:  Merivale  HS:  Michael 
Stephenson;  Sir  Robert  Borden  HS:  Aviva 
Leber.  North  Bay:  Ecole  secondaire  catholique 
Algonquin:  Fr£d£ric  Chain;  Widdifield  SS: 
Kristi  Adamo.  North  York:  Lawrence  Park  Cl: 
Tahira  Dosani.  Oakville:  Iroquois  Ridge  HS: 
Emily  Cowan.  Orleans:  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  SS: 
Lisa  Levesque.  Oshawa:  R.S.  McLaughlin  CVI: 
Nadia  Zelisko.  Ottawa:  Brookfield  HS:  Emily 


Brundage;  Sir  Robert  Borden  HS:  Barbara 
Johnston;  Merivale  HS:  Stephen  Krajcarski, 
Chris  Parent;  Glebe  Cl:  Stephanie  Shanahan; 
HillcrestHS:  Molly  Ensom;  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
SS:  Amanda  Mikelsons.  Parrsboro,  N.S.: 
Parrsboro  Regional:  Jennifer  Dinaut. 

Pembroke:  Champlain  Senior  HS:  Colin  van 
der  Kuur.  Peterborough:  Peterborough  CVS: 
Jennifer  Bowe;  Adam  Scott  CVI:  Savita 
Chaudhari,  Crystal  Drummond.  Petersburg: 
Waterloo-Oxford  DSS:  Benjie  Albrecht.  Sault 
Ste.  Marie:  Bawating  CVS:  Paula  Fagan,  Gary 
Pateman;  Korah  CVS:  Brad  Clark. 

Scarborough:  Woburn  Cl:  Harisuthan 

Subranamiam,  Chris  Enright.  South  River: 
Almaguin  Highlands  SS:  Birgit  Wand. 
Springdale,  Nfld.:  Grant  Collegiate:  Sian 
French.  Springhill,  N.S.:  Springhill 


Junior-Senior  HS:  Don  Ryan.  St.  Catharines: 
Laura  Secord  SS:  James  Beecroft;  St.  Catharines 
CVS:  Claire  Humphrey,  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
SS:  Barry  Liboiron;  Holy  Cross  SS:  Silvia 
Magnotta.  Sudbury:  Lasalle  SS:  Alanna 
Marcuccio.  Summerland,  B.C.:  Summerland 
SS:  Colin  Godwin.  Sydenham:  Sydenham  HS: 
Tyler  Huehmer.  Sydney,  N.S.:  Sydney 
Academy.  Cory  MacDonald.  Terrace,  B.C.: 
Caledonia  Senior  SS:  Christine  Weber. 
Thunder  Bay:  Westgate  CVI:  Kevin  Belluz, 
Caitlin  Botterill;  St.  Patrick  HS:  Caroline 
Swerdlyk.  Timmins:  Timmins  HVS:  Kiet-Nghi 
Cao.  Toronto:  East  York  Cl:  Russell 

Bonduriansky;  Don  Mills  Cl:  Grase  Kim;  Earl 
Haig  SS:  Laura  Beattie,  Andrea  Hammell, 
Yona  Lunsky,  Mark  McCutcheon;  Malvern 
Collegiate:  Jeff  Sumner,  Denise  Watt;  Jarvis 


Collegiate:  Omer  Yukseker;  Marc  Gameau  Cl: 
Vanessa  Tseng;  Havergal  College:  Angelina 
Yee;  North  Toronto  Cl:  Joanna  Leech,  David 
Sone.  Trenton:  Trenton  HS:  Alison  Bachlet. 
Unionville:  Unionville  HS:  Jason  Brock. 
Victoria,  B.C.:  Belmont  Senior  SS:  Kristina 
Anderson;  Lester  B.  Pearson  College  of  the 
Pacific  Andrea  McCoy;  Esquimalt  SS:  Juniper 
Glass.  Virgil:  Eden  Alternative  Public  SS:  Alisha 
Kroeker.  Waterford:  Waterford  DHS:  Jennifer 
McDonald.  Waterloo:  St.  David  Catholic  SS: 
Julia  Maclsaac,  Janet  McLaughlin;  Waterloo 
Cl:  Sally  Murdock.  Whitby:  Henry  Street  HS: 
Stephanie  Sears.  Windsor:  Vincent  Massey  SS: 
Mark  Dragich.  Windsor,  N.S.:  King’s-Edgehill 
School:  Sarah  Campbell;  Catholic  Central  HS: 
Sara  McNorton.  Woodstock:  Woodstock  Cl: 
Bronwyn  Nader. 
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universities,”  says  Tara,  who  hails  from  Cambridge,  Ont.  She 
is  enrolled  in  Guelph’s  MPC2  (math,  physics,  chemistry  and 
computing  science)  program  and  plans  to  eventually  apply  to 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College.  She  also  hopes  to  get  involved 
in  activities  that  reinforce  her  strong  social  conscience.  While 
attending  St.  John’s-Kilmarnock  School  in  Breslau,  she 
started  a Youth  Amnesty  International  Committee  and 
organized  and  hosted  a student  leadership  conference  for  the 
Waterloo  Region,  with  proceeds  going  to  the  Children’s  Wish 
Foundation. 

Gomes  is  a graduate  of  the  Shad  Valley  Program  and 
placed  second  in  the  provincial  Commonwealth  Essay  Com- 
petition. Throughout  high  school,  she  received  awards  for  top 
marks  and  top  participation  in  school  activities.  She  edited  the 
school’s  student  newspaper,  was  on  the  debating  team,  per- 
formed in  plays,  worked  on  the  yearbook,  sang  in  musical 
groups  and  was  the  piano  accompanist  for  school  choirs. 

A member  of  her  school’s  championship  field  hockey 
team,  Gomes  also  played  soccer,  volleyball  and  badminton 
and  is  an  accomplished  equestrian.  It  was  her  passion  for 
horseback  riding  that  led  to  her  interest  in  becoming  a veteri- 
narian. 


Amanda 
Mikelsons 

Amanda  Mikelsons  is  known  for 
getting  things  done,  especially 
when  it  involves  her  passions  in  life. 
One  of  her  biggest  passions  is  field 
hockey,  a sport  she’s  played  since  Grade 
9.  She  was  goalie  for  her  school  team,  for  the  Outaouais 
Women’s  Field  Hockey  Club  and  for  the  regional  Eastern 
Ottawa  Team.  She  was  also  one  of  only  three  players  from 
Ottawa  selected  to  try  out  for  the  provincial  team. 

Last  year,  when  her  school’s  field  hockey  program  was 
about  to  collapse  because  no  coach  was  available,  Mikelsons 
found  two  volunteer  coaches  from  the  community  and  kept 
the  program  alive.  Her  dedication  to  the  team  was  recognized 
with  the  Coach’s  Award.  She  is  now  the  goalie  for  U of  G’s 
field  hockey  team. 

Mikelsons  is  known  for  her  strong  commitment  to  work- 
ing co-operatively  with  others,  whether  on  the  sports  field  or 
off.  She  served  as  co-editor  of  her  school  yearbook  and  par- 
ticipated in  a wide  variety  of  student  clubs. 

She  is  studying  engineering  systems  and  computing  at 
Guelph  and  is  considering  pursuing  a bachelor  of  education. 
She  calls  teaching  a natural  choice.  “I  have  always  helped  my 
classmates  with  their  homework  problems,  especially  in  math. 
During  my  Grade  10  math  class,  I never  had  time  to  complete 
any  of  my  own  homework  during  class  time  because  I was  too 
busy  helping  everyone  else.” 


Erika  Mundel 
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rika  Mundel  of  Camrose,  Alta., 
says  she  has  long  been  grappling 
-•  jMKM  with  an  important  issue:  How  can  she 
l*ve  her  life  so  that  she  is  constantly  and 
‘ ^ actively  making  a contribution  towards 

forming  a more  just  and  peaceful 
world?  She  says  this  strong  sense  of 
responsibility  shapes  her  life  and  the  decisions  she  makes. 

At  a local  level,  Mundel’s  contributions  have  included  vis- 
iting the  elderly,  organizing  a food  bank  and  participating  in  a 
program  for  special-needs  teenagers.  She  also  organized  a 
week  of  living  and  volunteering  in  the  inner  city  of  Vancouver 
for  herself  and  10  other  students.  At  a global  level,  she  organ- 


ized Amnesty  International  presentations  and  letter-writing 
sessions  at  her  school,  Lester  B.  Pearson  College  of  the  Pacific 
in  Victoria,  B.C.  “We  would  write  letters  to  people  who  were 
unjustly  put  in  prison  just  to  say:  ‘Hey,  in  there’  and  ‘We  are 
thinking  of  you  and  how  we  can  help  you.’”  She  also  spent  two 
months  in  Mexico  participating  in  a pilot  project  for  a rural 
development  exchange  program. 

After  studying  international  development  at  Guelph, 
Mundel  plans  to  earn  a master’s  degree  and  gain  experience  in 
the  field  before  going  on  to  a PhD  and  an  academic  career. 

A recipient  of  a Canadian  Merit  Scholarship,  she  partici- 
pated in  numerous  extracurricular  activities  at  high  school, 
including  acting,  singing,  international  dancing,  playing 
trumpet  in  school  bands  and  serving  as  a wilderness  instruc- 
tor and  volunteer  firefighter. 


J|  Chris  Nell 
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Fhen  Chris  Nell  enrolled  at 
' Guelph  this  fall,  he  made 
history.  He  is  the  first  member  of  his 
family  to  leave  Saskatchewan.  Raised  on 
a 1,500-acre  farm  25  kilometres  from 
the  nearest  town,  he  spent  his  childhood 
“never  less  than  five  feet  from  my 
father,”  being  groomed  for  the  agricultural  way  of  life.  But  it 
wasn’t  the  fields  and  harvests  that  captured  his  attention;  it 
was  figuring  out  how  things  worked. 

That  curiosity  branched  into  a new  world  of  science  and 
technology  when  his  family  bought  its  first  computer.  He 
soon  become  known  as  the  local  computer  guru  — the  person 
who  students,  staff,  neighbours  and  even  local  businesses  and 
organizations  turned  to  when  they  had  a computer  problem. 
In  fact,  his  high  school  relied  on  him  to  keep  every  computer 
in  the  building  functioning.  Nell  even  received  a special  award 
from  his  high  school  staff  for  his  willingness  to  share  his  ex- 
pertise. 

In  the  classroom,  he  excelled  in  all  areas  of  study,  earning 
the  general  proficiency  prize  each  year  as  the  top  student  in  his 
class.  He  was  also  class  valedictorian.  His  extracurricular  in- 
terests included  drama,  music,  hockey  and  track  and  field.  In 
addition,  he  served  on  the  yearbook  committee  and  repre- 
sented his  school  at  the  Great  Canadian  Geography  Chal- 
lenge. 

At  U of  G,  he  is  studying  physics  and,  of  course,  computing 


Jason  Reynar 
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• uring  his  high  school  years  in 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Jason  Reynar 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  preventing 
violence  in  the  community  and  across 
the  country.  He  co-ordinated  a 
school-wide  multicultural  and  anti- 
racism  conference  when  he  was  only  in 
Grade  9 and  later  served  as  president  of  the  Youth  Council  of 
the  national  organization  Canadians  Against  Violence.  He 
also  chaired  the  Mayor’s  Official  Youth  Advisory  Board  and 
organized  the  annual  Stop  the  Violence  Conference  for  Youth 
in  Hamilton.  He  attended  the  1999  UN  Youth  Conference  on 
Human  Rights  and  Violence  and  presented  a report  to  Prime 
Minister  Jean  Chretien. 

Victor  Hugo  once  stated:  ‘He  who  opens  a school  closes  a 
prison,  ’ says  Reynar.  “I  also  feel  that  education  is  the  key  to 
eliminating  violence  within  our  global  community.” 

He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  school  and  community 
awards  for  his  scholarship,  dedication,  leadership,  citizenship 
and  fellowship.  Community  honours  include  the  Mountain 


Rotary  Club  Youth  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award  and  the  inter- 
national Paul  Harris  Fellowship  Award.  He  also  participated 
in  debate,  served  on  student  council  for  five  years,  including  a 
term  as  president,  chaired  his  school’s  Ontario  Students 
Against  Drunk  Driving,  performed  in  school  plays,  was  a 
scouting  leader  and  participated  in  water  polo,  swimming 
and  canoeing. 

He  is  studying  criminology  and  public  policy  at  Guelph 
and  plans  to  attend  law  school. 


Kate  Sawford 

Not  many  people  can  say  their  life 
inspired  a book  and  CD-ROM, 
but  it’s  an  honour  that  Kate  Sawford  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  carries  with  pride.  An 
exceptional  scholar,  musician, 
champion  dressage  rider,  lifeguard  and 
swimming  instructor,  she  lost  a leg  to 
bone  cancer  when  she  was  1 1 and  has  worked  tirelessly  ever 
since  to  raise  awareness  of  childhood  cancer. 

Her  battle  with  Ewing’s  sarcoma  was  profiled  by  local 
newspapers,  and  she  went  on  a cross-Canada  tour  in  1995  to 
promote  a book  and  CD-ROM  about  her  experiences.  She 
dedicated  much  of  her  time  to  the  Equestrian  Association  for 
the  Disabled,  where  she  serves  as  a member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. She  is  also  the  association’s  top  fund-raiser,  trains 
horses  and  is  captain  of  the  musical  ride  team. 

“I  want  people  to  see  that,  despite  my  disability,  I can  still 
be  a lifeguard,  ride  and  train  young  riders  and  horses  and  play 
music,”  says  Sawford,  who  played  second  violin  with  the 
Hamilton  Philharmonic  Youth  Orchestra  for  a year.  She  also 
participated  in  a number  of  model  United  Nations  confer- 
ences. 

Sawford  is  studying  biological  sciences  at  Guelph  and 
plans  to  make  a career  out  of  her  love  for  horses  by  becoming 
a veterinarian. 


Georgia  Simms 
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eorgia  Simms  grew  up  in  Milton, 
| Ont.,  next  door  to  her 
grandparents’  farm.  She  says  that 
upbringing  taught  her  just  about 
everything  she  needs  to  know  to  get  a 
good  start  in  life  — from  the  importance 
of  topsoil  in  sustaining  life  to  the  value 
of  caring  community  relationships.  “I  think  farming  is  so 
underappreciated,”  she  says.  “There  is  so  much  involved  in  it 
— it’s  the  most  difficult  job  in  the  world.” 

Her  love  of  agriculture  and  the  environment  influenced 
her  choices  in  high  school.  She  spearheaded  a school  environ- 
mental revitalization  project  and  gave  a presentation  that  re- 
sulted in  the  school  being  awarded  close  to  $10,000  by 
Canada  Trust  for  improving  the  school’s  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Simms  was  also  the  Halton  District  School  Board’s  first 
student  trustee,  played  an  integral  role  in  developing  the  dis- 
trict s homework  policy  and  initiated  the  first  district-wide 
school  council. 

In  addition,  she  served  as  captain  of  the  senior  basketball 
team,  studied  and  taught  dance,  studied  jiu-jitsu  and  had 
roles  in  numerous  dramatic  and  musical  productions,  in- 
cluding the  lead  role  in  her  school’s  1996  Sears  Drama  Festi- 
val entry.  She  also  volunteered  as  a peer  tutor  and  teaching 
assistant  in  math. 

Simms  is  studying  molecular  biology  and  genetics  at 
Guelph  and  plans  to  do  post-graduate  work  leading  to  a ca- 
reer in  medicine  or  medical  research. 


Nominations  for  President's  Scholarships  must  be  made  by  secondary  school  principals  and 
must  arrive  at  the  University  of  Guelph  by  Feb.  28.  For  more  information  about  the  scholarships, 
contact  the  Associate  Registrar,  Student  Financial  Services,  University  of  Guelph,  Guelph  ON 
N1G2W1,  519-824-4120,  Ext.  6032,  orvisitthe  UofG  Web  site:  www.uoguelph.ca. 
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New  Planning  Director  to  Guide  Building  Program 

Architect  looks  forward  to  the  challenge  of  U of  G’s  most  ambitious  construction  program  in  decades 


He’s  handled  building  and 
renovation  projects  that  run 
the  gamut  from  sports  complexes, 
seniors’  homes,  schools  and 
municipal  buildings  to  churches, 
museums,  offices  and,  most 
recently,  the  initial  restoration  of  the 
former  Lincoln  Country  courthouse 
in  St.  Catharines,  built  in  1849. 

Last  month,  Chris  Pickard  left  his 
position  as  senior  architect  at  Totten 
Sims  Hubicki  Associates  in  Water- 
loo to  take  on  a new  challenge:  the 
job  as  director  of  planning,  engi- 
neering and  construction  in  Physical 
Resources  at  U of  G.  His  18  years  of 
project  experience  since  graduating 
with  a bachelor  of  architecture  de- 
gree from  Carleton  University  will 
be  instrumental  as  Guelph  embarks 
on  its  most  ambitious  construction 
program  in  decades. 

“It’s  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of 
an  exciting  change,”  Pickard  says. 
“The  next  few  years  will  see  some  of 
the  biggest  physical  changes  on  cam- 
pus since  the  1960s.” 

Pickard  and  his  15-member  staff 
are  responsible  for  everything  from 
long-range  campus  planning  and 
the  largest  of  construction  projects 
to  small  office  moves  and  retrofits. 

One  huge  project  on  his  horizon 
is  the  new  Sciences  and  Advanced 
Learning  and  Training  Centre, 
which  will  radically  change  the  cam- 
pus’s southwestern  quadrant,  affect- 


ing the  Axelrod  Building,  Chemistry 
and  Microbiology  Building,  Hagen 
Aqualab  and  a host  of  smaller  build- 
ings. A large  redevelopment  and  ex- 
pansion at  OVC  is  also  planned,  and 
a multitude  of  other  projects,  in- 
cluding the  new  residence  on  East 
Ring  Road  and  numerous  laboratory 
and  office  renovations,  are  under 
way. 

"It’s  a big  challenge,”  says 
Pickard.  “There’s  a phenomenal 
amount  of  work  going  on.”  And  that 
work  not  only  involves  Physical  Re- 
sources, but  also  affects  faculty  and 
staff  across  the  University,  he  says. 

Board  of  Governors  has  asked 
that  U of  G update  its  long-range 
planning  documents,  so  Pickard’s 
office  will  also  lead  a revamp  of  the 
campus  master  plan.  The  original 
plan  from  the  1960s  has  been  modi- 
fied to  some  extent  over  the  years, 
but  “it’s  time  to  revisit  it  in  a big 
way,”  he  says.  That  process,  still  at  an 
embryonic  stage,  will  “lay  out  a 
long-term  view  of  how  we  will  de- 
velop the  physical  fabric  of  the  cam- 
pus to  meet  our  academic  and 
non-academic  needs.” 

Pickard  will  also  handle  external 
liaison  work  with  the  City  of  Guelph, 
such  as  commenting  on  proposed 
changes  to  the  official  community 
plan  and  co-ordinating  the  Universi- 
ty’s initiatives  with  those  of  the  city. 

He  has  lived  in  Guelph  since  1 988 


Chris  Pickard  poses  in  front  of  one  of  U of  G’s  newest  additions,  the 
covered  athletics  field. PHoto  by  martin  schwalbe 


and  has  lent  his  professional  exper- 
tise to  the  city* s heritage  preservation 
and  community  development  scene 
in  numerous  volunteer  capacities. 
He  is  a member  and  former  chair  of 
the  Local  Architectural  Conserva- 


tion Advisory  Committee,  partici- 
pated in  the  development  of  the 
city’s  recent  official  plan  and  zoning 
bylaw,  facilitates  various  City  of 
Guelph  planning  workshops  and 
public  forums,  and  sat  on  the  heri- 


tage and  environment  committee  of 
Guelph’s  Communities  in  Bloom. 

Pickard’s  enthusiasm  for  restor- 
ing historical  buildings  will  find  an 
outlet  in  two  upcoming  projects,  the 
“spectacular  and  important”  Mac- 
donald Institute  and  Massey  Hall, 
both  built  in  1903.  But  he  is  equally 
inspired  by  modern  architecture  and 
believes  different  styles  can  comple- 
ment one  another. 

“Much  of  Guelph’s  appeal  tends 
to  be  its  small  scale,  and  it  does  have  a 
wide  range  of  styles  that  work  to- 
gether, linked  by  pedestrian  spines 
and  plazas.  I think  that  vision  really 
helps  tie  it  together.  It’s  worth  con- 
tinuing so  we  do  have  diversity  and 
we  don’t  impose  a ‘University’  style.” 

For  example,  the  Victorian  cot- 
tage that  is  Raithby  House,  the  Uni- 
versity Centre’s  concrete  "Brutalist” 
style  and  the  recently  opened  Thom- 
brough  addition  “all  seem  to  fit,”  he 
says. 

Pickard’s  enthusiasm  for  his  new 
position  will  soon  translate  into 
physical  change  on  campus.  “I  just 
feel  very  lucky  to  be  chosen  for  the 
job,”  he  says.  “I’m  really  enjoying  it 
— it’s  a great  place  to  work.” 

He  encourages  people  who  have 
questions  about  physical  resources 
development  on  campus  to  give  him 
a call  at  Ext.  2014. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


OIUW  RD 


As  an  Intel  Premier  Provider,  we  have 
access  to  training  on  future  Intel  products 
and  technologies.  This  benefit  gives  us  a 
unique  perspective  on  upcoming  technical 
developments  and  means  your  solution 
won't  be  built  on  outdated  technology. 


Let  us  help  you  with  special,  educationally 
priced  Intel  solutions  from: 


COMPACl\\  = 

cassss 


519.836.9001  (Voice)  519.836.9235  (FAX)  guelph@onward.ca  www.onward.ca 


intel 


premier 

P s O V . f ' ° 
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Helping  Someone 
You  Know 

I t takes  a whole  community  to  support  the  97 
| programs  that  rely  on  the  Guelph  and  Wellington  United  Way.  As  the 
area’s  largest  corporate  campaign,  the  U of  G fund-raising  drive  is 
crucial.  Here’s  where  the  money  came  from  last  year: 

■ 59  per  cent  from  payroll  deductions 

■ 15  per  cent  from  retirees 

■ 1 3 per  cent  from  employee  cash  gifts 

■ 10  per  cent  from  special  events 

■ 3 per  cent  from  students 

Show  your  community  support  by  making  a United  Way  contribu- 
tion through  payroll  deduction.  It’s  the  easiest  way  to  help  someone  you 
know,  and  you’ll  be  eligible  for  prizes  in  weekly  campus  draws. 

We  need  your  gift  to  reach  the  U of  G 2000  United  Way  goal  of 
$238,550. 

Check  the  UW  bulletin  board  in  the  Athletics  Centre 
for  news  of  special  events. 


Callings  Author  to  Speak 


The  Centre  for  Families, 
Work  and  Well-Being  and  the 
Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry  are 
hosting  talks  and  a workshop  by 
author  Gregg  Levoy  Oct.  27  and  28. 

Levoy,  a former  reporter  and  col- 
umnist for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
and  USA  Today  and  former  adjunct 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  is  author  of 
Callings:  Finding  and  Following  an 
Authentic  Life,  an  exploration  of  the 
search  for  authenticity,  whether  at 
work  or  at  home,  in  relationships  or 
in  service. 

“This  is  a special  fund-raising 


event  in  support  of  the  Centre  for 
Families,  Work  and  Well-Being  and 
the  Campus  Ministry,”  says  ecu- 
menical campus  minister  Lucy  Reid. 

“Both  the  centre  and  the  ministry 
are  concerned  with  helping  people 
balance  their  lives  with  sanity,  hu- 
manity and  wisdom  in  a world  of  es- 
calating time  demands  and 
responsibilities.  Both  are  concerned 
with  promoting  healthy  priorities, 
holistic  well-being  and  balanced 
decision-making  for  members  of  the 
University  community  and  beyond. 
Gregg  Levoy’s  book  Callings  ad- 
dresses just  these  issues,  focusing  on 


how  we  can  find  and  follow  an 
authentic  path  through  life,  whether 
on  the  verge  of  graduation,  at  mid- 
life or  in  a well-established  career.” 

Levoy  will  give  a free  talk  Oct.  27 
at  noon  in  the  Bookshelf  Greenroom 
downtown.  At  8 p.m.,  he  will  give  a 
lecture  on  campus  in  War  Memorial 
Hall;  cost  is  $30.  On  Oct.  28,  he  will 
lead  a workshop  from  9 a.m.  to  6 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum;  cost  is  $180. 

Tickets  for  the  lecture  are  avail- 
able at  the  Bookshelf.  To  register  for 
the  workshop,  call  Ext.  3829.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.ca/cfww. 


GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Chicken  Cacciatore 

• Eggplant  Parmesan 

• Rolini  Pasta  Salad  with  Fresh  Garden  Vegetables 

• Tuscan  3-Bean  Soup 

“Fast  food  foot  gourmet " 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sat.  9-6 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


Read/ug  ,s» 

itecze  at  Oxf  Of 


tyeeze 

• individualized  programs 
■ enriched  curriculum 

• small  classes 


Give  your  child 
the  Advantage! 


Children  who  learn  to  read  early?  become  more  confident  students! 

Call  Today! 

511  Edinburgh  Rd.  S tjAryKP 

Guelph  826-5365  LEARNING  CENTRES 


CAMBRIDGE  GRAND 


CONDOMINIUMS 


► I Bedroom  Suites  from  $ 82,400 

► 2 Bedroom  Suites  from  $ 98,900 

Display  Suites  Open 
Mon-l'ri  2-7  PM 
Sat-Stm  12-5  PM 


Great  Location:  401  & Hwv  24 


111-200  Jamieson  Pkwy, 
Cambridge,  Ont. 
(519)  658-1116 


CPES  Dean  Appointed 


Continued  from  page  1 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  Guelph 
has  matured  into  a multifaceted 
comprehensive  university,  among 
the  best  of  its  size  in  Canada.  CPES 
has  substantial  strengths  in  pure  and 
applied  science  that  are  sometimes 
overshadowed  by  the  University’s 
historical  roots  in  biology  and  agri- 
culture. I look  forward  to  working 
with  students,  faculty  and  staff  in 
building  on  these  strengths  to  en- 
hance the  vibrant  and  stimulating 
academic  culture  that  already  exists 
and  to  increase  the  profile  of  the  col- 


lege in  other  regions  of  Canada.” 
Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  pro- 
vost and  vice-president  (academic), 
says  he  welcomes  Tremaine’s  ap- 
pointment. 

“Dr.  Tremaine  brings  to  the  posi- 
tion an  impressive  research  back- 
ground as  well  as  a proven  record  of 
administrative  skills  that  will  serve 
the  College  of  Physical  and  Engi- 
neering Science  well  at  this  impor- 
tant time  in  the  continued 
development  of  the  college.” 

Summerlee,  who  served  on  the 


search  committee  for  CPES  dean, 
expresses  thanks  to  the  committee 
for  its  work.  Chaired  by  past  provost 
Iain  Campbell,  the  committee  also 
consisted  of  CPES  student  Melissa 
Fortin;  Prof.  Rod  Gentry,  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics;  Prof.  Terry 
Gillespie,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Land  Resource  Science;  Prof.  George 
Renninger,  Physics;  Steven  Seifried, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry;  CBS 
dean  Bob  Sheath;  and  Prof.  Nick 
Westwood,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry. 


Convocation  Oct.  16  to  18 


Continued  from  page  1 


fessional  organizations  such  as  the 
Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Rural  Extension 
and  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrolo- 
gists. 

Protz,  who  retired  in  1999,  is  the 
author  of  more  than  140  journal  ar- 
ticles and  book  chapters.  He  contin- 
ues to  teach  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses  in  soil  genesis,  clas- 
sification and  tropical  land  and  wa- 
ter use.  He  also  helped  create  the 


Image  Analysis  Remote  Sensing  and 
GIS  Laboratory,  which  collects  and 
analyses  digital  data  of  land  and  soils 
and  is  used  by  scientists  in  Ontario, 
Scotland,  the  United  States  and  Ec- 
uador. 

Harris  is  known  for  his  research 
on  insecticide  behaviour  in  soil,  soil 
insect  control  and  insect  resistance 
to  insecticides.  A recognized  world 
authority  on  those  topics,  he  has 
been  actively  involved  in  interna- 


tional research  efforts,  completing 
assignments  in  Australia  and  China. 
He  has  also  served  on  numerous 
provincial,  national  and  interna- 
tional advisory  and  grant  commit- 
tees. 

On  Oct.  18,  a ceremony  will  be 
held  for  students  graduating  from 
the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences,  with  dean  Alun 
Joseph  delivering  the  convocation 
address. 


Day  Care  Needs  Support 

Continued  from  page  1 


are  the  norm  for  child  care  in  Can- 
ada, but  that  fewer  than  one  in  three 
preschoolers  and  one  in  four  infants 
are  in  programs  that  provide  ade- 
quate developmental  stimulation. 
Key  predictors  of  quality  early  child- 
hood development  programs  are: 
child-care-specific  training  of  centre 
staff  and  family  child-care  providers; 
how  much  they  earn;  and  the  avail- 
ability of  supports  such  as  profes- 
sional development  opportunities 
and  child-care  resource  programs. 
These  findings  are  in  keeping  with 
research  on  child-care  quality  in  the 
United  States. 

“These  two  studies  make  an  ex- 
tremely important  and  unique  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of 
the  factors  that  are  most  important 
for  ensuring  the  quality  of  care  pro- 


vided to  children  in  both  child-care 
centres  and  family  day-care  homes,” 
says  Lero.  “They  indicate  the  range 
of  improvements  that  are  needed 
and  the  importance  of  a well- 
designed,  coherent  approach  to  en- 
sure that  high-quality  centre  and 
home-based  care  is  available  across 
Canada  to  enable  all  young  children 
to  reach  their  full  potential.” 

Lero  says  that  about  70  per  cent 
of  mothers  of  preschool-age  children 
in  Canada  work  outside  the  home. 

"Good  child  care  that  is  warm 
and  responsive  and  also  provides  the 
kind  of  stimulation  that  promotes 
active  learning,  language  develop- 
ment and  social  skills  adds  to  what 
parents  themselves  provide,”  she 
says. 

Lero  and  her  co-researchers  say 


that  improvements  are  needed  in 
child-care  funding  and  policies. 
They  want  the  government  to  im- 
prove and  standardize  regulations 
for  child  care  and  provide  more 
money  for  caregivers  and  teacher 
training.  They  also  say  funds  from 
the  recent  federal  announcement  of 
$2.2  billion  for  children’s  services 
over  five  years  must  be  used  for  child 
care  that  supports  and  enhances 
children’s  development. 

“Children  in  Canada  deserve  the 
best  we  as  a society  can  offer  them,” 
says  Lero.  “Investments  in  good 
early  childhood  programs  reflect  the 
value  we  place  on  our  youngest  citi- 
zens. Improved  policies  and  funding 
approaches  in  this  area  are  long 
overdue.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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FOR  SALE 


Mac  computer  system,  6360  Pow- 
erPC, 160Mhz,  48RAM,  15-inch 
NEC  monitor,  full  keyboard,  CD, 
two  years  old,  lots  of  software,  MS 
Office,  Epson  600  colour  printer, 
763-0449. 

White  30-inch  Moffat  stove;  coffee 
and  end  tables;  chrome  kitchen  set; 
stereo  speakers;  motorbike  helmet; 
bicycle,  all  in  good  condition,  Ext. 
3561,  821-5412  after  5 p.m.  or 
belosic@plant.uoguelph.ca. 

Antique  Estey  pump  organ,  includes 
foot  pedals  and  original  hand-pump 
mechanism,  oak  finish,  excellent 
working  condition,  853-1848. 

HP  Desk  Jet  612C  colour  printer, 
comes  with  black-and-white  ink 
cartridge,  printer  software  and  HP 
instant  delivery  Internet  CD-ROM, 
640  x 640  dpi,  new,  Steve,  763- 1 759. 

Maple  dining  room  table  with  four 
chairs  and  hutch,  excellent  condi- 
tion, Cindy,  Ext.  8308  or  cindy@ 
physics.uoguelph.ca. 

Westbeach  snowboarding  jacket, 
large,  blue  with  navy  and  white  trim, 
autographed  by  Ross  Rebagliati, 
send  e-mail  to  slaubman@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

PlayStation  with  controller  and 
hookups,  including  four  games  — 
Cool  Boarders  2,  NHL  98,  Tomb 
Raider,  Tekken  2 — and  four  demo 
discs,  Jean,  Ext.  6077,  or  Jay, 
846-2306. 

Power  Macintosh  computer,  60 
Mhz  PowerPC,  601  microprocessor, 
8MB  RAM,  expandable  to  72MB, 
160MB  hard  drive,  external  modem, 
14-inch  colour  monitor,  extended 
keyboard  and  software:  Microsoft 
Word,  Excel,  System  7.5,  Netscape; 
Stylerwriter  1200  printer,  823-7398. 

1975  Honda  CB550,  great  shape, 
new  rear  tire  and  stainless-steel 
brake  lines,  tuned  and  carbs  cleaned, 
21,000  miles,  needs  nothing  to  cer- 
tify, 824-6508. 


U of  G black  leather  jacket,  large, 
never  worn,  perfect  condition, 
822-6972. 

Computer  books:  Internet  Bible, 
Windows  98  Bible,  Excel  Windows  95, 
Microsoft  Access  Bible,  WordPerfect 
6.1  for  Dummies,  Windows  95  Sim- 
plified (visual  3D  series),  Neelam, 
763-9411  or  guptal001@yahoo. 
com. 

Two  Syncros  bicycle  seat  posts,  never 
used,  Tom,  836-8961  or  trosenda@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Two  PI 85  snow  tires  with  rim  for 
Cavalier,  used  only  one  winter, 
787-2797  or  wfung@uoguelph.ca. 

Four  quality  touring  bicycles  suit- 
able for  riders  5’  6"  to  6’,  U.S.-made 
hybrid  road/off-road  bike,  Maggie, 
Ext.  3721,  837-1732  or  laidlawm@ 
uoguelph.ca. 

Zaldi  17-inch  dressage  saddle;  51- 
inch  cherry  butcher-block  coun- 
ter/table top;  Aerobic  Rider  exercise 
machine,  Susan,  848-2548  evenings. 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  bedroom  and  rec  room, 
shared  kitchen  and  bath,  laundry,  on 
bus  route,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
mature  female  preferred,  available 
immediately,  $350  a mondi  inclu- 
sive, Lisa,  837-2§20v 

Furnished  three-bedroom  house, 
great  location,  non-smokers,  avail- 
able now,  $1,200  a month  inclusive, 
836-8961  or  send  e-mail  to  tro- 
senda@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Used  Kodak  Ektagraphic  slide  pro- 
jector and  projection  screen,  in  good 
to  excellent  condition,  Grant, 
836-7602,  823-8611  or  ghollett@ 
wrwddhc.on.ca. 

Bachelor  or  self-contained  suite  in 
house  for  female  grad  student  for 
Jan.  1 , must  be  non-smoking  with  no 
pets,  parking  required,  send  e-mail 
to  slaubman@uoguelph.ca. 


UNITED  WAY 
BAZAAR 


Please  join  Animal  Care  Services 
for  our  United  Way  Fundraiser 

• BBQ  Burgers 
(Regular  or  Veggie)  & Pop  $4 
• Garage  Sale 
• Bake  Sale 
• Raffles 

Thursday,  October  12 
11:30  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
Central  Animal  Facility 
(Bldg.  12)  on  McGiivray 


Two-bedroom  unfurnished  house 
within  15-minute  drive  to  campus 
for  mature,  responsible  grad  student, 
December  or  January,  Dawn, 
705-739-6932. 

Horse  farm  worker  for  the  month  of 
November,  flexible  hours,  Anne, 
822-1049. 


A 

SHERMAN  LAI 

Chinese  Medicine 
& Acupuncture 
Specialist,  B.Sc. 


-2:  -/\  95  ^ Canadian  Family 

Acupuncture  Care  Centre 

A DIVISION  OF  ORIENTAL  MEALING  ARTS  RESEARCH  INC. 

15  Surrey  St.  West,  Unit  3A 
Guelph,  ON  N1H  3R3 
Phone:  (519)  763-6340 
Far:  (519)  763-9047 


AVAILABLE 


Former  student  of  art  history  and  lit- 
erature wishes  to  help  undergradu- 
ates with  essay  research,  analysis  and 
proofreading,  Jackie,  846-8110. 

Music  lessons  on  woodwinds, 
strings,  piano,  826-9125. 

Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or  send 
e-mail  to  cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 

Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to  lgra- 
ham@exec.admin. uoguelph.ca.  For 
external  and  commercial  advertis- 
ing, call  Brian  Downey  at  Ext.  6665 
or  send  e-mail  to  bdowney@exec. 
admin. uoguelph.ca. 


Let  us  help  your  business  look  its  best.. 


^reig„  A 


Flyer  Design 
Annual  Reports 
Corporate  Brochures 
Logo  Development 
Advertising  Layouts 

(519)  826-5999 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
r\^OId-Fashioned  Cleaning^ 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
GUELPH  WITH  YOUR 
ADVERTISING  MESSAGE . . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
official  campus  newspaper,  is 
published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information 
about  advertising,  call: 

Brian  Downey, 

Communications  &.  Public  Affairs, 
519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 


CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 
AREA  RUGS 
AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


RESIDENTIAL  • COMMERCIAL 


836-7340 


ik 

Valerie  Poulton 


Classical  Homeopathy 
and  Natural  Medicine 

Valerie  F.  Stevens 

B.Sc.,  BA.  D.S.HomMed. 

186  Norfolk  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  4K2 

(519)  856-4519 


Your 

Preferred 


Call  today  for  a no-obligation  quote 


519-836-5700 

Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 


Group 

Auto  & Home 

INSURANCE 

PROGRAM 


Save  Up  To  50% 

In  Insurance  Product  Discounts 

ftlub 

Your  Group  Discount! 


I Insurance 

Visit  us  al  www  oconomlcalinsuranco.cc 
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ARBORETUM 


Naturalist  Chris  Earley  presents  a 
course  on  watercolour  painting  Oct. 
23  from  1 to  3:30  p.m.  at  the  Arbore- 
tum. Cost  is  $25.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Oct.  16.  To 
register,  call  Ext.  4110. 


“From  Artifacts  to  Archeology:  Can 
You  Dig  It?”  is  the  theme  of  a work- 
shop Nov.  18  from  1 to  4 p.m. 
Archeologist  Larry  Drew  will  lead 
this  hands-on  session  for  the  family 
(children  12  and  up).  Cost  is  $18  for 
adults,  $9  for  children  (must  be 
accompanied  by  an  adult)  and  $40 
for  a family  of  four.  Registration  and 
payment  are  required  by  Oct.  27. 


ART  CENTRE 


Current  exhibitions  at  the  Macdon- 
ald Stewart  Art  Centre  include 
“Fastwiirms:  2 fang  hoe,”  featuring 
the  work  of  Canadian  artists  Dai 
Skuse  and  Kim  Kozzi,  “Early  Cana- 
dian Paintings:  The  Loeb  Gift”  and 
“Pictorial  Title  Pages  and  Frontis- 
pieces.” The  art  centre  is  also  featur- 
ing the  2000  Framed  Art  Exhibition, 
marking  the  20"’  anniversary  of  the 
centre’s  annual  auction  of  frames 
transformed  by  prominent  artists 
into  works  of  art.  The  auction  will  be 
held  Nov.  1 1 at  8 p.m.,  with  a recep- 
tion beginning  at  6:30  p.m.  Tickets 
are  $35. 


CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Thursday  at  Noon  concerts  continue 
Oct.  12  with  flamenco  guitarist 
David  Sinclair  and  Oct.  1 9 with  key- 
boardist Bill  Gillard  and  Andrew 
Klaehn  on  reeds  performing  a trib- 
ute to  Louis  Armstrong.  Pianist 
Rami  Bar-Niv  presents  works  by 
Chopin,  Bar-Niv  and  Gershwin  Oct. 
26.  The  concerts  are  held  in  MacKin- 
non 107.  Admission  is  free,  but 
donations  are  welcome. 


“With  Voices  United,”  a benefit  con- 
cert to  support  U of  G’s  Ecumenical 
Campus  Ministry,  is  Oct.  22  at  3 
p.m.  at  St.  George’s  Anglican 
Church,  99  Woolwich  St.  The  con- 
cert will  feature  local  church  choirs 
and  organists  performing  hymns 
and  anthems  drawn  from  Anglican, 
Presbyterian  and  United  musical 
traditions,  with  readings  by  campus 
minister  Lucy  Reid.  Tickets  are  $10 
general,  $8  for  students  and  $25  for 
families  and  are  available  by  calling 
Ext.  2390  or  from  local  churches. 


CONFERENCE 


The  10,h  annual  Tri-University  His- 
tory Conference  hosted  by  the  tri- 
university  graduate  history  program 
at  Guelph,  Waterloo  and  Wilfrid 
Laurier  runs  Oct.  28  from  9 a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  in  the  OVC  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre.  Plenary  speaker  is  Queen’s 
University  history  professor  David 
Eltis,  who  will  discuss  “Free  and 
Slave  Labour  Regimes  in  Europe  and 
the  Americas,  1500  to  1800.”  A 
wine-and-cheese  reception  will  pre- 
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cede  the  conference  Oct.  27  at  8 p.m. 
at  the  Whippletree  on  UC  Level  4. 
Cost  of  the  conference  is  $15  for  fac- 
ulty and  $ 1 0 for  students  if  you  regis- 
ter by  Oct.  20,  $5  more  if  you  register 
after.  Register  in  the  Department  of 
History.  For  more  information,  send 
e-mail  to  triu2000@gto.net. 


COLLOQUIUMS 


“The  Scottish  Family:  Historical  and 
Genealogical”  is  the  theme  of  the 
Scottish  studies  program’s  fall  collo- 
quium Oct.  14  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  in  the  OVC  Lifetime  Learning 
Centre.  The  day  will  feature  speakers 
from  British  and  Canadian  universi- 
ties, a talk  on  researching  your  gene- 
alogy, a book  sale,  a luncheon  and  a 
closing  reception.  Pre-registration  is 
encouraged.  General  admission  is 
$30.  Students  may  attend  lectures 
free  of  charge.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Ext.  3209  or  check  out  the 
Web  site  www.uoguelph.ca/history/ 
scots  tudy. 


The  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English  and  the 
Department  of  History  are  sponsor- 
ing “Scenes  of  Desire  and  Exchange: 
An  Interdisciplinary  Colloquium  on 
18th-Century  Studies”  Nov.  3 from 
1 to  5:30  p.m.  in  Lower  Massey  Hall. 
The  colloquium  will  feature  speakers 
from  U of  G,  CUNY  Baruch  College, 
Brock  University,  SUNY  Buffalo  and 
McMaster  University.  Topics 
include  “The  Invention  of  Hetero- 
sexuality and  Homosexuality  in  the 
18th  Century”  and  “Gaming  and 
Giving:  Female  Expenditure  in 
18th-Century  England.” 


LECTURES 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph’s  fall 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  con- 
tinues Oct.  18  with  retired  English 
professor  John  Bligh  discussing  “The 
European  Union  in  the  1990s”  at  10 
a.m.  and  Glenn  Peirson  on  “Pallia- 
tive Care”  at  2 p.m.  On  Oct.  25,  Bligh 
discusses  “The  Last  50  Years  in 
Europe”  at  10  a.m.,  and  Cyndy 
McLean  and  Jaqueline  Sinkeldam  of 
the  Health  and  Performance  Centre 
present  “Physical  Fitness  for  Sen- 
iors” at  2 p.m.  Lectures  are  at  the 
Arboretum  Centre. 


The  Guelph-Waterloo  Physics  Insti- 
tute’s Distinguished  Lecturer  Series 
presents  Anton  Naumovets  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Ukraine  discussing  “Surface  Physics 
and  Nanophysics”  Oct.  19  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  Physics  145  at  the  University 
ofWaterloo. 


The  2000  Raithby  Memorial  Lecture 
will  be  held  Nov.  8 from  12:10  to 
1:30  p.m.  in  OVC  Learning  Centre 
1714.  Elliot  Entis,  president  of  A/F 
Protein  Ltd.  and  Aqua  Bounty  Farms 
of  Maine,  will  discuss  “A  Salmon’s 
Tale:  Commercializing  Gene- 

Modified  Fish.”  The  lecture  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Raithby  Memorial  Fund 
and  U of  G’s  Aquaculture  Centre. 
For  more  information,  call  Prof. 
Richard  Moccia  at  Ext.  6216,  e-mail 


to  rmoccia@uoguelph.ca  or  visit  the 
Web  site  www.aps.uoguelph.ca/ 
-aquacentre. 


NOTICES 


Copies  of  U of  G’s  1999  Hopper  Lec- 
ture by  Francesco  Sagasti  on  “The 
Future  of  Development  Co- 
operation: Gradual  Evolution  or 
Radical  Break?”  are  now  available 
free  from  the  Centre  for  Interna- 
tional Programs.  To  obtain  copies, 
contact  Isobel  Lander  at  Ext.  6904  or 
ilander@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC)  has 
launched  the  2000/2001  competi- 
tion for  the  Chinese  Studies  Faculty 
Research  Award  Program  for  Cana- 
dians. Five  grants  of  up  to  $5,000  will 
be  made  to  Canadian  faculty  mem- 
bers wishing  to  undertake  research 
on  Taiwan  or  on  an  aspect  of  Tai- 
wan’s relations  with  Canada.  Dead- 
line for  proposals  is  Oct.  31.  Details 
are  available  from  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs  in  Day  Hall 
205  or  from  Terra  Larence  of  AUCC 
at  tlarence@aucc.ca. 


The  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency’s  Award  Program 
for  Canadians  provides  up  to 
$10,000  to  Canadian  citizens  and 
permanent  residents  who  wish  to 
participate  in  international  develop- 
ment through  a project  of  their  own 
initiative.  Eligible  projects  include  a 
field  research  component  under- 
taken by  students  as  part  of  a mas- 
ter’s program;  service  or  research 
projects  designed  by  individuals 
with  professional  experience;  and 
internships  by  master’s  students  in 
business,  commerce,  administration 
and  management.  Application  dead- 
line is  Feb.  1 . For  more  information, 
call  613-237-4820,  Ext.  234,  fax  to 
613-237-1073  or  send  e-mail  to 
SMelanson@cbie.ca. 


The  Education  Safety  Association  of 
Ontario  will  offer  certification  train- 
ing for  Kitchener-Waterloo  and  sur- 
rounding areas  Nov.  21,  23  and  28 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  Wil- 
frid Laurier  University.  For  more 
information,  contact  Norm  Belan- 
ger at  519-623-1654  or  nbelan- 
ger@esao.  on.ca. 


U of  G and  the  City  of  Guelph  host 
the  Canadian  Intercollegiate  Base- 
ball Championships  Oct.  20  to  22  at 
David  Hastings  Stadium.  The  tour- 
nament brings  together  teams  from 
Ontario,  Quebec  and  Adantic  con- 
ferences, including  U of  G.  The  offi- 
cial opening  ceremony  and  start  for 
the  Gryphons  is  Friday  at  7 p.m. 


Proposals  are  being  sought  for  a pro- 
gram joindy  funded  by  Ontario  and 
Singapore  to  support  collaborative 
university/industry  research  proj- 
ects. Up  to  $200,000  per  project  is 
available  to  researchers  at  Ontario 
colleges  and  universities,  matched  by 
a similar  amount  from  Singapore. 
Deadline  for  submissions  is  Oct.  30. 


Information  is  available  in  Day  Hall 
205  or  from  Igor  Sherman  of  the 
Ministry  of  Energy,  Science  and 
Technology  at  shermaig@est.gov. 
on.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Economics  visit- 
ing speaker  series  continues  Oct.  12 
in  MacKinnon  132  with  Allan  Lay- 
ton  of  the  Queensland  University  of 
Technology  explaining  “The  Lead- 
ing Indicator  Approach  to  Business 
Cycle  Analysis:  Some  Recent  Devel- 
opments Using  Regime  Switching 
Models”  and  Oct.  13  in  MacKinnon 
234  with  Don  Coursey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  exploring  “On  the 
International  Demand  for  Environ- 
mental Quality.”  Upcoming  sessions 
feature  Werner  Hediger  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Institute  of  Technology  dis- 
cussing “Sustainable  Farm  Income 
in  the  Presence  of  Soil  Erosion:  An 
Agricultural  Hartwick  Rule”  Oct.  16 
in  MacKinnon  318  and  Chris  Minns 
of  McGill  University  explaining 
“English-Language  Skills  and 

Labour-Market  Performance 

Among  American  Immigrants  in 
1910”  Oct.  19  in  MacKinnon  132.  All 
talks  begin  at  3:30  p.m. 


The  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics  presents  Sherwin 
Maslowe  of  McGill  University  dis- 
cussing “Non-Linear  Waves  in  Geo- 
physical Shear  Flows”  Oct.  12.  On 
Oct.  26,  Jean-Fran<fois  Angers  of  the 
University  of  Montreal  examines 
“Bayesian  Nonparametric  Regres- 
sion Using  Wavelets.”  The  seminars 
are  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  121. 


The  Plant  Biology  Council  seminar 
series  presents  honorary  degree 
recipient  Maarten  Chrispeels  of  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego 
Oct.  17  at  1 p.m.  in  Thombrough 
1307.  His  topic  is  “Structure  and 
Function  of  Water  Channel  Proteins 
in  Plants.”  On  Oct.  26,  Tammy  Sage 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  dis- 
cusses “Recognizing  and  Rejecting 
Self-Pollen  in  Flowering  Plants:  Dis- 
tribution, Mechanisms  and  Evolu- 
tion of  Self-Incompatibility”  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  028. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
graduate  seminar  series  continues 
Oct.  20  with  Xiben  Wang  discussing 
“Mining  of  the  Fibrobacter  succino- 
gens  Chromosome  for  Genes  Related 
to  Cellulose  Degradation”  at  noon  in 
Food  Science  128. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  fall  series 
of  learning  technologies  workshops 
continues  with  “Web-Based  Course- 
ware: Effective  Design  and  Delivery” 
Oct.  13,  “PowerPoint  II:  Advanced” 
Oct.  18,  “HTML  II:  Looking  Under 
the  Hood”  Oct.  20,  “Digitizing 
Video  for  Teaching”  Oct.  24  and 
“Design  Caft”  Nov.  3.  For  complete 
workshop  details  and  online  regis- 
tration, visit  the  Web  site  www. 
tss.uoguelph.ca. 


TSS  presents  three  workshops  on  the 
theme  “Teaching  in  a Learner- 
Centred  Environment.”  Topics  are 
“Professional  Coaching:  A Process 
for  Enhancing  Teaching  Effective- 
ness, Career  Development  and  Per- 
sonal Satisfaction”  Oct.  18  with  edu- 
cational psychology  specialist  Karin 
Ewing,  “If  the  Learner  Hasn’t 
Learned,  the  Teacher  Hasn’t 
Taught”  Oct.  20  with  Don  Ursino  of 
Brock  University  and  “From  Teach- 
ing to  Learning”  Oct.  25  with  Prof. 
A1  Lauzon,  Rural  Extension  Studies. 
Register  online  at  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Stephanie 
Marshall,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  Oct.  20  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The  thesis  is 
“Deconstructing  Child  Care: 
Understanding  the  Factors  Impact- 
ing On  Staff  Turnover  in  Child-Care 
Centres.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Donna 
Lero. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Ricardo  Ramirez,  Rural  Exten- 
sion Studies,  is  Oct.  20  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
OVC  Learning  Centre  1715.  The 
thesis  is  “Rural  and  Remote  Com- 
munities Harnessing  Information 
and  Communication  Technologies 
for  Community  Development.”  The 
advisers  are  Profs.  Jim  Shute  and 
Don  Richardson. 


The  final  examination  of  master’s 
candidate  Karen  Frensch,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Human  Nu- 
trition, is  Oct.  20  at  10:30  a.m.  in 
HAFA  243.  The  thesis  is  “Pro-Social 
Behaviour  and  Adolescent  Genera- 
tivity:  A Question  of  Moral  Orienta- 
tion and  Parental  Example.”  The  ad- 
viser is  Prof.  Joan  Norris. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  will  meet  Oct.  18  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Guest  speaker  is  Rob  Guthrie,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Ontario  Tree  Atlas 
Project.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Gerald  Neufeld,  opens  its 
21”  season  with  “Songs  of  Canada” 
Nov.  4 at  8 p.m.  at  the  River  Run 
Centre.  For  ticket  information,  call 
763-3000. 


Guelph  Youth  Singers  hold  their 
annual  fund-raising  auction  and 
dance  Oct.  27  at  Guelph  Place  Ban- 
quet Hall.  Doors  open  at  6:30  p.m.; 
the  auction  starts  at  7:30  p.m.  Items 
up  for  bid  include  a chance  to  con- 
duct the  choir.  For  tickets  or  more 
information,  call  763-2494  or  send 
e-mail  to  csguelph@sentex.net. 


The  15*  annual  Guelph  Studio  Tour 
and  the  Guelph  Arts  Festival  are 
both  slated  for  Oct.  13  to  15.  For 
more  information,  visit  the  Web  site 
www.art-in-guelph.com. 
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2 RADIO  will  make  waves  in 
African  farming. 


3 CFIA  regulatory  chair 
is  appointed. 


5 GUELPH’S  musical  history 
steers  a new  course. 


7 Sociologist  takes  issue 
with  Canada's  youth 
incarceration  rate. 


9 Former  “couch  potato”  is 
off  and  running. 


Input 
Sought 
on  Draft 
Policy 

AS  part  of  U of  G’s  commit- 
ment to  ensuring  that 
everyone  on  campus  has  learning, 
research,  work  and  living  environ- 
ments free  of  discrimination  or 
harassment,  the  University  has 
developed  a draft  human  rights 
policy. 

The  draft  policy  and  accompa- 
nying procedures  for  the  resolution 
of  human  rights  discrimination  and 
harassment  concerns  and  com- 
plaints are  included  as  an  insert  in 
this  issue  of  @Guelph.  Developed  by 
the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office 
and  the  University’s  Human  Rights 
Working  Group,  the  policy  and 
procedures  follow  years  of  research 
and  extensive  consultations  with 
employee  and  student  groups. 

The  draft  policy  is  now  going  to 
the  entire  University  community  for 
comments.  The  consultation  period 
will  run  from  Oct.  25  to  Nov.  24  and 
will  include  two  open  forums  Nov.  2 
from  noon  to  1 p.m.  in  Room  1708 
of  the  OVC  Learning  Centre  and 
Nov.  14  at  the  regular  meeting  of 
Senate.  Anyone  wishing  to  attend 
the  Nov.  14  meeting  or  address  Sen- 
ate at  that  time  should  contact  the 
Senate  Office  at  Ext.  6758.  The  Stu- 
dent Executive  Council  is  also  plan- 
ning an  open  forum  for  students. 

Those  unable  to  attend  these 
meetings  are  encouraged  to  send 
their  comments  to  Pat  Case,  direc- 
tor of  human  rights  and  equity,  at 
pcase@hre.admin.uoguelph.ca. 

Case  is  also  available  to  speak  on 
the  draft  policy  to  any  campus 
group  wishing  more  information. 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


Some  650  degrees  and  diplomas  were  awarded  at  fall  convocation 
ceremonies  Oct.  16  to  18  in  War  Memorial  Hall.  At  left:  joining  the  ranks 
of  U of  G’s  alumni  are  lilt  Biehler  of  Ancaster,  left,  who  graduated  with  a 
BA. Sc.  in  applied  human  nutrition,  and  Jane  Reid  of  Elmira,  who  earned 
an  honours  BA  in  geography.  Above:  Convocation  also  marked  the 
presentation  of  the  First  Lincoln  Alexander  Medal  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Gordon  Nixon,  left,  a 1937  graduate  of  OAC  who  founded  the  U 
of  G Alumni  Association  and  has  made  many  contributions  to  student  life 
and  fund-raising  at  the  University.  At  right  is  chancellor  Lincoln 
Alexander.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Grad  Students  Witness  First-Hand 
China’s  Social,  Economic  Change 

ClDA-supported  project  helps  once-small  rural  towns  deal  with  rapid  growth 


CHINA  HOLDS  a special  fasci- 
nation for  U of  G students 
Quin  Shirk-Luckett,  Karin  Borzel 
and  Chris  Khng. 

The  trio  spent  last  spring  in 
Zhejiang  — a Chinese  province  un- 
dergoing a tremendous  amount  of 
rural  development  — sitting  in  on 
training  sessions  and  doing  research 
for  their  master’s  projects. 

Their  visit  was  part  of  an  ongoing 
joint  project  between  U of  G,  headed 
by  Prof.  K.C.  Tan,  Geography,  and 
Zhejiang  University,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency 
(CIDA). 

Although  based  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography,  the  project  pro- 
vides research  opportunities  for 
graduate  students  in  several  other 
departments,  says  Prof.  Alun  Joseph, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and  Ap- 
plied Human  Sciences,  who  was  in- 
volved in  developing  the  project 
while  serving  as  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography. 


“Right  from  the  beginning,  the 
goal  has  been  to  take  an  interdiscipli- 
nary approach  to  the  study  of  rural 
modernization,”  he  says.  “This 
makes  for  easy  links  with  graduate 
training  because  interdisciplinarity 
is  one  of  the  foundations  of  graduate 
studies  at  Guelph.  This  project  offers 
students  a tremendous  opportunity 
to  interact  with  faculty  in  different 
programs  and  to  get  involved  in 
their  research  initiatives." 

Khng,  Borzel  and  Shirk-Luckett, 
who  come  from  three  different  de- 
partments, are  all  doing  research  re- 
lated to  social  and  economic  changes 
in  rural  China  in  the  past  20  years, 
especially  its  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment. Their  trip  allowed  them  to 
witness  first-hand  the  changes  they 
had  been  studying  and  writing 
about. 

The  students  say  they  knew  they 
were  going  to  a densely  populated 
region,  but  they  imagined  they’d  be 
interviewing  mostly  farmers  and 
field  workers  residing  in  villages.  Al- 


though their  assumptions  proved 
true  in  some  of  the  more  rural  re- 
gions, they  weren’t  prepared  to  find 
that  many  of  the  larger  cities  were 
undergoing  a commercial  boom. 

“There  was  a Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  on  every  corner  and  Coca- 
Cola  everywhere,”  says  Khng,  who 
moved  to  Canada  from  Singapore  as 
a child.  “It  is  so  commercialized,  and 
it’s  all  happening  so  fast.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  2>A  months  we  were  there, 
at  least  three  Internet  cafes/coffee 
houses  opened.” 

Add  Shirk-Luckett:  “I  kept  look- 
ing around  and  thinking:  ‘Five  years 
ago,  some  of  these  people  were  car- 
rying a bucket  down  to  the  river  to 
get  water.  Now,  they  live  in  a four- 
storey  house  with  a cell  phone  and  a 
motorhome.’’’ 

The  rapid  pace  of  development  is 
exactly  why  the  project  Tan  has 
headed  since  1997  is  so  badly 
needed.  China’s  rural  environment 
started  booming  as  a result  of  eco- 
nomic changes  after  the  death  of 


Mao  Tse  T ung  in  1 976.  Although  the 
growth  has  created  new  jobs  and 
businesses,  there’s  been  little  time  to 
contemplate  what  the  rapid  pace  of 
development  and  growth  is  doing  to 
the  environment,  says  Tan.  There 
have  also  been  many  social  changes, 
especially  for  women,  with  many  of 
them  entering  the  workforce  for  the 
first  time. 

The  project  was  awarded  $1.3 
million  from  CIDA  at  its  inception. 
The  goal  is  to  enhance  the  capacity  of 
administrators  of  once-small  rural 
towns  and  managers  of  rural  enter- 
prises to  deal  with  rapid  growth,  es- 
pecially with  its  environmental  con- 
sequences. 

Zhejiang  was  chosen  because  of 
its  rate  of  growth,  says  Tan.  “China  is 
so  large,  it  simply  didn’t  make  sense 
to  try  and  spread  our  resources  too 
thin.” 

For  the  past  three  years,  he  and 
other  U of  G faculty  have  travelled  to 
China  each  spring  to  conduct  two- 
Continued  on  page  10 
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Radio  Will  Make  Waves 
in  African  Farming 

U of  G joins  forces  with  agricultural  agency  to  improve  farmers’  access  to  information 


Farmers  in  even  the  farthest 
corners  of  Africa  will  soon  be 
able  to  receive  information  and 
advice  from  U of  G researchers  by 
simply  turning  on  a radio. 

The  Centre  for  International 
Programs  (CIP)  and  the  School  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies  have 
teamed  up  with  the  International 
Service  for  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search (ISNAR)  and  the  Developing 
Countries  Farm  Radio  Network 
(DCFRN)  to  train  rural  radio  broad- 
casters in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

This  first-of-its-kind  venture  is 
intended  to  improve  farmers’  access 
to  information  so  they  can  learn 
about  simple  proven  ways  to  in- 
crease food  supplies,  income  and 
employment,  says  Nancy  Bennett, 
DCFRN’s  executive  director.  Food 
security  is  an  ongoing  concern  in 
this  region,  and  radio  is  the  most  ef- 
fective medium  through  which  agri- 
cultural information  can  be 
communicated  across  long  distances 
and  in  languages  familiar  to  rural 
people,  she  says. 

“People  really  do  gather  around 
the  radio  in  the  community  and  lis- 
ten in  groups.  This  is  a chance  for 
farmers  to  use  radio  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  what  services  are  avail- 
able for  them.  They  can  also  start  to 
provide  feedback  to  the  agricultural 
resource  system  on  the  types  of  serv- 
ices and  assistance  they  need.” 

That  two-way  communication  is 
a vital  component  of  the  program, 


adds  Helen  Hambly  Odame,  associ- 
ate research  officer  in  ISNAR’s  edu- 
cation and  capacity  building 
division. 

“Agricultural  science  can  be  a bit 
of  an  ‘ivory  tower’  at  times,”  she 
says.  Too  often,  researchers  develop 
theories  without  a lot  of  thought  to 
the  practical  side  of  farming,  she 
says.  “This  will  help  researchers  be 
accountable  to  the  social  environ- 
ments in  which  their  theories  are  be- 
ing applied.  The  programs  we 
develop  will  be  based  on  real-world 
need.” 

Bennett  and  Hambly  Odame  say 
U of  G was  chosen  for  the  pilot  proj- 
ect because  of  its  reputation  for  hav- 
ing the  best  international  agricul- 
tural education  and  extension  re- 
search group  in  Canada.  It’s  hoped 
this  pilot  program  in  Ghana,  Uganda 
and  Cameroon  will  eventually  be  ex- 
panded to  other  African  countries. 

U of  G and  its  partners  applied 
for  and  won  a $150,000  grant  to  fi- 
nance the  three-year  project  from 
the  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency’s  CGLAR-Canada 
Linkage  Fund. 

The  program  is  still  in  the  devel- 
opment stage,  says  Prof.  Doug 
Pletsch,  director  of  the  School  of  Ru- 
ral Extension  Studies,  but  it  will  be 
based  on  successful  extension  mod- 
els Guelph  has  already  developed, 
such  as  its  distance  programs  in 
Egypt,  Cameroon  and  Russia.  In  ad- 
dition, U of  G and  its  partners  will 


work  with  local  broadcasters  in  the 
targeted  countries,  holding  training 
workshops  on  subjects  such  as  script 
writing,  accessing  information  on 
the  Internet  and  adapting  informa- 
tion for  radio.  The  project  will  also 
involve  the  Office  of  Research  and 
student  writers  in  the  SPARK  pro- 
gram. 

“This  will  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  new  lessons  and  create 
new  material,”  Pletsch  says. 

Another  crucial  component  is 
the  vital  experience  graduate  stu- 
dents will  gain  in  developing  exten- 
sion programs  for  remote  rural 
areas,  he  says. 

“All  of  this  will  directly  benefit 
the  University  by  giving  our  stu- 
dents and  faculty  the  opportunity  to 
increase  their  exposure  to  other  cul- 
tures and  ways  of  doing  things.  This 
helps  broaden  their  horizons,  and 
they  can  bring  those  experiences 
back  to  the  classroom,  adding  a 
richness  to  their  teaching  and  re- 
search.” 

Prof.  Jim  Shute,  director  of  CIP, 
notes  that  this  is  the  first  link  U of  G 
has  had  with  ISNAR. 

“Although  we’ve  had  previous 
awards  in  this  linkage  program  with 
other  CGIAR  centres,  this  award 
broadens  both  our  experience  and 
our  reputation  with  the  largest  agri- 
cultural research  network  in  the 
world  and  is  very  good  for  the  Uni- 
versity.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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EMORIAM 


Honorary  Degree  Recipient  Invented  Yukon  Gold 


Renowned  potato  breeder  Gary 
Johnston,  who  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  U of  G in  June,  died 
Oct.  9 at  the  age  of  84. 

A B.Sc.  and  M.Sc.  graduate  of 
OAC,  he  was  a research  scientist 
with  Agriculture  Canada  before  be- 
ing seconded  to  U of  G in  1953. 
One  of  his  most  widely  recognized 
contributions  was  the  invention  of 
the  Yukon  Gold  potato.  The  variety 


was  released  20  years  ago,  and  many 
potato  breeders  in  North  America 
and  Europe  use  the  Yukon  Gold  as 
a standard  they  must  meet  for  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  new  yellow- 
fleshed  varieties. 

In  addition  to  the  Yukon  Gold, 
Mr.  Johnston  was  involved  in  the 
introduction  of  a number  of  other 
registered  varieties  that  have  been 
used  in  commercial  production,  in- 


cluding the  Red  Gold,  Rose  Gold, 
OAC  Temagami  Trent  and  Simcoe. 
Even  after  retiring  from  U of  G in 
1980,  he  remained  active  in  breed- 
ing new  potato  cultivars. 

Predeceased  by  his  wife  and  a 
son,  Mr.  Johnston  is  survived  by 
four  children,  Maureen  Drescher  of 
Human  Resources,  Gary,  Wayne 
and  Bob;  nine  grandchildren;  and 
eight  great-grandchildren. 
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FEDERAL  MINI-BUDGET 
SUPPORTS  RESEARCH 

The  federal  government’s 
Oct.  18  mini -budget  in- 
cluded funding  for  research 
and  a tax  break  for  students. 
The  Canada  Foundation  for 
Innovation  will  receive  an 
additional  $500  million  — 
$400  million  to  help  fund 
the  operating  costs  of 
research  infrastructure  and 
$100  million  for  interna- 
tional scientific  initiatives. 
The  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research 
Council  will  receive  an  additional 
$100  million  over  five  years  for 
research  focused  on  the  new  econ- 
omy. Education  tax  credits  for  stu- 
dents will  double  to  $400  a month 
for  full-time  students  and  $120  a 
month  for  part-time  students. 


GOLF  GRYPHONS  CAPTURE 
PROVINCIAL  CHAMPIONSHIP 

U of  G’s  men’s  golf  team  captured 
the  OUAA  team  championship  this 
month  in  London.  The  Gryphons 
defeated  Wilfrid  Laurier  by  one 
stroke  in  the  two-day  final.  Team 
member  Oliver  Tubb  shot  a two 
under  par  70  in  the  final  round  to 
win  the  individual  championship. 
Other  team  members  are  Jeff 
Cunningham,  Mike  Kearns,  Lucas 
Peltonan  and  Ryan  Kahro.  They  are 
coached  by  Doug  Percival  and 
assistant  Mike  Contini. 


COLLOQUIUM  TO  FOCUS 
ON  CULTURAL  MEMORY 

The  Centre  for  Cultural  Studies 
will  hold  a one-day  colloquium  on 
“Cultural  Memory:  Communities, 
Violence,  Justice”  Nov.  10  from 
9:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the  Whipple- 
tree.  Keynote  speakers  are  Sandra 
Richards,  chair  of  African  Ameri- 
can studies  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, who  will  discuss  “Snap- 
shots of  The  Great  Homecoming: 
Memorializing  the  Slave  Trade  in 
Ghana,”  and  Roger  Simon  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  who  will  present  “The 
Touch  of  the  Past:  The  Pedagogical 
Significance  of  Public  Memory.” 
The  day  will  also  feature  a presenta- 
tion by  members  of  Guelph’s  Cul- 
tural Memory  Project  and  will  end 
with  a round-table  discussion. 


RAITHBY  LECTURE  NOV.  8 

The  2000  Raithby  Memorial  Lec- 
ture will  be  held  Nov.  8 at  12:10 
p.m.  in  Room  1714  of  the  OVC 
Learning  Centre.  Elliot  Entis,  presi- 
dent of  A/F  Protein  Ltd.  and  Aqua 
Bounty  Farms  of  Maine,  will  dis- 
cuss “A  Salmon’s  Tale:  Commer- 
cializing Gene-Modified  Fish."  The 
lecture  is  sponsored  by  the  Raithby 
Memorial  Fund  and  U of  G’s 
Aquaculture  Centre. 


18™-CENTURY  STUDIES 
FOCUS  OF  TALKS 

The  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English  and 
the  Department  of  History  are 
sponsoring  “Scenes  of  Desire  and 
Exchange:  An  Interdisciplinary 

Colloquium  on  18th-Century 
Studies"  Nov.  3 from  1 to  5:30  p.m. 
in  lower  Massey  Hall. 


CFIA  Regulatory  Chair  Named 

Guelph  grad’s  experience  a good  fit  for  new  position 


EOPLE 


ENGINEERING  PROF  SELECTED 
FOR  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE 

Prof.  Valerie  Davidson,  Engineer- 
ing, was  one  of  40  women  selected 
from  more  than  200  applicants 
across  North  America  to  attend  the 
first  Women’s  Engineering  Leader- 
ship Conference  this  month  in 
Colorado.  Sponsored  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the 
Gordon-style  conference  was 
designed  to  familiarize  high- 
achieving  mid-career  female  aca- 
demics with  leadership  roles  rang- 
ing from  department  chair  to  uni- 
versity president.  The  conference 
speakers,  all  women,  addressed  top- 
ics such  as  building  appropriate 
career  paths,  strategic  planning  and 
methods  for  implementing  neces- 
sary change.  Participants  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  academic 
leadership  and  strategies  to  bring 
more  women  to  leadership  roles. 


President  Mordechai  Rozanski,  left,  and  CFIA  president  Ron  Doering  welcome  Joan  Wakeman  to  her  new 
appointment  as  CFIA  regulatory  chair  at  U of  G.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


Joan  Wakeman  has  been 
appointed  the  first  Canadian 
Food  Inspection  Agency  (CFIA) 
regulatory  chair  with  the  U of 
G-based  Canadian  Institute  for  Food 
Inspection  and  Regulation  (CIFIR). 

Wakeman’s  chair  duties  will  in- 
clude providing  the  CIFIR  with  lead- 
ership and  direction  on  significant 
regulatory  issues,  managing  research 
and  policy  projects  of  joint  interest  to 
the  CFIA  and  CIFIR,  lecturing  on 
regulatory  issues  at  U of  G,  and  men- 
toring Guelph  students  who  are 
thinking  of  a career  in  the  regulatory 
field. 

“I’m  excited  by  the  opportunity 
and  glad  to  be  in  a university  set- 
ting,” says  Wakeman,  who  graduated 
from  Guelph  with  a B.Sc.  in  microbi- 
ology in  1978.  “I  have  a background 
in  training  and  facilitation  and  am 
currendy  doing  a master’s  degree  in 
education,  so  I think  this  will  pro- 
duce a good  fit  in  terms  of  interac- 
tion with  students  and  seeing  how 
the  curriculum  in  various  programs 
interfaces  with  some  of  the  emerging 
needs  of  the  CFIA.  On  a nostalgic 
note,  I have  such  fond  memories 
from  my  time  here  as  an  undergrad 
and  just  marvel  at  the  growth  on  the 
campus  since  I was  here.  Guelph  is  a 
hub  for  agri-food  research  and 
teaching  in  Canada,  which  is  why  the 
CFIA  is  here.” 

The  CIFIR  is  a unique  Canadian 
research,  regulatory  and  educational 
program  in  food-safety  regulation 
and  animal  and  plant  health  that  was 
established  through  the  partnership 
of  the  CFIA  and  U of  G.  Last  January, 
U of  G president  Mordechai  Rozan- 
ski and  CFIA  president  Ron  Doering 
formally  announced  the  signing  of 
an  agreement  between  the  two  or- 
ganizations establishing  the  CIFIR. 

“I’m  very  pleased  to  have  Joan 
join  us  here  at  the  University,”  says 
CIFIR  interim  director  Jim  Pettit. 
“It’s  another  step  towards  develop- 
ing a close  working  relationship  with 
the  CFIA  in  education,  training  and 
research-related  programs.” 

The  institute,  located  at  43 
McGilvray  St.  next  to  OVC  and  co- 
housed with  the  Canadian  Research 


Institute  for  Food  Safety,  incorpo- 
rates a number  of  initiatives,  includ- 
ing: 

• a joint  research  committee  that 
identifies  research  priorities  and 
potential  collaborative  projects, 
and  works  to  secure  research  and 
development  funding  from  pri- 
vate- and  public-sector  sources; 

• support  for  the  OVC  leadership 
program; 

• the  CFIA  regulatory  chair; 

• annual  employment  of  up  to  30 
students  interested  in  pursuing 
work-term  employment  with  the 
CFIA  through  U of  G’s  co- 
operative education  program; 

• three  three-year  assistantships  for 
students  in  biotechnology;  and 

• support  for  the  University’s 
SPARK  student  writing  program. 
“The  purpose  of  the  regulatory 

chair  is  to  have  in  place  a personal 
connection  between  the  CFIA  and 
the  University  of  Guelph  and  a posi- 
tion that  will  actively  manage  that  re- 
lationship,” says  Bob  Clarke,  CFIA 
executive  director  of  laboratories.  “It 
will  also  help  the  CFIA  further  re- 
search and  policy  development,  opti- 
mize our  use  of  science,  renew  our 
existing  staff  and  help  us  recruit  new 
staff  through  our  interaction  with 
students  at  Guelph.” 

At  U of  G,  Wakeman  will  guest 
lecture  on  food  safety,  food  control 
and  food  emergency  response.  She 
sees  one  of  her  roles  as  raising  the 
CFIA’s  visibility  on  campus,  with  a 
view  to  eventually  recruiting  more 
high-quality  graduates  to  the  agency 
“The  initiatives  we  have  under 
way  — support  for  the  OVC  leader- 
ship program,  co-op  students, 
SPARK  students,  internships  and  as- 
sistantships — are  all  opportunities 
for  us  to  provide  a positive  experi- 
ence and  showcase  the  rewarding  ca- 
reers with  the  CFIA.” 

Wakeman  began  her  career  as  a 
bacteriologist  in  the  private  sector 
before  moving  to  Health  Canada  in 
1980.  For  10  years,  she  served  as  a 
food  and  drug  inspector  with  the  de- 
partment’s health  protection  branch. 
Later,  still  at  Health  Canada,  she  de- 


veloped food-safety  audits  for  Agri- 
culture and  Agri-Food  Canada 
(AAFC)  programs,  as  well  as  na- 
tional inspection  and  rating  stan- 
dards for  some  foods.  She  also 
developed  training  programs  for 
audit,  inspection  and  quality  assur- 
ance programs. 

In  1996,  Wakeman  became  area 
food  project  officer,  first  with  AAFC 
and  then  with  the  CFIA.  Based  in 
Hamilton,  she  managed  high- 
visibility  issues,  provided  technical 
advice  and  guidance  on  domestic 
and  imported  foods,  and  served  as  a 
team  leader  on  the  food-safety  en- 
hancement team.  Since  then,  she  has 
also  served  as  food-safety  and  recall 
officer  and  as  a program  specialist 
with  the  CFIA’s  food-safety  and  in- 
vestigative program. 

“The  appointment  of  Joan 
Wakeman  marks  an  important  step 
in  the  growth  of  the  CIFIR  and  will 
enhance  the  already  strong  relation- 
ship between  the  CFIA  and  the  Uni- 
versity,” says  Prof.  Larry  Milligan, 
vice-president  (research).  “Faculty, 
staff  and  students  involved  in  food 
safety  and  regulation  will  benefit 
from  Joan’s  expertise  and  experience 
in  the  field,  and  through  her  pres- 
ence on  campus,  we  fully  expect  to 
capitalize  on  many  of  the  potential 
synergies  in  research  and  teaching 
that  would  further  the  mission  of  the 
institute.” 

Chair  appointees  will  serve  one 
year  in  their  position.  “This  allows 
us  to  expose  a range  of  CFIA  profes- 
sionals to  the  University,  where  they 
can  upgrade  skills  and  exchange  ex- 
pertise and  experience  with  special- 
ist faculty  they  might  not  otherwise 
meet,  as  well  as  teach  and  mentor 
students  on  the  regulatory  environ- 
ment and  profession,”  says  Clarke. 

Wakeman  says  she’s  excited 
about  tackling  a brand-new  position 
because  it  offers  an  opportunity  to 
start  from  the  ground  up. 

“The  great  thing  is,  I’ve  been 
given  direction  to  be  as  creative  as 
possible  in  developing  this  position 
and  the  links  between  the  CFIA  and 
the  University.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


RESEARCHERS  TO  SPEAK 
AT  GEOLOGICAL  MEETINGS 

Two  U of  G researchers  will  present 
papers  at  the  1 12th  annual  meeting 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  America 
next  month  in  Reno,  Nevada.  Prof. 
Michael  Brookfield,  Land  Resource 
Science,  will  discuss  “Problems  in 
Interpreting  Ancient  Loess-Fed 
Sedimentary  Basins:  Examples 

From  the  Sherwood  Sandstone 
Group  (Lower  Triassic)  of  the  Sol- 
way Basin,  U.K.”  Susan  Glasauer,  a 
post-doctoral  fellow  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology,  will  present 
a paper  co-authored  with  techni- 
cian Sean  Langley  and  Prof.  Terry 
Beveridge  on  “Sorption  of  Fine- 
Grained  Fe(hydr)oxides  to  the 
Outer  Membrane  of  Shewanella 
Putrefaciences.” 

PROF  SERVES  ON  CIHR  PANEL 

Prof.  Mark  Baker  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Pathobiology  and  Molecu- 
lar Biology  and  Genetics  has  been 
asked  to  serve  as  a member  of  the 
review  panel  for  operating  grants  in 
the  “New  Investigator  B”  awards 
committee  of  the  Canadian  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  Research.  His  term 
runs  until  June  30,  2001. 


VP  GIVES  TALK  ON  ETHICS 

Prof.  Maureen  Mancuso,  associate 
vice-president  (academic),  gave  a 
presentation  on  “Implementing 
Ethics  Programs”  at  the  Ethics  in 
the  New  Millennium  conference  in 
Ottawa.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  International 
Institute  for  Public  Ethics.  Mancuso 
was  part  of  a plenary  panel  whose 
members  discussed  their  experi- 
ences of  ethics  programs  in  several 
jurisdictions.  She  spoke  on  public 
attitudes  in  Canada  about  ethics 
and  government. 


RIDING  TO  SUCCESS 

Prof.  Meg  Thorbum,  Population 
Medicine,  recendy  captured  second 
place  in  two  Canadian  Motorcycle 
Association  off-road  competitions 
— the  national  Hare  Scrambles 
series  and  the  Enduro  series. 
Thorbum  rides  for  Suzuki  Canada 
and  is  the  first  woman  in  Canada  to 
receive  factory  sponsorship  for 
off- road  racing. 
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RETIRED  FACULTY  HONOURED 


U of  G honoured  two  retired  faculty  members  at  convocation  this 
month  by  bestowing  University  professor  emeritus  status  on  Prof. 
Ronald  Harris,  Environmental  Biology,  left,  and  Prof.  Richard  Protz, 
Land  Resource  Science.  They  were  honoured  at  the  Oct.  17  ceremony 
for  graduates  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Let’s  Walk  the  Talk 


Community  volunteer  challenges  U ofG  to  dig  deeper  for  the  United  Way 


Each  day  on  the  job,  we  help 
the  University  of  Guelph  in  its 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
of  Canadians.  We  do  it  by  providing 
educational  opportunities,  con- 
ducting research  and  adding 
reasoned  debate  to  the  issues  that 
affect  our  lives. 

Each  fall,  the  United  Way  chal- 
lenges us  to  make  that  same  effort 
on  an  individual  basis,  to  dig  into 
our  own  pockets  and  support  local 
programs  that  improve  the  lives  of 
people  who  live  in  our  own  com- 
munities and  neighbourhoods. 

Janet  Allen  didn’t  use  those  ex- 
act words,  but  when  she  spoke  to  a 
group  of  United  Way  volunteers  on 
campus  Oct.  19,  she  was  issuing  the 
same  challenge.  She  works  with 
Change  Now,  a youth  drop-in  cen- 
tre located  in  a basement  storefront 
in  downtown  Guelph.  The  centre  is 
a drug-  and  alcohol-free  meeting 
place  for  young  people  who  may  be 
homeless,  hungry  and  emotionally 
lost  from  other  means  of  support. 

Allen  said  the  centre  welcomes 
up  to  14  new  people  each  month — 
young  people  aged  13  to  24.  Some 
come  to  play  pool  or  cards, 
scrounge  something  to  eat  or  sleep 
through  the  day  while  Change  Now 


is  open.  She  said  many  homeless 
youth  — and  there  are  dozens  in 
Guelph  — are  too  frightened  to  ac- 
tually sleep  while  on  the  street  at 
night.  Other  teens  visit  Change 
Now  looking  for  someone  to  care 
about  them  and  help  solve  a prob- 
lem. 

United  Way  Community  Serv- 
ices in  Guelph  and  Wellington  pro- 
vides the  only  consistent  financial 
support  that  Change  Now  receives. 
“Anything  you  can  do  to  support 
the  United  Way  will  help  us,”  Allen 
said. 

She  recognizes  that  Change  Now 
is  only  one  of  44  local  agencies  that 
rely  on  United  Way  funding.  The 
community  goal  this  year  has  been 
increased  to  $2  million  because  the 
need  is  growing.  Campaign  director 
Allison  Haskins-Brown  says  the 
number  of  agencies  requesting  sup- 


port is  up  25  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  U of  G United  Way  campaign 
hopes  to  raise  10  per  cent  of  the  com- 
munity total.  Nicolea  Riley,  a third- 
year  student  working  to  tabulate 
United  Way  giving,  says  there’s  still 
$52,000  to  go  before  the  campaign 
closes  Nov.  30. 

U of  G campaign  co-chairs  Karen 
Reimer,  manager  of  Co-operative 
Education  Services,  and  Richard  Free- 
man, director  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics,  have  reinforced  the  need  for 
campus-wide  participation  and  the 
ease  of  using  payroll  deduction.  They 
say  there  are  lots  of  good  reasons  to 
support  the  United  Way,  including  the 
fun  of  participating  and  incentive 
prizes.  Eight  people  have  already  won 
prizes,  but  there’s  still  time  to  qualify 
for  the  two  remaining  incentive  draws 
Nov.  2 and  16. 

Everyone  is  also  welcome  to  par- 
ticipate in  a variety  of  departmental 
events,  such  as  the  Human  Resources 
penny  table  scheduled  for  Nov.  9 from 
10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  on  Level  5 of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre. 

On  Oct.  26,  staff  at  M&T  Insta- 
Print  will  hold  a bake  sale  and  raffle 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  courtyard. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 
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Guelph’s  Musical  History  Steers  a New  Course 

Students  learn  about  local  performers,  instrument  makers  and  musicians  from  it  and  early  20''  centuries 


Forget  Bach,  Beethoven  and  the 
other  European  masters  — at 
least  for  a semester.  Have  you  heard 
of  Guelph’s  Royal  Opera  House? 
What  do  you  know  of  former 
Guelph  bandmaster  William  Philp? 

Under  a one-time  research  proj- 
ect course  being  offered  by  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music  this 
fall,  senior  undergraduate  students 
are  learning  about  aspects  of 
Guelph’s  musical  history,  including 
performers,  instrument  makers  and 
musicians  from  the  19'h  and  early  20,h 
centuries. 

“Often,  students  are  intimidated 
about  talking  about  the  musical 
canon  because  so  many  scholars 
have  already  studied  it,”  says  Prof. 
Mary  Cyr,  director  of  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music.  “In  this  case, 
students  quickly  see  that  they  do 
have  something  to  bring  to  it.” 
Unlike  masterworks  courses 
based  on  works  and  composers  lo- 
cated an  ocean  and  several  centuries 


away,  “Music  in  Guelph’s  Past”  of- 
fers students  a look  at  primary  mate- 
rials, including  instruments,  scores 
and  photographs,  says  Cyr.  “It’s  a 
chance  to  look  at  it  for  the  first  time 
and  exercise  some  critical  judg- 
ment.” 

Much  of  that  material  came  from 
her  own  investigation  earlier  this 
year  of  archives  in  the  University  and 
public  libraries.  She  also  found  early 
musical  documents  and  photo- 
graphs at  the  Guelph  Civic  Museum 
that  have  yet  to  be  studied. 

“I  was  kind  of  excited  when  I saw 
the  collection  because  quite  a few  of 
the  items  were  from  before  1900,” 
she  says.  “I  was  surprised  with  that 
depth  of  really  old  material.” 

Using  material  dating  mostly 
from  about  1860  to  1930,  Cyr  de- 
vised four  course  topics: 

* The  Bell  piano  and  organ  factory. 
Established  in  1865,  this  factory 
remained  in  business  in  Guelph 
into  the  early  1900s.  At  the  Wel- 


lington County  Museum  and  Ar- 
chives in  Fergus,  Cyr  found  a 1910 
copy  of  an  instructional  book  for 
playing  a Bell  organ.  (Until  the 
end  of  this  year,  the  museum  has 
an  exhibition  on  music  in  Wel- 
lington County,  including  musi- 
cal instruments  made  during  the 
1800s  in  the  Guelph  area.) 

Church  music  in  Guelph.  “I  was 
surprised  at  the  number  of  instru- 
ments used  in  church,"  says  Cyr. 
“I  had  assumed  that  in  the  early 
days,  there  would  only  be  the  or- 
gan or  the  piano.  But  quite  sur- 
prisingly, stringed  instruments  or 
a small  orchestra  were  used  quite 
regularly.” 

City  bands  and  band  leader 
William  Philp.  Besides  leading 
bands  in  Waterloo  and  Elmira, 
Philp  directed  the  Guelph  Musical 
Society  Band,  which  began  as  a 
city  band  in  1880  and  was  re- 
named in  1898.  Guelph's  Bands 
and  Musicians,  published  in  1996, 


lists  40  to  50  bands  and  ensembles 
that  were  based  here  at  various 
times. 

• The  Royal  Opera  House.  “This  is  a 
subject  near  and  dear  to  my 
heart,”  says  Cyr,  who  studies  17,h- 
and  18'  -century  opera  and 
French  vocal  music.  “I  like  the 
idea  that  Guelph,  in  addition  to  a 
musical  culture  centred  around 
church,  had  its  own  opera  house.” 
Located  across  from  the 

Wellington  Hotel,  the  Royal  Opera 
House  opened  in  1894  and  featured 
such  performances  as  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  The 
Mikado.  The  building  became  the 
Capitol  Theatre  in  1923  and  was  de- 
molished 30  years  later,  according  to 
an  account  in  the  book  Guelph  and 
Its  Spring  Festival,  published  in  1992. 

Guelph  and  Its  Spring  Festival , 
which  was  edited  by  former  U of  G 
drama  professor  and  associate  vice- 
president  Leonard  Conolly  and 
Guelph  writer  and  violinist  (and  U 


of  G history  graduate)  Gloria  Dent, 
serves  as  the  text  for  the  new  course. 

Cyr  says  she’s  not  aware  of  many 
university  music  courses  based  on 
local  musical  lore.  “I  enjoy  doing 
things  related  to  the  locale  that  I’m 
in.” 

Under  an  undergraduate  research 
assistantship,  she  hired  Cynthia 
Ryde,  a music  graduate  now  studying 
art  history,  to  help  prepare  materials 
for  the  new  course. 

“Music  in  Guelph’s  Past”  is  part 
of  a series  of  one-time  project 
courses  offered  by  music  professors 
in  rotation.  Several  years  ago,  for  ex- 
ample, Cyr’s  students  took  a semes- 
ter to  compile  a catalogue  of  the 
musical  instruments  in  U of  G’s 
Coleman  Collection. 

Guelph  residents  with  stories  or 
items  to  share  from  local  musical  his- 
tory are  invited  to  call  Cyr  at  Ext. 
8452  or  to  send  e-mail  to  mcyr@arts. 
uoguelph.ca. 

BY  ANDREW  VOWLES 
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TOWN  HALL  MEETING 

jA.s  part  of  the  University’s  ongoing  planning 
process  for  enrolment  growth  with  quality,  a town  hall 
meeting  to  update  the  community  on  the  Sciences  and 
Advanced  Learning  and  Training  (SALT)  facilities  will  be 
held  Nov.  8 from  4:30  to  5:30  p.m.  Location  to  be 
announced.  Check  the  U of  G Web  site  and 
posters  to  be  distributed  across  campus. 


Ballet  Jorgen  featuring 
Evelyn  Hart 


Tuesday  Nov  7 at  8pm  $31 

Canada's  prima  ballerina  "Evelyn  Hart  sparkles 
for  Jorgen  The  Globe  and  Mail 


River  Run  Centre 
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Abacus  Computers  is  proud  to  present  the  power  and  versatility  of  the  Gateway 
lineup  to  the  Guelph  area.  With  the  ability  to  choose  from  hundreds  of  software 
and  peripheral  products.  Gateway  is  sure  to  be  able  to  meet  your  requirements 
Call  us  today  to  have  one  of  our  Gateway  specialist  help  you  personalize  your 
svstem  or  go  to  wtvw.gateway.com/ca  and  configure  your  own  Gateway  system 
and  then  call  us  at  519-837-1350! 


Abacus 

Computer/ 

Your  source  in  Guelph  and  surrounding  area  for 
Gateway  products , peripherals  and  software 


485  Silvercreek  Parkway  North,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  7K5 
(519)  837-1350  www.abacuspc.on.ca 
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Higher  Education 
and  The  Public  Good 


“Given  the  exponential  growth  of  corporate  globalization, 
it’s  time  for  us  to  ask  what  kind  of  universities  we  want.  ” 


by  Jennifer  Sumner 


Editor’s  note:  Jennifer  Sumner,  a staff  member  in  the 
School  of  Rural  Extension  Studies  and  PhD  candidate 
in  the  rural  studies  program,  was  awarded  the 
2000/2001  Beverley  Jackson  Fellowship  by  the  Cana- 
dian Federation  of  University  Women  at  its  annual 
general  meeting  held  at  U of  G in  August.  The  follow- 
ing is  a talk  presented  by  Sumner  at  the  meeting. 

Publicly  funded  education  in  this  country, 
like  health  care,  is  being  privatized.  This 
privatization  is  all  part  of  the  agenda  of 
globalization,  particularly  what  I call  corporate 
globalization,  which  includes  the  transformation  of  the 
public  sector  into  profit-making  opportunities  for 
transnational  corporations.  The  effects  of  corporate 
globalization  are  seen  everywhere  in  this  country:  the 
widening  gap  between  rich  and  poor;  chronic  permanent 
unemployment  and  under-  employment;  the  beginnings 
of  two-tiered  health  care;  and  an  increasingly  defunded 
higher-education  system. 

One  of  the  groups  that  promotes  the  privatization  of 
higher  education  is  the  World  Bank,  and  its  philosophy  is 
that  education  today  must  serve  the  needs  of  the  global 
market,  not  the  needs  of  society  or  community.  It  makes 
loans  to  many  countries  only  if  they  privatize  their  educa- 
tion systems.  To  carry  out  the  privatization  process,  the 
World  Bank  advocates  moving  the  higher-education  cost 
burden  from  taxpayers  to  parents  and  students,  which 
translates  as  full-freight  tuition  with  no  grants  and  no 
scholarships  to  hamper  pure  commodification.  Those 
who  can  pay  will;  those  who  cannot  must  do  without  or 
borrow  from  the  banks,  which  inaugurates  them  into  a lifetime 
of  indebtedness. 

What  would  privatized  higher  education  look  like?  Cer- 
tainly not  like  the  education  we’ve  all  known. 

The  role  of  higher  education  would  change  under  privatiza- 
tion. Its  function  would  be  simply  to  serve  the  global  market. 
The  role  of  faculty  would  also  be  clear:  they  would  prepare  and 
‘skill-train’  all  of  us  to  participate  in  and  be  loyal  to  the  global 
market. 

The  funding  of  higher  education  would  change  under  priva- 
tization. It  would  no  longer  be  the  duty  of  the  state  to  subsidize 
higher  education.  Students  as  consumers  would  pay  the  full 
price  to  buy  educational  products. 

The  governance  of  higher  education  would  change  under 
privatization.  All  decision  making  would  be  guided  by  market 
demands.  No  other  interests  would  prevail.  Certainly  not  the 
public  interest. 

Access  to  higher  education  would  change  under  privatiza- 
tion. Access  would  be  restricted  to  those  who  could  pay  the 
full-freight  tuition.  The  educational  needs  of  people  who 
couldn’t  pay  would  be  ignored. 


The  curriculum  of  higher  education  would  change  under 
privatization.  It  would  be  limited  to  subjects  that  are  relevant  to 
the  global  market.  We  are  already  seeing  this  happen,  with  sci- 
ence, mathematics  and  computer  courses  being  funded  over 
the  arts  and  social  sciences  — subjects,  I might  add,  that  have 
historically  appealed  to  women  most  of  all.  Education  would 
turn  into  training  as  more  and  more  corporations  became  busi- 
ness partners  with  universities.  Courses  would  turn  into  vehi- 
cles for  corporate  advertising.  Course  content  would  pander  to 
anyone  who  could  pay  for  it;  course  materials  would  be  covered 
with  corporate  logos. 

The  teaching  of  higher  education  would  change  under  pri- 
vatization. Professors  would  become  more  like  entrepreneurial 
technicians  who  simply  promote  the  global  market.  And  as 
higher  education  became  more  consumer-oriented,  would  the 
customer  always  be  right? 

Learning  in  higher  education  would  change  under  privatiza- 
tion. It  would  narrow  down  to  what  was  of  interest  to  the  global 
market,  with  no  critical  or  transformative  potential.  Critical 
thinking  would  not  be  allowed.  Instead,  “learning  for  earning” 
would  be  the  kind  of  learning  in  privatized  higher  education, 


with  an  emphasis  on  professionalization  and  credenti- 
alization.  Lifelong  learning  would  become  lifelong  adap- 
tation to  the  needs  of  the  global  market. 

Technology  in  higher  education  would  change  under 
privatization.  Instead  of  being  a complement  to  the 
teaching  process,  it  would  take  over  the  classroom.  A 
computer  is  less  expensive  than  a professor. 

And  finally,  the  outcomes  for  higher  education 
would  change  under  privatization.  The  quality  of  educa- 
tion would  give  way  to  sheer  quantity.  The  only  knowl- 
edge that  would  be  recognized  would  be  knowledge  that 
could  be  privatized,  commodified  and  sold  in  the  global 
market,  eliminating  the  free  exchange  of  knowledge  that 
has  up  to  now  characterized  the  university.  And  follow- 
ing Paulo  Freire’s  banking  model  of  education,  that 
knowledge  product  would  be  deposited  in  the  heads  of 
students  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  it.  There  would  be 
no  place  for  the  kind  of  group  learning  and  knowledge 
building  that  many  women  prefer. 

What  would  be  the  effects  of  such  a privatized  higher 
education  on  Canadian  society?  It’s  hard  to  imagine,  but 
I do  know  that  a well-educated  population  is  tolerant, 
open  and  democratic.  I don’t  think  this  could  be  said  of  a 
population  raised  on  the  values  of  a privatized,  for- 
profit  education  system. 

Given  the  exponential  growth  of  corporate  globaliza- 
tion, it’s  time  for  us  to  ask  what  kind  of  universities  we 
want.  Noam  Chomsky  says  the  answer  to  such  a ques- 
tion comes  down  to  values.  He  asks: 

“Do  we  want  universities  to  be  places  where  people 
come  to  grips  with  human  affairs,  cultural  tradition  and 
the  problems  that  people  face?  Do  we  want  them  to  be  a place  for 
advancing  and  understanding  society?  Do  we  want  them  to  be  a 
place  for  creative  work?  Or  do  we  simply  want  students  to  be  ser- 
vants of  private  power? 

Is  it  time  for  us  to  ask:  Does  our  society  value  an  educated 
population?  Does  it  value  education  for  its  own  sake?  Does  it 
value  education  that  promotes  the  public  good,  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  corporate  goals?  Or  does  our  society 
simply  value  money,  so  that  everything  we  do,  including  higher 
education,  merely  becomes  a vehicle  for  making  money? 

I believe  that,  in  the  best  of  situations,  universities  work  for 
the  public  good,  which  is  completely  different  than,  and  even 
antithetical  to,  the  corporate  good. 

I believe  in  working  for  the  public  good,  despite  the  fact  that 
some  people  argue  that  what’s  good  for  business  is  good  for  the 
country,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  public  service  is  constantly 
maligned  as  part  of  the  corporate  drive  to  privatize  it. 

And  I believe  that  universities  are  one  of  the  few  places  in  so- 
ciety where  a person  can  still  work  for  the  public  good.  Who  will 
work  for  the  public  good  when  universities  are  privatized? 


Animal  Welfare  Focus  of  Presant  Lecture  Nov.  8 


Martin  Potter,  head  of  the 
farm  animal  department  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  (RSPCA),  will 
deliver  the  F.W.  Presant  Memorial 
Lecture  Nov.  8. 

Sponsored  by  the  Colonel  K.L. 
Campbell  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Animal  Welfare  and  the  OAC 
Alumni  Foundation,  the  talk  will  fo- 
cus on  “The  Power  of  Public  Senti- 


ment: How  Animal  Welfare 

Concerns  Have  Changed  Animal 
Agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom” 
at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  conference  centre 
of  the  Government  of  Ontario  build- 
ing on  Stone  Road.  The  lecture  is 
free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Potter  will  also  give  guest  lectures 
in  various  undergraduate  classes 
during  the  week  of  Nov.  6.  He  will 
meet  with  students  and  faculty  from 


OVC  and  OAC  and  with  officials 
from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs. 

Before  joining  the  RSPCA  13 
years  ago,  Potter  did  research  at  the 
University  of  Reading  on  the  welfare 
and  behaviour  of  dairy  cows,  pigs 
and  poultry.  He  also  worked  for  the 
U.K.  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisher- 
ies and  Food.  He  has  represented 
European  welfare  organizations  in 


discussions  at  the  Council  of  Europe 
and  with  the  European  Commis- 
sion, and  has  served  on  the  U.K. 
Farm  Animal  Welfare  Council,  an 
independent  advisory  body  to  the 
government. 

The  Presant  lectureship  is  named 
in  memory  of  Fred  Presant,  a 1923 
OAC  graduate  who  was  a pioneer  of 
the  modern  livestock  and  poultry 
feed  industry.  At  U of  G,  he  served  as 


chair  of  the  OAC  Advisory  Board  and 
chair  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Federated  Colleges.  He  is  a fellow  of 
the  University,  was  named  Alumnus 
of  Honour  by  the  U of  G Alumni  As- 
sociation and  was  awarded  the  OAC 
Centennial  Medal. 

The  OAC  Alumni  Foundation 
supports  the  lectureship  with  funds 
raised  by  the  family  and  friends  of 
Presant. 
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The  University  of  Guelph  human  rights  policy  and  pro- 
cedures are  supplemental  to  and  do  not  replace  indi- 
vidual or  group  rights  or  responsibilities  arising  from  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code. 

I.  The  Human  Rights  Policy 

1.  Foundation  Statement 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  a campus  free 
of  discrimination  and  harassment  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
highest  standards  of  human  equality  and  academic  free- 
dom. The  University  actively  endorses  these  standards  at 
every  level  of  the  institution  and  in  all  aspects  of  student, 
faculty  and  staff  life  while  individuals  or  groups  are  acting 
in  a capacity  defined  by  their  relationship  with  the 
University. 

2.  The  Legislative  Context 

Ontario  Human  Rights  Code 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  has  stated  that  the  provi- 
sions of  human  rights  codes  bind  universities.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  also  stated  that  human  rights  laws  are  un- 
like ordinary  laws  and  that  they  are  “quasi-constitutional” 
in  nature.  The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  exists  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  and  harassment  and,  through  its  spe- 
cial programs  provisions,  to  promote  proactive  steps  to 
end  such  practices.  In  addition,  human  rights  case  law  pro- 
hibits the  creation  and/or  fostering  of  negative  or  poisoned 
environments  that  threaten  basic  human  rights. 

3.  Statement  of  Commitment 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  maintaining  a 
working,  learning  and  University  residential  environment 
that  values: 

• each  and  every  student  and  employee; 

• learning,  University  residential  and  working  environ- 
ments that  are  safe,  positive,  respectful  and  conducive  to 
the  pursuit  of  excellence; 

• equity,  innovation,  accountability  and  accessibility; 

• the  existence  of  a collegial  governance  structure; 

• meeting  its  obligations  under  the  equality  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  and  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Code; 

• the  uniqueness  and  diversity  of  our  students,  employ- 
ees, families  and  community;  and 
• a partnership  of  students,  employees,  families  and  com- 
munity. 

These  values  are  consistent  with  an  educational  institu- 
tion that  actively  supports  human  rights.  As  such,  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  will  not  be  tolerated.  Discrimination 
and  harassment  based  on  grounds  prohibited  by  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Code  devalue  and  taint  the  working, 
learning  or  University  residential  environment  and  erode 
our  values  and  the  integrity  of  our  organization.  Such  be- 
haviour must  be  addressed  not  only  for  its  cost  in  individ- 
ual human  terms,  but  also  for  its  cost  to  our  social,  eco- 
nomic and  civic  future. 

The  University  of  Guelph  recognizes  that  discrimination 
and  harassment  are  learned  behaviours,  not  natural  or  in- 
stinctive impulses.  As  such,  discrimination  and  harassment 
can  be  eliminated,  and  the  ideal  of  a fair  and  equitable  uni- 
versity can  be  achieved.  The  University  is  committed  to  the 
development  and  implementation  of  measures  designed  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  disadvantages  caused  by  discrimi- 
nation. Within  the  bounds  of  academic  freedom,  the  Uni- 
versity’s curriculum,  employment  equity  and  human  re- 
sources policies  must  reflect  this  commitment. 

The  policy  embodied  in  this  document  reinforces  the 
University’s  commitment  by  providing  descriptions  of  dis- 
crimination and  harassment  on  human  rights  grounds  and 
their  effects,  and  establishing  procedures  for  responding  to 
violations  when  they  occur.  The  purpose  of  this  policy  is  to 
prevent  discrimination  and  harassment  through  greater 
awareness  of  and  responsiveness  to  their  deleterious  ef- 
fects, and  to  ensure  that  occurrences  are  dealt  with  expedi- 
tiously and  effectively  through  consistently  applied  policy 
and  procedures.  Human  rights  policy,  procedure  and  prac- 
tice are  an  evolving  area,  and  the  University  of  Guelph 
wishes  to  remain  at  the  forefront  of  these  developments. 
Accordingly,  this  policy  and  these  procedures  will  be  re- 
viewed every  three  years  after  their  initial  date  of  operation. 


4.  Academic  Freedom 
and  Human  Rights 

Academic  freedom  — the  right  to  examine,  question, 
teach  and  learn  freely  — is  a basic  tenet  of  university  life. 
The  practice  of  academic  freedom  is  supported  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms, 
which  guarantees  everyone  freedom  of  thought,  belief, 
opinion  and  expression.  The  University  of  Guelph  believes 
the  ability  to  investigate,  speculate,  comment  and  criticize 
without  deference  to  prescribed  doctrine  or  authority  is  a 
precious  freedom  that  must  be  protected  and  nurtured  at 
all  times.  For  the  University  to  maintain  its  place  as  a centre 
of  excellence  and  to  nurture  its  environment  of  creative 
and  original  research,  it  is  crucial  that  academic  and  intel- 
lectual independence  be  strong  and  secure. 

The  University  acknowledges  that  situations  arise  where 
there  is  a perceived  conflict  between  academic  freedom  and 
human  rights.  A violation  of  either  freedom  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  institution.  With  respect  to  the  interplay  of  hu- 
man rights  protection  and  the  practice  of  academic  free- 
dom, it  is  the  University’s  position  that,  regardless  of  the 
subject  matter,  discussion  of  controversial  issues  in  or  out 
of  the  classroom  is  not  a violation  of  this  policy  and  proce- 
dures. Academic  freedom  entails  the  right  of  faculty  and 
students  to  make  statements  that  challenge  and  may  even 
offend  the  sensibilities,  ideas  and  beliefs  of  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  academic  freedom  does  not  entail  a right  to 
deny  equality  to  or  harass  individuals  on  grounds  protected 
by  the  Human  Rights  Code  and  this  policy. 

5.  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code 
to  Prevail 

Where  the  provisions  of  another  policy,  procedure  or 
practice  of  the  University  purport  to  require  or  authorize 
conduct  that  is  in  contravention  of  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code,  the  provisions  of  the  code  and  its  interpreta- 
tion in  human  rights  case  law  shall  prevail. 

6.  Those  Covered  by  This  Policy 

While  individuals  or  groups  are  acting  in  a capacity  de- 
fined by  their  relationship  with  the  University,  this  policy 
applies  to  and  covers  all  University  of  Guelph  administra- 
tors, students,  employees,  Board  of  Governors  and  Senate 
members,  clients  of  the  University,  employee  organiza- 
tions, attendees,  invitees,  special-status  organizations,  vol- 
unteers and  contractors. 

7.  Definition  of  Discrimination 
and  Harassment 

Human  rights  case  law  has  defined  discrimination  and 
harassment  as  the  wrongful  exercise  of  power,  authority  or 
control  over  others,  whether  intended  or  not,  based  on  the 
following  grounds: 

• disability  (described  as  “handicap”  in  the  Ontario  Hu- 
man Rights  Code); 

• gender  (described  as  “sex”  in  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code  and  including  pregnancy); 

• sexual  orientation; 

• race; 

• colour; 

• ancestry; 

• place  of  origin; 

• ethnic  origin; 

• gender  identity; 

• citizenship; 

• creed  (faith); 

• age  ( 18  to  64  for  the  purposes  of  employment  only); 

• marital  status; 

• family  status;  and 

• social  condition. 

7.1  Discrimination 

Discrimination  is  differential  or  unequal  treatment  ac- 
corded to  an  individual  or  group  of  individuals  based  on 
their  membership  in  groups  protected  under  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code  and  this  policy.  Discrimination  may 
be  direct  or  indirect.  Requirements,  qualifications  or  fac- 
tors that  are  neutral  on  their  face  may  be  discriminatory  if 
they  nevertheless  have  the  effect  of  preferring,  excluding  or 
restricting  a group  of  persons  who  are  identified  by  a pro- 
tected ground  under  the  code  and  this  policy. 


Discrimination  can  also  be  embedded  “systemically”  — that 
is,  within  the  policies  and  procedures  of  an  organization  or  a 
society.  This  “systemic  discrimination”  perpetuates  inequality 
between  groups  of  people  and  may  be  difficult  to  detect.  It  is 
most  easily  seen  by  its  effect  on  its  targets  — by  understanding 
who  is  being  excluded  by  the  “old  way  of  doing  things.” 

Discriminatory  conduct  can  have  the  effect  of  “poisoning  the 
environment”  of  the  person  who  is  its  target.  Poisoned  envi- 
ronments create  unequal  and  unfair  conditions  of  learning, 
employment  or  accommodation,  diminish  opportunity  and 
create  situations  for  the  victims  where  it  is  difficult  — and 
sometimes  impossible  — to  thrive.  Discrimination,  whether 
individual  or  systemic,  is  shaped  by  and,  in  turn,  shapes  social 
beliefs,  stereotypes  and  assumptions. 

Supervisory  staff  at  the  University  of  Guelph  have  a duty  to 
respond  to  requests  for  reasonable  accommodation  and  to 
complaints  of  discrimination.  In  cases  where  the  obligation  to 
accommodate  arises,  the  failure  to  provide  reasonable  accom- 
modation will  result  in  discrimination  against  the  person  who 
requires  the  accommodation. 

The  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  makes  it  clear  that  corpo- 
rate liability  can  result  when  those  with  supervisory  responsi- 
bilities condone  (implicitly  or  explicitly)  any  discriminatory 
or  harassing  behaviour  of  others. 

Reprisals  against  those  who  claim  discrimination,  such  as 
threats,  intimidation  or  the  denial  of  opportunity  connected 
to  any  matter  covered  by  this  policy,  are  prohibited  under  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  and  are  illegal. 

7.2  Harassment 

Harassment  is  a form  of  discrimination  based  on  one  or 
more  of  the  prohibited  grounds  identified  in  this  policy.  The 
Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  further  defines  harassment  as 
“engaging  in  a course  of  vexatious  comment  or  conduct  that  is 
known  or  ought  reasonably  to  be  known  to  be  unwelcome.” 
Harassment  can  include,  for  example,  verbal  or  physical 
abuse,  jokes,  slurs,  graffiti,  pejorative  or  demeaning  names, 
and  ostracism. 

Discrimination  based  on  gender  can  take  the  form  of  harass- 
ment, which  can  include  a sexual  advance,  request  for  sexual 
favours,  or  sexual  flirtation  or  banter  that  is  known,  or  ought 
reasonably  to  be  known,  to  be  unwanted.  It  is  particularly  per- 
nicious where  the  solicitation  or  advance  is  made  by  any  per- 
son in  a position  to  grant,  confer  or  deny  a benefit,  privilege  or 
advancement  to  another. 

7.3  Negative  Environments  or  Climates 

Under  case  law  interpreting  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code,  negative  environments  or  climates  are  created  by  acts  or 
omissions  that  maintain  offensive,  hostile  or  intimidating  cli- 
mates for  individuals  or  groups  based  on  one  or  more  of  the 
prohibited  grounds  of  discrimination.  These  acts  or  omissions 
have  the  effect  of  “poisoning”  the  environment.  In  this  con- 
text, discriminatory  behaviours  of  University  community 
members,  either  inside  or  outside  the  institution,  can  have  a 
negative  effect  on  the  University  community,  thus  poisoning 
the  environment  for  study,  work  or  living. 

A negative  working,  learning  or  University  residential  envi- 
ronment is  characterized  by  supervisory  acceptance  of,  or  par- 
ticipation in,  such  matters  as  graffiti  or  pinups  on  walls  or 
work  spaces;  language  that  demeans  groups  protected  by  this 
policy,  inattention  to  remedying  imbalances  in  the  employ- 
ment of  designated-group  members  through  implementation 
of  the  University’s  employment  equity  program;  and  the  fail- 
ure to  review  and  change  policies,  practices  and  procedures 
that  discriminate  on  any  ground  prohibited  by  this  policy. 

8.  Duties  and  Responsibilities 

The  University  expects  that  all  members  of  its  community 
will  be  positive  role  models  to  each  other  by: 

• not  engaging  in  human  rights  discrimination  or  harass- 
ment, and  not  engaging  in  reprisals  against  anyone  who 
makes  or  defends  a complaint  of  discrimination  or  harass- 
ment under  this  policy; 

• addressing  occurrences  that  may  constitute  discrimination 
and  harassment  and  hate-group  activity; 

• providing  assistance  to  those  who  may  be  the  targets  of  dis- 
crimination and  harassment; 

• refraining  from  making  bad-faith  complaints;  and 

• presuming  the  innocence  of  those  who  face  concerns  or 
complaints  under  this  policy. 

The  University  has  a duty  to  maintain  an  environment  free  of 
discrimination  and  harassment  for  all  persons  served  by  it,  and 
it  must  be  ever  vigilant  against  anything  that  might  interfere 
with  this  duty.  Quite  apart  from  its  general  expectations  for  all 
members  of  the  community,  the  University’s  administrators, 
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deans  and  chairs  of  academic  departments,  directors  and  su- 
pervisors (referred  to  hereinafter  as  “those  with  supervisory 
responsibilities”)  have  a particular  duty  to  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  and  harassment  on  the  grounds  cov- 
ered by  this  policy  and  to  support  the  implementation  of  the 
policy  and  procedures.  Those  with  supervisory  responsibili- 
ties are  also  encouraged  to  support,  where  established,  spe- 
cial programs  designed  to  eliminate  disadvantage  caused  by 
discrimination. 

The  University  has  an  obligation  to  reasonably  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  persons  with  disabilities  where  those  dis- 
abilities preclude  them  from  carrying  out  the  essential  du- 
ties attending  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  equal  treatment  in 
the  provision  of  educational  services  or  employment.  The 
University  also  has  an  obligation  to  consider  accommoda- 
tion plans  aimed  at  providing  reasonable  accommodation 
where  a bona  fide  and  reasonable  requirement,  factor  or 
qualification  established  by  the  University  has  the  impact  of 
restricting,  excluding  or  preferring  a group  identified  by  a 
ground  protected  under  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  or 
where  otherwise  required  by  the  code. 

Those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  in  relation  to  stu- 
dent instruction  should  ensure  that  the  learning  environ- 
ment is  free  from  discrimination  and  harassment  and 
should  speedily  respond  to  breaches  of  this  policy  when  they 
occur.  It  is  essential  that  University  management  practices 
support  the  values  embodied  in  this  policy.  Consequently, 
every  effort  shall  be  made  to  ensure  that  no  discriminatory 
barriers  exist  in  the  University  and  that  equity  exists  in  em- 
ployment policies  and  practices  and  in  reasonable  access  to 
programs,  resources  and  facilities. 

8.1  Particular  Duties  of  Those  With 
Supervisory  Responsibilities 

Within  the  scope  of  their  particular  authority,  those  with 
supervisory  responsibilities  have  particular  duties  to  pre- 
vent and  respond  to  human  rights  discrimination  and  har- 
assment. These  include: 

• with  the  assistance  of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Of- 
fice, facilitating  the  education  of  faculty,  staff  and  stu- 
dents about  these  policies  and  procedures; 

• with  assistance  available  from  the  Human  Rights  and  Eq- 
uity Office,  facilitating  awareness  training  among  faculty, 
staff  and  students  about  equality  rights  matters; 

• informing  any  party  who  brings  a concern  or  complaint 
of  harassment  or  discrimination  to  their  attention  about 
this  policy,  including  the  concern  and  complaint  resolu- 
tion procedures  and  about  the  resources  and  personnel 
available  to  assist  them; 

• speedily  invoking  the  human  rights  concern  resolution 
mechanisms  under  this  policy  and  these  procedures 
whenever  warranted; 

• actively  supporting  the  work  of  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office  in  the  processing  and  resolution  of  con- 
cerns and  complaints,  including  providing  the  office 
with  any  material  relevant  to  their  resolution; 

• working  with  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  in 
scheduling  training  and  information  sessions  for  faculty, 
students  and  staff, 

• working  with  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  in  the 
collection  of  data  and  other  information  regarding  con- 
cerns and  complaints; 

• setting  a good  example  by  not  condoning  or  participating 
in  any  discrimination  or  harassment  in  the  workplace, 
learning  or  University  residential  environment; 

• seeking  advice  and  assistance  when  necessary  from  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office; 

• affording  fair  treatment  to  any  party  known  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  human  rights  concern  and  complaint  reso- 
lution procedures; 

• with  the  assistance  of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Of- 
fice, providing  support  to  the  complainant  and  respon- 
dent throughout  the  human  rights  concern  and 
complaint  resolution  procedures; 

• protecting  the  complainant  and  respondent  against  re- 
prisal; and 

• with  the  assistance  of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Of- 
fice, implementing  resolutions  when  required. 

9.  Human  Rights  Concerns 
and  Complaints 

All  those  who  are  included  under  this  policy  may  raise  a 
concern  or  make  a complaint  about  discrimination  and  har- 
assment as  defined  by  this  policy  and  have  access  to  internal 
complaint  procedures  offered  by  the  University.  It  is  neces- 


sary that  those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  address  and 
attempt  to  resolve  disputes  in  the  informal/mediated  pro- 
cesses outlined  in  these  procedures.  In  certain  circum- 
stances or  when  requested  by  a party,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
invoke  fact-finding  processes  under  the  complaint  proce- 
dures. 

10.  The  Human  Rights 
and  Equity  Office 

The  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  reports  directly 
through  its  director  to  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  and  acts  with  impartiality  in  carrying  out  its  man- 
date. 

The  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  carries  the  responsi- 
bility for: 

• assisting  those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  in  the 
resolution  of  human  rights  concerns.  The  mandate  of  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  is  also  to  manage  the 
fact-finding  process  in  a consistent,  timely  and  fair  man- 
ner, and  otherwise  act  on  any  equity-related  matters  that 
may  be  referred  to  the  office  by  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

• communicating  the  state  of  human  rights  at  the  Univer- 
sity to  the  president  of  the  University  and  then  to  the 
University  community.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  the  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Equity  Office  shall  publish  an  annual  re- 
port containing  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
information  about  human  rights  at  the  University,  and 
the  report  shall  also  communicate  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office’s  activities  and  programs  to  students,  staff 
and  the  community. 

• bringing  to  the  attention  of  those  in  positions  of  respon- 
sibility any  apparent  gaps  or  inadequacies  in  University 
policy,  procedures  and  practices  that  discriminate 
against  individuals  or  groups  based  on  prohibited 
grounds. 

• helping  those  who  are  involved  in  the  discrimination  and 
harassment  concern,  dispute  and  complaint  resolution 
procedures  under  this  policy  to  acquire  the  assistance 
and  support  of  trained  personnel.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  shall  establish  and 
maintain  volunteer  groups  of  fact-finders  and  human 
rights  resource  persons  drawn  from  the  University  com- 
munity. The  roles  of  both  the  fact-finders  and  human 
rights  resource  persons  are  provided  later  in  this  docu- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  the  above,  these  functions  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by: 

• encouraging  concerns  and  complaints  to  be  resolved  in- 
formally, if  possible; 

• ensuring  that  adequately  trained  personnel  are  available 
to  assist  and  represent  those  involved  in  the  process; 

• training  those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  about 
their  duties  under  Ontario  human  rights  law  and  this 
policy  and  procedures; 

• ensuring  that  adequately  trained  personnel  are  available 
to  assist  in  the  alternative  dispute  resolution  processes 
and  in  fact-finding  for  complaints; 

• where  applicable,  involving  unions  and/or  employee  as- 
sociations in  the  resolution  of  concerns,  disputes  and 
complaints; 

• ensuring  that  University-wide  training  is  conducted  in 
relation  to  the  University’s  expectations  under  this  pol- 
icy; 

• advocating  for  equality  rights  principles  within  the  Uni- 
versity, and 

• ongoing  monitoring  of  the  resolution  of  complaints  to 
ensure  that  the  appropriate  recommendations  are  con- 
sistently implemented. 

II.  Procedures  for  the 
Resolution  of  Human  Rights 
Discrimination  and 
Harassment  Concerns  and 
Complaints 

1.  Coverage  and  Purpose 
of  These  Procedures 

While  individuals  or  groups  are  acting  in  a capacity  de- 
fined by  their  relationship  with  the  University,  the  policy 
and  procedures  embodied  in  Human  Rights  at  the  University 
of  Guelph  apply  to  and  cover  all  University  of  Guelph  ad- 


ministrators, students,  employees,  Board  of  Governors  and 
Senate  members,  employee  organizations,  clients  of  the 
University,  attendees,  invitees,  special-status  organizations, 
volunteers  and  contractors. 

The  procedures  explained  below  accord  with  the  preced- 
ing policy  and  provide  a mechanism  for  dealing  with  human 
rights  concerns  and  complaints.  Nothing  in  the  procedures 
denies  or  limits  access  to  other  avenues  of  redress  available 
under  the  law,  such  as  a complaint  to  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  or  a union  or  association  grievance. 

The  goal  of  the  procedures  presented  here  is  to  resolve 
concerns  and  complaints  regarding  discrimination  and  har- 
assment in  a fair  and  satisfactory  manner.  There  are  three 
types  of  processes  through  which  a concern  or  complaint  of 
discrimination  or  harassment  may  proceed:  the  human 
rights  concern  process,  mediation  and  the  complaint  pro- 
cess (which  includes  a fact-finding).  The  choice  of  process 
will  be  determined  by  the  complainant  and  the  facts  of  each 
case  as  represented  in  the  concern  or  complaint. 

Translation  services  shall  be  provided  through  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office  or  the  University’s  Judicial  Office, 
should  they  be  needed. 

2.  Human  Rights  Resource  Persons 
and  Fact-Finders 

The  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  shall  be  responsible 
for  seeking  volunteers  from  the  University  community  to 
establish  a pool  of  fact-finders.  This  group  will  be  trained  to 
be  impartial  third  parties  during  mediation  and  to  assist  in 
the  resolution  of  complaints  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  procedure. 

The  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  shall  also  be  respon- 
sible for  seeking  volunteers  from  the  University  community 
to  establish  a pool  of  human  rights  resource  persons.  This 
group  will  be  trained  to  provide  advice  to  individuals  or 
groups  who  become  engaged  in  these  procedures.  Human 
rights  resource  persons  will  be  deployed  from  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office  to  advise  disputants  during  media- 
tion and/or  to  accompany  complainants  or  respondents  to 
fact-finding  interviews. 

3.  Confidentiality 

Those  vnth  supervisory  respous'vbiWties  en^a^ed  ir\  impie- 

menting  the  concern  and  complaint  resolution  procedures 
under  this  policy  are  required  to  maintain  the  confidential- 
ity of  this  procedure.  This  shall  include  refraining  from  dis- 
cussions or  releasing  information  in  any  form  beyond  what 
is  contemplated  under  this  policy  or  is  required  by  law.  A 
substantiated  improper  breach  of  confidentiality  can  result 
in  disciplinary  action. 

This  confidentiality  requirement  does  not  preclude  those 
with  supervisory  responsibilities  from: 

• communicating  with  witnesses  and  potential  witnesses, 
with  care  not  to  leave  the  appearance  of  having  coached 
them; 

• within  the  context  of  the  concern  or  complaint,  commu- 
nicating with  any  other  person  whom  they  believe  could 
be  of  assistance; 

• providing  information  about  the  concern  or  complaint 
to  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  for  consultation 
or  record-keeping  purposes;  or 

• reporting  information  to  the  appropriate  authority  at  the 
University  when  it  is  believed  that  the  health  or  safety  of 
any  member  of  the  University  community  may  be  at  risk 
(e.g.,  the  University’s  Security  Services). 

Parties  to  a complaint  under  this  policy  also  have  a respon- 
sibility to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  the  concern  and 
complaint  resolution  procedures.  Any  alleged  breach  of  this 
confidentiality  will  be  addressed  by  the  fact-finding  team, 
who  will  determine  whether  or  not  the  breach  was  improper 
and  will  recommend  how  to  proceed  to  the  appropriate  per- 
son with  supervisory  responsibilities. 

All  correspondence  and  other  documents  generated  under 
these  procedures  must  be  marked  “Private  and  Confiden- 
tial.” This  documentation  is  to  be  maintained  within  these 
confidentiality  provisions  by  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office  and  those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  who  han- 
dled the  complaint. 

4.  Duties  and  Responsibilities 
of  Those  With  Supervisory 
Responsibilities 

Those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  may  become 
aware  of  discrimination  or  harassment  in  the  workplace, 
University  residential  or  learning  environment  in  different 
ways.  They  may  direcdy  observe  incidents  that  they  believe 
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to  constitute  discrimination  or  harassment;  they  may  re- 
ceive allegations  from  the  individual  affected,  a witness  or 
other  third  party;  or  they  may  be  informed  of  the  alleged  in- 
cidents through  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office.  The 
policy  and  procedures  embodied  in  Human  Rights  at  the 
University  of  Guelph  require  that  all  those  who  are  covered 
by  die  policy  immediately  address  alleged  occurrences  of 
discrimination  and  harassment. 

Those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  are  to  remain 
aware  of  possible  signs  that  someone  in  their  area  may  be 
experiencing  harassment  or  discrimination.  These  signs 
can  include  changes  in  behaviour,  reduced  productivity, 
inattention  to  studies,  absenteeism,  requests  for  transfers 
and  the  presence  of  rumours.  Those  widi  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities should  carefully  consider  what  they  can  do  to 
create  the  support  necessary  for  someone  who  may  have 
experienced  harassment  or  discrimination  to  come  for- 
ward and  report  her/his  concerns.  Without  support,  some 
people  may  be  reluctant  to  report  harassment  or  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  all  cases,  there  is  a duty  to  respond  under  these  proce- 
dures as  outlined  below.  There  is  also  a concurrent  duty  to 
fully  inform  and  advise  those  who  are  — and  have  the  po- 
tential of  becoming  — involved  in  these  procedures  about 
the  policy  and  procedures  and  about  the  resources  and  per- 
sonnel available  to  assist  them. 

If  a concern  or  complaint  made  under  this  University 
policy  relates  to  a policy,  procedure  or  practice  that  alleg- 
edly negatively  affects  the  student  or  employee,  the  issue  is 
not  only  between  two  individuals,  but  is  also  an  institu- 
tional issue  that  the  University  must  address.  Such  matters 
should  be  speedily  discussed  with  staff  in  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office.  In  general,  if  doubt  exists  about 
whether  or  not  a situation  constitutes  discrimination  or 
harassment  or  about  what  steps  should  be  taken,  the  matter 
should  be  discussed  with  staff  in  the  Human  Rights  and  Eq- 
uity Office. 

To  commence  the  process  under  these  procedures,  those 
with  supervisory  responsibilities  who  receive  a human 
rights  complaint  filed  as  a complaint  on  the  prescribed 
form  shall  retain  a copy  and  forward  the  original  of  the 
complaint  to  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office. 

Reprisals  against  individuals  because  they  have  partici- 
pated in  the  human  rights  process  by,  for  example,  report- 
ing, responding  to  or  providing  information  about  a con- 
cern or  complaint,  are  strictly  forbidden.  Alleged  reprisals 
shall  be  treated  as  complaints  and,  if  substantiated,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  consequences  as  complaints  of  discrimina- 
tion or  harassment. 

5.  The  Concern  and  Complaint 
Resolution  Process 

Under  this  policy,  a complainant  may  choose  from  three 
separate  processes  for  resolving  human  rights  disputes: 

• human  rights  concerns; 

• mediated  resolution;  and 

• complaint  process. 

Individuals  are  encouraged  to  seek  a resolution  of  matters 
through  the  more  informal  “human  rights  concern”  proce- 
dures provided  below,  but  each  type  of  resolution  is  valid 
and  complete  in  and  of  itself.  One  need  not  lead  to  another. 
At  any  time  during  the  process,  however,  the  parties  may 
request  mediation  and  suspend  the  process  in  which  they 
are  currently  engaged.  In  addition,  resolution  of  a concern 
may  be  stopped  and  replaced  by  a complaint  process.  To 
encourage  use  of  the  process,  however,  any  information 
gathered  during  mediation  is  not  transferable  to  a com- 
plaint. 

University  employees  who  are  covered  by  a collective 
agreement  or  other  policy  with  the  University  have  an  obli- 
gation to  file  grievances  within  a specific  period.  In  such 
cases,  employees  may  elect  to  hold  the  processing  of  their 
grievance  in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  their  complaint 
under  these  procedures  has  been  resolved. 

It  is  understood  that  a speedy  resolution  of  a dispute  may 
prevent  both  escalation  and  further  negative  conse- 
quences, while  creating  or  maintaining  a healthy  learning, 
University  residential  or  workplace  environment. 

Statements  made  in  bad  faith  by  any  person  who  becomes 
engaged  in  these  procedures  may  lead  to  disciplinary  out- 
comes. 

Nothing  in  this  procedure  precludes  the  University  from 
initiating  or  investigating  a situation  where  the  University 
reasonably  believes  that  discrimination  or  harassment  may 
have  occurred,  even  though  no  person  has  complained 
about  a violation  of  the  University’s  human  rights  policy. 


6.  Human  Rights  Concerns 

6.1  Response  to  Human  Rights  Concerns  by 
Those  With  Supervisory  Responsibilities 

Bringing  forward  a human  rights  concern  to  a person 
with  supervisory  responsibilities  is  the  most  direct  and  im- 
mediate of  the  processes  contemplated  under  this  policy 
and  procedures.  Articulating  a human  rights  concern  to 
those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  permits  them  to 
deal  with  the  dispute  in  a manner  that  helps  the  parties  de- 
velop greater  understanding  of  the  issues  involved.  In  the 
case  of  a human  rights  concern  alleging  harassment  or  dis- 
crimination, this  process  involves  some  form  of  direct 
communication  between  the  parties  involved  — directly 
person  to  person,  by  correspondence  or  by  using  a third 
party.  Although  this  method  cannot  be  used  in  all  cases,  it  is 
very  effective  when  there  is  willingness  on  the  part  of  all 
parties  to  come  together  to  quickly  resolve  an  issue. 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  alleges  discrimination 
because  of  a University  or  departmental  policy,  procedure 
or  practice  or  because  of  the  failure  of  the  University  or  a 
department  to  provide  an  accommodation,  articulating 
human  rights  concerns  to  a person  with  supervisory  re- 
sponsibility may  provide  an  opportunity  for  an  expeditious 
resolution. 

Taking  a human  rights  concern  to  a person  with  supervi- 
sor)' responsibilities  is  not  a precondition  to  mediation  or 
to  filing  a human  rights  complaint,  and  an  individual  or 
group  may  proceed  at  any  time  to  mediation  or  to  a human 
rights  complaint. 

There  are  four  options  that  those  with  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities should  consider  to  manage  human  rights 
concerns.  The  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  can  be  con- 
sulted in  assessing  these  options. 

Option  1:  Discuss  human  rights  concern  directly  with  the 
other  party. 

Suggest  to  the  person  expressing  the  concern,  where  ap- 
propriate, that  she  or  he  approach  the  person  whose  behav- 
iour gives  them  cause  for  concern,  making  it  clear  why  the 
behaviour  gives  rise  to  the  concern  and  that  the  offending 
behaviour  is  not  acceptable.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  person  with  supervisory  responsibilities  fol- 
low up  with  both  parties  to  see  whether  the  encounter  was 
successful  and  that  the  resolution  is  one  supported  by  this 
policy  and  these  procedures. 

Option  2:  Present  human  rights  concern  and  inform  other 
party  of  the  University’s  policy. 

Suggest  to  the  person  expressing  the  concern,  where  ap- 
propriate, that  she  or  he  approach  the  person  whose  behav- 
iour is  in  question,  explain  the  concerned  person’s  under- 
standing of  the  University’s  expectation  of  appropriate 
behaviour  and  provide  the  person  whose  behaviour  is  in 
question  with  a copy  of  Human  Rights  at  the  University  of 
Guelph.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  important  that  the  person 
with  supervisory  responsibilities  follow  up  with  both  par- 
ties to  see  whether  the  encounter  was  successful  and  that 
the  resolution  is  one  supported  by  this  policy  and  these 
procedures. 

Option  3:  Provide  third-party  assistance. 

If  either  party  is  not  comfortable  speaking  privately  with 
the  other,  a third  party  who  is  trained  to  facilitate  the  reso- 
lution of  human  rights  concerns  and  who  is  acceptable  to 
both  parties  may  assist.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  important 
that  the  person  with  supervisory  responsibilities  follow  up 
with  both  parties  to  see  whether  the  encounter  was  success- 
ful and  that  the  resolution  is  one  supported  by  this  policy 
and  these  procedures. 

Option  4:  Inform  both  parties  of  policy  and  procedures. 

Inform  both  parties  about  the  existence  of  this  policy  and 
outline  for  both  parties  the  steps  to  be  followed.  When  this 
is  done  it  is  important  that  the  person  with  supervisory  re- 
sponsibilities follow  up  with  both  parties  to  determine  how 
they  wish  to  proceed. 

6.2  Important  Points  for  Facilitating  Human 
Rights  Concerns 

(i)  Those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  managing  hu- 
man rights  concerns  on  grounds  covered  by  this  policy  may 
facilitate  a resolution  by  helping  the  person  concerned  de- 
velop a plan  of  action.  This  plan  may  include  a variety  of 
initiatives,  such  as  the  person  concerned  speaking  with  or 
writing  to  the  person  whose  behaviour  gives  cause  for  con- 
cern. Such  communications  could  include  a statement  that 
the  alleged  incident  is  possibly  in  violation  of  University 


policy  and  demanding  an  end  to  the  alleged  behaviour.  When 
a plan  is  implemented,  those  with  supervisory  responsibilities 
shall  follow  up  by  monitoring  the  situation  and,  if  necessary, 
holding  meetings  (together  or  separately,  as  appropriate)  with 
both  parties. 

(ii) Those  involved  should  be  advised  to  take  notes  about  the 
situation,  including  when  the  alleged  incident  or  incidents  oc- 
curred and  who  was  present.  Both  parties  should  be  advised 
that  correspondence  about  the  matter  could  become  a record 
should  the  conduct  allegedly  be  repeated. 

(iii) Note  that  in  some  cases,  it  will  not  be  appropriate  to  pro- 
pose to  the  person  concerned  that  he/she  speak  privately  about 
her/his  human  rights  concerns  with  the  person  whose  behav- 
iour is  in  question.  For  example,  if  concerns  have  been  raised 
about  personal  safety  or  intimidation,  or  if  the  person  con- 
cerned believes  the  situation  will  escalate  as  a result  of  a private 
confrontation,  the  person  concerned  should  be  supported  in 
pursuing  other  options.  Either  the  person  concerned  or  the 
person  whose  behaviour  is  alleged  to  be  unacceptable  may  seek 
confidential  advice  and  assistance  from  a University  human 
rights  resource  person  acceptable  to  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office  in  assessing  or  exercising  her/his  options. 

(iv)  When  human  rights  concerns  arise,  a resolution  sup- 
ported by  a union  and/or  other  employee  group  is  desirable, 
whenever  applicable  and  possible.  In  such  circumstances, 
those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  shall  ensure  that  there 
has  also  been  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  policy  and 
these  procedures. 

7.  Mediated  Resolution 

Where  alleged  harassment  is  the  basis  of  the  dispute,  media- 
tion involves  a third  party  acting  as  a facilitator  in  direct  com- 
munication between  the  two  disputants.  Where  systemic  dis- 
crimination or  a failure  to  accommodate  a person  with  a 
disability  is  alleged,  the  parties  to  a mediation  may  include  the 
individual  disputing  the  policy,  practice  or  procedure,  as  well 
as  those  with  supervisory  responsibility  in  the  matter.  Media- 
tion is  not  appropriate  when  only  one  disputant  is  committed 
to  the  process.  Mediation  does  not,  unless  it  is  agreed  to  by  the 
parties,  lead  to  disciplinary  outcomes.  Any  party  to  a dispute 
may  call  for  a mediated  resolution  at  any  time. 

A mediated  resolution  is  not  a precondition  to  filing  a com- 
plaint, and  an  individual  or  group  may  proceed  at  any  time  to  a 
complaint.  Where  there  is  already  a complaint  subject  to  fact- 
finding under  these  procedures,  the  parties  may  agree  at  any 
time  during  the  fact-  finding  to  hold  that  process  in  abeyance 
and  seek  a resolution  through  mediation. 

Those  with  supervisory  responsibilities  shall  advise  both  par- 
ties to  mediation  that  information  obtained  during  mediation 
or  an  attempted  setdement  arising  from  the  mediation  is  "off 
the  record”  or  “without  prejudice”  and  cannot  be  introduced 
as  evidence  in  any  subsequent  fact-finding  or  hearing. 

Whenever  mediation  is  sought,  the  Human  Rights  and  Eq- 
uity Office  shall  provide  or  approve  trained  mediators  who  are 
acceptable  to  both  parties.  The  mediators  will  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  ensuring  that  the  Uni- 
versity becomes  a party  to  the  mediation.  In  any  one  case,  the 
mediator(s)  shall  be  drawn  from  a workplace,  learning  or  Uni- 
versity residential  environment  other  than  that  of  the  dispu- 
tants. 

Any  settlement  must  be  mutually  accepted  by  the  parties  and 
approved  by  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  and  by  those 
with  supervisory  responsibilities  who  are  responsible  for  im- 
plementing or  monitoring  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Where 
an  employee  union  or  other  employee  group  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  process,  their  support  for  the  setdement  is  wel- 
comed. 

Meetings  required  for  mediation  sessions  will  be  scheduled 
by  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office.  To  avoid  additional 
expense  or  interference  with  University  programs,  these  meet- 
ings should  take  place  as  quickly  as  possible  and  should  bal- 
ance convenience  for  the  complainant,  the  respondent  and  the 
mediator. 

Mediators  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  in  any  fu- 
ture or  concurrent  proceeding  regarding  any  information  dis- 
closed during  die  mediation  process. 

For  more  information  on  the  mediation  process,  refer  to  the 
pamphlet  on  mediation  available  from  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office. 


The  complaint  process  commences  with  the  submission  of  a 
written  signed  and  dated  complaint.  The  next  step  in  the  pro- 
cess will  be  a fact-finding  that  determines  the  facts  giving  rise 
to  the  complaint.  Ordinarily  during  this  process,  die  fact- 
finding team  will  interview  witnesses.  A fact-finding  report  is 
produced  that  contains  facts,  allegations,  responses,  findings 
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and  conclusions.  After  the  report  has  been  written,  the  appro- 
priate University  vice-president  determines  whether  the  com- 
plaint should  proceed  to  a hearing  by  a disciplinary  tribunal, 
judicial  committee  or  staff  human  rights  committee  of  the 
University. 

8.1  General 

On  receiving  a complaint,  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Of- 
fice will  establish  a fact-finding  team,  as  described  later  in  this 
section. 

Although  the  fact-finding  procedures  refer  to  an  individual 
complainant  and  respondent,  the  procedures  also  apply  to 
group  complaints  and  group  responses. 

Fact-finding  teams  shall  gather  evidence  in  a manner  consis- 
tent with  the  rules  of  evidence  observed  by  the  University  of 
Guelph  tribunals  to  which  they  ultimately  report. 

The  fact-finding  team  may  decide  to  suspend  any  fact- 
finding in  the  event  the  complaint  is  amenable  to  — and  the 
parties  mutually  decide  to  resort  to  — mediation.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a complaint  is  amenable  to  mediation,  a fact- 
finding team  will  consider  factors  such  as: 

• the  University’s  legal  responsibility  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment free  from  harassment  and  discrimination;  and 

• whether  the  matter  involves,  prima  facie,  express  or  im- 
plied threats,  intimidation  or  coercion. 

The  fact-finding  team  may  decide  to  postpone,  suspend  or 
cancel  any  fact-finding  if  its  continuance  would  duplicate  or 
prejudice  another  proceeding  or  bring  the  administration  of 
this  policy  and  procedure  into  disrepute.  In  coming  to  a deci- 
sion, the  fact-finding  team  will  consider  such  factors  as: 

• the  University’s  legal  responsibility  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment free  from  harassment  and  discrimination; 

• the  recognition  that  grievances  may  be  filed  simultaneously 
with  complaints  to  comply  with  negotiated  timelines. 
(Should  a complainant  under  these  circumstances  elect  to 
grieve  a human  rights  matter  under  his/her  collective  agree- 
ment or  other  policy  established  with  the  University  rather 
than  through  this  policy  and  procedures,  the  University  re- 
serves the  right  to  continue  with  its  own  fact-finding  to  ad- 
dress the  matter  in  compliance  with  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code);  and 

• other  legal  procedures  that  may  be  initiated  to  protect 
statutory  rights. 

The  fact-finding  team  shall  attempt  to  make  all  decisions  by 
full  consensus.  Where  full  consensus  is  not  possible,  the  fact- 
finding team  shall  vote  on  the  issue  and  abide  by  a majority  de- 
cision. 

The  filing  of  a counter-complaint  by  a respondent  against  a 
complainant  regarding  matters  subject  to  a fact-finding  under 
these  procedures  will  not  result  in  a separate  fact-finding.  The 
allegations  raised  by  the  respondent  will  be  addressed  within 
the  scope  of  the  original  fact-finding. 

Anonymous  complaints  against  an  individual  or  group  will 
not  be  accepted  as  complaints. 

8.2  Timelines  for  Filing  a Complaint 

All  complaints  must  be  reported  within  six  months  of  the 
most  recent  alleged  discriminatory  or  harassing  behaviour,  as 
prompt  reporting  protects  the  rights  of  all  parties  to  a com- 
plaint. This  six-month  time  limit  does  not  apply  when  the  time 
limit  has  elapsed  as  a result  of  a complainant  or  disputant  at- 
tempting to  resolve  the  matter  either  informally  or  through 
mediation.  Further,  the  time  limit  may  be  extended  where  the 
complainant’s  delay  has  occurred  in  good  faith  and  does  not 
prejudice  the  respondent  in  defending  against  the  complaint. 

To  seek  a waiver  of  the  six-month  time  limit  for  filing  com- 
plaints, complainants  who  are  faculty  members  or  students 
shall  seek,  dirough  the  fact-finding  team,  the  approval  of  the 
vice-president  (finance  and  administration).  To  seek  a waiver 
of  the  six-month  time  limit  for  filing  complaints,  staff  mem- 
bers shall  seek,  through  the  fact-finding  team,  the  approval  of 
the  provost  and  vice-president  (academic). 

No  timelines  under  these  procedures  are  in  effect  until  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  receives  the  completed  and 
signed  complaint  form. 


8.4  Assistance  in  Preparing  a Complaint 

In  the  preparation  of  a complaint,  individuals  are  encour- 
aged to  seek  the  assistance  of  any  of  these  individuals: 

. human  rights  resource  person  from  a roster  maintained  by 
the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office; 

• union  or  association  representative; 

• representative  of  a student  organization;  or 

• employee,  colleague,  friend  or  relative. 

8.5  Actions  of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office  on  Receiving  a Complaint 

On  receiving  the  written  complaint,  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office  shall  take  the  following  steps: 

(i)  Review  the  complaint  to  determine  ifi 

(a)  the  University  has  jurisdiction; 

(b)  the  allegation(s)  are  based  on  a prohibited 
ground; 

(c)  the  most  recent  alleged  incident  occurred  within 
the  past  six  months;  and 

(d)  if  there  are  any  safety  or  health  concerns  that 
require  immediate  action. 

This  may  include,  for  example,  determining  whether  the 
parties  need  to  be  separated  in  their  current  learning,  Univer- 
sity residential  or  working  environment. 

(ii) Widiin  two  University  working  days  of  receipt  of  the  com- 
plaint: 

a)  notify  the  appropriate  person(s)  with  supervisory 
responsibilities  of  the  complaint; 

b)  notify  the  complainant  in  writing  of  receipt  of  the 
complaint  and  include  a copy  of  Human  Rights  at 
the  University  of  Guelph;  and 

c)  notify  the  respondent  in  writing  of  receipt  of  the 
complaint  and  include  a copy  of  the  policy  and  the 

complaint  form  with  any  attachments. 

(iii)  Within  10  University  working  days,  obtain  a written  re- 
sponse to  the  complainant’s  allegations  from  the  respondent. 

(iv)  Communicate  the  respondent’s  written  response  to  the 
complainant  and  within  10  University  working  days,  obtain  a 
written  reply  to  the  respondent’s  response. 

(v)  Within  10  University  working  days  of  receipt  of  a com- 
plaint form,  strike  a fact-finding  team  and  commence  the 
fact-finding  process  into  the  complaint  on  receipt  of  the  com- 
plainant’s reply  in  (iv)  above. 


8.3  Reporting  a Complaint 

For  a complaint  to  be  made  under  these  procedures,  the 
complainant  must  complete  the  prescribed  complaint  form 
(See  Appendix  B).  Usually,  the  individual  affected  by  the  al- 
leged discrimination  or  harassment  will  file  a complaint. 
Complaints  may  also  be  made  by  persons  representing  the 
complainant  or  by  persons  who  witnessed  the  alleged  behav- 
iour. In  all  cases,  the  complaint  form  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office. 


8.6  Assistance  and  Representation  for 
Complainants,  Respondents  and  Witnesses 
During  the  Fact-Finding  Process 

Persons  who  are  parties  to  the  fact-finding  process  may  seek 
assistance  from  any  of  these  individuals  and,  if  desired,  be  ac- 
companied by  up  to  two  of  these  individuals  during  the  pro- 
cess: 

• a human  rights  resource  person  from  a roster  maintained 
by  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office; 

• a union  or  association  representative; 

• an  employee,  colleague,  friend  or  relative;  or 

• a student. 

8.7  Scheduling  Meetings 

Meetings  required  under  these  procedures  should  occur  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  a balance  of  convenience  for  the  com- 
plainant, the  respondent  and  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office. 

Responsibility  for  managing  the  fact-finding  process  and  en- 
suring compliance  with  Human  Rights  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  rests  widi  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office. 

8.8  Complaints  Against  Deans,  Staff  Directors, 
Vice-Presidents,  the  President  of  the 
University  and  Members  of  the  Board 

of  Governors 

Deans  and  staff  directors 

Whenever  a written  complaint  has  been  filed  against  a dean 
or  staff  director,  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  shall  es- 
tablish a fact-finding  team  composed  of  the  director  of  the  Hu- 
man Rights  and  Equity  Office,  the  vice-president  to  whom  the 
dean  or  staff  director  reports  or  the  vice-president’s  designate, 
and  one  fact-finder. 

The  fact-finding  team  will,  in  conformity  to  all  other  parts  of 
this  procedure,  complete  the  feet  -finding  report. 

The  record  relating  to  the  complaint  — consisting  of  the  fi- 
nal report  without  recommendations  and  any  witness  state- 
ments gathered  during  the  fact-finding  process  — shall  be  for- 


warded to  a vice-president  to  whom  the  dean  or  staff 
director  does  not  report.  If  the  vice-president  in  receipt 
of  the  record  determines  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
breach  of  this  policy  and  procedures,  she/he  shall  im- 
pose whatever  outcomes  she/he  deems  appropriate  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  outlined  below  in  part 
8.20  below. 

Vice-presidents,  the  president  of  the  University  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

Whenever  a written  complaint  has  been  filed  against  a 
vice-president,  the  president  of  the  University  or  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  Human  Rights 
and  Equity  Office  shall  establish  a fact-finding  team 
composed  of  the  director  of  the  Human  Rights  and  Eq- 
uity Office,  a University  vice-president  and  one  fact- 
finder drawn  from  the  community  outside  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  fact-finding  team  will,  in  conformity  to  all  other 
parts  of  this  procedure,  complete  the  fact  -finding  re- 
port. 

The  record  relating  to  the  complaint  — consisting  of 
the  final  report  without  recommendations  and  any  wit- 
ness statements  gathered  during  the  fact-finding  pro- 
cess shall  be  forwarded  to  legal  counsel  with  expertise 
in  human  rights  law  and  alternative  dispute  resolution. 
If  the  legal  counsel  in  receipt  of  the  record  determines 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a breach  of  this  policy  and 
procedures,  she/he  shall  recommend  to  the  president 
with  respect  to  complaints  against  vice-presidents,  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  with  respect  to  the  president  of 
the  University,  and  to  the  president  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  with  respect  to  complaints  against  individ- 
ual members  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  whatever  out- 
comes she/he  deems  appropriate  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  outlined  in  part  8.21  below. 

8.9  Fact-Finding  Teams  in  Complaints 
Against  Faculty,  Students  and  Staff 
Faculty 

Whenever  a written  complaint  has  been  filed  against  a 
faculty  member,  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office 
shall  establish  a fact-finding  team  composed  of  either 
the  director  of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  or  a 
human  rights  consultant  from  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office,  the  chair  or  director  of  the  respondent 
faculty  member’s  department,  and  one  fact-finder. 
Students 

Whenever  a complaint  has  been  filed  against  a stu- 
dent, the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  shall  estab 
lish  a fact-finding  team  composed  of  either  the  director 
of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  or  a human 
rights  consultant  from  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office,  and  two  fect-finders,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
be  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  student,  as  appropri- 
ate. 

University  staff 

Whenever  a complaint  has  been  filed  against  a Univer- 
sity staff  member,  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office 
shall  establish  a fact-finding  team  composed  of  either 
the  director  of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  or  a 
human  rights  consultant  from  the  Human  Rights  and 
Equity  Office,  a staffmember  at  the  director  level  drawn 
from  the  pool  of  fect-finders,  and  one  other  fact-finder. 

Other  users  of  University  premises  and  programs 
Whenever  a complaint  has  been  filed  against  other  us- 
ers of  University  premises  or  programs,  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office  shall  establish  a fact-finding 
team  composed  of  either  the  director  of  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office  or  a human  rights  consultant 
from  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  one  senior 
employee  from  the  University’s  Human  Resources  Di- 
vision, and  one  fact-finder.  Decisions  of  the  fact-finding 
team  with  respect  to  other  users  of  University  premises 
shall  be  final  and  shall  be  referred  for  implementation  to 
the  person (s)  with  supervisory  responsibilities  over  the 
area  where  the  complaint  arose. 

Potential  conflicts  of  interest 
Any  party  to  a complaint  may  challenge  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  or  more  individuals  to  a fact-finding  team 
on  the  ground  that  the  individual  has  a potential  con- 
flict of  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  matter.  A party 
raising  the  challenge  shall  state  the  challenge  in  writing 
to  the  director  of  the  Human  Right  and  Equity  Office. 
Where  the  director  of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
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Office  has  received  a challenge  to  the  appointment  of  one  or 
more  members  of  a fact-finding  team,  the  director  shall  im- 
mediately forward  all  documentation  regarding  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  vice-president  (finance  and  administration)  in 
the  case  of  faculty  or  student  challengers  and  to  the  provost 
and  vice-president  (academic)  in  the  case  of  staff  challeng- 
ers. 

The  decision  of  the  vice-president  with  regard  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a potential  conflict  of  interest  shall  be  made  within 
five  University  working  days  of  having  received  the  chal- 
lenge, and  the  decision  will  be  final. 

8.10  Timelines 

From  the  initiation  of  the  process  to  the  issuing  of  a draff 
report  to  the  parties,  a fact-finding  process  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  50  University  working  days.  Requests  by  the 
fact-finding  team  to  extend  any  timeline  established  under 
these  procedures,  based  on  reasonable  grounds,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  vice-president  (finance  and  administra- 
tion) in  the  case  of  faculty  or  student  respondents  and  to  the 
provost  and  vice-president  (academic)  in  the  case  of  staff  re- 
spondents. 

8.1 1 Interim  and  Protective  Measures 

Immediately  after  the  complaint  is  filed,  the  director  of  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  in  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  supervisory  or  academic  personnel,  shall  deter- 
mine if  any  immediate  action  or  interim  measures  are  re- 
quired to  protect  the  University  community  or  any  of  its 
members.  These  measures  may  include  limiting  access  to  fa- 
cilities, arrangements  for  alternative  grading  or  supervisory 
relationships,  or  discontinuing  contact  between  the  com- 
plainant and  the  respondent  during  the  period  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Interim  measures,  if  required,  are  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  appropriate  University  personnel. 

8.12  Separation  of  the  Parties 

The  director  of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  in 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  supervisory  or  academic 
personnel  shall,  on  a balance  of  probabilities,  determine: 

(i)  whether  the  continued  proximity  of  the  complainant 
and  respondent  will  impair  the  ability  of  either  to  function  at 
their  studies,  at  work  or  in  their  University  residential  envi- 
ronment; 

(ii)  whether  there  has  been  a reprisal  or  whether  the  threat 
of  reprisal  exists;  and 

(iii)  whether  the  respondent  poses  a risk  to  the  complain- 
ant or  others. 

Where  it  has  been  determined  that  one  or  more  of  the 
above  three  tests  has  been  met,  if  practicable,  the  respondent 
shall  be  transferred  to  another  department  or  workplace 
without  loss  of  wages  and  benefits,  pending  final  disposition 
of  the  complaint.  If  this  is  not  possible  or  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  respondent  poses  a risk  to  persons  other  than  the 
complainant,  pending  final  disposition  of  the  complaint,  an 
employee  respondent  shall  be  placed  on  home  assignment 
without  loss  of  wages  and  benefits,  and  a student  respondent 
shall  be  excluded  from  her/his  classes,  residence  or  the  Uni- 
versity in  accordance  with  the  University’s  regulations  gov- 
erning student  behaviour.  To  the  extent  practicable,  other 
users  of  University  premises  or  premises  where  University 
programs  take  place  who  are  respondents  shall  be  required 
to  have  no  contact,  either  direct  or  indirect,  with  the  com- 
plainant until  the  fact-finding  has  been  concluded  and  its 
recommendations  acted  on. 

Note  that  a separation  pursuant  to  this  provision  should 
not  be  viewed  as  “discipline”  or  a “transfer”  within  the 
meaning  of  any  collective  agreement  or  policy. 

8.13  Withdrawing  a Complaint 

A complaint  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  but  the  with- 
drawal of  the  complaint -must  be  done  in  writing. 

The  withdrawal  of  a complaint  will  not  stop  a fact-finding 
process  if  the  fact-finding  team  has  a reasonable  belief  that: 

• discrimination  or  harassment  has  occurred; 

• the  withdrawal  of  the  complaint  would  prejudice  the  re- 
spondent; or 

• the  complaint  was  malicious. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  fact-finding  team  shall  proceed 
to  conduct  or  complete  a fact-finding  into  the  matter. 

8.14  Preliminary  Fact-Finding  Process 

The  written  complaint  shall  be  delivered  to  the  respondent 
through  the  respondent’s  supervisor.  Within  10  University 
working  days,  the  respondent  shall,  through  her/his  super- 
visor, deliver  a written  response  to  the  fact-finding  team.  On 


receipt  of  the  respondent’s  statement,  the  fact-finding  team 
will  review  both  the  complaint  and  the  response  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  a prima  facie  case  of  discrimination  or  har- 
assment and  therefore  an  obligation  to  conduct  a fact- 
finding, or  whether  further  consultation  with  the  complain- 
ant or  respondent  is  required  to  make  a prima  facie  determi- 
nation. 

A fact-finding  team  may  dismiss  all  or  part  of  a complaint 
or  response  where  the  complaint  or  response  is  without 
merit  or  foundation  and  where  there  is  no  reasonable  likeli- 
hood that  further  proceedings  would  establish  that  the  claim 
or  response  has  merit  or  foundation. 

A fact-finding  team  may  dismiss  a complaint  or  response 
made  in  bad  faith. 

8.15  The  Fact-Finding  Plan 

In  the  event  that  the  fact-finding  team  determines  that  a 
prima  facie  case  of  discrimination  or  harassment  exists,  it 
shall  devise  a written  fact-finding  plan  under  which  it  will 
interview  the  complainant,  the  respondent  and  all  witnesses 
the  fact-finding  team  determines  to  have  any  information 
relevant  to  the  allegations.  In  addition,  the  fact-finding  team 
shall  list  those  persons  who,  although  named  as  witnesses,  in 
its  view  had  no  information  bearing  on  the  allegations  or 
were  not  available  for  interview.  If  it  appears  to  the  fact- 
finding team  that  other  persons  not  named  by  the  parties 
may  have  information  related  to  the  complaint,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  interview  these  potential  witnesses.  It 
may  also  be  necessary  to  re-interview  the  complainant 
and/or  respondent  before  issuing  the  draft  report. 

Every  attempt  shall  be  made  to  interview  the  complainant 
first.  Usually,  the  respondent  will  be  interviewed  second  be- 
cause the  respondent  has  the  right  to  reply  fully  to  allega- 
tions made  against  her/him  and  name  her/his  witnesses.  A 
respondent  may  be  interviewed  first  if  a risk  to  health  or 
safety  is  believed  to  exist,  or  if  the  complainant  is  unavailable 
because  of  an  extended  absence  and  delaying  the  fact- 
finding would  be  prejudicial  to  the  respondent.  If  a party  or 
witness  declines  to  participate  in  a fact-finding  process,  the 
process  shall  proceed  to  a conclusion  and  any  resulting  rec- 
ommendations will  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  per- 
sons) with  supervisory  responsibilities.  In  all  circum- 
stances, interviews  with  witnesses  shall  occur  after  the 
complainant  and  respondent  have  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  interviewed. 

8.16  Standard  of  Proof 

Conclusions  about  whether  a specific  allegation  did  or  did 
not  occur  are  based  on  a balance  of  probabilities,  the  same 
standard  used  in  human  rights  inquiries  and  civil  law  mat- 
ters, and  not  on  the  more  stringent  standard  of  "beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt”  used  in  criminal  trials. 

8.17  Draft  Fact-Finding  Report 

Once  the  fact-finding  process  is  complete,  the  fact-finding 
team  shall,  within  15  University  working  days,  give  a draft 
report  to  the  parties  detailing: 

• facts  giving  rise  to  the  complaint; 

• allegations; 

• response; 

• analysis  based  on  relevant  human  rights  case  law; 

• findings;  and 

• conclusions. 

8.18  Right  to  Respond 

The  complainant  and  respondent  have  the  right  to  com- 
ment in  writing  on  the  draft  report  before  a final  report  is  is- 
sued. Comments  must  be  submitted  to  the  fact-finding 
team  within  10  University  working  days  of  receipt  of  the 
written  draft  report. 

8.19  The  Final  Report 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  fact-finding  process  and  the  re- 
sponses to  the  draft  report,  the  fact-finding  team  will  pre- 
pare a final  report.  Although  the  fact-finding  team  is  respon- 
sible for  making  recommendations  arising  from  any  matters 
in  the  complaint  that  have  been  substantiated,  the  final  re- 
port shall  not  contain  those  recommendations.  Any  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  fact-finding  team  shall  be  sealed 
and  retained  by  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office. 

Copies  of  the  final  report  will  be  distributed  by  the  Human 
Rights  and  Equity  Office  to  the  complainant  and  the  respon- 
dent and  to  the  appropriate  vice-president,  associate  vice- 
president  or  dean. 

This  final  report  is  to  be  completed  within  20  University 


working  days  of  the  receipt  of  comments  on  the  draft  report 
from  the  complainant  and  respondent.  If  no  comments  are 
received,  the  final  report  is  to  be  completed  within  10  days  of 
the  deadline  set  for  receipt  of  the  comments. 

8.20  Hearing  by  a Disciplinary  Tribunal, 
Judicial  Committee  or  Staff  Human  Rights 
Committee 
Faculty 

If  the  respondent  to  a complaint  is  a faculty  member,  the 
record  relating  to  the  complaint — consisting  of  the  final  re- 
port without  recommendations  and  any  witness  statements 
gathered  during  the  fact-finding  process  — shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  dean  of  the  college  in  which  the  matter  origi- 
nated. If  the  dean  determines  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
breach  of  this  policy  and  these  procedures,  she/he  shall  for- 
ward the  matter  to  the  provost  and  vice-president  (aca- 
demic). 

The  provost  and  vice-president  (academic)  shall  review 
the  record  and  determine  whether  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
breach  of  this  policy  and  these  procedures  exists  to  justify  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  a disciplinary  tribunal  established  un- 
der the  University’s  Faculty  Policy.  If  the  provost  and  vice- 
president  ( academic)  determines  that  sufficient  grounds  ex- 
ist to  proceed  to  a hearing,  she/he  will  simultaneously  refer 
the  matter  for  a hearing  and  notify  the  complainant,  the  re- 
spondent, the  appropriate  dean  and  the  fact-finding  team  of 
her/his  decision  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision. 

If  the  provost  and  vice-president  (academic)  determines 
that  insufficient  grounds  exist  to  proceed  to  a hearing, 
she/he  will  notify,  in  writing,  the  complainant,  the  respon- 
dent, the  appropriate  dean  and  the  fact-finding  team  of 
her/his  decision  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision. 

Students 

If  the  respondent  to  a complaint  is  a student,  the  record  re- 
lating to  the  complaint — consisting  of  the  final  report  with- 
out recommendations  and  any  witness  statements  gathered 
during  the  fact-finding  process  — shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
associate  vice-president  (student  affairs).  If  the  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs)  determines  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  a breach  of  this  policy  and  these  proce- 
dures, she/he  shall  simultaneously  refer  the  matter  to  a hear- 
ing of  the  University’s  Judicial  Committee  and  notify  the 
complainant,  the  respondent  and  the  fact-finding  team  of 
her/his  decision. 

If  the  associate  vice-president  (student  affairs)  determines 
that  insufficient  grounds  exist  to  proceed  to  a hearing, 
she/he  will  notify,  in  writing,  the  complainant,  the  respon- 
dent and  the  fact-finding  team  of  her/his  decision  and  the 
reasons  for  the  decision. 

University  staff 

If  the  respondent  to  a complaint  is  a University  staff  mem- 
ber, the  record  relating  to  the  complaint  — consisting  of  the 
final  report  without  recommendations  and  any  witness 
statements  gathered  during  the  fact-finding  process  — shall 
be  forwarded  to  the  University  vice-president  to  whom  the 
individual  ultimately  reports.  If  the  University  vice- 
president  determines  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  a breach 
of  this  policy  and  these  procedures,  she/he  shall  notify  the 
complainant,  the  respondent  and  the  fact-finding  team  of 
her/his  decision  and  forward  the  matter  to  a hearing  of  the 
Staff  Human  Rights  Committee,  which  shall  be  convoked  by 
the  vice-president  (finance  and  administration)  or  the  pro- 
vost and  vice-president  (academic),  as  appropriate. 

If  the  University  vice-president  determines  that  insuffi- 
cient grounds  exist  to  proceed  to  a hearing,  she/he  will  no- 
tify, in  writing,  the  complainant,  the  respondent  and  the 
fact-finding  team  of  her/his  decision  and  the  reasons  for  the 
decision. 

8.21  Outcomes  of  Fact-Finding  Processes 

To  facilitate  consistency  in  decision  making  across  the 
three  panels  referred  to  in  this  procedure,  fact-finding  teams 
shall,  in  the  event  that  they  conclude  that  a complaint  has 
been  substantiated  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  commit  to 
writing  whatever  recommendations  they  deem  appropriate 
in  the  circumstances. 

To  safeguard  the  impartiality  of  future  steps  in  the  com- 
plaint process,  the  fact-finding  team’s  recommendations 
shall  not  be  forwarded  with  the  fact-finding  report. 

A fact-finding  team’s  recommended  outcomes  shall  be  re- 
tained within  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  unless 
and  until  the  complaint  has  been  substantiated  in  part  or  in 
whole  and  a hearing  panel  has  exercised  its  discretion  to  re- 
quest submissions  about  an  appropriate  remedy  from  the 
fact-finding  team. 
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Where  a fact-finding  team  or  a hearing  panel  believes  that 
it  is  warranted,  without  regard  to  the  progressive  discipli- 
nary steps  outlined  below,  they  may,  on  the  conclusion  of 
their  responsibilities  under  this  policy  and  these  procedures, 
refer  the  matter  for  consideration  under  the  faculty  discipli- 
nary process,  any  collective  agreement,  or  regulations  con- 
cerning student  rights  and  responsibilities,  as  is  appropriate. 

If  the  complaint  is  not  substantiated,  no  further  action  will 
be  taken,  subject  to  the  following  section  on  maintaining 
records.  A substantiated  complaint  under  these  procedures 
will  result  in  discipline  as  follows: 

Student  respondents 

In  making  its  recommendations  on  student  breaches  of 
this  policy  and  these  procedures,  the  fact-finding  team  will 
follow  the  appropriate  disciplinary  penalties  set  out  in  the 
University1  s student  regulations. 

Whenever  a complaint  has  been  substantiated,  a record  of 
the  disciplinary  outcome  will  be  attached  to  the  respondent 
student’s  University  record  for  two  years  or  until  the  student 
ceases  to  be  enrolled  at  the  University.  In  the  event  that  a stu- 
dent ceases  to  be  enrolled  but  subsequently  re-enrols  in  the 
University  before  the  expiry  of  two  years  from  the  date  at 
which  he/she  was  found  to  have  violated  this  policy,  the 
pre-existing  record  containing  the  disciplinary  outcome 
shall  be  reattached  to  the  respondent  student’s  record. 

A respondent  student’s  prior  disciplinary  record  estab- 
lished under  this  policy  maybe  submitted  to  a hearing  panel 
to  assist  the  panel  in  determining  the  appropriate  discipli- 
nary outcome  in  a subsequently  substantiated  matter. 
Faculty  and  staff  respondents 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  existing  University  policies 
and  collective  agreements,  the  fact-finding  team  may  rec- 
ommend that  on  the  first  substantiated  incident,  the  re- 
spondent shall  be  issued  at  least  a written  reprimand,  and 
that  second  and  subsequent  violations  of  this  policy  must 
lead  to  increased  penalties. 

Whenever  a complaint  has  been  substantiated,  the  appro- 
priate supervisor  shall  ensure  that  a record  of  the  discipli- 
nary outcome  be  placed  in  the  respondent  employee’s  offi- 


cial personnel  file,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  applicable 
collective  agreements  and  policies. 

A respondent  employee’s  prior  disciplinary  record  estab- 
lished under  this  policy  may  be  submitted  to  a hearing  panel 
to  assist  the  panel  in  determining  the  appropriate  discipli- 
nary outcome  in  a subsequently  substantiated  matter. 

Whenever  a complaint  has  been  substantiated,  the  appro- 
priate supervisor  shall  receive  a copy  of  the  decision  of  the 
hearing  panel,  complete  with  any  recommendations  made 
by  the  panel.  The  appropriate  supervisor  shall  meet  with  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  representative  from  the 
particular  fact-finding  team  regarding  implementation  of 
the  hearing  panel’s  recommendation(s). 

Respondents  who  are  other  users 
Outcomes  must  be  deemed  appropriate  for  the  individual 
situation  and  may  include  such  responses  as  a letter  of  disap- 
proval and  warning,  revocation  of  permits  or  contracts,  is- 
suance of  a no-trespassing  warning  or  notification  to  the  po- 
lice of  the  violation  of  this  policy. 

8.22  Additional  Remedies 

In  addition  to  disciplinary  outcomes,  other  actions  may 
include: 

• restorative  sessions  designed  to  develop  a positive  learn- 
ing, University  residential  or  working  environment; 

• mediation; 

• specific  counselling  for  the  respondent; 

• permanent  separation  of  respondent  and  complainant 
from  each  other; 

• rearrangement  of  residence  placements;  and 

• specific  accommodations  for,  among  others,  people  with 
disabilities. 

Complainants  may  require  other  assistance  as  is  deemed 
appropriate,  taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  and 
based  on  the  principle  that  complainants  should  be  restored 
to  the  position  they  would  have  occupied  had  the  discrimi- 
nation or  harassment  not  occurred.  For  example,  resolu- 
tions may  include  awarding  a promotion  to  a complainant  if 
a job  competition  is  found  to  be  discriminatory  or  inde- 


pendendy  re-evaluating  student  work  and  exams  when  a 
discriminatory  evaluation  has  been  substantiated. 

8.23  Remedies  for  Systemic  Discrimination 

Where  a fact-finding  team  concludes  that  systemic  dis- 
crimination has  taken  place  and  where  a hearing  panel  con- 
curs in  the  conclusions  of  the  fact-finding  team,  not  only 
shall  individuals  be  placed  in  the  position  they  would  have 
been  in  had  the  discrimination  or  harassment  not  occurred, 
but  proactive  steps  should  also  be  taken  to  ameliorate  exist- 
ing conditions.  In  such  circumstances,  a hearing  panel  shall 
refer  its  recommended  actions  to  the  appropriate  University 
vice-president(s)  responsible  for  the  affected  area(s). 

8.24  Records 

Records  of  all  fact-finding  processes  for  complaints  will  be 
kept  in  the  University’s  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  for 
two  years  from  the  date  of  tire  final  decision  or  review.  If  by 
that  time  there  is  no  further  activity  in  the  matter,  no  fact- 
finding processes  under  these  procedures  or  other  related 
policy  or  legislation  involving  a party  to  the  original  com- 
plaint, or  no  further  activity  in  relation  to  the  original  com- 
plaint, all  records  of  the  complaint  will  be  destroyed. 

Except  for  staff  in  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office, 
and  subject  to  the  complainant’s  or  respondent’s  access  to 
his/her  own  documentation,  there  shall  be  no  access  to  files 
or  other  materials  obtained  or  generated  during  or  after  at- 
tempts to  resolve  a human  rights  matter,  unless  compelled 
by  law. 

Statistics  may  be  derived  from  confidential  records,  but 
will  be  worded  in  such  a way  as  to  maintain  the  anonymity  of 
persons  named  or  otherwise  involved  in  proceedings.  For 
statistical  purposes  and  in  addition  to  those  cases  where 
both  a complainant  and  respondent  have  been  identified 
and  informed  of  the  complaint,  all  alleged  cases  of  discrimi- 
nation or  harassment  will  be  reported  by  the  Human  Rights 
and  Equity  Office  without  names  or  specific  details.  In  the 
data  gathering  and  reporting  process,  a distinction  will  be 
made  among  inquiries,  concerns,  mediated  disputes  and 
complaints. 


APPENDIX  A 

GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


The  following  definitions  of  selected  terms  are  intended 
to  assist  users  of  Human  Rights  at  the  University  of 
Guelph  by  providing  supplementary  information: 

Academic  Freedom  means  “academic  freedom”  as  defined  in 
the  Special  Plan  Agreement  and  as  amended  from  time  to 
time.  Within  the  context  of  this  policy  and  these  procedures, 
this  definition  of  academic  freedom  applies  mutatis  mutandis 
to  students. 

Accommodation  (see  Duty  to  Accommodate) 

Age  means  an  age  that  is  18  years  or  more,  except  in  cases  of 
employment,  in  which  age  means  an  age  that  is  18  years  or 
more  and  less  than  65  years. 

Ancestry  means  a line  of  people  from  whom  one  is  descended; 
family  descent. 

Bad  Faith  can  be  said  to  exist  where  a fact-finding  team  is  satis- 
fied that  a complaint  was  made  as  retaliation  or  where  a com- 
plaint or  response  or  some  part  of  them  was  advanced  for 
dishonest  reasons. 

Citizenship  accrues  to  all  persons  born  in  Canada  or  who  have 
become  naturalized  in  Canada. 

Colour  (see  Race) 

Condonation  is  a form  of  discrimination  and,  in  the  main, 
constitutes  supervisory  acceptance  of  breaches  of  this  policy 
or  its  procedures:  for  example,  ignoring  racist  jokes  or  failing 
to  respond  to  complaints. 

Creed  is  defined  as  a professed  system  and  confession  of  faith, 
including  both  beliefs  and  observances  or  worship.  A belief  in 
a god  or  gods  or  a single  supreme  being  or  deity  is  not  a requi- 
site. 


Disabilities  can  be  visible  or  non-visible,  physical  or  mental, 
and  constitute  a condition  that  significantly  impairs  an  indi- 
vidual’s ability  to  study,  learn,  work  and/or  gain  access  to 
amenities  or  facilities.  A disability  is  a condition  that  affects  an 
individual  over  a protracted  period  of  time. 

Discrimination  is  any  practice  or  behaviour,  whether  inten- 
tional or  not,  that  negatively  affects  an  individual  or  group  be- 
cause of  race,  ancestry,  place  of  origin,  colour,  ethnic  origin, 
citizenship,  creed,  gender,  sexual  orientation,  age,  marital 
status,  family  status,  disability  or  social  condition.  Discrimi- 
nation may  arise  from  direct  differential  treatment  or  it  may 
result  from  the  unequal  effect  of  treating  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  same  way.  It  may  also  arise  as  the  result  of  hate- 
group  activity.  If  the  effect  of  the  behaviour  on  the  individual 
is  to  grant  him/her  equality  in  name  but  to  maintain  the  con- 
ditions of  subordination  or  disadvantage  that  limit  full  and 
meaningful  access  to,  for  example,  goods,  services,  facilities, 
employment,  housing  or  accommodation  available  to  other 
members  of  society,  it  is  discrimination. 

Duty  to  Accommodate  arises  in  several  circumstances,  in- 
cluding the  following:  where  a requirement,  factor  or  qualifi- 
cation is  imposed  in  good  faith  but  has  the  effect,  when 
applied,  of  preferring  or  adversely  affecting  a group  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  all  identified  by  the  same  protected  ground 
under  die  Human  Rights  Code;  where  a person  with  a disabil- 
ity is  otherwise  unable  to  carry  out  the  essential  requirements 
of  employment  or  the  essential  requirements  that  are  neces- 
sary to  access  a service.  But  accommodation  is  not  required  if 
it  would  pose  an  undue  hardship.  For  example,  a student  may 
be  granted  reasonable  accommodation  in  the  provision  of 
education.  This  doesn’t  mean,  however,  that  the  student  is  not 
required  to  complete  the  essential  requirements  established  by 
the  University  for  completion  of  a program. 


Employment  Equity  is  a program  designed  to  remove  sys- 
temic barriers  to  equality  of  outcomes  in  employment.  It  in- 
volves identifying  and  eliminating  discriminatory  policies  and 
practices,  remedying  the  effects  of  past  discrimination  and  en- 
suring appropriate  representation  of  designated  groups.  Em- 
ployment equity  programs  require  goals  and  timetables  to  be 
set  to  increase  the  representation  of  designated  groups  in  the 
workplace. 

Ethnic  Origin  refers  to  a group  of  people  having  a heritage  and 
a common  ancestry  or  shared  historical  past,  as  well  as  identi- 
fiable physical,  cultural,  linguistic  and  religious  characteris- 
tics. 

Family  Status  means  the  status  of  being  in  a parent-and-child 
relationship. 

Gender  is  the  cultural  definition  of  behaviour  defined  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  sexes  in  a given  society  at  a given  time. 

Gender  Identity  is  an  individual’s  internal  sense  of  being  male 
or  female  (or  both).  This  conviction  is  not  entirely  contingent 
on  the  individual’s  biological  sex. 

Harassment,  a form  of  discrimination,  is  usually  persistent, 
ongoing  communication  in  any  form  of  negative  attitudes, 
beliefs  or  actions  — which  might  reasonably  be  known  to  be 
unwelcome  — toward  an  individual  or  group  with  the  inten- 
tion of  disparagement.  Sometimes  a single  act  or  expression 
constitutes  harassment  if  it  is  a serious  violation  or  from  a per- 
son in  authority.  Forms  of  harassment  include  name  calling, 
jokes,  slurs,  graffiti,  insults,  threats,  discourteous  treatment, 
written  or  physical  abuse,  and  hate-group  activity.  Harass- 
ment may  be  either  subtle  or  blunt. 

Invitees  are  persons  who  enter  University  lands  and  property 
through  either  express  or  implied  permission.  Their  business 
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maybe  connected  to  University  business  or  with  activities  that 
the  University  conducts  or  permits  to  be  conducted  on  its 
land  or  property. 

Marital  Status  means  the  status  of  being  married,  single,  wid- 
owed, divorced  or  separated,  and  includes  the  status  of  living 
with  a person  of  the  opposite  sex  or  of  the  same  sex  in  a conju- 
gal relationship  outside  marriage. 

Merit  or  Foundation  must  be  found  for  a matter  to  proceed  to 
fact-finding.  A matter  maybe  said  to  be  without  foundation  if, 
notwithstanding  the  facts  alleged  can  be  proven,  it  cannot  suc- 
ceed on  its  merits.  For  example,  a matter  will  not  be  able  to 
succeed  on  its  merits  if  the  fact-finding  team  lacks  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  it  or  where  the  distinction  is  not  based  on  a 
ground  covered  by  the  policy.  This  would  include  circum- 
stances where  the  undisputed  facts  clearly  provide  a defence. 

Place  of  Origin  covers  characteristics  that  are  strongly  associ- 
ated with  a particular  place,  including  a country,  state,  prov- 
ince, group  of  countries  or  city. 

Prima  Facie  Case  refers  to  the  existence,  at  first  glance,  of  a 
sufficiency  of  evidence  of  discrimination  or  harassment  pro- 
vided by  a complainant.  A prima  facie  case  of  discrimination 
or  harassment  is  made  out  when  it  can  be  concluded  that, 
without  benefit  of  a responding  statement,  the  allegations  are 
proven. 

Race  refers  to  a group  of  people  of  common  ancestry,  distin- 
guished from  others  by  physical  characteristics  such  as  colour 


of  skin,  shape  of  eyes,  hair  texture  or  facial  features.  The  term 
is  also  used  to  designate  the  social  categories  into  which  socie- 
ties divide  people  according  to  such  characteristics.  Race  is  of- 
ten confused  with  ethnicity.  There  are  ethnic  groups  within 
racial  groups. 

Reprisal  may  occur  when  there  are  threats,  intimidation,  de- 
nial of  opportunity  or  undue  focus  on  the  rights  of  individuals 
or  groups  to  claim  and  enforce  their  rights  under  this  policy. 

Restorative  Sessions  involve  a process  in  which  all  parties  (for 
example,  offenders,  victims  and  other  relevant  members  of 
the  University  community)  in  a conflict  come  together  with  a 
neutral  facilitator  and  consider  the  offence  and  its  impact  on 
the  whole  community.  Together,  the  participants  work  to- 
ward repairing  the  harm  that  has  been  done.  This  is  a conflict 
resolution  process. 

Sex  is  female  biological  distinctiveness  from  males  and  vice 
versa. 

Sexual  Harassment  occurs  when  a person  receives  unwel- 
come sexual  or  sexualized  attention  from  another  person 
whose  comments  or  conduct  are  known  or  should  reasonably 
be  known  to  be  offensive,  inappropriate,  intimidating,  hostile 
and  unwelcome.  Sexual  harassment  includes  situations  where 
a person  in  a position  of  authority  ( a supervisor  or  teacher,  for 
example)  shows  unwelcome  sexual  attention  to  an  employee 
or  student,  and  in  which  reprisal  occurs  or  is  threatened  if  the 
sexual  attention  is  rejected.  It  also  includes  an  environment 
where  sexist  jokes  and  materials  are  allowed. 


Sexual  Orientation  is  defined  as  feelings  of  attraction  for  the 
same  sex,  for  the  opposite  sex  or  for  both  sexes  and  does  not 
require  actual  sexual  experience. 

Social  Condition  means  social  rank. 

Staff  Human  Rights  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  a Uni- 
versity departmental  director  and  two  University  staff  mem- 
bers. This  committee  shall  be  convoked  from  time  to  time  by 
the  University’s  provost  and  vice-president  (academic). 

Stereotyping  is  a tendency  to  overgeneralize  about  individu- 
als based  solely  on  preconceived  notions  about  such  charac- 
teristics as  their  racial,  ethnic,  religious  or  gender  group.  This 
tendency  to  overgeneralize  about  other  groups  is  often  ac- 
companied by  a strong  belief  in  the  “correctness”  or  “truth” 
of  the  stereotype  and  a disregard  for  fact.  Such  generalization 
or  categorizing  based  on  preconceived  notions  or  insufficient 
knowledge  may  occasionally  be  positive,  but  as  applied  in  this 
policy,  it  is  negative. 

Student  is  defined  under  this  policy  and  these  procedures  as 
an  individual  who  is  enrolled  as  either  a full-time  or  part- 
time  student  at  the  University  or  an  individual  who  is  on  a 
field  placement  from  the  University  or  enrolled  as  a co-op 
student  in  any  University  program. 

Supervisory  Responsibility  is  defined  under  this  policy  and 
these  procedures  as  a University  employee  who  is  in  a posi- 
tion of  trust,  power  or  authority. 


APPENDIX  B 


COMPLAINT  FORM 

Under  Human  Rights  at  the  University  of  Guelph 
PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL 

Complainants  may  seek  assistance,  through  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office,  from  a Human  Rights  Resource 
Person  before  completing  this  form. 

COMPLAINANT 


Name: 

Home  Phone: 

Address: 

Work  Phone: 

E-Mail: 

Fax: 

Status:  □ Student  □ Staff 

College/Department/Work  Site: 

□ Faculty 

□ Other 

Job  title  if  staff  or  faculty: 

RESPONDENT 

Nflme:  _ Home  Phone:  

Address:  Work  Phone:  

E-Mail:  

Fax:  

Status:  □ Student  □ Staff  □ Faculty  □ Other 

College/Department/Work  Site:  

Job  title  if  staff  or  faculty: 

DETAILS  OF  COMPLAINT 

Description  of  alleged  discrimination  and/or  harassment: 


Date(s)  of  incidents)  or  time  frame  and  location  of  incident:  

Has  this  complaint  been  reported  previously?  If  so,  to  whom,  and  what  actions  were  taken? 


Resolution  requested: 

Complainant(s)  signature(s):  Date: 

Date: 
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Getting  The  Facts 


on  Crime 


School  policies  against  violence  based  on  politics  and  fear,  sociologist  says 


by  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


WANT  TO  HAVE  a stimulating  conversation  at 
your  next  dinner  party?  Invite  everyone  you 
know  who  natters  endlessly  about  how 
rampant  crime  is,  how  society  has  gone  to  pot 
and  how  they  simply  don’t  know  what’s  wrong  with  kids 
today.  Then  make  sure  Prof.  Jane  Sprott  is  on  your  guest  list. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  maybe  over  dessert  and 
coffee,  casually  bring  up  the  topic  of  crime,  violence  and  youth 
aggression,  urge  Sprott  to  speak  up,  then  sit  back  and  watch. 
The  newly  appointed  faculty  member  in  the  Department  of 
Sociology  and  Anthropology  has  a mind  full  of  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  can  raise  a ruckus  in  certain  circles. 

She  can  rattle  facts,  figures  and  case  studies  off  the  top  of 
her  head  that  show  violent  crime  hasn’t  increased  in  Canada  in 
decades,  that  children  today  are  no  more  aggressive  than  their 
parents  or  their  parents’  parents,  and  that  policies  designed  to 
protect  schools  and  society  from  violence  are  often  based 
more  on  politics  and  fear  than  reality. 

Some  of  your  dinner  guests  might  start  to  sputter  in  their 
coffee  or  turn  red  in  the  face,  but  others  may  leave  questioning 
their  own  views  or  even  end  up  inviting  Sprott  to  their  dinner 
parties.  Yes,  she  could  most  certainly  liven  things  up  with  her 
know-how,  articulate  speaking  style  and  enthusiasm.  But  she 
won’t. 

'Til  be  at  parties,  and  someone  will  go  off  on  a tangent 
about  the  kids  of  today,  and  my  skin  will  just  start  to  crawl,” 
she  says.  ‘Til  sit  there  and  think  of  all  the  things  I could  say, 
but  I usually  let  it  slide  in  social  environments.” 

That’s  because  Sprott  reserves  most  of  her  educating  for 
the  classroom,  where  she  teaches  by  raising  awareness  and 
sharing  knowledge.  Her  goal  is  simply  to  get  students  to  think 
about  why  they  believe  what  they  believe. 

“I  love  to  raise  questions  for  people  to  think  about,”  she  says. 
“My  hope  is  that  when  students  take  my  course,  they  think 
about  things  in  a different  way  than  they’ve  thought  in  the  past 
and  come  to  their  own  conclusions.  If  I can  get  them  to  do  that, 
my  job  is  done.” 

Even  though  Guelph  is  Sprott’s  first  teaching  job  as  a full- 
fledged  professor,  she’s  been  studying  in  her  field  long  enough 
to  know  there’s  a strong  public  perception  about  crime,  fuelled 
by  fear  and  emotion.  “If  someone  wants  to  believe  that  violence 
is  increasing,  there’s  nothing  you  can  do  or  say  to  convince 
them  otherwise.” 

She  does,  however,  have  a lot  of  information  she  could  use  to 
try  to  convince  them.  After  completing  an  undergraduate  de- 
gree in  psychology  at  the  University  of  Waterloo,  she  earned  her 
PhD  from  the  University  of  Toronto’s  Centre  of  Criminology, 
where  she  specialized  in  youth  violence  and  youth  justice.  She 
conducted  ground-breaking  research  on  issues  ranging  from 
what  makes  children  aggressive  to  how  society  forms  its  percep- 
tions of  crime.  Her  work  has  been  published  in  academic  jour- 
nals such  as  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Criminology  and  the 
Journal  of  Criminal  Justice , and  she  has  had  studies  commis- 
sioned by  Human  Resources  Development  Canada.  She  comes 
to  U of  G fresh  from  a post-doctoral  research  position  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  where  she  oversaw  a study  of  the  relation- 
ship between  substance  abuse  and  juvenile  delinquency  for  the 
National  Centre  for  Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse. 

Although  Sprott  liked  living  in  New  York  City,  her  passion- 
ate interest  in  youth  violence  and  justice  brought  her  back 
home.  “This  is  a fascinating  time  to  be  working  in  youth  justice 
in  Canada,”  she  says.  “There’s  a lot  of  government  interest  in 


youth  justice  issues  right  now  and  many  research  opportuni- 
ties.” 

For  her  part,  Sprott  plans  to  study  violence  levels  in  Cana- 
dian schools,  talking  to  principals,  teachers  and  students  and 
examining  police  and  court  records.  She  wants  to  come  up  with 
sound  numbers  that  can  be  used  as  a guideline  in  drafting  poli- 
cies. She  suspects  that  many  schools  will  start  to  adopt  “zero  tol- 
erance” policies  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States,  and  she 
plans  to  look  at  incidences  of  violence  both  before  and  after 
such  policies  are  adopted. 

“Canada  has  no  understanding  of  what  the  level  of  violence 
is  in  its  schools,  none  whatsoever,  because  there  are  no  good 
data,”  says  Sprott.  Establishing  “zero  tolerance”  policies  with- 
out such  information  means  they  will  be  based  on  assumptions 
and  politics  rather  than  facts,  she  says.  It  also  means  they  will 
most  likely  be  counterproductive. 

She  notes,  for  example,  that  most  U.S.  schools  with  “zero 
tolerance”  policies  simply  call  the  police  or  suspend  students 
who  violate  the  rules.  “There  is  some  kind  of  feeling  out  there 
that  these  bad  kids  just  need  to  be  caught  and  punished,  and 
that  will  take  care  of  the  problem.  But  that  is  simply  not  the  an- 
swer.” 

Sprott  has  studied  youth  aggression  extensively  and  says  her 
research  shows  that  children  at  the  highest  risk  for  aggressive 
behaviour  are  those  who  lack  support  at  home  or  feel  left  out  at 
school,  and  that  one  of  the  keys  to  improving  their  attitude  is  a 
supportive  teacher  and  better  school  support. 

“You’re  suspending  or  expelling  them  from  what  is  the  best 
thing  for  them,”  she  says.  “By  kicking  them  out,  by  incarcerat- 
ing them,  we  are  creating  more  problems  than  we  realize.  The 
criminal  justice  system  is  not  the  answer  to  all  our  problems.” 

Too  many  people,  including  lawmakers,  believe  the  opposite 
to  be  true,  says  Sprott.  She  takes  issue  with  Canada’s  youth  in- 


carceration rate,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  “It’s  very  embarrassing,”  she  says,  pointing  out  that  75 
per  cent  of  youths  in  custody  are  there  for  non-violent  crimes. 

In  fact,  when  it  comes  to  youth  justice,  only  20  per  cent  of 
all  cases  seen  by  judges  involve  violent  crimes,  and  of  that  20 
per  cent,  close  to  half  involve  minor  assaults,  she  says.  “That’s 
what’s  increasing — the  number  of  minor  assault  cases  before 
judges.” 

In  the  past,  these  cases  rarely  made  it  to  court;  most  were 
resolved  on  the  playground,  by  a trip  to  the  principal’s  office 
or  by  a telephone  call  home.  In  reality,  violent  crimes  com- 
mitted by  youths  haven’t  changed  in  decades,  Sprott  says. 

Indeed,  last  week.  Statistics  Canada  released  its  annual  sur- 
vey on  the  country’s  homicide  rate,  which  showed  that  over- 
all, the  nation’s  rate  in  1999  was  the  lowest  in  30  years,  and  the 
number  of  children  between  12  and  17  accused  of  murder  in 
1999  was  45,  seven  lower  than  in  the  previous  10  years. 

“Every  generation  thinks  the  current  generation  of  kids  is 
worse  than  the  one  before.  You  can  find  quotes  from  people  in 
the  1800s  talking  about  how  the  youth  of  today  are  so  much 
more  violent  and  how  society  has  gone  to  hell  and  how,  in  my 
day,  we  wouldn’t  do  something  like  this.  But  what  they  really 
might  be  saying  is:  'I  never  did  this,  and  no  one  I knew  was  do- 
ing this,  so  it  must  not  have  been  happening  when  I was 
young.’  We  all  recollect  a peaceful  past  that  didn’t  exist  by  any 
level,  at  least  not  empirically.” 

It’s  also  worth  noting  that  incarcerated  youth  are  aware  of 
what  the  public  thinks  about  them,  says  Sprott.  During  the 
course  of  one  study,  she  interviewed  nearly  100  youths  in  a 
correctional  facility  about  public  perceptions,  tben  asked 
them  about  their  own  attitudes  towards  crime.  “Every  young 
kid  there  was  painfully  aware  that  people  didn’t  want  them 
around.” 

Equally  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  incarcerated  youths 
themselves  have  perceptions  about  crime  that  mirror  those  of 
the  general  public,  she  says.  When  asked  to  suggest  sentences 
for  particular  crimes,  the  youths  were  as  harsh  or  harsher  than 
the  general  public,  she  says.  “The  prevailing  attitude  was:  ‘Lock 
them  up  as  long  as  possible,  then  transfer  them  to  adult  court.’” 

T rying  to  figure  out  why  people  — even  incarcerated  youths 
— feel  this  way  is  what  inspired  Sprott  to  make  criminology  her 
profession.  “I  was  very  aware  of  public  reaction  to  crime  and 
violence  and  the  public  perception  that  crime  is  increasing  and 
sentences  aren’t  tough  enough.  I wanted  to  understand  why." 

After  years  of  study,  analysis  and  research,  Sprott  has  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  drives  public  perception.  It’s  a combination 
of  politics,  the  attention  paid  to  violent  crimes  in  the  media,  fear 
and  a lack  of  awareness  and  knowledge,  she  says.  But  changing 
those  perceptions  is  a slow  process. 

A good  beginning,  she  says,  might  be  for  people  to  start 
questioning  things  more.  “Everyone  is  obviously  concerned 
about  physical  safety,  but  when  politicians  come  out  with  state- 
ments that  crime  is  increasing  and  that  there’s  more  violence  in 
our  schools,  it’s  unfortunate  that  people  don’t  challenge  that. 
They  just  accept  it  as  truth." 

Granted,  if  you  invite  Sprott  to  dinner,  she’s  more  likely  to 
talk  about  the  weather  and  choice  of  wine  than  crime  and  vio- 
lence. But  just  because  she  thinks  the  classroom  is  the  best  place 
for  her  to  educate  doesn’t  mean  she  doesn’t  want  people  think- 
ing and  talking  about  these  issues.  And  it  doesn’t  mean  she 
doesn’t  want  to  be  asked  over  for  dinner  either.  After  all,  she  is 
new  to  campus. 


Classical  Homeopathy 
and  Natural  Medicine 

Valerie  F.  Stevens 

B.Sc.,  BA,  D.S.HonuMed. 

186  Norfolk  Street,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  4K2 

(519)  856-4519 


J.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverley  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E6C6 
Phone:  (519)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:  1-800-463-5386 
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PENSION  ISSUES  NEED 
TO  BE  RESOLVED 

In  an  Oct.  4 memo  to  all  U of  G pen- 
sion plan  members,  Nancy  Sullivan, 
vice-president  (finance  and  admini- 
stration), announced  that  Board  of 
Governors  had  approved  a one-year 
pension  contribution  holiday  for 
members  of  all  plans.  We  applaud 
this  move  by  the  University  admini- 
stration because  it  will  give  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  take-home  pay  to 
most  plan  members  at  no  cost  to  the 
institution. 

Our  applause,  however,  is  some- 
what muted  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
taken  so  long  to  put  in  place,  while 
the  administration  has  saved  consid- 
erable sums  over  the  past  few  years 
through  its  contribution  holidays. 
Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  any  in- 
formation to  the  contrary,  the  holi- 
day for  plan  members  appears  to  be 
an  ad  hoc  arrangement  without  any 
guidelines  as  to  what  should  be  done 
at  the  end  of  the  one-year  period. 

During  the  process  of  ratifying 
the  negotiated  salary  settlement  be- 
tween the  University  administration 
and  the  U of  G Faculty  Association 
in  spring  1999,  we  pushed  for  a con- 
tribution holiday  as  a no-cost  option 
that  the  administration  could  adopt, 
and  we  elaborated  on  this  in  a letter 
to  @Guelph  in  June  1999.  Given  the 
state  of  the  pension  plans  at  that 


time,  the  administration  could  well 
have  taken  the  initiative  and  put  a 
contribution  holiday  in  place  more 
than  a year  ago.  Had  this  occurred, 
we  would  probably  now  be  enjoying 
a second  year  of  contribution  holi- 
day and  be  feeling  somewhat 
warmer  towards  the  administration. 

The  announcement  of  the  contri- 
bution holiday  also  serves  to  remind 
us  that  we  have  made  very  little 
progress  in  achieving  any  meaning- 
ful participation  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  pension  plan  and  that 
negotiations  seem  to  have  bogged 
down.  As  it  is,  the  announcement  of 
the  holiday  seems  highly  paternalis- 
tic, and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  meaningful  apparatus  in  place  to 
review  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
one-year  period. 

We  believe  there  are  many  issues 
related  to  the  pension  holiday  and  to 
pension  contributions  that  need  to 
be  resolved.  For  example,  who  de- 
cides whether  the  contribution 
should  be  extended?  How  is  that  de- 
cision made  and  what  are  the  criteria 
or  benchmarks  used  to  evaluate 
whether  such  an  extension  is  war- 
ranted? Can  we  assume  that  future 
full  or  partial  contribution  holidays 
will  be  shared  equally  between  the 
University  and  its  plan  members? 
Are  there  alternative  strategies  for 
pension  contribution  holidays?  For 
example,  would  it  be  better  to  take  a 


partial  contribution  holiday  over  a 
number  of  years  instead  of  a full 
holiday  over  one  or  two  years? 
Should  we  be  reviewing  and  adjust- 
ing the  normal  contribution  rate  in 
light  of  the  present  surplus?  Above 
all,  there  is  the  question  of  how  we, 
as  members  of  the  pension  plans, 
participate  in  the  assessment  of  these 
alternatives  and  in  the  governance  of 
the  plans  themselves. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  encouraged 
that  an  agreement  has  finally  been 
reached  on  a pension  contribution 
holiday,  and  we  hope  that  the  pro- 
cess of  addressing  the  issues  we  raise 
here  will  begin  shortly  and  will  be 
concluded  in  a much  more  timely 
fashion. 

Prof.  Robin  Davidson-Arnott 
Prof.  Reid  Kreutzwiser 
Department  of  Geography 

ADAPTATION  BETTER 
FOR  GLOBAL  WARMING 

In  the  Oct.  1 1 @Guelph,  LevTarasoff 
asks  us  to  believe  that  the  climate 
change  debate  can  be  likened  to  a 
simple  story  of  a ship  heading 
towards  an  iceberg.  The  hazard  is 
predictable,  imminent  and  cata- 
strophic, and  the  remedy  is  easy  and 
costless.  The  economist  who  raises 
trifling  objections  against  remedial 
action  is  therefore  a fool. 

Having  knocked  down  that  straw 


man,  Mr.  Tarasoff  goes  on  to  dismiss 
economists  in  general,  not.  to  men- 
tion the  entire  world  economic  sys- 
tem. His  evident  obsession  with  the 
free  market  makes  it  sound  like  the 
debate  is,  for  him,  not  really  about 
climate  science  after  all. 

As  for  the  policy  implications  of 
the  scientific  uncertainties,  I spelled 
them  out  in  my  letter  of  Sept.  1 3,  so  I 
needn’t  repeat  them  all  here.  The 
Kyoto  Protocol  is  an  extremely  ex- 
pensive policy  initiative.  Even  if  the 
government  listens  to  (gasp!)  econo- 
mists and  relies  on  a uniform  carbon 
tax,  which  is  the  most  efficient  in- 
strument available,  just  reaching  the 
initial  target  would  cost  something 
on  the  order  of  one  to  two  per  cent  of 
GDP,  which  is  comparable  with  the 
1990/91  recession.  Because  the  gov- 
ernment seems  to  prefer  a host  of 
more  expensive  and  less  effective  in- 
terventions into  selected  energy 
markets,  the  costs  will  be  many  times 
larger.  Yet  according  to  the  climate 
models  used  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Panel  on  Climate  Change, 
Kyoto  will  not  make  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  projected  path  of 
global  warming.  So  adaptation, 
rather  than  mitigation,  sounds  like  a 
better  strategy  to  me. 

Two  final  points.  Mr.  Tarasoff 
dismisses  the  solar-climate  correla- 
tion because  it  does  not  imply  cau- 
sality. If  one  variable  is  fluctuations 


in  solar  output  and  the  other  is  fluc- 
tuations in  the  Earth’s  temperature, 
even  an  economist  can  figure  out 
that  there’s  likely  some  causality, 
and  it  can  only  go  in  one  direction. 

He  also  says  it’s  an  “outdated”  re- 
sult. Evidently  the  European  Space 
Agency  and  the  EU  didn’t  think  so 
because  they  hosted  a major  confer- 
ence last  month  on  this  very  subject. 
The  abstracts  are  posted  on  the  Web 
at  www.iac.es/proyect/solspa/index. 
htrnl. 

It  is  a highly  active  field,  with  sig- 
nificant areas  of  disagreement.  Sci- 
entists from  the  Scripps  Institute, 
the  Goddard  Space  Flight  Centre, 
the  Harvard-Smithsonian  Centre 
for  Astrophysics,  the  U.K. 
Rutherford-Appleton  Observatory, 
the  Danish  Space  Research  Institute 
and  many  other  places  debated  how 
best  to  measure  and  interpret  the 
correlation,  and  what  physical 
mechanisms  might  be  at  work. 

But  maybe  Mr.  Tarasoff  knows 
something  they  don't  know,  and 
these  folks  really  are  wasting  their 
time  on  an  outdated  study.  I’m  sure 
if  he  took  the  trouble  to  write  them, 
they  would  all  appreciate  his  in- 
sights. But  tone  down  the  sarcasm. 
Lev.  You  don’t  want  people  thinking 
you’re  a crank. 

Prof.  Ross  McKitrick 
Department  of  Economics 


An  opportunity  for  undergraduate,  diploma 
and  graduate  students  to  earn  up  to 


for  developing  new  products  and/or 
marketing  strategies  for  Ontario  soybeans. 


Project  SOY 

Soybean  Opportunities  eor  Youth 


UNIVERSITY 

VCUELPH 


www.uoguelph.ca/research/projectsoy 

For  further  information  contact:  Mirjana  Vrbaski,  824-4120,  Ext.  2667 
e-mail:  mirjana@research.uoguelph.ca 

Registration  forms  are  available  in  Room  213  Reynolds  Building.  Final  Project  Deadline:  March  23,  2001 

REGISTRATION  DEADLINE:  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  2000 
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It’s  Been  a Banner  Year  for  Guelph’s 
Health  and  Performance  Centre 


THE  Health  and  Performance  Centre  has 
surpassed  many  of  its  own  goals  since  it 
opened  in  September  1998.  Over  the  last  year, 
some  3,500  clients  made  20,000  visits,  generating 
about  25  per  cent  more  revenue  than  originally 
forecasted.  As  a result,  die  centre  has  been  able  to 
pay  off  its  start-up  loan  ahead  of  schedule  and  get 
more  students  involved  in  its  activities. 

“It’s  been  a tremendous  success,”  says  centre 
co-ordinator  Cyndy  McLean.  “We’re  so  far  ahead 
of  our  plans.” 

The  centre’s  initial  staff  of  12  has  swelled  to 
25,  including  three  graduate  students.  About  60 
undergraduates  from  programs  such  as  human 


biology  and  nutritional  sciences,  family  relations 
and  applied  nutrition,  and  psychology  volunteer 
their  services  to  gain  experience  in  a number  of 
areas. 

The  centre’s  specialization  in  sports  medicine 
and  health  promotion  is  complemented  by  an  os- 
teoporosis prevention  and  patient  education  pro- 
gram and  the  Human  Nutraceutical  Research 
Unit,  which  investigates  foods  for  their  health 
promotion  or  disease  prevention  and  manage- 
ment qualities. 

About  half  the  clients  are  students  and  half  are 
U of  G faculty  and  staff  and  members  of  the  wider 
Guelph  community.  Many  services  are  covered 


by  extended  health-care  plans.  Exempt  staff  and 
members  of  the  Professional  Staff  Association 
and  U of  G Staff  Association  are  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement for  some  health  and  fitness  prograyns 
and  services. 

The  Health  and  Performance  Centre  is  man- 
aged by  a committee  of  representatives  from  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional 
Sciences,  the  Athletics  Department  and  Student 
Health  Services.  It  is  located  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  John  T.  Powell  building,  next  to  the 
Mitchell  Athletics  Centre. 

For  more  information  about  its  programs  and 
services,  call  McLean  at  Ext.  3319. 


Getting  on  Track  for  Health  and  Fitness 


where  she  wasn’t  very  active  to  a 
point  where  her  goals  are  very 
performance-oriented.” 

The  Health  and  Performance 
Centre  opened  two  years  ago,  with  a 
combined  focus  on  health  promo- 
tion and  sports  medicine.  It  serves  a 
wide  range  of  clients  who  want  to 
improve  their  health,  whether 
they’ve  never  exercised  before  or  are 
elite  athletes. 

A comprehensive  array  of  serv- 
ices allows  the  practitioners  to  com- 
pare notes  and  consult  with  one 
another  to  ensure  a total  treatment 
plan. 

In  addition  to  Smith’s  dietitian 
services,  the  centre  has  four  sports 
medicine  physicians,  one  chiroprac- 
tor, five  physiotherapists,  three  mas- 
sage therapists,  a pedorthist,  two 
fitness  consultants  (including 
McLean)  and  support  staff. 

When  West  began  running,  one 
knee  started  giving  her  problems. 
McLean  recommended  she  see  pe- 
dorthist Bryan  Billings.  He  looked  at 
the  shoes  West  was  using  and  recom- 
mended another  type  with  more 
support.  Since  then,  she’s  not  had  a 
problem. 

“It  made  a huge  difference  in  my 
ability  to  run,”  says  West,  who  ap- 
preciates the  diversity  of  services 
available  at  the  centre.  “You  can 
really  hook  up  with  a variety  of  peo- 
ple depending  on  your  needs.” 

But  how  does  she  fit  all  these  new 
activities  in’  Is  it  time-consuming’ 
West  says  she  spends  a bit  more  time 
planning  out  her  week,  including 
grocery  shopping,  but  for  the  most 
part,  it’s  not  a matter  of  doing  more, 
but  doing  things  differently. 

“It’s  not  something  I've  added  on 
— it  just  permeates  my  life.  My  over- 
all health  and  well-being  have  be- 
come a priority.  It’s  a lifestyle 
choice.” 

And  it’s  a balanced  approach  that 
West  is  confident  she’ll  be  able  to 
sustain  in  the  future.  There’s  nothing 
she  can’t  eat,  and  she’s  picked  up 
pamphlets  from  restaurants  such  as 
Tim  Hortons  and  Wendy’s  to  help 
her  make  better  choices.  And  Dairy 
Queen  is  still  an  occasional  stop. 

“I  probably  won’t  have  too  many 
Blizzards,  but  an  ice  cream  sandwich 
is  within  my  goals.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Health  and  Performance  Centre  helps  former  “couch  potato”  get  up  and  running 


When  she  reviewed  her  progress 
with  McLean  and  Smith  in  July  at 
the  end  of  the  initial  two-month  Fit- 
ness and  Nutrition  Success  Program, 
she  had  met  all  her  goals  and  sur- 
passed some.  But  there  was  another 
challenge  ahead. 

“In  the  summer,  things  were  re- 
laxed and  I knew  I was  on  a good 
roll,  but  I didn’t  know  if  I could  keep 
it  up  when  the  students  arrived  at  the 
end  of  August  and  things  got  busy.” 

So  West  decided  to  continue  with 
a second  program  and  set  new  goals 
— reducing  body  fat  and  boosting 
fibre  in  her  diet. 

By  September,  her  aerobic  fitness 
had  improved  by  20  per  cent  from 
the  spring,  body  fat  was  down  eight 


per  cent,  and  her  strength  and  flexi- 
bility had  increased  significantly. 
She’d  also  lost  30  pounds. 

West’s  next  move  was  to  start 
running. 

“If  anybody  had  told  me  six 
months  ago  I was  going  to  start  a 
running  program,  I’d  have  told  them 
they  were  nuts,”  she  says.  “I  was  back 
in  my  home  town  for  Thanksgiving 
and  I was  able  to  run  around  a park 
that  I could  never  run  around  in  high 
school. 

“I  feel  wonderful.  I’m  amazed  at 
the  amount  of  energy  I have.  I handle 
stress  better.  I’m  sleeping  better.  Six 
months  ago,  I’d  go  home  from  work 
and  make  dinner  or  get  dinner  on 


the  way  home,  then  I was  mostly  a 
couch  potato,  vegging  out  in  front  of 
the  TV.  Now  I get  home  and  reassess 
my  day,  food-wise  and  exercise-wise, 
and  think:  ‘What  do  I need  to  do  to 
meet  my  goals  for  the  week’’  I am 
very  seldom  a couch  potato  any- 
more.” 

She  credits  Smith  and  McLean 
for  educating  and  motivating  her 
and  helping  with  time-management 
skills. 

“I  doubt  I could  have  done  it  on 
my  own.  In  the  past,  I haven’t  been 
able  to  sustain  it.” 

From  McLean’s  perspective, 
“Julie  is  a model  client.  We’ve  been 
able  to  help  her  come  from  a point 


LAST  spring,  Julie  West  took  the 
first  step  in  a life-transforming 
process.  The  self-described  former 
“couch  potato,”  who  works  in 
Student  Housing  Services,  made  an 
appointment  at  U of  G’s  Health  and 
Performance  Centre  and  met  two 
people  who  have  since  coached  her 
on  the  road  to  better  health  and 
fitness. 

At  their  first  meeting,  West  told 
Health  and  Performance  Centre  fit- 
ness consultant  Cyndy  McLean,  who 
is  also  the  centre’s  co-ordinator,  and 
dietitian  Heidi  Smith  that  her  prime 
goal  was  to  lose  some  weight.  They 
recommended  she  focus  on  other 
goals  instead  — adding  some  physi- 
cal activity  to  her  day,  making  incre- 
mental changes  to  what  she  ate  and 
drinking  more  water. 

One  of  West’s  fitness  goals  was  to 
be  able  to  ride  her  bike  up  a particu- 
lar hill  on  Edinburgh  Road  without 
stopping  for  a rest  along  the  way.  In 
terms  of  nutrition,  she  started  keep- 
ing track  of  her  food  intake  and  tried 
to  eat  snacks  every  few  hours  and 
drink  eight  glasses  of  water  a day. 
Smith  helped  her  assess  her  eating 
patterns  by  categories  such  as  calo- 
ries, fat  and  fibre. 

“It  was  tough  at  first,”  says  West. 
“I  often  laugh  that  I went  to  Cyndy 
and  Heidi  with  every  excuse  in  the 
book,  but  they  always  had  a solu- 
tion.” 

West  rode  her  bike  up  the  Edin- 
burgh Road  hill  without  stopping  in 
June.  She  had  also  started  swim- 
ming, a simple  weight  routine  and 
walking  around  the  campus  at 
lunchtime. 


A running  program  is  the  latest  step  on  the  path  to  fitness  for  Julie  West, 
right,  shown  here  with  fitness  consultant  Cyndy  McLean. 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


Leave 
the  Pack 
Behind 

UOF  G STUDENTS  are  helping 
student  smokers  kick  the 
habit  through  a new  provincial 
program  called  “Leave  the  Pack 
Behind.”  Funded  in  part  by  the 
Ontario  Tobacco  Strategy  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care,  the  U of  G program  is  called 
“Choose  Choice"  and  is  available  to 
those  who  are  considering  a smoke- 
free  lifestyle,  those  who  don’t  want 
to  quit  or  those  who  just  want  to 
talk  about  or  find  out  more  about 
smoking. 

The  student-run  program  pro- 
vides support,  counselling  and  per- 
sonalized programs  for  smokers 
and  serves  as  an  information  re- 
source for  the  community.  It  offers 
individually  designed  quitting 
strategies,  residence  education  talks 
and  tips  on  how  to  deal  with  the 
nagging  and  best  intentions  of  fam- 
ily and  friends.  Smokers  can  also 
take  a private  computer  assessment 
that  indicates  what  stage  they’re  at 
in  ending  their  smoking  habit. 

Other  post-secondary  institu- 
tions participating  in  the  program 
are  McMaster,  Queen’s,  Brock  and 
Windsor  universities  and  Niagara 
and  Mohawk  colleges. 

For  more  details,  call  the  Well- 
ness Centre  at  Ext.  3327  or  send  e- 
mail  to  choosechoice@hotmail. 
com  or  jatkin01@uoguelph.ca. 

Leadership 

Awards 

Available 

Applications  are  being  sought 
for  the  ninth  annual  Gordon 
Nixon  Leadership  Awards, 
established  in  recognition  of  1937 
OAC  graduate  Gordon  NLxon  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to 
student  life  and  fund-raising  at  U of 
G. 

Annual  grant  funding  of  $ 1 0,000 
provided  through  the  Annual  Fund 
is  available  to  campus-based  stu- 
dent organizations  to  support  sig- 
nificant new  initiatives  that 
demonstrate: 

• promotion  of  student  involve- 
ment, service  and  leadership  at 
Guelph; 

• relevance  to  the  University’s 
learning  objectives; 

• broad  impact  beyond  the  mem- 
bership of  a particular  student 
organization; 

• fostering  new  or  expanded  op- 
portunities for  service  on  campus 
and/or  in  the  local  community; 
and 

• evidence  of  support  from  other 
sources. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  Oct. 
31.  Information  and  applications 
for  the  award  can  be  obtained  by  e- 
mail  at  contact@osa.uoguelph.  ca. 
Applications  are  also  available  from 
the  Info  Desk  in  the  University 
Centre. 
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Historian  Explores  Impact  of  French  Revolution 

SSHRC-funded  research  to  explore  how  revolution  affected  colonies  in  Caribbean 


The  Caribbean  may  not  be  top 
of  mind  as  a place  to  research 
the  French  Revolution,  but  that’s 
why  history  professor  Bill  Cormack 
is  heading  there  this  winter. 

Thanks  to  a $45,600  Social  Sci- 
ences and  Humanities  Research 
Council  (SSHRC)  grant,  Cormack 
has  embarked  on  a three-year  proj- 
ect titled  “Patriots,  Royalists  and 
Terrorists  in  the  West  Indies:  the 
French  Revolution  in  the  Windward 
Islands  1789-1799.” 

Although  he  will  spend  most  of 
his  research  time  in  France,  he  plans 
a short  trip  to  the  islands  of  Martin- 
ique and  Guadeloupe  this  winter  to 
study  the  effect  of  the  revolution  on 
the  small  French  colonies. 


“I’ll  be  looking  at  how  they  were 
affected  by  the  impact  of  European 
ideas  of  revolution,  the  resulting  po- 
litical struggle  as  different  ideas  sur- 
faced about  the  nation,  what  it 
meant  to  be  a citizen,  and  what  the 
relationship  between  the  colonies 
and  metropolitan  France  should  be.” 

Cormack’s  interest  in  the  topic 
was  kindled  during  his  PhD  work  at 
Queen’s  University,  which  resulted 
in  a book  on  the  politics  of  the 
French  navy  during  the  revolution. 
That  research  yielded  “tantalizing 
glimpses  of  interesting  and  exciting 
things  going  on  in  the  Caribbean,” 
he  says. 

Most  of  the  scholarship  to  date 
on  the  topic  has  focused  on  the  is- 


land now  known  as  Haiti,  says 
Cormack.  “There’s  been  less  interest 
in  the  smaller  islands,  and  my  proj- 
ect is  to  fill  that  niche.  I plan  to  ap- 
proach it  less  from  the  perspective  of 
a specialist  in  Caribbean  history  or 
slavery  and  more  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.” 

He’s  already  made  one  of  poten- 
tially three  trips  to  France  since  re- 
ceiving the  SSHRC  grant  last  spring. 
In  the  Archives  Nationales,  he  sifted 
through  correspondence,  reports 
and  other  official  documents  that 
passed  between  government  agents 
in  the  colonies  and  officials  in 
France,  as  well  as  private  correspon- 
dence from  island  residents  to  the 


government. 

On  that  trip,  Cormack  specifi- 
cally sought  material  related  to  the 
impact  that  news  of  the  revolution’s 
outbreak  had  on  the  colony  of  Mar- 
tinique. Among  his  findings  was  cor- 
respondence about  a slave  revolt  that 
occurred  before  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille and  was  put  down.  His  research 
also  turned  up  letters  written  by 
slaves  who  had  heard  slavery  was  to 
be  abolished  and  believed  the  planta- 
tion owners  were  concealing  that 
fact.  “It  shows  the  effect  of  ru- 
mours,” he  says. 

On  a future  trip  to  France, 
Cormack  plans  to  explore  the  local 
archives  in  Bordeaux  to  see  how 
news  about  the  revolution  and  its 


impact  travelled  back  and  forth  be- 
tween France  and  the  colonies. 

All  the  research  will  eventually 
become  a book,  facilitated  by  the 
$15,000  research  time  stipend 
awarded  as  part  of  the  SSHRC  grant 
and  matched  by  the  University.  It 
pays  for  sessional  teaching  support, 
so  that  Cormack,  who  began  teach- 
ing the  history  of  modern  Europe  at 
Guelph  two  years  ago,  can  devote  a 
full  year  to  the  project. 

“The  research  time  stipend  is  a 
huge  benefit,  particularly  in  the  hu- 
manities and  social  sciences,”  he 
says.  “The  time  to  be  able  to  write  is  a 
big  deal,  so  I feel  extremely  lucky 
they  granted  my  request  for  it.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Industrialization,  Environment  Focus  of  Studies 

Continued  from  page  1 


week  workshops,  mainly  for  manag- 
ers of  businesses  in  rural  communi- 
ties and  administrators  of  small 
towns.  Joseph  has  delivered  part  of 
the  training  program  for  three  years, 
has  supervised  graduate  students 
throughout  the  project  (he  is  cur- 
rently Khng’s  supervisor)  and  has 
published  research  resulting  from  it. 

Other  faculty  participating  since 
the  beginning  of  the  project  are 
Profs.  Richard  Kuhn,  Geography, 
and  Lianxi  Zhou,  Consumer  Stud- 
ies. Additional  major  participants 
have  been  former  agricultural  eco- 
nomics and  business  faculty  mem- 
ber Wayne  Howard,  former  PhD 
student  Bonnie  Hallman  and  former 
faculty  project  manager  Wei  Xu. 

When  presenting  the  workshops, 


“we  don’t  say  to  participants:  ‘This  is 
the  perfect  way  to  do  things,”’  says 
Tan.  “Rather,  we  say.  ‘This  is  how 
we’ve  done  it.’  We  just  want  to  try  to 
find  useful  ways  for  waste  treatment 
and  streamlining  improvements.” 

After  the  sessions,  the  students 
remain  in  China  for  about  three 
months,  conducting  research  related 
to  industrialization  and  the  environ- 
ment. There  have  also  been  student 
exchanges  between  U of  G and  the 
University  of  Zhejiang. 

“The  idea  was  to  establish  some 
kind  of  continuity,”  says  Tan.  “I’m 
very  proud  of  what  we’ve  done.  We 
have  successfully  trained  a large 
group  of  young  Canadians  to  con- 
tinue working  with  the  Chinese  in 
the  future,  while  producing  good 


graduate  research.” 

During  the  three  years,  16  gradu- 
ate students  have  gone  to  China  and 
eight  of  them  have  completed  their 
master’s  degrees.  Two  of  the  Chinese 
students  who  served  as  the  latest 
group’s  interpreters  and  research 
companions,  Tan  Qiong  and  Shen 
Difei,  are  currently  visiting  Guelph. 

While  in  China,  Khng,  a rural 
planning  and  development  student, 
interviewed  residents  about  how  ac- 
cess to  health  care  has  changed  in  the 
face  of  economic  development. 

Borzel,  a sociology  and  interna- 
tional development  student,  inter- 
viewed women  born  during  the 
period  of  economic  reform  about 
the  perceived  changing  gender  roles. 
Shirk-Luckett,  a geography  stu- 


dent, talked  to  women  about  their 
perceptions  of  and  responses  to  the 
environmental  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  China  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

“It  was  an  awesome  opportu- 
nity,” says  Borzel,  adding  that  be- 
cause the  program  is  well  established 
and  government  support  is  already 
in  place,  it  was  easier  to  travel  in  the 
region  and  interview  local  residents. 
“There  was  a certain  level  of  trust  in 
the  communities,  and  I’m  not  sure  it 
would  have  worked  out  the  same  had 
we  been  there  independently.” 

The  Guelph  trio  socialized  with 
other  students  from  the  campus  of 
Zhejiang  University  and  were  free  to 
visit  popular  attractions  such  as 
West  Lake  in  Hangzhou,  a major  city 


that  served  as  their  research  base. 

“It  was  amazing  to  see  the 
amount  of  knowledge  the  younger 
generation  there  is  suddenly  exposed 
to,”  says  Borzel.  “Students  are  mak- 
ing a concerted  effort  to  educate 
themselves,  surfing  the  Internet, 
learning  English.  In  one  place,  stu- 
dents would  actually  meet  in  a field 
to  study  English.” 

Despite  all  the  recent  commer- 
cialization and  changes,  however, 
the  Guelph  students  say  some  of 
their  expectations  about  China 
proved  true.  “I  went  to  one  village, 
and  some  of  the  people  told  me  I was 
the  first  foreigner  who  had  ever  been 
there,”  says  Shirk-Luckett.  “That’s 
amazing.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


IS  IT  TIME  FOR  YOUR 
PETS  ANNUAL 
CHECK-UP? 


The  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital 
invites  pet-owning 
members  of  the 
University  community 
to  our  Community 
Wellness  Clinic  which 
operates  Friday 
afternoons  and 
Saturday  mornings. 


Please  call  Ext.  4198  or 
823-8830  for  an  appointment  and 
information  on  fees. 


Call  today  for  a no-obligation  quote 


Or  visit  our  website  at 

www.staebler.com 
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FOR  RENT 


Furnished  three-bedroom  heritage 
house  close  to  campus,  two  baths, 
available  Jan.  1 to  May  15,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  824-9203  or  send 
e-mail  to  ncarson@uoguelph.ca. 


Large  one-bedroom  apartment, 
Speedvale  and  Woolwich  area,  avail- 
able immediately,  $705  a month 
inclusive,  827-0435. 


Two-bedroom  apartment  in  new 
house,  five  minutes  to  campus, 
separate  entrance,  laundry,  parking 
for  two  cars,  suit  professional  couple 
or  mature  students,  non-smokers, 
no  pets,  available  Nov.  1,  $1,000  a 
month  plus  shared  utilities,  one- 
year  lease,  references  required, 
827-9393. 


Furnished  upper  room  in  south  end, 
private  three-piece  bath,  shared  liv- 
ing room,  kitchen  and  laundry, 
parking,  on  bus  route,  $360  a month 
inclusive,  non-smoker,  no  pets,  Ext. 
4021  or  send  e-mail  to  gadam- 
ska@ovc.uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  SALE 


Matching  couch  and  loveseat, 
837-3809. 


OshKosh  two-piece  navy/red  snow- 
suit,  size  3X/4;  purple  rain  boots, 
size  13;  Sorel  teal/purple  winter 
boots,  size  11,  822-1438. 


Four  snow  tires  on  rims  with  hub- 
caps for  Volkswagen  Jetta  or  Golf, 
ready  to  install,  used  only  one  win- 
ter; two  used  Metier  balances,  Paul, 
Ext.  4347. 


Twin  futon  with  frame,  divider 
screen,  rocking  chair,  halogen 
lamps,  four  new  P195/60R15  win- 
ter tires,  836-001 1 or  send  e-mail  to 
jtidman@uoguelph.ca. 


Two  two-drawer  letter-size  filing 
cabinets,  one  black,  one  beige,  with 
frames  and  hanging  folders;  cart 
with  casters  for  filing  cabinet, 
837-9325  or  send  e-mail  to 
evdave@sympatico.ca. 


Used  overhead  projectors,  sold  “as 
is”  and  may  not  be  used  on  campus, 
Classroom  Technical  Support  loan 
counter,  Day  Hall  108. 


Mac  computer  system,  6360  Pow- 
erPC, 160Mhz,  48RAM,  15-inch 
NEC  monitor,  full  keyboard,  CD, 
two  years  old,  lots  of  software,  MS 
Office,  Epson  600  colour  printer, 
763-0449. 


HP  Desk  Jet  612C  colour  printer, 
comes  with  black-and-white  ink 
cartridge,  printer  software  and  HP 
instant  delivery  Internet  CD-ROM, 
640  x 640  dpi,  new,  Steve, 
763-1759. 


1975  Honda  CB550,  new  rear  tire 
and  stainless-steel  brake  lines, 
tuned  and  carbs  cleaned,  21,000 


miles,  needs  nothing  to  certify, 
824-6508. 


Maple  dining  room  table  with  four 
chairs  and  hutch,  excellent  condi- 
tion, Cindy,  Ext.  8308  or  send  e-mail 
to  cindy@physics.  uoguelph.  ca. 


Computer  books:  Internet  Bible, 
Windows  98  Bible,  Excel  Windows  95, 
Microsoft  Access  Bible,  WordPerfect 
6.1  for  Dummies,  Windows  95  Sim- 
plified (visual  3D  series),  Neelam, 
763-9411  or  guptal001@yahoo. 
com. 


Two  P185/75R14  snow  tires  with 
rim  taken  from  1993  Cavalier,  used 
only  one  winter,  787-2797  or 
wfung@uoguelph.ca. 


PC  Pentium  166  Mhz,  48  RAM,  1.7 
Gb  hard  disk,  15-inch  monitor, 
speakers,  Epson  400  colour  printer, 
MS  Office  2000,  Chris,  837-5791. 


WANTED 


House  and  cat  sitter  from  Dec.  12  to 
Jan.  3 in  old  University  area, 
821-2133. 


Winter  storage  space  for  Trans  Am 
convertible,  November  to  April,  Ext. 
6940. 


Horse  farm  worker  for  the  month  of 
November,  flexible  hours,  Anne, 
822-1049. 


Used  Kodak  Ektagraphic  slide  pro- 
jector and  projection  screen,  in  good 
to  excellent  condition,  Grant,  836- 
7602,  823-8611  or  ghollett@ 

wrwddhc.on.ca. 


Bachelor  or  self-contained  suite  in 
house  for  female  grad  student  for 
Jan.  1,  must  be  non-smoking  with 
no  pets,  parking  required,  send 
e-mail  to  slaubman@uoguelph.ca. 


AVAILABLE 


Gelding  for  part  board,  retired  from 
three-day  eventing,  good  at  dres- 
sage, hack  and  occasionally  jump, 
barn  is  10  minutes  east  of  campus, 
Tammy,  856-2974. 


Former  student  of  art  history  and  lit- 
erature wishes  to  help  undergradu- 
ates with  essay  research,  analysis  and 
proofreading,  Jackie,  846-81 10. 


Music  lessons  on  woodwinds, 
strings,  piano,  826-9125. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to  lgra- 
ham@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca.  For 
external  and  commercial  advertis- 
ing, call  Brian  Downey  at  Ext.  6665 
or  send  e-mail  to  bdowney@ 
exec.admin.uoguelph.ca. 


All  tickets 
on  sale  now! 

Single  tickets  $28-18 

Cornefto  the  River  Run  Centre 
pOO/Orand  join  us  for  two  fascinating 
ye  theatre  experiences: 

by  Vancouver  playwright 
Morris  Panych 
with  special  guest  director 
Martha  Henry 

a deliciously  black  comedy 
about  a self-pitying  misanthrope  who 
decides  to  assist  at  (and  possibly  just 
assist)  the  death  of  an  elderly  aunt. 
features  Joyce  Campion  6 ■ Stephen  Woodjetts 
DESIGNER  Allan  Wilbee 
lighting  Louise  Cuinand 


J.M.  Synge's  1907  comic  masterpiece  [ 

orld 

A poor,  frightened  man  is  Seized  upon 
as  3 hero  by  a hero-starved  community  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  because  he  daims  to  have  thrown  off 
parental  oppression  by  murdering  his  "Da." 
with  Neil  Barclay,  Ian  Dcakin,  William  Fishrr, 

Melissa  Good,  Kim  Horsman.  Krista  Jackson,  David  Kirby, 
Eric  Woolfe,  Carolyn  Campbell,  Matt  Lancaster, 

Melissa  Mae  Lloyd 

designer  Dennis  Horn  ■ lighting  Renee  Brode 
director  Douglas  Beattie 

River  Run  Centre 

I Performances  in  the  intimate  Co-operators  Hall  at 
[ the  River  Run  Centre,  35  Woolwich  St,  Guelph 


Save 
10% 

ona2-p  lay  ORDER  YOUR  TICKETS  BY  CALLING 

package!  5 1 9-763-3000 


The  new  Bookshelf 

SPONSOR  ilooivMrr  G CouiTraid  Crnemj  B Hurd, 


Chinese  Medicine 
& Acupuncture 
Specialist,  B.Sc. 


Acupuncture  Care  Centre 


A DIVISION  or  ORIENTAL  MEALING  Al 


5 RESEARCH  INC. 


15  Surrey  St.  West,  Unit  3A 
Guelph.  ON  N1H  3R3 
Phone:  (519)  763-6340 
Fax:  (519)  763-9047 


WEI  BIN  YOU 

Chinese  Medicine 
& Acupuncture 
Specialist 


Let  us  help  your  business  look  its  best... 

^eteig*  ^ 

Flyer  Design 

Annual  Reports 

Corporate  Brochures 

Logo  Development 

Advertising  Layouts 

(519)  826-5999 

SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


HOME  CLEAN  HOME 


CARPETS 
UPHOLSTERY 
AREA  RUGS 
AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 


RESIDENTIAL  • COMMERCIAL 


836-7340 


Valerie  Poulton 


Royal  City  Musical  Productions,  Inc 


Jr 


PROUDLY  PRESENTS 


me 

st  toms 


Music  and  Lyrics  by 
Uuch  Martin  and  Ralph  Bi. 


Book  b\ 
Hw;ii  Wheeler 


Director 

Tim  Oberholzer 

Musical  Director  Choreographer 

Anne  Monkhouse  producer  Patricia  McLeod 
Richard  Vollans 

November  16,  17,  18'  & 19*,  2000 

Ci-ktaiv  \r  8:0ft  pm  'Curtain  ai  2:IM)  pm  X-  8:00  pm  : Ciarf.cl*  u 2:00  pm  om.v 

Call  (519)-763-3000 

or  visit  the  Rh  er  Ruu  Centre  Box  Office  ul35  Woolwich  St,  Guelph 

Produced  hy  special  amuigemeni  with  Tams-Witmark  Music  Library 


Vr 

GOURMET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen  . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Chicken  ‘ n Dumplings 
• Com  and  Bean  Chowder 
• Vegetarian  Chili 

• Spinach  Stuffed  Turkey  & Herb  Meatloaf 

uFost  food  goes  gourmet ” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sal.  9-6 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


ill 
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ARBORETUM 


“From  Artifacts  to  Archeology:  Can 
You  Dig  It?”  is  the  theme  of  a 
hands-on  workshop  Nov.  18  from  1 
to  4 p.m.  at  the  Arboretum.  Cost  is 
$18  for  adults,  $9  for  children  (must 
be  at  least  12  and  accompanied  by  an 
adult)  and  $40  for  a family  of  four. 
Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Oct.  27.  Call  Ext.  41 10. 


Arboretum  naturalist  Chris  Earley 
leads  a workshop  on  gulls  Nov.  8 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Cos*t  is  $45. 
An  optional  one-day  field  trip  to  the 
Niagara  area  is  planned  at  an  addi- 
tional cost.  Registration  and  pay- 
ment are  required  by  Oct.  31. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Touch  and 
Go  by  Derek  Benfield  Saturdays 
beginning  Nov.  4.  Doors  open  at  6 
p.m.;  showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are 
$49  and  are  available  at  Ext.  4110. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  presents 
The  Tin  Soldier,  a children’s  theatre 
production  by  William  Orlowski 
Tap  Dance  Projects,  Nov.  21  at  6:30 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $5  and  are  available 
at  the  Arboretum,  Simply  Wonder- 
ful and  Tributaries. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  its  annual  Framed  Art  Auction 
Party  Nov.  11,  beginning  at  6:30 
p.m.  This  year  marks  the  20,h  anni- 
versary of  the  auction,  which  fea- 
tures frames  transformed  by  promi- 
nent artists  into  works  of  art.  Tickets 
are  $35  and  are  available  at  the  art 
centre  information  desk  and  the 
Framing  and  Art  Centre. 


CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  con- 
tinue Oct.  26  with  pianist  Rami  Bar- 
Niv  and  Nov.  2 with  flutist  Kim 
Shippey  and  harpist  Alyssa  Michal- 
sky.  On  Nov.  9,  Jacob  Heringman 
performs  on  renaissance  lute.  The 
concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free,  but  donations  are 
welcome. 


The  U of  G Chamber  Singers,  con- 
ducted by  Marta  McCarthy,  perform 
Nov.  4 at  8 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre.  Tickets  are  $15 
and  $10. 


COLLOQUIUMS 


The  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English  and  the 
Department  of  History  present 
“Scenes  of  Desire  and  Exchange:  An 
Interdisciplinary  Colloquium  on 
18th-Century  Studies”  Nov.  3 from 
1 to  5:30  p.m.  in  lower  Massey  Hall. 


The  Centre  for  Cultural  Studies 
hosts  a one-day  colloquium  on 
“Cultural  Memory:  Communities, 
Violence,  Justice”  Nov.  10  from  9:45 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the  Whippletree. 


IfflV  F.NTS 


CONFERENCE 


The  10"’  annual  Tri-University  His- 
tory Conference  runs  Oct.  28  from  9 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the  OVC  Lifetime 
Learning  Centre.  Cost  is  $20  for  fac- 
ulty, $15  for  students.  Register  in  the 
Department  of  History. 


LECTURES 


The  School  of  Literatures  and  Per- 
formance Studies  in  English  presents 
Veronica  Kelly  of  the  University  of 
Queensland  discussing  “Alfred 
Dampier  as  Performer  of  Late  Colo- 
nial Australian  Masculinities”  Oct. 
25  at  1:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon  310. 


The  Faculty  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences’ Kenneth  Hammond  Lectures 
on  Environment,  Energy  and 
Resources  continue  Oct.  26  with 
Sandra  Postel  of  the  U.S.  Global 
Water  Policy  Project  discussing 
"Water,  Population  and  Environ- 
ment: Challenges  for  the  21”  Cen- 
tury.” On  Nov.  2,  Prof.  Ron  Brooks, 
Zoology,  presents  “Earthworms  and 
the  Formation  of  Environmental 
Ethics  and  Other  Mythologies:  A 
Darwinian  Perspective.”  The  lec- 
tures are  at  7 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall.  Admission  is  free. 


Third  Age  Learning  — Guelph’s  fall 
lecture  series  for  retired  people  con- 
cludes Nov.  1 with  retired  English 
professor  John  Bligh  discussing 
“Enlargements  of  the  European 
Union,  Past  and  Present”  at  10  a.m. 
and  University  of  Waterloo  profes- 
sor emeritus  Alvin  Evans  exploring 
“Aging  As  a Spiritual  Journey”  at  2 
p.m.  Lectures  are  at  the  Arboretum 
Centre. 


Elliot  Entis,  president  of  A/F  Protein 
Ltd.  and  Aqua  Bounty  Farms  of 
Maine,  delivers  this  year’s  Raithby 
Memorial  Lecture  Nov.  8 at  12:10 
p.m.  in  OVC  1714.  His  topic  is  “A 
Salmon’s  Tale:  Commercializing 
Gene-Modified  Fish.” 


NOTICES 


The  Women’s  Campus  Safety  Initia- 
tives Committee  invites  proposals 
from  all  members  of  the  University 
community  to  receive  support  under 
the  Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges 
and  Universities’  annual  $10,000 
grant  for  women’s  safety  initiatives. 
Application  deadline  is  Nov.  6. 
Guidelines  are  available  from  the 
Human  Rights  and  Equity  Office  or 
its  Web  site,  www.uoguelph.ca/hre/ 
WCSI.htm,  the  Central  Student 
Association,  the  Graduate  Students’ 
Association,  the  Women’s  Resource 
Centre,  Security  Services,  Student 
Housing  Services,  the  Munford  Cen- 
tre and  the  Centre  for  Students  with 
Disabilities.  For  more  information, 
call  committee  chair  Mahejabeen 
Ebrahim  at  Ext.  6025. 


The  Stress  Management  and  High 
Performance  Clinic  is  offering  a 
four-session  program  on  managing 
headaches,  beginning  Nov.  7 at  7:30 
p.m.  It  will  provide  an  introduction 


to  understanding  personal  headache 
triggers  and  will  offer  instruction  in 
prevention  and  management  strate- 
gies for  stress-related  tension  and 
migraine  headaches.  Cost  is  $20  for 
U of  G students,  $60  for  others.  For 
more  information,  leave  a message 
at  Ext.  2662  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.uoguelph.ca/~ksomers. 


The  Nutraceutical  Alliance’s  second 
annual  symposium  in  conjunction 
with  the  Equine  Research  Centre 
focuses  on  “Advancements  in  Natu- 
ral Products”  Dec.  8 and  9 at  the 
OMAFRA  building.  Industry  leaders 
will  present  expert  lectures  on  a vari- 
ety of  topics,  with  special  emphasis 
on  herbs  and  other  natural  health 
products  for  horses.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Wendy  Pearson  or 
Sharon  Wootton  at  837-0061. 


The  Sustainable  Forest  Management 
Network  (SFMN),  which  aims  to 
develop  knowledge  strategies  and 
tools  to  ensure  that  Canada’s  boreal 
forests  are  effectively  managed,  is 
calling  for  research  proposals.  The 
deadline  for  submissions  is  Nov.  29 
to  the  Office  of  Research  and  Dec.  1 
to  SFMN  (renewal  applications  are 
due  Jan.  3 1 ).  Guidelines  and  applica- 
tion forms  can  be  found  at  the 
SFMN  Web  site  at  http://sfrn-l.biol- 
ogy.ualberta.ca/~webpage/english/ 
research/eproposals.htm. 


Youth  Challenge  International  is 
looking  for  young  people  aged  18  to 
25  to  apply  for  volunteer  projects  in 
Costa  Rica  and  Guyana.  For  more 
information,  call  416-504-3370, 
send  e-mail  to  info@yci.org  or  visit 
the  Web  site  www.yci.org 


SEMINARS 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Oct.  26  with  Prof.  Stephen 
Seah,  Microbiology,  discussing 
“Problems  and  Solutions  in  the 
Bioremediation  of  Toxic  Polychlori- 
nated Biphenyls  (PCBs):  Studies  of 
Microbial  Hydrolases  Involved  in 
the  Aerobic  Degradation  of  PCBs” 
and  Nov.  2 with  Ray  Truant  of 
McMaster  University  on  the  “Dis- 
covery of  Direct  and  Indirect 
Nucleocytoplasmic  Localization  Sig- 
nals in  the  Huntington’s  Disease 
Protein:  A Model  for  Huntington 
Neurotoxicity.”  Both  seminars  begin 
at  noon.  On  Nov.  9 at  11:30  a.m., 
“Determination  of  Dietary  2- 
Amino- 1 -Methyl-6-Phenylimidazo 
[4, 5-b] -Pyridine  (PhIP)  and  Its 
Metabolites  in  Human  Breast  Milk 
and  Urine  as  a Biomarker  of  Expo- 
sure” is  the  topic  of  M.Sc.  student 
Patti  Solbeck,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry. All  seminars  are  in 
MacNaughton  222. 


The  Plant  Biology  Council  seminar 
series  presents  Tammy  Sage  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  discussing 
“Recognizing  and  Rejecting  Self- 
Pollen  in  Flowering  Plants:  Distribu- 
tion, Mechanisms  and  Evolution  of 
Self-Incompatibility”  Oct.  26  at  2:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  028. 


“Bayesian  Nonparametric  Regres- 
sion Using  Wavelets”  is  the  topic  of 
Jean-Fran<fois  Angers  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montreal  Oct.  26  in  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  seminar  series.  On  Nov.  2, 
Peter  Forsyth  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  examines  “Segregated 
Funds:  Bad  News  for  Canadian 
Insurance  Companies.”  On  Nov.  9, 
the  topic  is  “Modified  Likelihood 
Ratio  Test  for  Finite  Mixture  Mod- 
els” with  Jiahua  Chen  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo.  The  seminars  begin 
at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton  121. 


The  departments  of  Consumer 
Studies  and  Economics  present 
Tony  Dalton  of  RMIT  University  in 
Australia  discussing  “Home  Owner- 
ship and  Policy-Making  in  Australia 
and  Canada”  Oct.  27  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
MacLachlan  107. 


“Non-Linear  Features  of  FX  Volatil- 
ity” is  the  topic  of  Tom  McCurdy  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Oct.  27  in 
the  Department  of  Economics  visit- 
ing speaker  series.  On  Nov.  3,  Paul 
Anglin  of  the  University  of  Windsor 
examines  “Price  vs.  Time:  A Study  of 
Selling  a House.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
234. 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  Prof.  Victor  Matthews 
discussing  “Antimachus’s  Version  of 
the  Argonautic  Myth”  Oct.  27  at  3:30 
p.m.  in  the  University  Club  on  UC 
Level  5. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy’s seminar  series  continues  Oct. 
31  with  graduate  student  Ben 
Clemens,  Zoology,  discussing  “To 
Bloat  or  Not  to  Bloat:  Buoyancy  in 
Coregonus  Hoy i”  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
Axelrod  168. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services  presents 
a moderated  panel  discussion  on 
“Thinking  Critically  About  WebCT: 
Reflections  on  the  Design  Process” 
Nov.  3 from  11:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  in 
the  McLaughlin  Library’s  Group 
Viewing  Room.  The  pedagogy  be- 
hind the  process  of  developing  effec- 
tive user-centred,  Web-based 

courses  will  be  the  focus  of  discus- 
sion. Instructors  already  engaged  in 
designing,  creating  and  using 
WebCT  will  share  their  experiences. 
Anyone  who  has  developed  a 
WebCT  course  is  asked  to  come  pre- 
pared to  share  how  their  instruc- 
tional design  took  shape.  Next  up  in 
TSS’s  series  of  learning  technologies 
workshops  are  sessions  on  “WebCT: 
Advanced”  Nov.  7 and  “HTML  III: 
Jump-Start  Your  Course  Web  Site” 
Nov.  17.  Register  online  at  www.tss 
.uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


The  drama  program  presents  Liz 
Lochhead’s  adaptation  of  Dracula 
Nov.  6 to  1 1 at  the  Inner  Stage.  Di- 
rected by  Prof.  Ann  Wilson  and  de- 
signed by  Prof.  Allan  Watts,  the  pro- 


duction runs  at  8 p.m.  Monday  to 
Friday  and  7 p.m.  Saturday.  Tickets 
are  $6  and  $8  and  are  available  at  the 
UC  box  office  and  the  drama  office 
in  Massey  Hall.  Unsold  tickets  will 
be  available  at  the  door. 


THESIS  DEFENCE 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Terry  Humphreys,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  is 
Nov.  20  at  10  a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The 
thesis  is  “Sexual  Consent  in  Hetero- 
sexual Dating  Relationships:  Atti- 
tudes and  Behaviours  of  University 
Students.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ed 
Herold. 


Guelph’s  Community  and  Volun- 
teer Educational  Series  Committee 
is  offering  a day  of  free  workshops 
Nov.  4 to  enhance  the  skills  of  area 
volunteers.  Twelve  workshops  on 
topics  such  as  music  therapy,  AIDS 
awareness,  child  abuse  identifica- 
tion, nutrition,  dementia  and  the 
power  of  storytelling  will  be  offered 
at  the  Evergreen  Seniors  Centre.  The 
sessions  are  free,  but  registration  is 
required.  Call  Cynthia  Hoy  at 
821-5363,  Ext.  326. 


The  Guelph  Guild  of  Handweavers 
and  Spinners  will  hold  a weaving 
meeting  Nov.  1 at  7:30  p.m,  at  West- 
wood  United  Church.  “Fall  Fibres,” 
the  guild’s  annual  sale  and  demon- 
stration of  spinning  and  weaving, 
runs  Nov.  4 and  5 from  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  at  the  Wellington  County  Mu- 
seum and  Archives. 


The  Rotary  Club  of  Guelph  presents 
Up  With  People,  performing  Nov.  8 
to  10  at  the  River  Run  Centre.  For 
ticket  information,  call  763-3000. 


The  YMCA-YWCA  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  Nov.  7 at  6:30  p.m. 
at  the  Arboretum.  Guest  speaker  is 
David  Foot,  well-known  Canadian 
demographer  and  best-selling 
author  of  Boom,  Bust  and  Echo. 
Tickets  are  $10  and  must  be  pur- 
chased in  advance  at  the  Y or  by  call- 
ing 824- 5150. 


The  Guelph  Creative  Arts  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  craft  show 
Nov.  5 from  1 1 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  the 
River  Run  Centre.  The  association’s 
51“  annual  juried  exhibition  of  fine 
arts  and  crafts  runs  from  Nov.  5 to 
25  in  the  lower  level  of  the  Guelph 
Centre.  An  opening  reception  runs 
Nov.  5 from  2 to  4 p.m. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  Cardiac 
Fitness  Association  will  take  place 
Nov.  13  at  6:30  p.m.  at  the  Maryhill 
Knights  of  Columbus  Hall.  For  tick- 
ets, call  648-2252. 


The  Royal  City  Quilters  Guild  meets 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each 
month  at  7:30  p.m.  at  Westwood 
United  Church  on  Willow  Road.  For 
more  information,  call  Lisa  Fletcher 
at  763-4668. 
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HIS  ISS  U E 


2 President  responds  to 
homophobic  graffiti. 


2 HUMAN  kinetics  pioneer  dies 
at  81. 


3 CAMPUS  employment  equity 
consultations  begin. 


5 ARBORETUM  celebrates  its 
growth  rings. 


7 CAREER  planning  goes 
online. 


OCGS 

Hails 

Joint 

PhD 

Guelph,  Laurier  join  forces 
on  doctoral  program  in 
literary,  theatre  studies 


Anew  doctoral  program  in 
literary  studies/theatre  studies 
in  English,  developed  joindy  by  U of 
G and  Wilfrid  Laurier  University, 
has  been  hailed  by  the  Ontario 
Council  on  Graduate  Studies  as  an 
example  for  other  institutions  to 
follow. 

The  council,  which  conducts 
quality  reviews  of  graduate  pro- 
grams proposed  for  implementa- 
tion, singled  out  the  U of  G/Laurier 
proposal  in  its  year-end  report  as 
one  of  three  models  of  program  de- 
velopment, says  Prof.  Isobel  Heath- 
cote,  dean  of  graduate  studies. 

Heathcote  says  the  program  fits  a 
unique  niche  “that  really  builds  on 
the  strengths  of  each  university”  and 
is  supported  by  excellent  faculty  and 
the  TRELLIS  combined  library  col- 
lections. 

Prof.  Daniel  Fischlin,  graduate 
co-ordinator  in  the  School  of  Litera- 
tures and  Performance  Studies  in 
English,  helped  develop  the  pro- 
gram. He  says  its  approval  is  “a 
feather  in  the  cap  of  the  universities. 
It’s  really  difficult  to  launch  a new 
PhD  program.” 

The  frilly  integrated  joint  doc- 
toral program  has  been  in  the  works 
for  five  years.  It  builds  on  U of  G’s 
MA  programs  in  English  and  drama 
and  Laurier’s  MA  program  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Continued  on  page  10 


UGFA  Honours  Top  Teachers 

Special  Merit  Award  presented  posthumously  to  microbiology  professor 


The  U OF  G Faculty  Association 
recently  presented  awards  for 
excellence  in  teaching  to  four  faculty 
members  — Profs.  Gerald  Adams, 
Family  Relations  and  Applied 
Nutrition;  Ken  Fisher,  Biomedical 
Sciences;  Danny  O’Quinn,  Litera- 
tures and  Performance  Studies  in 
English;  and  Steve  Scadding, 
Zoology.  At  a memorial  service 
earlier  this  fall,  the  association 
presented  its  Special  Merit  Award 
posthumously  to  Prof.  Norman 
Gibbins,  Microbiology,  who  died  in 
April. 

The  teaching  awards  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  student  evaluations,  let- 
ters of  support  from  students  and 
colleagues,  and  the  recipients’  efforts 
in  the  area  of  curriculum  develop- 
ment. 

Adams  received  the  Distin- 
guished Professor  Award  for  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences.  A PhD  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  U of  G in  1990. 

Described  by  one  nominator  as 
“a  true  teacher  in  the  purest  sense  of 
the  word,”  he  was  cited  for  his  ability 
to  motivate  students,  his  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  his  dynamic  lectures 
and  his  willingness  to  act  as  a mentor 
to  his  students.  Another  nominator 
said  Adams  “has  proven  himself  to 
be  a truly  excellent  teacher,  lecturer, 
mentor,  supervisor,  course  designer, 
curriculum  developer  and  textbook 
author  who  is  dedicated  to  making 
the  experience  of  students  who  learn 
from  him  the  best  that  it  can  be.” 


The  Distinguished  Professor 
Award  for  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  went  to  Fisher,  a PhD  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Toronto  who 
joined  U of  Gin  1978.  He  was  lauded 
for  his  approachability,  his  obvious 
enjoyment  of  teaching  and  his  ability 


to  stimulate  innovative  thinking  and 
create  an  atmosphere  where  stu- 
dents feel  ownership  in  the  learning 
process. 

One  nominator  noted  that  for 
the  last  10  years,  Fisher  has  carried 
one  of  the  heaviest  undergraduate 


teaching  loads  in  OVC,  giving 
courses  in  the  biomedical  sciences, 
biological  sciences  and  DVM  pro- 
grams. “Throughout  this  period,  he 
has  maintained  a high  level  of  crea- 
tivity and  enthusiasm,  which  is 
sensed  and  appreciated  by  the  stu- 
dents.” 

The  Distinguished  Professor 
Award  for  the  College  of  Arts  was 
presented  to  O’Quinn,  a PhD  gradu- 
ate of  York  University  who  joined  U 
of  G in  1995  and  was  also  this  year’s 
winner  of  the  College  of  Arts  Teach- 
ing Award.  He  was  cited  for  his  con- 
tributions to  curriculum  design  and 
his  ability  to  make  complex  material 
accessible,  to  work  through  compli- 
cated and  rigorously  historicized  ar- 
guments, and  to  awaken  intellectual 
understanding  in  his  students. 

A faculty  colleague  who  has 
taught  graduates  of  O’ Quinn’s  criti- 
cal practice  course  says  his  students 
are  “always  easily  detectable  as  the 
most  rigorous,  the  most  up  to  date 
and  the  most  gratifying  students  for 
those  of  us  who,  like  Danny,  take 
pedagogy  as  a daily  and  necessary 
challenge  and  pleasure." 

Scadding,  a PhD  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  a faculty 
member  at  Guelph  since  1974,  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Professor 
Award  for  the  College  of  Biological 
Science.  Described  by  nominators  as 
an  innovator  and  pioneer,  particu- 
larly in  the  use  of  emerging  instruc- 
tional technologies,  Scadding  has 
made  numerous  contributions  to 

Continued  on  page  10 


Campus  Marks  Remembrance  Day  Nov.  10 

Assistant  VP  to  share  memories  from  uncle’s  First  World  War  journal 


John  Peet  Nightingale  was  18  in 
the  spring  of  1915  when  he  signed 
up  to  defend  his  country  in  what 
would  become  known  as  the  First 
World  War. 

At  first,  it  seemed  like  a great  ad- 
venture for  an  honourable  cause  to 
the  young  man  from  Preston,  Eng- 
land. The  initial  months  of  training 
were  brightened  by  the  excitement  of 
new  friends,  parties  and  parades  — 
“just  like  being  on  a holiday.” 

By  Christmas,  however,  he  was 
on  French  soil,  and  the  new  year 
brought  the  reality  of  war. 

In  August  1916,  he  was  em- 
broiled in  the  Somme  offensive.  He 
recorded  the  days’  events  in  a diary, 
although  the  ordeal  sometimes 


seemed  to  defy  words:  “Advancing 
but  at  what  cost  — putrid  odours  — 
ground  as  a sponge  with  dead  — 
ghastly  sights  — but  this  is  war  — I 
won’t  describe  it  further  for  it  is  so 
horrifying.  What  I saw  is  best  forgot- 
ten.” 

John  Peet  Nightingale  survived 
the  Somme  and  the  rest  of  the  war. 
When  he  came  home,  the  things  he 
had  experienced  and  confided  in  his 
journal  were  packed  away. 

More  than  eight  decades  later,  his 
nephew  Michael  Nightingale,  assist- 
ant vice-president  (academic),  will 
share  some  of  those  diary  entries  in 
an  address  during  the  University’s 
Remembrance  Day  service  Nov.  10 
at  War  Memorial  Hall.  The  service, 


which  begins  at  10:45  a.m.,  is  taking 
place  a day  early  because  Remem- 
brance Day  falls  on  a Saturday  this 
year. 

Although  classes  will  not  be  can- 
celled, president  Mordechai 
Rozanski  has  requested  that  faculty 
grant  consideration  to  students  who 
miss  some  class  time  to  attend  the 
service.  Supervisors  are  encouraged 
to  allow  employees  sufficient  time  to 
participate  as  well. 

War  Memorial  Hall  was  built  in 
the  early  1920s  as  a student  initiative 
to  commemorate  Guelph  students 
who,  like  John  Peet  Nightingale, 
served  in  the  First  World  War,  as 
well  as  those  who  later  served  in  the 
Second  World  War. 


The  Remembrance  Day  service 
features  another  historical  symbol  of 
the  University’s  connection  with  the 
First  World  War.  Each  year,  a silver 
rose  bowl  filled  with  red  roses  sits  at 
the  front  of  the  hall  in  memory  of 
RAF  Captain  John  Playford  Hales, 
an  OAC  faculty  member  until  1916 
who  was  killed  in  France  two  years 
later.  It  was  donated  to  the  Univer- 
sity by  his  friend,  Kathleen  Dowler 
Riter,  a 1915  graduate  of  the  Mac- 
donald Institute. 

The  bowl  has  a pattern  of  leaves 
and  shells  and  is  inscribed:  “And 
from  the  ground  there  blossoms  red 
life  that  shall  endless  be.” 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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Homophobic  Graffiti 
‘Insult  Against  Us  AH’ 


Following  a campus  vigil  Nov. 

1 to  coincide  with  Queer  Iden- 
tities Week,  homophobic  graffiti 
were  discovered  spray-painted  in 
three  locations  on  campus. 

“I  am  shocked  and  saddened  by 
these  hateful  and  deplorable  ac- 
tions,” says  president  Mordechai 
Rozanski.  “They  are  an  insult 
against  us  all  and  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. There  is  no  room  for  this  be- 
haviour on  a campus  that  prides 
itself  as  a safe,  diverse  environment 
in  which  to  live,  work  and  learn.” 
On  the  evening  following  the 
incidents,  Rozanski  attended  an 
evening  gathering  with  other  senior 
administrators  and  students  to  ex- 
press the  University’s  commitment 
to  a campus  free  of  discrimination 
and  harassment.  The  gathering  “re- 
affirmed the  respect  the  University 
has  for  the  rights  of  its  community 
members,”  he  says.  “It  was  an  ap- 
propriate expression  of  the  cam- 


pus’s response  to  the  actions  of  an 
ignorant  few  who  put  their  hate 
messages  on  our  buildings.” 

He  notes  that  the  graffiti  were 
quickly  removed  and  that  Security 
Services  has  launched  an  investiga- 
tion to  identify  the  perpetrators. 
“When  the  individuals  who  wrote 
these  graffiti  are  identified,  the  Uni- 
versity will  take  disciplinary  action 
under  the  appropriate  policies,”  he 
says. 

The  president  encourages  mem- 
bers of  the  University  community  to 
have  their  voice  heard  on  human 
rights  issues  by  contributing  to  the 
development  of  U of  G’s  human 
rights  policy.  A draft  of  the  policy, 
which  appeared  in  the  Oct.  25  issue 
of  @Guelph,  will  be  discussed  at  two 
open  forums  — Nov.  9 from  5:30  to 
7 p.m.  in  Peter  Clark  Hall  and  Nov. 
14  during  the  Senate  meeting  from 
5:30  to  6:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 13  of  the 
MacNaughton  Building.  To  attend 
Senate,  call  Ext.  6760  by  Nov.  10. 


CAN  VISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 


Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 


766-7676 


Psychotherapy 

For  understanding,  and  dealing  with: 

• Dissatisfaction  with  current  relationships 

• Unexplained  anxiety 

• Quiet  isolation  of  depression 

• Emptiness  from  lack  of  personal  fulfillment 

• Desire  for  personal  development 

Catherine  Berry  and  Malcolm  Welland  are  now  practicing 
independently  as  theraptsts-in-superasion  with  The  Centre  for 
Training  in  Psychotherapy  (CTP).  In  1986  the  CTP  was 
established  to  teach  psychodynamic  psychotherapy.  This 
approach  is  concerned  with  guiding  individuals  on  a journey 
to  their  inner  mind  where  dynamic  forces,  forgotten  memories, 
and  old  patterns  of  behaviour  often  impact  their  way  of  being. 

By  bringing  such  knowledge  into  awareness  so  it  can  be 
integrated,  it  facilitates  growth  around  how  we  feel  about 
ourselves,  the  way  we  relate  to  others,  and  how  we  respond 
to  new  and  familiar  situations. 

Psychotherapists-in-supervision  are  therapists  in  their  last  phase 
of  training  whose  case  work  is  supervised  by  members  of  the 
CTP  faculty  and  thus  can  offer  psychotherapy  at  reduced  cost. 


Tor  an  appointment  or  information,  please  ca 
Catherine  Berry  Malcolm  Welland 

822-4339  836-3495 


Task  Force  Will  Advise  MTCU 
on  Best  Practices,  Effectiveness 

Universities  asked  to  make  proposals  that  promote  collaboration,  focus  on  quality 


UOF  G looks  forward  to 
participating  in  a new  gov- 
ernment review  of  administrative 
efficiencies  at  post-secondary 
institutions  across  the  province,  says 
president  Mordechai  Rozanski. 

“In  making  a stronger  case  for 
more  operating  grant  support,  uni- 
versities have  to  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  system  is  efficient  and  effective,” 
he  says.  “From  our  point  of  view,  we 
are  very  efficient.  Here  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph,  only  about  five 
per  cent  of  our  total  operating  ex- 
penditures are  allocated  to  central 
administrative  functions.” 

Announced  by  the  Ministry  of 
Training,  Colleges  and  Universities 
last  month,  the  Advisory  Task  Force 
on  Investing  in  Students  has  a man- 
date to  examine  the  effectiveness  of 
college  and  university  administra- 
tions. As  part  of  this  process,  it  is 
asking  universities  to  make  individ- 
ual or  joint  proposals  that  promote 
collaboration  and  demonstrate  a fo- 
cus on  quality  services  for  students. 
The  task  force  will  then  advise 
Dianne  Cunningham,  minister  of 
training,  colleges  and  universities, 
where  new  technologies  and  best 
practices  can  be  introduced  to  maxi- 


mize the  allocation  of  public  funds 
to  post-secondary  education,  to  help 
institutions  respond  to  the  new  chal- 
lenges they  will  face  in  an  upcoming 
period  of  rapid  growth,  and  to  en- 
sure that  quality,  accessibility,  af- 
fordability and  accountability  are  all 
preserved. 

“We  also  hope  there  will  be  care- 
ful consideration  to  streamlining 
proliferating  government  regula- 
tions affecting  universities,” 
Rozanski  adds. 

Among  the  items  the  five- 
member  volunteer  task  force  will  re- 
view is  the  crucial  role  post- 
secondary institutions  play  in  their 
local  communities  and  the  need  to 
maintain  local  service  while  making 
its  delivery  more  effective.  The 
group  will  also  examine  options  for 
shared  services,  finding  “best  of 
class”  examples  of  service  provision 
and  looking  for  common  service  de- 
livery and  good  administrative  prac- 
tices in  such  areas  as  information 
technology,  purchasing  and  data 
collection. 

In  a news  release  following  the 
announcement  of  the  task  force,  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities 
noted  that  universities  already  col- 


laborate extensively  in  areas  such  as 
admissions  processing,  inter-uni- 
versity mail  and  joint  purchasing 
where  money  is  saved  by  all  partici- 
pants. Other  good  examples  of  best 
practices  include  an  Ontario  Digital 
Library  initiative,  automated  tran- 
script processing,  the  Ontario  Col- 
lege-University Degree  Completion 
Accord  and  a variety  of  partnerships 
with  industry. 

U of  G is  involved  in  a number  of 
collaborative  activities  with  nearby 
universities,  including  the  Tri- 
University  Group  of  Libraries,  inter- 
active video  courses  and  joint  degree 
programs. 

“The  restructuring  efforts  of  On- 
tario universities  provide  several 
best-practice  cases  on  which  the  task 
force  will  be  able  to  draw,”  the  COU 
release  said. 

The  task  force  has  established 
two  deadlines  for  proposals,  de- 
pending on  the  type  of  information 
being  submitted.  Collaborative  pro- 
posals are  due  Nov.  13;  proposals 
suggesting  streamlined  mechanisms 
to  achieve  accountability  are  due 
Dec.  13.  The  task  force  will  report 
back  to  the  minister  in  January  2001. 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


IlftifflEMO  R T A M 

Human  Kinetics  Pioneer  Known 
Internationally  for  Work  with  Olympics 


Retired  human  biology  professor 
John  Powell  died  Oct.  31  at  the  age 
of  8 1 . Bom  in  England,  he  served  in 
the  British  army  for  seven  years  and 
was  wounded  in  action  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  He  was  a senior 
lecturer  in  physical  education  at 
Rhodes  University  in  South  Africa 
from  1948  to  1959,  during  which 
time  he  earned  an  M.Sc.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  joined  the 
teaching  staff  at  Illinois’  College  of 
Physical  Education  in  1959  and 
earned  his  PhD  there  in  1964. 

In  1965,  Prof.  Powell  joined  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  as 
founding  head  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education.  Over  the 
next  10  years,  he  guided  the  depart- 
ment through  its  evolution  into  the 
School  of  Physical  Education  in 
Wellington  College  in  1967  and  its 
transfer  to  the  College  of  Biological 
Science  in  1971.  Known  as  the 
originator  of  the  human  kinetics 


concept,  Prof.  Powell  also  chaired 
the  Department  of  Human  Kinetics 
when  it  was  created  within  the 
school  in  1972.  He  completed  both 
posts  in  1975,  and  the  school  was 
renamed  the  School  of  Human  Bi- 
ology in  1978. 

Locally,  Prof.  Powell  was  re- 
nowned for  his  long-running  Car- 
diovascular Club  and  his  back 
clinics.  Internationally,  he  was 
known  for  his  many  contributions 
to  the  Olympics  movement. 

His  links  with  the  Olympics  date 
back  to  the  late  1 930s  when  he  was  a 
championship  runner  whose  hopes 
of  competing  in  the  Olympics  were 
dashed  by  the  Second  World  War. 
Over  the  following  decades,  how- 
ever, he  served  as  a track-and-field 
athletics  coach  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Rhodes  University,  Illinois 
and  Guelph  and  conducted  close  to 
140  coaching  courses  worldwide. 
Nineteen  of  the  athletes  he  coached 


captured  medals  at  the  Olympic 
Games. 

Beginning  in  1972,  Prof.  Powell 
became  an  annual  participant  in  the 
International  Olympic  Academy’s 
sessions  in  Greece,  delivering  nu- 
merous lectures  and  co-ordinating 
discussion  groups.  In  1981,  the 
academy  awarded  him  a silver 
medal  for  devoted  service.  He  is  also 
author  of  the  1984  book  Origins  and 
Aspects  of  Olympism,  has  been  in- 
ducted into  the  Canadian  Amateur 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  and  is  a life 
member  of  both  the  Canadian  and 
British  Olympia  associations. 

Prof.  Powell  retired  from  U of  G 
in  1985  and  was  honoured  by  the 
University  in  1993  when  the  Hu- 
man Biology  Building  was  renamed 
the  J.T.  Powell  Building. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joan; 
three  children,  Bronwyn  of  Lon- 
don, David  of  Regina  and  Stephen 
of  Guelph;  and  10  grandchildren. 
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A GIFT  OF  ART 


Forme!-  U of  G president  Bill  Wmegard  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  were  honoured  at  a recent  reception  at 

Sfn  , r°r,  nanSkl  5 hTSe  t0  «*■"•«■**  their  donation  of  two  important  Canadian 

paintings  to  the  U of  G collection  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  Pictured  behind  the  Winegards  at 
left  is  a 1905  work  by  Quebec  artist  Clarence  Gagnon  titled  Beach  Scene,  St.  Mato.  At  right  is  Herbert  Sidney 
Palmer  s painting  The  Mill,  Trader’s  Lake,  which  depicts  an  idyllic  landscape  painted  near  Bancroft,  Ont. 


Campus  Consultations  on 
Employment  Equity  Begin 


Review  of  employment  systems  will  explore  policies,  procedures  and  practices 


CROSS-COUNTRY 
TEAMS  RACE  TO  TOP 

U of  G’s  men’s  and  women's 
cross-country  teams  cap- 
tured the  top  team  titles  and 
many  of  the  individual  titles 
at  the  recent  OUA  champi- 
onships in  Waterloo.  This 
marked  Guelph’s  second 
time  winning  back-to-back 
team  titles,  the  only  school 
ever  to  do  so.  Members  of 
the  women’s  team  are  Leslie 
Carson,  Michaela  McClure, 
Kristina  Rody,  Kathleen 
Nolan,  Kim  Bowerman, 
Serena  Jennings  and  Laurie 
Mutton.  The  men’s  team  consists 
of  Steve  Bendo,  Reid  Coolsaet, 
Drew  Graham,  Jay  Henrikson, 
Chris  McLaren,  Taylor  Murphy 
and  Mark  Vollmer.  In  the  individ- 
ual men’s  race,  the  top  three  spots 
went  to  Bendo,  Coolsaet  and 
Murphy.  In  the  women’s  individ- 
ual, Carson,  McClure  and  Rody 
captured  second,  third  and  fifth 
place,  respectively.  The  teams  are 
coached  by  David  Scott-Thomas, 
who  was  named  men’s  and 
women's  coach  of  the  year. 


ACTING  MANAGER  OF 
INTERNAL  AUDIT  NAMED 

Kelly  Bertrand  has  been  appointed 
acting  manager  of  Internal  Audit, 
effective  Nov.  1.  Joanne  Faught, 
head  of  the  unit  since  1990,  is  leav- 
ing the  University  Nov.  10  to 
assume  the  position  of  manager  of 
accounting  services  at  Sheridan 
College  in  Oakville.  The  search  for 
a new  Internal  Audit  manager  is 
under  way. 


TSS  DIRECTOR  REAPPOINTED 

HAFA  professor  Julia  Christensen 
Hughes  has  been  reappointed  to  a 
second  term  as  director  of  Teach- 
ing Support  Services.  She  was  first 
appointed  to  the  position  in  1997 
and  will  serve  a second  three-year 
term  that  runs  until  July  2003. 


STUDENT  PRINT  SALE  SET 

U of  G’s  annual  student  print  sale 
runs  Nov.  17  to  19  in  Room  207  of 
Zavitz  Hall.  The  sale  includes  prints 
made  from  woodblocks,  litho- 
graphs, etchings  and  silkscreens  by 
current  and  former  students  of 
Guelph’s  printmaking  courses.  A 
portion  of  the  proceeds  is  directed 
to  developing  the  Bachinski/Chu 
Print  Study  Collection.  Most  of  the 
funds  raised  go  to  the  student  art- 
ists themselves  to  help  offset  their 
costs. 


RESIDENCE  LIFE  STAFF 
DRESS  UP  FOR  CHARITY 

U of  G’s  residence  life  staff  raised  a 
record-breaking  $6,600  for  charity 
last  month  through  their  annual 
“Dressing  for  Dollars”  campaign. 
“Dressing  for  Dollars”  requires  stu- 
dents in  residence  to  donate  money 
to  have  their  residence  assistants 
dress  up  in  costumes  for  a day.  RAs 
also  collect  money  from  fellow 
classmates  and  by  standing  at  die 
cannon.  This  year,  the  money 
raised  will  be  donated  to  the  MS 
Society  and  Awareness  Balance 
Choice,  an  alcohol  awareness  pro- 
gram run  by  die  Wellness  Centre. 


IF  YOU  have  ever  encountered 
employment  policies  or  practices 
at  U of  G that  do  or  do  not  support 
the  University’s  efforts  to  have  a 
diverse  and  equitable  workforce, 
now  is  your  turn  to  speak  up  and 
confidentially  share  your  thoughts 
with  others. 

Starting  this  month,  employ- 
ment equity  consultants  — directed 
by  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office  and  the  campus  Employment 
Equity  Committee  — urge  employ- 
ees to  share  their  workplace  opin- 
ions, perceptions  and  experiences  as 
the  University  implements  the  next 
step  in  the  employment  equity  pro- 
cess, a full  review  of  employment 
systems. 

The  consultants  will  organize  fo- 
cus groups,  hold  individual  inter- 
views and  accept  written  submis- 
sions. They  will  also  interview  repre- 
sentatives from  all  unions  and  em- 
ployee groups,  as  well  as  other 
campus  decision  makers. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  consultants 
analysed  U of  G’s  workforce  using 
Federal  Contractors  Program  guide- 
lines. These  state  that  to  qualify  for 
federal  contracts,  organizations 
must  abide  by  federal  requirements 
to  move  towards  employment  eq- 
uity. 

The  guidelines  also  require  or- 
ganizations to  collect  workforce 
composition  data  and  assess  if  there 
is  adequate  representation  of  Abo- 
riginal Peoples,  persons  with  dis- 
abilities, visible  minorities  and 
women  in  the  internal  workforce.  If 
under-representation  is  found,  or- 
ganizations are  then  required  to 


conduct  an  employment  systems  re- 
view and  use  its  findings  to  formu- 
late plans  to  remedy  the  under- 
representation. 

“The  workforce  survey  we  con- 
ducted in  March  identified  occupa- 
tions where  Aboriginal  Peoples, 
persons  with  disabilities,  visible  mi- 
norities and  women  are  under- 
represented among  the  University’s 
faculty  and  staff,”  says  Pat  Case,  di- 
rector of  the  Human  Rights  and  Eq- 
uity Office.  “These  next  consul- 
tations will  draw  on  a cross-section 
of  employees  to  explore  the  policies, 
procedures  and  practices  that  may 
have  led  to  the  under-represent- 
ation.” 

The  review  will  also  probe  any 
conditions  that  may  be  affecting  the 
employment  of  people  due  to  sexual 
orientation,  he  adds. 

Those  taking  part  in  focus 
groups  and  interviews  will  be  asked 
about  how  policies  are  implemented 
on  campus  and  what  their  percep- 
tions are  of  the  University’s  culture, 
programs  and  policies  as  they  relate 
to  working  and  managing  in  a di- 
verse workplace.  To  assure  confi- 
dentiality, individuals  will  not  be 
identified  in  their  comments,  and 
the  feedback  from  focus  groups,  in- 
terviews and  submissions  will  be 
combined  and  presented  in  a sum- 
mary format 

The  consultants  plan  to  conduct 
15  focus  groups  across  the  Univer- 
sity in  November  and  December; 
the  interviews  begin  this  month.  In 
addition,  all  U of  G employees  are 
invited  to  submit  their  comments 
on  these  matters  in  writing  to  the 


consultants.  The  consultants  can  be 
reached  by  telephone  at  519- 
780-1188  in  Guelph  and  toll-free  at 
1-866-410-8754  from  outside 
Guelph.  Both  of  these  lines  are  confi- 
dential. 


it | t’s  awesome.”  That’s  how  U 
I of  G campaign  co-chair 
Karen  Reimer,  manager  of 
Co-operative  Education  Services, 
describes  the  grand  prize  in  this 
year’s  United  Way  campus  draw  — 
a trip  for  two  for  a one-week  stay  at 
Windsurf  Resort  on  the  Dominican 
Republic’s  Cabaret  Beach. 

This  year,  and  for  the  past  several 
years,  the  grand  prize  has  been  do- 
nated by  Uniglobe  Golding  Travel 
Ltd.,  says  Reimer,  who  adds  that  the 
Dominican  vacation  is  “one  of  three 
great  prizes”  in  the  fund-raising 
draw.  Second  prize  is  a weekend 
package  for  two  provided  by 
Guelph’s  River  Run  Centre  and  the 
Best  Western  Emerald  Inn.  It  in- 
cludes an  overnight  stay  at  the  inn, 
meals  and  tickets  to  the  Feb.  3 Thea- 
tre Aquarius  performance  of  Picasso 
at  the  Lapin  Agile.  Third  prize  is  a U 
of  G leather  jacket. 

“We’ve  reached  75  per  cent  of 
our  $238,550  goal,’’  says  Reimer, 
“but  we  need  to  do  better." 
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STUDENT  RUNNER  CAPTURES 
SILVER  MEDAL  IN  SYDNEY 

International  development  student 
Jason  Dunkerley,  a member  of  U of 
G’s  track-and-field  team,  won  a sil- 
ver medal  in  the  Paralympic  Games 
in  Australia.  Competing  in  the 
1,500-metre  race,  he  had  a time  of 
4:10.17,  finishing  just  0.05  seconds 
behind  Paulo  Coelho  of  Portugal. 


PLAYWRIGHT  RECEIVES 
HONORARY  DEGREE 

Prof.  Judith  Thompson  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctorate  of 
sacred  letters  from  Thomeloe  Uni- 
versity last  month  for  her  work  as  a 
playwright.  Thompson,  who 
teaches  in  the  drama  program  in  the 
School  of  Literatures  and  Perform- 
ance Studies  in  English,  gave  the 
convocation  address,  a discussion 
of  the  link  between  the  sacred  and 
the  profane.  Thomeloe  is  a univer- 
sity of  the  Anglican  communion, 
federated  with  Laurentian  Univer- 
sity in  Sudbury. 


KING  SITS  ON  JURY  FOR 
GOVERNOR  GENERAL'S  AWARD 

Prof.  Thomas  King,  School  of  Lit- 
eratures and  Performance  Studies 
in  English,  is  one  of  three  jury  mem- 
bers who  will  pick  the  winner  of  this 
year’s  Governor  General's  Literary 
Award  for  English-language  fiction. 
King,  with  fellow  jurists  Gail 
Anderson-Dargatz  and  Paul 
Quarrington,  will  choose  from  a 
short  list  of  five  novels,  including 
Margaret  Atwood’s  The  Blind  Assas- 
sin, Michael  Ondaatje’s  Anil’s  Ghost 
and  Eden  Robinson’s  Monkey 
Beach.  King  is  a writer,  photogra- 
pher and  creator  of  the  Dead  Dog 
Cafe  Comedy  Hour  on  CBC  radio. 
The  winners  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral’s Awards  will  be  announced 
Nov.  14. 


She  and  co-chair  Richard 
Freeman,  director  of  athletics,  hope 
the  grand-prize  draw  will  be  a re- 
minder for  staff  who  haven’t  yet 
made  a payroll  deduction  commit- 
ment to  the  United  Way.  They  say 
proceeds  from  the  ticket  sales  should 
be  “icing  on  the  cake"  to  put  U of  G’s 
fund-raising  drive  over  the  top. 

Draw  tickets  are  $2  each  and  will 
be  on  sale  in  the  University  Centre 
Nov.  14  and  15  and  in  the  MacKin- 
non Building  Nov.  8,  16  and  22. 
United  Way  co-ordinators  and  can- 
vassers are  also  selling  tickets. 

In  addition  to  this  major  draw 
event,  other  United  Way  events  are 
taking  place  on  campus,  including  a 
raffle  in  the  Senate/Board  of  Gover- 
nors office  for  a “Dolly  by  Mollie” 
named  Gryph.  Tickets  are  $1  each, 
three  for  $2;  the  draw  date  is  Nov.  1 5 
at  noon. 

The  annual  Laura  Secord  candy 
sale  in  support  of  the  United  Way 
will  be  held  Nov.  22  and  23  in  the 
University  Centre. 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


United  Way  Campaign 
at  75  PerCent  of  Goal 
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Search  for 

Vice-President  (Research) 

The  University  of  Guelph’s  search  committee  for  vice-president 
(research)  is  moving  forward  with  its  work  and  invites  the  Uni- 
versity community  to  come  forward  with  nominations  and  appli- 
cations for  the  position.  A call  for  nominations  has  also  been 
issued  externally.  An  updated  job  posting  is  provided,  below.  It 
can  also  found  on  the  U of  G Web  site  at  www.uoguelph.ca/ 
sHR/jobpost,  along  with  the  related  position  profile. 

Members  of  the  search  committee  for  vice-president  (research) 
are: 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski,  chair 

Tracey  Alberico,  senior  adviser,  Employee  Relations, 

Human  Resources; 

Prof.  Fred  Evers,  Sociology  and  Anthropology, 

College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences; 

Prof.  Isobel  Heathcote,  dean,  Graduate  Studies; 

Prof.  Rob  McLaughlin,  former  dean, 

Ontario  Agricultural  College; 

James  Rodgers,  graduate  student, 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  and  School  of  Engineering; 
Prof.  Patricia  Shewen,  Pathobiology, 

Ontario  Veterinary  College;  and 

Prof.  Alan  Wildeman,  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics, 

College  of  Biological  Science. 


Vice-President  (Research), 
University  of  Guelph 

The  University  of  Guelph  invites  nominations  and  applications 
for  the  position  of  vice-president  (research),  which  will  be  filled 
effective  Jan.  1,  2001. 

Located  in  Guelph,  Ont.,  the  University  of  Guelph  has  achieved 
prominence  as  a research-intensive,  learner-centred  university 
with  more  than  14,000  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
Guelph’s  academic  units  are  the  College  of  Arts,  College  of  Bio- 
logical Science,  College  of  Physical  and  Engineering  Science, 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Human  Sciences,  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Ontario  Veterinary  College.  The  University  has 
special  responsibilities  in  Ontario  for  agri-food  and  veterinary 
medicine.  With  640  full-time  faculty  and  1,900  full-time  staff, 
Guelph’s  annual  operating  budget  totals  approximately  $235 
million.  This  includes  more  than  $90  million  in  annual  research 
funding,  placing  U of  G among  Canada’s  top  three  research- 
intensive universities. 

In  an  office  recently  restructured  and  expanded,  the  vice- 
president  (research)  provides  strategic  and,  together  with  the 
associate  vice-president  (research  initiatives),  operational  lead- 
ership for  the  full  range  of  research,  scholarship  and  creative 
work  at  the  University.  Reporting  to  the  president,  the  vice- 
president  establishes  and  maintains  effective  liaison  with  exter- 
nal funding  agencies,  business,  industry  and  government,  and 
serves  as  an  articulate  advocate  for  the  University’s  research 
and  development  activities  across  all  academic  disciplines. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  associate  vice-president  (agri-food), 
the  vice-president  (research)  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  University’s  enhanced  partnership  with 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs.  It  is 
the  University’s  hope  to  have  the  search  completed  by  the  end 
of  December  2000. 

Candidates  for  vice-president  (research)  require  an  outstanding 
record  of  scholarship  and  demonstrated  academic  leadership, 
an  entrepreneurial  spirit,  and  a firm  grasp  of  the  financial,  legal 
and  ethical  issues  involved  in  contract  research,  technology 
transfer  and  the  commercialization  ofthe  products  of  research. 

Nominations  and  applications,  including  the  qualifications  and 
accomplishments  on  the  basis  of  which  the  individual  merits 
consideration,  should  be  submitted  in  confidence  to: 

Janet  Wright  & Associates  Inc. 

21  Bedford  Rd.,  Suite  100 

Toronto  ON  M5R  2J9 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  an  employment  equity 
program  that  includes  special  measures  to  achieve  diversity 
among  its  faculty  and  staff.  Therefore,  applications  are  particu- 
larly encouraged  from  qualified  aboriginal  Canadians,  persons 
with  disabilities,  members  of  visible  minorities  and  women.  In 
accordance  with  Canadian  immigration  requirements,  this  ad- 
vertisement is  directed  to  Canadian  citizens  and  permanent 
residents. 
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Papua  New  Guinea  Study 
Will  Offer  Global  Insights 

Anthropologist  explores  impact  of  integration  on  status  of  mountainous  Sao  people 


Globalization  is  touching 
even  the  most  remote  corners 
of  the  planet,  and  we  need  to 
understand  its  impact  there,  says  a U 
of  G professor  who  is  looking 
specifically  at  ethnic  identity  in 
Papua  New  Guinea. 

Prof.  Marta  Rohatynskyj,  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  is  studying 
the  mountainous  Sao  people  of 
Papua  New  Guinea,  one  of  the  most 
remote  locations  of  the  world.  De- 
termining how  global  integration  af- 
fects their  status  in  the  region  will 
lead  to  better  understanding  of 
globalization  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  she  says. 

“This  study  lends  itself  to  analy- 
sis of  identities  within  Canada  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,”  says  Rohatyn- 
skyj, who  has  worked  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  since  the  1970s.  “Compara- 
tive research  of  this  nature  is  impor- 
tant because  it  allows  us  to  study 
ourselves  by  looking  at  others.” 
Historically,  Papua  New  Guinea 
was  weakly  integrated  into  the  global 
economy.  In  the  1960s  and  1970s, 
before  the  influence  of  the  global 
economy  was  magnified,  a large 
amount  of  social  research  on  the  lo- 


cal culture  took  place.  Over  the  last 
25  years,  the  country  has  been  trans- 
formed from  a remote  island  nation 
to  part  of  the  modern  world. 

Similar  evolution  has  taken  place 
in  most  nations  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing Canada,  but  at  a different  time 
and  under  different  circumstances. 

In  the  early  1990s,  the  island’s 
province  of  East  New  Britain  com- 
missioned Rohatynskyj  to  do  a sur- 
vey of  minor  ethnic  groups  there,  to 
find  out  why  some  were  more  eco- 
nomically developed  and  integrated 
into  modern  culture  than  others. 
Those  considered  to  be  more  devel- 
oped were  the  people  who  had 
moved  to  the  coast  to  work  on  plan- 
tations for  foreign  countries. 

Traditionally,  the  Sao  group  was 
looked  down  on  by  the  higher-status 
coastal  peoples,  who  referred  to  the 
Sao  by  the  derogatory  term  kakuna, 
which  means  “subhuman.”  The 
coastal  people  had  stereotypical 
views  of  those  who  remained  in  the 
mountains,  especially  the  Sao.  It  was 
widely  believed,  for  example,  that 
they  suffered  from  physical  deformi- 
ties and  lack  of  intelligence. 

Over  the  last  decade,  however, 


the  Sao  have  begun  to  make  money 
by  harvesting  and  preparing  food  for 
the  foreign  logging  corporations. 
And  they’re  now  becoming  inte- 
grated with  the  global  culture  and 
economy. 

In  her  study,  which  begins  in 
Papua  New  Guinea  next  summer, 
Rohatynskyj  plans  initially  to  exam- 
ine media  sources  in  the  country  to 
determine  the  general  attitude  to- 
wards the  Sao.  Next,  she  plans  to 
travel  to  Port  Moresby,  the  country’s 
capital,  to  confer  with  government 
officials.  The  final  step  will  take  her 
to  the  village  of  the  Sao.  In  addition 
to  studying  the  Sao,  she  hopes  to  talk 
to  residents  of  neighbouring  and 
coastal  villages  and  to  entrepreneurs 
to  see  how  the  role  of  the  Sao  is 
changing. 

“We’re  trying  to  determine  if 
their  status  in  the  region  is  going  to 
change  with  the  logging  work,”  says 
Rohatynskyj.  “Perhaps  being  a ka- 
kuna is  not  so  bad  anymore.” 

This  project  is  supported  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council. 

BY  LUCAS  HABIB 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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April  25 

April  16 
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With  systems  custom  built  to  your  specifications,  you  get  exactly 
what  you  want,  and  only  what  you  want.  We  provide  full  in-house 
and  on-site  service,  and  our  systems  include  a two  year  parts/three 
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Arboretum  Celebrates 
Its  Growth  Rings 

Heroes  honoured,  Maples  for  Millennium  project  launched  to  mark  30th  anniversary 


The  Arboretum  celebrated  its 
30'  anniversary  Nov.  3 by 
launching  a new  “Maples  for  the 
Millennium”  project  and  honouring 
30  Arboretum  “heroes,”  people  and 
organizations  that  have  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  Arboretum’s 
development  over  the  past  three 
decades. 

“Almost  everything  you  see  in 
the  Arboretum  was  planted  or  built 
in  the  past  30  years  — everything,” 
says  director  Prof.  Alan  Watson. 

The  165-hectare  Arboretum, 
which  once  consisted  largely  of 
fields  used  for  test  plots  for  OAC 
students  and  faculty,  is  now  home  to 
17,947  plant  collections,  wetlands, 
nature  trails  and  a memorial  forest. 

“There  are  also  three  old-growth 
forests,”  says  Watson.  “There  are 
few  forests  of  these  types  left  in  On- 
tario, and  a map  of  this  area  from 
1873  includes  these  same  groups  of 
trees  and  wooded  areas.” 

During  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tion, people,  trees,  OAC  classes  and 


organizations  that  helped  make  the 
Arboretum  a possibility  were  recog- 
nized as  “heroes.”  The  list  includes 
former  U of  G president  Bill  Wine- 
gard,  who  was  instrumental  in  help- 
ing to  create  the  Arboretum  in  1971, 
and  Phil  and  Jean  Gosling,  who  es- 
tablished the  Gosling  Wildlife  Gar- 
dens and  recently  pledged  a 
significant  donation  to  expand  the 
gardens.  Both  Winegard  and  the 
Goslings  attended  the  event. 

In  addition,  the  Arboretum 
kicked  off  its  new  Maples  for  the 
Millennium  project.  “The  first 
plantings  were  made  in  the  Arbore- 
tum in  May  1 97 1 , and  one  of  the  first 
collections  planted  was  the  maples,” 
says  Watson.  Thirty  trees  from  the 
collection  have  been  set  aside  and 
can  be  dedicated  to  people,  events  or 
organizations  for  a tax-deductible 
$2,000  donation.  “This  is  a fitting 
way  to  mark  the  occasion,”  he  says. 

Proceeds  from  the  project  will 
support  the  maples  collection,  lo- 
cated south  of  College  Avenue,  A 


special  Maples  for  the  Millennium 
plaque  will  be  placed  at  the  base  of 
each  tree.  In  addition,  a plaque  with  a 
map  showing  the  location  of  each 
dedicated  maple  and  a list  of  all  do- 
nors to  the  project  will  be  placed  in 
the  Arboretum  Centre. 

The  project  is  part  of  the  Arbore- 
tum’s ongoing  fund-raising  efforts. 
The  Arboretum  raises  more  than 
$400,000  a year,  money  that  is  rein- 
vested back  into  the  site  to  support  its 
plantings,  projects  and  research. 

“For  three  decades,  we  have 
played  an  important  role  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  local  communities,”  says 
Watson.  “The  Arboretum  is  a place 
for  faculty  to  conduct  research,  as 
well  as  being  home  to  research  activ- 
ity such  as  the  Ontario  Tree  Atlas 
Project  and  the  Elm  Recovery  Pro- 
ject. It  also  provides  a ‘classroom’  for 
fine  art  and  landscape  architecture 
students  and  is  a place  for  the  Uni- 
versity and  local  communities  to 
come  and  walk,  run  and  unwind.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


New  Web  Master  Appointed 


Stuart  Robertson  is  ready  to 
take  U of  G’s  Web  site  to  a new 
level  that  capitalizes  on  the 
Internet’s  potential  to  convey  infor- 
mation and  boosts  the  University’s 
presence  worldwide. 

As  the  University’s  new  Web 
master,  based  in  Communications 
and  Public  Affairs,  Robertson  is  al- 
ready working  on  improving  the 
site’s  search  function  and  enhancing 
access  for  people  with  visual  impair- 
ments, those  who  speak  another  lan- 


guage or  those  who  try  to  access  the 
site  using  a non-PC  device  such  as  a 
cell  phone. 

Although  he’s  already  off  and 
running  with  many  ideas  for  ad- 
vancing the  site,  including  adding 
more  features  and  services, 
Robertson  is  also  looking  for  sugges- 
tions from  U of  G staff,  faculty  and 
students. 

“There  are  a lot  of  people  in  the 
University  community  with  really 
good  ideas  and  I’d  like  to  hear  from 


them,”  he  says. 

He  will  also  be  working  with  col- 
lege and  department  Web  managers. 

Robertson  has  a BA  in  film  and 
video  production  from  York  Univer- 
sity. He  comes  to  Guelph  after  five 
years  with  Human  Resources  Devel- 
opment Canada,  where  he  worked  in 
information  technology  and  com- 
munications on  multimedia  and 
Web  co-ordination. 

He  can  be  reached  at  webad- 
min@uoguelph.ca. 
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The  University  community  is  invited  to  attend  an 

OPEN  FORUM 

on  the 

Draft  Human  Rights  Policy 
on 

Thursday,  November  9,  2000 
5:30  to  7:00  p.m. 

Peter  Clark  Hall 

(Sponsored  by  Leadership,  Service  and  Involvement  Programs, 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre, 
in  collaboration  with  the  Student  Executive  Council) 

Tuesday,  November  14,  2000 
Senate  Meeting,  Informal  Session 
5:30  to  6:30  p.m. 

MacNaughton  Room  113 

Anyone  wishing  to  attend  Senate  should  call  the  Senate  office  by  Nov.  10  at  Ext.  6760. 

A brief  overview  of  the  draft  human  rights  policy  will  be  presented. 
Questions,  comments  and  suggestions  are  welcome! 
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83  DOMINION 
=7.  SECURITIES 

ROYAL  INVESTMENT  SERVICES' 


Member,  CIPF 


oin  RBC  Dominion  Securities  Investment 
Advisor  Ken  Denholm  who  will  provide  you 
with  insight  Into  the  following  areas: 

Fall  Seminar  Topics 

Sovereign 
November  14,  2000 
12:00  noon  and  7:00  p.m. 

TAX  STRATEGIES  FOR  ESTATE  PLANNING 

November  15,  2000  at  4:00  p.m. 
Investing 

with  Index  Participation  Units 

November  23,  2000 
12:00  noon  and  4:00  p.m. 


A Disciplined  approach  to  investing 
in  the  stock  market 

November  29,  2000 
12:00  noon  and  4:00  p.m. 

Location: 

RBC  Dominion  Securities  Boardroom 
or  the  University  Club 

Please  call  822-2125  to  register. 


At  Guelph  5 November  8, 2000 
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SI  GH  T 


POUR  ON  THE  PASSION 


“The  global  problems  and  the  global  solutions  are  at  your  doorstep! 

Seize  them  as  opportunities  for  making  a difference  and  having  a meaningful  life.” 


by  Maarten  Chrispeels 


plosion,  which  makes  it  possible  to  address  problems  and  apply 
solutions  on  a global  scale. 

Sustaining  life  in  Guelph  depends  on  sustaining  life  in  the 
villages  of  China,  India  and  Nigeria.  Pretty  scary  stuff,  really. 
We  can  resolve  local  challenges  such  as  where  to  build  an  air- 
port or  how  Toronto  can  dispose  of  its  mountain  of  trash.  We 
can  cope  with,  if  not  resolve,  national  challenges  such  as  how  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  different  ethnic  groups  so  we  don’t  fall 
apart.  But  global  challenges  are  in  a different  category  because 
they  require  concerted  actions  by  people  from  different  coun- 
tries with  very  divergent  points  of  view  and  economic  needs  and 
wants. 

The  solutions  are  arrived  at  with  great  difficulty  and  often 
require  scientists  to  become  active  in  the  socio-political  realm,  a 
role  they  usually  do  not  assume  voluntarily.  How  do  we  stop 
global  warming?  How  do  we  preserve  global  biodiversity?  How 
do  we  feed,  house  and  educate  nine  billion  people  in  a sustain- 
able way? 

The  global  problems  that  face  your  generation  are  as  signifi- 
cant and  life-challenging  as  the  local  problems  encountered  by 
your  pioneer  forebears.  But  the  global  challenges  are  the  ones 
you  must  struggle  with. 

By  2040,  when  most  of  you  will  be  my  age,  there  will  be  nine 
billion  people  on  Earth  or  about  50  per  cent  more  than  there  are 
now.  This  will  require  a doubling  in  agricultural  productivity, 
meaning  that  twice  as  much  food  will  have  to  be  produced  on 
the  same  area  of  land.  What  will  the  Earth  be  like  then?  Will  it 
still  be  a livable  place?  Or  will  there  only  be  livable  enclaves  — 
Canada  perhaps  — in  a sea  of  degraded  environments? 

It  will  take  all  of  your  human  ingenuity  to  solve  this  and 
other  challenges  of  the  21“  century.  Much  of  the  problem  solv- 
ing will  have  to  be  done  in  the  less-developed  regions  of  the 


world,  where  the  challenge  is  the  greatest. 
Luckily,  you  are  not  alone,  because  global 
networks  of  people  in  science  and  technology 
can  be  used  to  help  solve  such  seemingly  in- 
tractable problems. 

As  you  leave  Guelph,  most  of  you  will  en- 
joy an  incredible  range  of  choices  for  your 
work  and  your  life.  Indeed,  the  gift  of  educa- 
tion is  to  give  us  choices.  So  you  should  ask 
yourself:  “What  are  my  options?” 

The  global  reach  of  communications  and 
technology  means  you  will  be  able  to  choose 
an  important  global  problem  as  the  focus  for 
your  life’s  work.  So  I urge  you  to  pick  a prob- 
lem of  global  dimensions  and  pursue  its  solu- 
tion with  passion.  Nothing  of  significance  in 
life  has  ever  been  accomplished  without  pas- 
sion. 

When  I say  the  word  “passion,”  maybe 
you  think  about  passionate  relationships  be- 
tween individuals.  Well,  I’m  talking  about 
that  same  intensity  of  commitment  to  achiev- 
ing a major  goal  you  set  for  yourself.  Make 
sure  this  is  not  a blind  passion,  applied  to  the 
pursuit  of  some  quixotic  cause,  but  passion 
mixed  with  a good  dose  of  scientific  reason- 
ing. 

One  reason  I am  here  today  is  that  I am 
passionate  about  my  own  profession  as  a plant  biologist.  Not 
only  did  I pursue  compelling  scientific  questions  in  my  basic  re- 
search, but  I also  selected  applied  plant  biology  for  my  “extra- 
curricular” activities.  I read  widely,  and  I write  and  lecture 
about  food  production  problems  and  their  solution.  By  trans- 
ferring a single  gene  from  one  plant  to  another,  I have  made 
insect-resistant  crops  that  are  needed  to  help  increase  agricul- 
tural productivity  in  developing  countries.  Having  studied  the 
benefits  of  biologically  integrated  agriculture,  I am  quite  con- 
vinced that  genetic  engineering  is  one  of  the  important  tools 
available  to  us  to  make  agriculture  greener  and  more  sustain- 
able. This  is  my  passion:  if  genetic  engineers  and  agroecologists 
can  work  together,  they  can  solve  this  problem. 

As  your  generation  deepens  its  understanding  of  the  natural 
processes  that  sustain  life  on  Earth,  it  will  be  able  to  solve  the 
global  food  challenge  that  faces  humankind.  Our  global  reach 
means  that  knowledge  gained  about  cultivation  techniques  and 
soil  conservation  by  subsistence  rice  farmers  in  Senegal  can  be 
transmitted  to  small  landholders  in  India.  Virus-resistant  beans 
made  by  scientists  in  Brazil  can  be  crossed  with  local  varieties 
from  Kenya. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  a global  problem  I hope  some  of 
you  will  help  tackle.  Others  will  reach  out  in  different  spheres  of 
human  activity.  Whatever  work  you  undertake,  the  tasks  that 
lie  ahead  won’t  be  easy. 

It  is  certainly  a cliche  for  the  commencement  speaker  to  say: 
“The  world  is  at  your  doorstep,”  but  this  is  more  true  now  than 
ever  before.  The  global  problems  and  the  global  solutions  are  at 
your  doorstep!  Seize  them  as  opportunities  for  making  a differ- 
ence and  having  a meaningful  life.  Select  a difficult  problem  of 
global  dimensions  and  pour  on  the  passion. 


Editor’s  note:  Maarten  Chrispeels,  director  of 
the  Centre  for  Molecular  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego,  received 
an  honorary  doctorate  of  science  from  Guelph 
during  fall  convocation  ceremonies  last 
month.  An  eminent  plant  physiologist  who  has 
made  many  major  contributions  to  plant  biol- 
ogy during  his  career,  Chrispeels  gave  the  fol- 
lowing convocation  address  to  graduates  of  the 
College  of  Biological  Science,  College  of  Arts 
and  Ontario  Veterinary  College. 


IT  IS  A DISTINCT  honour  for  me  to  be 
invited  to  address  the  graduating  class  of 
the  University  of  Guelph,  widely 
considered  Canada’s  premier  life  sciences 
university.  Other  Canadian  universities  may 
have  medical  schools,  but  at  this  university, 
there  is  a rare  combination  of  breadth  and 
depth  in  the  basic  and  applied  life  sciences.  In 
my  own  field  of  plant  biology,  Guelph  ranks  at 
the  top  in  Canada. 

The  completion  of  the  first  plant  genome 
project  is  but  the  first  step  in  the  development 
of  plant  genome  sciences.  The  new  discoveries 
that  will  flow  from  it  are  already  revolutioniz- 
ing both  the  basic  and  applied  plant  sciences. 

This  development  ensures  that  plant  biology  will  remain  one  of 
the  exciting  branches  of  biology.  This  is  a marvelous  time  to  be 
a plant  biologist,  and  I take  great  pride  in  having  been  nomi- 
nated by  Guelph’s  plant  biologists  to  receive  an  honorary  doc- 
torate. 

But  just  in  case  you  have  some  doubts  about  being  addressed 
by  a botanist,  let  me  assure  you  that  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  a 
botanist,  a CEO  or  a film  star  addresses  you  today.  Scientific  re- 
search shows  that  98  per  cent  of  graduates  won’t  remember  the 
name  of  the  convocation  speaker  nor  what  he  or  she  had  to  say. 

There  are  two  critical  issues  I invite  you  to  think  about  The 
first  is  the  global  reach  of  all  our  activities.  The  second  is  the 
need  for  passion  and  commitment  in  our  work. 

As  I see  it,  one  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  lives  of 
the  old  people  sitting  here  on  the  podium  in  the  past  40  years  is 
that  we  now  must  take  into  account  the  global  impact  of  all  our 
human  activities.  This  is  a monumental  change  in  our  thinking 
as  human  beings,  and  it  affects  us  all.  In  1960,  we  were  still  a col- 
lection of  nation  states  each  preoccupied  with  our  own  back- 
yards. Not  so  any  longer.  When  we  try  to  reduce  air  pollution 
from  cars  and  factories,  we  do  so  not  only  for  how  it  affects  our 
own  lives  in  Toronto,  Los  Angeles  or  Mexico  City,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  effect  greenhouse  gases  have  on  global  weather  pat- 
terns. 

The  collapse  of  the  currency  in  a small  Asian  country  last 
year  had  repercussions  all  around  the  world,  affecting  small 
farmers  in  Brazil  and  big  bankers  in  New  York.  We  are  all  in  this 
together. 

This  global  reach  of  our  activities  is  the  result  of  the  coming 
together  of  two  developments:  the  population  explosion  of  the 
second  half  of  the  20,h  century,  which  seems  to  imperil  the  sus- 
tainability of  life  on  Earth;  and  the  science  and  technology  ex- 
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Riding  a Wave  of  Success 

Food  scientist’s  career  as  fats  and  oil  researcher  has  rocketed  overpast  decade 

By  Corie  Lok 


Someone’s  always  yelling  at  food  science 
professor  Alejandro  Marangoni.  And 
considering  his  passion  for  life  and  adventure, 
that’s  not  hard  to  understand.  For  example, 
you  have  to  yell  to  be  heard  above  the  roar  of 
whitewater,  where  he’s  often  found  riding  rapids  and 
dodging  rocks  in  his  kayak.  You’re  likely  to  yell  if  you’re 
fighting  him  in  the  dojo  while  he  works  his  way  up 
towards  a brown  belt  in  judo.  And  even  his  colleagues 
sometimes  yell  at  him  about  a new  controversial  theory 
he’s  developed  on  fat  structure  — one  he  defended 
recently  at  an  international  conference  where  he  was 
attacked  by  a skeptical  Dutch  scientist  he  jokingly 
describes  as  “my  arch-enemy.”  Marangoni  smiles 
wryly.  “It  was  a healthy  debate.” 

Born  in  Ecuador,  Marangoni  believes  in  winning, 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  out.  Since  joining  the  De- 
partment of  Food  Science  faculty  almost  10  years  ago  at 
age  26,  he  has  seen  his  career  as  a fats  and  oil  researcher 
rocket.  He  is  now  editor-in-chief  of  Food  Research  In- 
ternational and  has  more  than  100  publications  and 
awards  under  his  belt.  Most  notable  are  a 1999  Pre- 
mier’s Research  Excellence  Award  and  the  first-ever 
Young  Scientist  Research  Award  from  the  American 
Oil  Chemists  Society,  which  he  received  this  year. 

Marangoni  competed  against  20  other  nominees  from 
around  the  world  for  the  oil  chemists’  award,  which  recognized 
his  ground-breaking  work  in  the  understanding  of  fat  crystal 
networks.  It  was  work  from  his  lab  that  first  suggested  fat  crystal 
networks  at  high-volume  fractions  are  “fractal”  in  nature, 
meaning  the  network  has  a fractional  dimension  — neither 
two-  nor  three-dimensional,  but  something  in  between.  How 
do  you  explain  this  to  the  non -scientists  among  us?  Marangoni 
compares  it  to  a sheet  of  paper.  Lying  flat,  the  paper  is  two- 
dimensional,  but  tightly  crumpled,  it’s  close  to  three- 
dimensional.  A loosely,  partially  crumpled  piece  has  a dimen- 
sion somewhere  between  them. 

He  takes  pleasure  in  sharing  this  mind-bending  science. 
“People  got  really  excited  about  this  because  ‘fractal’  is  a sexy 
name,  and  it  captured  people’s  imagination  to  think  of  a fat 
crystal  network  as  fractal,”  he  says.  For  the  past  two  years,  he  has 
travelled  around  the  world  speaking  to  academic  and  industrial 
scientists  about  fractals,  microstructure  and  fat  crystallization. 
Marangoni  finds  passion  outside  the  lab  as  well.  For  exam- 


ple, he  loves  to  “ride  the  river”  in  whitewater  rapids  in  his  kayak. 
He  started  out  as  a whitewater  canoeist  in  1987  and  went  on  to 
win  the  1998  Ontario  Provincial  Downriver  Whitewater  Cham- 
pionship in  the  open  canoe  C-l  category  and  the  Humber  River 
race  this  year  in  the  same  category.  Now  he’s  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  freestyle  kayaking,  doing  hot-dog  tricks  with  his  boat, 
flipping  and  cartwheeling  on  the  water.  “I  like  to  do  something 
that  requires  skill,  precision,  control . . . and  looks  good,  too,” 
he  says  with  a smile.  He  makes  the  trip  to  the  “world-class”  rap- 
ids of  the  Ottawa  River  about  five  times  a year  and  can  be  found 
at  the  Elora  Gorge  rapids  every  week.  Unfazed  by  rain  and  snow, 
“I  kayak  all  year  round,  except  when  the  water  freezes,”  he  says. 

With  a blue  belt  in  judo  and  on  his  way  to  a brown  belt, 
Marangoni  practises  twice  a week  and  spars  competitively  once 
a month  on  the  Ontario  circuit.  Despite  the  injuries  he’s  sus- 
tained in  this  sport,  including  chipped  teeth  and  an  index  finger 
bent  back  towards  his  elbow,  he’s  hooked.  “It’s  very  good  stress 
relief  to  go  out  and  strangle  and  arm  lock  people,”  he  says. 

While  kayaking  and  judo  are  solo  sports,  Marangoni  also  ca- 


noes with  his  wife,  Dianne,  and  four-year-old  son, 
Isaac.  Eighteen-month-old  Joshua  has  yet  to  venture 
out  on  the  water  with  his  dad,  but  he  will  soon,  says 
Marangoni.  Isaac  was  already  fearlessly  riding  the 
ocean  waves  in  a sea  kayak  with  his  father  last  year  on 
a trip  to  Ecuador,  where  Marangoni’s  parents  and  sis- 
ter still  live. 

The  food  scientist  left  Ecuador  19  years  ago  with  a 
scholarship  to  complete  his  international  baccalaure- 
ate at  Lester  B.  Pearson  College  in  Victoria,  B.C.  He 
then  moved  on  to  McGill  University  to  pursue  his  un- 
dergraduate studies  in  agricultural  chemistry.  He 
earned  a PhD  in  food  science  from  Guelph  in  1989, 
held  a post-doctoral  position  in  the  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Food  Science  in  1991 
and  was  named  associate  professor  in  1996. 

When  Marangoni  first  left  Ecuador,  his  plan  was  to 
eventually  return  home  and  open  a food  manufactur- 
ing plant.  But  once  he  started  graduate  work  at 
Guelph,  one  thing  led  to  another,  he  says,  and  before 
he  knew  it,  he  was  a professor.  But  he  still  prefers  what 
he  calls  “the  South  American  way,”  which  he  de- 
scribes as  more  independent  and  individualistic  and 
less  structured  and  bureaucratic.  “Individuals  can 
make  more  of  a difference  there,”  he  says. 

Fluent  in  Spanish  and  German  and  able  to  speak  a bit  of 
French  and  Italian,  Marangoni  at  one  point  considered  study- 
ing languages.  He  finds  it  ironic  that  he  ended  up  a scientist  be- 
cause he  doesn’t  consider  himself  a good  logical,  linear  thinker 
and  he  gets  bored  with  details.  But  his  tendency  to  look  at  large 
patterns  holistically  was  exactly  what  inspired  his  big-picture 
thinking  in  his  research  into  fat  crystal  networks,  where  he  looks 
beyond  the  molecular  level  and  focuses  on  supramolecular 
structure.  In  fact,  he  sees  the  universe  much  like  the  fat  crystal 
networks  he  studies:  a structure  in  which  mass,  whether  nano- 
particles or  planets,  are  distributed  in  intricate  patterns.  Al- 
though he  finds  societal  and  bureaucratic  structure  restricting, 
he  admires  structure  in  nature  and  describes  fat  crystals  as 
“beautiful.” 

“Structure  is  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  complexity  of 
nature,”  he  says. 

Corie  Lok  is  a writer  in  the  Office  of  Research’s  Students  Pro- 
moting Awareness  of  Research  Knowledge  program. 


Career  Planning  Goes  Online 

New  Web  site  provides  comprehensive  framework  to  help  students  understand  how  to  go  about  their  own  career  development 


Career  Services  is  launching  a 
new  online,  interactive  career 
development  program  this  week  for 
U of  G students.  WorkNet  on 
Campus,  a collaborative  effort  of 
Career  Services  and  WorkNet  Inc.,  a 
private  Canadian  company  spe- 
cializing in  providing  Web-based 
career  planning  tools,  is  a 
comprehensive  Web  site  designed  to 
help  students  with  all  aspects  of  their 
career  development  and  manage- 
ment, from  self-assessment  to 
searching  for  work. 

The  site  is  highly  interactive,  giv- 
ing students  a chance  to  explore  per- 
sonal career  issues  in  depth  through 
more  than  100  tools  and  exercises, 
says  career  counsellor  Marshall 
Chanda,  who  worked  closely  widi 
WorkNet  Inc.  on  the  project.  Work- 
Net  Inc.  has  been  operating  a similar 


program  for  the  corporate  world  for 
several  years,  but  was  interested  in 
breaking  into  the  post-secondary 
education  market.  U of  G signed  on 
as  co-developer  of  the  new  site, 
which  involved  modifying  and  add- 
ing to  the  content  to  make  it  relevant 
to  students. 

On  the  site,  students  can  work 
their  way  through  five  main  modules 

— “Me  Inc.,”  "Researching,”  “As- 
sessing My  Career  Fit,”  “Taking  Ac- 
tion” and  “How  to  Find  Work.” 
These  modules  allow  students  to 
complete  a thorough  self- 
assessment;  learn  the  steps  involved 

— and  resources  available  — in  re- 
searching career  opportunities;  clar- 
ify a career  direction;  create  a career 
action  plan;  and  receive  structured 
help  with  marketing,  r£sum£s  and 
letters,  interviews,  job  offers  and 


even  the  first  90  days  in  a new  job.  To 
help  students  decide  what  area  they 
need  to  focus  on  most,  the  program 
helps  them  select  a path  through  the 
site  based  on  their  situation  and  cur- 
rent career-related  needs. 

Working  through  the  modules, 
students  develop  a comprehensive 
“profile,”  which  is  then  stored  in  a 
private  folder  area.  Chanda  stresses 
that  confidentiality  will  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  site  and  that 
only  the  student  user  can  access  his 
or  her  personal  and  private  informa- 
tion. 

He  also  stresses  that  students 
should  not  expect  the  site  to  tell  them 
what  to  do  with  their  lives.  “It  is  not  a 
predictive  tool.  Rather,  it  provides  a 
comprehensive  framework  to  help 
students  understand  how  to  go  about 
their  own  career  development.  It 


pulls  together  all  the  steps  and  stages 
involved  in  career  planning,  but  they 
have  to  be  the  ones  to  integrate  what 
they  learn  about  themselves  and  their 
career  goals  with  decisions  about 
how  to  reach  those  goals.  If  we  can 
get  students  actively  engaged  in  their 
own  career  planning  through  this 
Web  site,  we  will  have  accomplished 
what  we  set  out  to  do.” 

A focus  group  of  U of  G students 
had  a chance  to  try  out  the  site  and 
was  impressed  with  what  it  had  to  of- 
fer, says  Chanda.  Students  lauded  the 
site’s  comprehensiveness,  accessibil- 
ity, flexibility,  design  and  thought- 
provoking  content. 

Brenda  Whiteside,  associate 
vice-president  (student  affairs), 
lauds  WorkNet  on  Campus  as  a 
“great  collaborative  initiative  that 
will  allow  us  to  provide  an  exciting 


career  development  program  to  all 
our  students  free  of  charge.  It  will 
allow  them  to  do  their  own  personal 
career  development  at  a time  that  is 
most  convenient  for  them,  rather 
than  at  the  times  we  offer  sessions.” 
WorkNet  on  Campus,  which  is 
now  being  marketed  across  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  is  available 
free  to  all  current  students  regis- 
tered at  U of  G.  The  Web  site,  which 
can  be  accessed  through  the  Career 
Services  Web  site  at  www.ca- 
reerservices.uoguelph.ca,  will  be  of- 
ficially launched  Nov.  9 from  4 to 
5:30  p.m.  in  Room  103  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre.  This  event  is  open  to 
all  students,  faculty  and  staff  inter- 
ested in  learning  more  about  Work- 
Net  on  Campus  and  will  include  a 
live  demonstration  of  the  Web  site 
by  Career  Services  staff. 
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PROF.  JOHN  POWELL 
WILL  BE  MISSED  BY  ALL 

One  of  Guelph’s  truly  great  figures, 
John  Talbot  Powell,  died  last  week  at 
the  age  of  81.  Prof.  Powell  was  an 
innovative  coach  and  teacher,  pas- 
sionate about  the  human  body  and 
its  motion.  He  loved  dance  and  fig- 
ure skating,  where  athleticism  com- 
bines with  art.  He  was,  among  other 
achievements,  an  accomplished 
Olympic  coach  and  continued  to 
actively  work  with  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  throughout  his 
career. 

He  also  developed  unique  low- 
impact  fitness  and  rehabilitation  ex- 
ercise programs.  We  worked  to- 
gether on  a video  of  his  back 
rehabilitation  exercises,  an  effective 
workout  program  for  low-grade 
back  pain.  He  was  a wonderful,  sup- 
portive, enthusiastic  friend. 

John  Powell,  a caring,  spectacu- 
larly creative  man  whose  passion  and 
boundless  good  humour  healed  so 
many,  will  be  missed  by  everyone 
who  knew  him. 

Brent  Mersey 
Kitchener 

FULL  INFLATION 
PROTECTION  STILL 
LACKING  FOR  SOME 

On  the  page  2 story  in  the  Oct.  1 1 
issue  of  @Guelph,  we  read  the  sub- 
head “Pension  Plan  Enhancements 
Will  Protect  Retirees  From  Infla- 
tion.” Nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
leading in  the  case  of  former 
employees  whose  retirement  years 
include  part  or  all  of  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1984  to  1991.  For  all  these 
years,  the  University  has  not  yet 
granted  the  annual  two-per-cent  ad 
hoc  inflation  compensation  adjust- 
ments. 


Yet  in  this  issue,  we  can  read 
about  the  “tremendous  performance 
of  the  pension  plans.”  And  so  “the 
University  has  had  a contribution 
holiday  for  almost  five  years,”  and 
also  “the  employee  contribution 
holiday  would  be  a great  way  of  help- 
ing out  existing  employees.”  All 
readers  should  contrast  these  state- 
ments with  the  Universit/ s refusal 
to  provide  full  inflation  protection 
for  the  years  between  1 984  and  1991. 

Employees  who  retired  before 
1984  are  now  in  their  80s,  and  their 
pension  shortfall,  because  of  lack  of 
full  inflation  protection,  is  about  20 
per  cent.  Yet  this  article  includes  the 
statement  that  the  University  “con- 
sistently supported  ad  hoc  inflation 
adjustments  as  a high  priority.” 

Moreover,  @Guelph  reports  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Pen- 
sions and  Benefits  (ACPB)  “wanted 
to  ensure  a balance  was  maintained 
for  retired  employees”  and  wished  to 
“protect  retirees  from  inflation.” 
What  can  readers  infer  from  the  con- 
trast between  these  statements  and 
the  pension  realities  for  80-year- 
olds?  That  the  University  and  the 
ACPB  have  forgotten  their  case  in  a 
show  of  moral  turpitude?  Perhaps 
the  ACPB  can  provide  an  answer, 
please? 

Another  example  of  meanness 
was  reported  by  @Guelph.  The  ad 
hoc  pension  adjustment  for  inflation 
for  1998/99  was  a mere  one  per  cent, 
but  the  University  turned  it  down. 
Now  a year  later  ‘ — and  using  the 
ample  funds  described  in  @Guelph 
— the  University  will  begin  to  pro- 
vide one-half  of  one  per  cent  only! 

I am  speechless. 

Prof.  Peter  EgelstafF 
Former  chair,  UGRA 
Pension  Committee 


FOOD  FOR THOUGHT 

The  following  excerpt  from  The  Fed- 
eralist Digest,  Oct.  20,  2000, 

http://www.thefed.com,  is  offered  as 
food  for  thought  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  believe  (or  want  to 
believe,  as  I do)  that  academic  free- 
dom is  alive  in  the  ivory  tower.  I sin- 
cerely hope  this  would  not  happen  at 
Guelph. 

“A  tenured  professor  from  the 
sociology  department  at  Bowling 
Green  State  University  in  Ohio  re- 
signed under  protest  because  his  de- 
partment would  not  let  him  conduct 
a course  on  ‘Political  Correctness.’ 
Prof.  Richard  Zeller  was  chastized  by 
the  director  of  BGSU’s  women’s 
studies  department,  Ms.  Kathleen 
Dixon,  who  said:  ‘We  forbid  any 
course  that  says  we  restrict  free 
speech.’  We  suggest  you  read  her 
words  several  times  to  appreciate 
their  full  implication!” 

Prof.  Art  Hill 
Department  of  Food  Science 

GUELPH  CITY  BAND 
ALIVE  AND  KICKING 

It’s  great  to  hear  that  the  School  of 
Fine  Art  and  Music  is  offering  a 
one-time  research  project  course 
about  Guelph’s  local  musical  history 
( @Guelph , Oct.  25).  Quite  often, 
people  seem  to  forget  about  the  rich 
and  varied  history  of  their  own  com- 
munities when  they  embark  on  aca- 
demic study,  sO  this  course  is  a great 
way  to  open  people’s  eyes  to 
Guelph’s  own  rich  musical  history. 

In  the  @Guelph  article,  it’s  men- 
tioned that  band  leader  William 
Philp  “directed  the  Guelph  Musical 
Society  Band,  which  began  as  a city 
band  in  1880  and  was  renamed  in 
1898.”  This  is  not  quite  correct.  The 
Guelph  City  Band  was  founded  in 


1878  as  the  result  of  a request  made 
to  city  council  by  ratepayers,  Philp 
and  many  other  prominent  citizens. 
The  band  was  renamed  the  Guelph 
Musical  Society  Band  in  1898  and 
kept  that  name  until  1965,  when  the 
Guelph  Musical  Society  dissolved. 
The  band  was  then  renamed  the 
Guelph  Concert  Band  and  continues 
under  that  name  to  this  day. 

The  Guelph  Concert  Band  is 
Guelph’s  official  non-profit  com- 
munity band.  We  are  a 
professional-level  ensemble  com- 
prising 55  volunteer  musicians  from 
all  walks  of  life,  including  many  fac- 
ulty and  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity. During  the  summer,  we 
perform  at  Riverside  Park  as  part  of 
our  free  Sunday  night  concert  series, 
and  we  can  be  heard  regularly  at  civic 
functions  and  in  many  of  Guelph’s 
concert  halls.  We  have  a major 
Christmas  concert  coming  up  Dec.  3 
and  will  perform  at  the  River  Run 
Centre  March  18.  Further  informa- 
tion about  the  band  can  be  found  on 
our  Web  site  at  www.concert- 
band.guelph.on.ca. 

Guelph’s  city  band  is  not  just 
something  to  be  found  among  the 
annals  of  local  history  — it  is  very 
much  alive  and  kicking! 

Graham  Nasby 
Engineering  student 
and  concertmaster, 
Guelph  Concert  Band 

HAVE  A BREAK  TODAY 

No,  I don’t  always  take  a coffee 
break.  I know  some  union  members 
may  be  shaking  their  finger  at  that 
statement.  Don’t  get  me  wrong,  I 
always  encourage  others  to  take 
breaks,  as  I try  to  do,  because  I really 
believe  they  produce  a healthy  work 
environment  and  actually  contrib- 
ute to  higher  productivity  on  the  job. 


You  don’t  need  to  drink  coffee  to 
take  a coffee  break.  Perhaps  we 
should  call  it  “change-your-pace 
break”  because  that’s  what  it’s  all 
about,  and  why  not  treat  your  body 
to  some  much-needed  fluids  while 
you’re  at  it? 

I recently  had  the  privilege  of 
working  for  a few  months  in  a labo- 
ratory at  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada.  I immediately  accepted  the 
invitation  to  a change-your-pace 
break.  The  fact  that  the  staff  met  out 
in  the  open  at  the  end  of  a corridor 
was  in  itself  an  invitation  to  join  in. 

I was  an  observer  for  only  the  first 
five  minutes.  I learned  quickly  that 
“things"  happen  during  breaks.  New 
caretakers  or  mechanics  are  found. 
New  methods  of  attacking  problems 
encountered  in  the  lab  are  suggested. 
One’s  political  knowledge  becomes 
more  acute.  Whether  you  interact  in 
conversations  or  whether  you’re  an 
observer,  you  will  return  to  your 
work  with  your  senses  a bit  keener. 

I’ve  found  that  when  coffee 
groups  get  too  big,  they  eventually 
break  off  into  smaller  ones.  And  per- 
haps that’s  better.  If  you  find  a good 
group  as  I did  at  AAFC,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  break  offered.  This  eclec- 
tic group  consisted  of  a secretary, 
researchers,  a clerk,  a mechanic  and 
technical  assistants,  and  all  helped  to 
change  the  pace.  I always  returned  to 
work  having  learned  something, 
even  if  it  was  just  to  hone  my  skills  as 
a debater. 

You  don’t  really  need  to  have  cof- 
fee, but  you  should  try  to  “change 
your  pace”  at  least  once  a day  and 
more  often  if  you  get  sluggish.  If  you 
should  come  across  a stimulating 
coffee  group,  as  I did,  take  your 
break.  Your  mind  will  be  better  for 
it! 

Francie  Niekamp 
Department  of  Food  Science 
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Sharing  the  Waters 


Rural  planning  study  aims  to  develop  self-sustaining  community  models  to  help  manage  river  corridors  of  exceptional  quality 


Getting  property  owners  and 
weekend  leisure  enthusiasts  to 
manage  and  share  their  portions  of 
southern  Ontario’s  scenic  water- 
ways is  an  ongoing  research  project 
of  Prof.  John  FitzGibbon,  director  of 
the  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  and  PhD  student 
Ryan  Plummer. 

“Exceptional  Waters”  is  the  name 
of  the  interactive  study  being  pitched 
to  local  communities  and  citizens 
bordering  three  increasingly 
crowded  rivers:  the  Grand,  Maitland 
and  Saugeen. 

“Property  in  southern  Ontario  is 
in  incredible  demand,”  says  FitzGib- 
bon. “The  Muskoka  region  and  the 
Great  Lakes  are  full,  so  people  are  in- 
creasingly looking  to  river  corridors 
for  recreational  uses  and  for  real  es- 
tate. ‘Exceptional  Waters’  is  looking 
at  developing  self-sustaining  com- 
munity models  that  can  manage  cor- 
ridors of  exceptional  quality,  so  the 
community  can  use  them  for  recrea- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  promot- 
ing sustainability  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  landowners,  many  of  whom 
own  the  land  up  to  the  river  itself.” 
FitzGibbon  has  found  that  issues 
vary  from  river  to  river.  On  the  lower 


Grand,  some  residents,  canoeists  and 
hikers  would  like  to  limit  or  detour 
power  boats  that  speed  up  and  down 
a 150-foot-wide  stretch  of  the  water- 
way. 

“On  some  days,  we  tracked  36 
boats  passing  in  one  hour,”  he  says. 

FitzGibbon  says  property  rights 
need  to  be  balanced  against  the  de- 
sire of  people  who  want  to  use  the 
rivers  and  watersheds  for  fishing, 
hiking  and  swimming.  His  long- 
term interest  is  how  public  use  and 
private  property  issues  can  be  re- 
solved to  the  benefit  of  both  sides,  an 
arrangement  that  will  need  an  attitu- 
dinal  shift. 

“Both  the  community  and  prop- 
erty holders  can  keep  control  and 
have  access  to  these  wonderful  re- 
sources, but  to  do  this,  we  need  firm 
codes  of  conduct  respected  by  all 
parties,  as  they  have  in  Europe,  and 
we  need  stakeholders  from  all  sides 
coming  together  to  make  it  happen.” 

With  this  in  mind,  the  research- 
ers sought  the  communities’  input  in 
deciding  how  challenges  could  best 
be  addressed. 

“The  community  and  its  interests 
guided  the  process  in  each  of  these 
sites,”  says  Plummer,  who  while  still 


at  U of  G,  has  also  taken  on  a lecturer 
position  at  Brock  University.  “They 
decided  what  was  done,  how  it  was 
done  and  who  did  it.” 

The  research  program,  which  be- 
gan in  1998  and  wraps  up  next  June, 
has  included  public  meetings  and 
consultations,  interviews  with  stake- 
holders and  property  owners,  and 
community  meetings  held  right  in 
the  homes  of  landowners.  One 
phase,  conducted  this  summer,  had 
the  research  team  design  and  imple- 
ment a survey  to  find  out  how  the 
rivers  are  being  used  and  the  user 
characteristics.  In  addition,  the  re- 
searchers undertook  some  water- 
quality  testing  and  environmental 
and  economic  impact  assessments. 

Other  issues  being  addressed  by 
“Exceptional  Waters”  include  wild- 
life and  fish  habitat  destruction,  pol- 
lution and  water  quality,  farm 
runoff,  erosion  from  passing  boats, 
and  preservation  of  nearby  historical 
sites. 

Next,  the  research  team  will  take 
its  findings  back  to  the  communities 
affected. 

Three  rivers  are  part  of  the  pro- 
gram — the  Grand  (Paris  to  Brant- 
ford and  Brantford  to  Caledonia), 


Maitland  (Auburn  to  Goderich)  and 
Saugeen  (Durham  to  Walkerton). 
Each  watershed  is  distinct,  so 
FitzGibbon  and  his  team  have  estab- 
lished pilot  sites  at  each.  With  the  in- 
formation and  findings  gathered, 
they  will  set  up  talking  points  be- 
tween the  disparate  stakeholders, 
then  exit  to  allow  the  appropriate  or- 
ganizations and  communities  to 
manage  the  process  themselves,  leav- 
ing them  with  customized  work- 
shops and  workbooks  to  successfully 
implement  “Exceptional  Waters.” 
From  there,  the  researchers  will 
examine  how  communities  become 
self-sustaining  in  managing  their 
waterways.  The  goal  is  for  FitzGib- 
bon and  his  colleagues  to  be  able  to 
generalize  the  model  for  groups  in 


other  parts  of  Ontario  that  are  look- 
ing at  self-sustaining  systems  of  their 
own. 

For  his  dissertation,  Plummer  is 
examining  community-based  re- 
source management  systems.  Twelve 
graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents also  participated  in  the  project 
this  summer,  and  FitzGibbon  and 
Prof.  Kimberly  Rollins,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business,  are  con- 
ducting resource  economics  re- 
search as  part  of  the  overall  program. 

The  project  is  funded  by  Fly  Fish- 
ing Canada,  the  Izaak  Walton  Fly 
Fishing  Club,  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  and  several 
municipal  councils  and  conservation 
authorities. 


BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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PhD  Has  Unique  Strengths 

Continued  from  page  1 


Lecture  Series 
Launched  in  CBS 


Designed  to  produce  highly  mar- 
ketable PhDs,  the  program  concen- 
trates on  areas  that  aren't  covered  in 
traditional  English  doctoral  pro- 
grams. The  four  fields  of  specializa- 
tion are  Canadian  studies,  early 
modern  studies,  post-colonial  stud- 
ies, and  studies  in  gender  and  genre. 

"You  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
find  another  university  in  the  coun- 
try that  can  match  the  strengths  of 
this  program,”  says  Fischlin,  who 
will  teach  a course  in  Shakespearean 


undergraduate  teaching  both  within 
the  Department  of  Zoology  and 
across  the  University.  He  was  also 
commended  for  his  dedication  to  his 
students,  his  ability  to  explain  diffi- 
cult material  and  his  willingness  to 
help  students  who  are  having  prob- 
lems. 

Wrote  one  student  nominator: 
“Through  a combination  of  formal 
presentation,  gentle  cajolery  and  re- 
strained humour,  he  has  made  even 
the  most  computer-fearful  students 
comfortable.” 

Gibbins  was  honoured  for  his 
many  years  of  dedication  to  the  pur- 


adaptation  that  blends  all  core  areas. 
“It  will  not  be  just  another  PhD  in 
English.  It  will  attract  top-notch  stu- 
dents and  be  competitive  in  the  cur- 
rent academic  market.  The  areas  of 
specialization  are  unique.” 

Although  students  may  focus  on 
either  literary  or  theatre  studies,  the 
special  opportunity  provided  by  this 
program  is  its  contribution  to  the 
evolution  of  interdisciplinary  work 
in  the  humanities,  he  says. 

“The  program  will  serve  students 


suit  of  scholarship  in  teaching  and 
program  design.  During  his  33  years 
at  Guelph,  he  was  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  curriculum  and  edu- 
cational policy  at  the  departmental, 
program  and  University  levels  and 
served  as  chair  of  the  Board  of  Un- 
dergraduate Studies  from  1983  to 
1985,  in  1987  and  from  1994  to 
1 997.  One  of  the  University’s  — and 
Canada's  — most  highly  regarded 
teachers,  he  earned  a 1985  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  Award,  the  1985  CBS 
Award  for  Teaching  Excellence  and 
a 1987  3M  Teaching  Fellowship. 


well  in  a job  market  that  now  rarely 
looks  for  narrow  specialization  or 
coverage  of  a single  field  but  rewards 
interdisciplinarity,  breadth,  flexibil- 
ity and  the  capacity  for  wide-ranging 
and  sophisticated  cultural  analysis.” 

The  briefing  paper  describing  the 
program  states  that  in  addition  to 
preparing  students  for  academic  ca- 
reers, the  new  program  will  “guide 
candidates  in  adapting  their  skills  to 
a variety  of  non-academic  careers  in 
areas  such  as  multimedia  research 
technologies  and  computer  applica- 
tions, publishing,  journalism,  arts 
and  performance  administration, 
government,  social  services  and 
law.” 

With  the  launch  of  this  program, 
Guelph  and  Laurier  join  three  other 
Canadian  universities  that  offer  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  undertake 
doctoral  work  in  theatre  studies 
within  a specialized  program:  the 
University  of  British  Columbia,  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Victoria. 

Beginning  next  fall,  the  program 
will  admit  up  to  three  students  a 
year,  reaching  a complement  of  12 
by  year  four. 

The  last  PhD  program  approved 
for  U of  G prior  to  the  new  joint  doc- 
torate with  Laurier  was  in  rural  stud- 
ies in  1997. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


The  Ann  Oaks  Lectures  in  the 
Biological  Sciences  will  be 
launched  this  month  with  two  talks 
by  Bob  Buchanan,  a faculty  member 
in  the  department  of  plant  and 
microbial  biology  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley. 

On  Nov.  15  at  4:30  p.m.,  Bucha- 
nan will  discuss  “The  Trail  From 
Discovery  of  the  Function  of  a Mole- 
cule to  Technologies  and  Products: 
A Personal  Account.”  A reception 
will  precede  the  lecture  at  4 p.m.  On 
Nov.  16  at  3:15  p.m.,  the  topic  is 
“Thioredoxin:  Role  in  Seed  Germi- 
nation and  Applications  in  Nutri- 
tion and  Medicine.”  Both  talks  will 
be  held  in  Room  1307  of  the  Thorn- 
brough  Building. 

Buchanan  studies  regulatory 
mechanisms  in  seed  germination 
and  bioremediation  of  toxic  metals. 
A member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Science  and  a fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  he  has 
won  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Special  Creativity  Award  and 
the  Kettering  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Photosynthesis. 

The  series  is  named  for  retired 
adjunct  botany  professor  Ann  Oaks, 
who  last  year  donated  money  to  the 
College  of  Biological  Science  to  fund 
an  endowment  for  biology  lectures 


to  be  held  every  two  years  at  Guelph. 

“I  think  seminars  are  important 
for  graduate  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents, especially  if  you  can  get 
prominent  people  from  outside,” 
says  Oaks.  “In  the  current  economic 
climate,  it’s  difficult  to  find  money 
to  bring  in  outside  speakers.” 

For  more  information  or  to  ar- 
range a meeting  with  Buchanan,  call 
Toni  Pellizzari  in  the  CBS  dean’s  of- 
fice at  Ext.  3343. 

Forums 
Focus  on 
Students 

Student  Affairs  is  hosting  a 
series  of  informal  open  forums 
on  student  affairs  issues  this 
semester. 

Next  up  in  the  series  is  a panel 
and  round-table  discussion  of  “The 
Emotional  Climate  of  Students” 
Nov.  15  from  11:30  a.m.  to  12:30 
p.m.  in  the  Whippletree  on  Level  4 
of  the  University  Centre. 

The  discussion  will  be  moder- 
ated by  Bruno  Mancini,  director  of 
Counselling  Services. 


Faculty  Honoured 

Continued  from  page  1 


LAST  CALL! 


UNIVERSITY 

^GUELPH 


Submit  registration  forms  & project/idea  proposals  NOW  for 


Soybean  Opportunities  for  Youth 

www.uoguelph.ca/research/projectsoy 

An  opportunity  for  you  to  earn  up  to 


Final  Project  Deadline:  March  23rd,  2001 


| Your  task:  To  develop  new  projects  and/or  marketing  strategies  | 

for  Ontario  soybeans. 

Registration  forms  available  in  Room  213  Reynolds  Building 


REGISTRATION  DEADLINE:  NOV.  17th, 


CASH  REWARDS  will  be  presented  for  1st,  2nd  & 3rd  place  entries  in 
both  graduate/undergraduate  and  diploma  categories. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Mirjana  Vrbaski,  824-4120,  Ext.  2667;  e-mail:  mirjana@research.uoguelph.ca 
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FOR  RENT 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  in 
great  location,  non-smokers,  avail- 
able immediately,  $1,200  a month 
inclusive,  362-8961  or  send  e-mail 
to  trosenda@uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  Imperial  Road  South  area,  sepa- 
rate entrance,  refrigerator,  stove  and 
some  furniture  included,  parking 
for  one  car,  available  immediately, 
no  pets,  $600  a month  inclusive, 
766-9995. 


Spare  bedroom  in  home  of  U of  G 
retiree,  suitable  for  one  or  two  peo- 
ple, includes  bath  with  shower  and 
use  of  modern  bungalow,  kitchen 
facilities  and  garage,  843-3559. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  heritage 
house  close  to  campus,  two  baths, 
available  Jan.  1 to  May  15,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  824-9203  or  send 
e-mail  to  ncarson@uoguelph.ca. 


FOR  SALE 


PlayStation  2,  best  offer,  send  e-mail 
to  btrembla@uoguelph.ca. 


Yamaha  student-model  clarinet, 
new  pads,  excellent  condition; 
Yamaha  professional-model  alto 
and  soprano  saxophones,  mint  con- 
dition, hardly  used,  prices  negotia- 
ble, 822-1394. 


Happy  clown  dollies,  Mollie,  Ext. 
6760,  or  Charity,  856-4049. 


Two  two-drawer  letter-size  filing 
cabinets,  one  black,  one  beige,  with 
frames  and  hanging  folders;  cart 
with  casters  for  filing  cabinet, 
837-9325  or  send  e-mail  to 
evdave@sympatico.ca. 


WANTED 


Clear  plastic  stand-up  desktop  sign 
holders,  four  by  sue  inches,  Ext.  2965. 


Grad  student  needs  room  to  accom- 
modate two  women  from  Jan.  8 to 
March  9,  send  e-mail  to  patricia@ 
snowhite.cis.uoguelph.ca. 


House  and  cat  sitter  from  Dec.  12  to 
Jan.  3 in  old  University  area,  821- 
2133. 


AVAILABLE 


Free  room  with  private  bath  and  use 
of  kitchen  in  Water  Street  area  in 
exchange  for  occasional  compan- 
ionship with  quiet,  independent, 
older  disabled  woman  who  would 
like  someone  in  the  house,  responsi- 
bilities and  payment  to  be  arranged, 
824-3174  or  822-9106  before  9 p.m. 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to  Igra- 
ham@exec.  admin,  uoguelph.ca. 


Royal  City  Musical  Productions,  Inc. 


PROUDLY  PRESENTS 


m]EjbTM]E, 

st  tom 


Music  and  Lyrics  by  Book  by 

Hod*  Martin  and  RaijhBlane  Hot  Whkhxr 

Director 

Tim  Obertnlztr 

Musical  Director  Choreographer 

Anne  Monkhouse  producer  Patricia  McLeod 
Richard  Vollans 

November  16,  17,  18*  & 19*,  2000 

Curtain  at  8:00  pm  ‘Curtain  At  2:00  rM  A 8i00  pm  : Curtain  at  2j00  ni  only 

Call  (519)-763-3000 

or  visit  the  River  Run  Centre  Bo*  Office  al35  Woolwich  St,  Gnelph 

Produced  by  special  arrangement  with  Tanu-Witmnrk  Music  Library 


wentworth 


FINANCIAL  SERVICES  INC. 

|.  Martin  Van  Dam 

52  Waverly  Drive 
Guelph,  ON  N1E  6C8 
Phone:  (51 9)  836-0462 
Toll  Free:1-800-463-5386 

RETIREMENT  and 
FINANCIAL  PLANNING 
RETIREMENT  OPTIONS 
RRSPS  • INVESTMENTS 
MUTUAL  FUNDS 
TERM  DEPOSITS 


“ ™ Gateway 

BUSINESS 


Abacus  Computers  is  proud  to  present  the  power  and  versatility  of  the  Gateway 
lineup  to  the  Guelph  area.  With  the  ability  to  choose  from  hundreds  of  software 
and  peripheral  products,  Gateway  is  sure  to  be  able  to  meet  your  requirements 
Call  us  today  to  have  one  of  our  Gateway  specialist  help  you  personalize  your 
system  or  go  to  www.gateway.com/ca  and  configure  your  own  Gateway  system 
and  then  call  us  at  519-837-1350! 


iillcJ^putcu 

Your  source  in  Guelph  and  surrounding  area  for 
Gateway  products,  peripherals  and  software 

485  Silvercreek  Parkway  North,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  7K5 
(519)  837-1350  www.abacuspc.on.ca 


(5* 

Canadian  Family 

Acupuncture  Care  Centre 


ii 


Chinese  Medicine 
& Acupundure 
Specialist 


Chinese  Medcine 
& Acupuncture 
Specialist,  B.Sc. 


15  Surrey  St.  West,  Unit  3A 
Guelph,  ON  N1H  3R3 
Phone:  (519)  763-6340 
Fax:  (519)  763-9047 


When  You're  not  away... 


HOUSESITTING.  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
r^Old-Fashioned  Cleaning^ 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


*r'  W* 

— GOURRIET  MARKET 


Fresh  from  our  kitchen . . . 

HOT  TAKE-OUT  SUPPERS 

• Turkey  Breast  Parmesan 
• Garlic  & Parmesan  Mashed  Potatoes 
• Glazed  Canots  & Cashews 
• Storemade  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 

“Fast  food  goo*  gourmet” 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Frl.  9-8 

Sat.  9-6 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


illlfc. 


toMMln 


a deliciously  black  comedy 
about  a seif-pitying  misanthrope  who 
decides  to  assist  at  (and  possibly  just 
assist)  the  death  of  an  elderly  aunt. 
features  I tn) ci  Campion  S Stephen  Woodjctts 


dbsicnbr  Allan  Wilber 


Synge's  1907  comic  masterpiece  | 


N 


A poor,  frightened  man  is  Seized  Upon 
as  3 hero  by  a hero-starved  community  in  the 
west  of  Ireland  because  he  claims  to  have  thrown  off 
parental  oppression  by  murdering  his  “Da." 
with  Neil  Barclay,  lan  D cabin,  William  Plskrr, 

Melissa  Good,  Kim  Henman,  Krista  Jatkson,  David  Kirby, 
Brie  Wool  ft,  Carolyn  Campbell,  Matt  Lancaster, 

Melissa  Mae  Lloyd 

dbsicnbr  Dennis  Horn  ■ lighting  Rente  Brode 
director  Douglas  Beattie 


All  tickets 
on  sale  now! 

Single  tickets  $28-18 

Run  Centre 
for  two  fascinating 


by  Vancouver  playwright 

Morris  Panych 

with  special  guest  director 

Martha  Henry 


Save 

River  Run  Centre 

1 Performances  in  the  intimate  Co-operators  Hall  at 
^ the  River  Run  Centre,  35  Woolwich  St,  Guelph 

10% 

l £££!,  The  new  Bookshelf 

srurocm  0oo|nlore  of*  - Courtyard  Clnrma  - tBjf  • Billiard, 

on  a 2 play 
package! 

ORDER  YOUR  TICKETS  BY  CALLING  1 

519-763-3000  | 
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ARBORETUM 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  presents  the 
dinner-theatre  comedy  Touch  and 
Goby  Derek  Benfield  Saturdays  until 
Dec.  16.  Doors  open  at  6 p.m.; 
showtime  is  8 p.m.  Tickets  are  $49 
and  are  available  at  Ext.  4110. 


The  Arboretum  Auxiliary  presents 
The  Tin  Soldier , a children’s  theatre 
production  by  William  Orlowski 
Tap  Dance  Projects,  Nov.  21  at  6:30 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $5. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
hosts  its  20th  annual  Framed  Art 
Auction  Party  Nov.  11,  beginning  at 
6:30  p.m.  Tickets  are  $35  and  are 
available  at  the  art  centre. 


Opening  Nov.  22  at  the  art  centre  are 
the  exhibitions  “Tim  Jocelyn  and 
ChromaZone:  New  Acquisitions,” 
“Celebrating  a Vision:  30  Years  of 
Collecting  Photographs  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada"  and 
“Marion  Manning:  Tracking 

Dawn.”  An  opening  reception  for 
the  exhibitions  begins  at  7:30  p.m. 


COLLOQUIUM 


The  Centre  for  Cultural  Studies 
hosts  a one-day  colloquium  on 
“Cultural  Memory:  Communities, 
Violence,  Justice”  Nov.  10  from  9:45 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the  Whippletree. 


CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  con- 
tinue Nov.  9 with  Jacob  Heringman 
performing  on  renaissance  lute  and 
Nov.  16  with  the  U of  G Early  Music 
Ensemble,  conducted  by  Larry  Beck- 
with. On  Nov.  23,  John  Goddard 
conducts  the  U of  G Concert  Winds. 
The  concerts  are  in  MacKinnon  107. 
Admission  is  free,  but  donations  are 
welcome. 


The  U of  G Concert  Winds  perform 
Nov.  15  at  5:30  p.m.  in  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  courtyard. 


The  Arbor  Oak  Trio  presents  “A 
French  Bouquet”  featuring  works  by 
Couperin,  Marais  and  Rameau  Nov. 
17  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre.  Tickets  are  $10 
and  $6. 


NOTICES 


Fair  November,  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion and  sale  of  fine  Canadian  crafts, 
runs  Nov.  16  to  19  in  the  University 
Centre.  Hours  are  10  a.m.  to  9 p.m. 
Nov.  16  and  17,  10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Nov.  18  and  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Nov. 
19.  Admission  is  free. 


As  part  of  its  United  Way  fund- 
raising efforts,  the  Health  and  Per- 
formance Centre  is  hosting  a session 
on  healthy  eating  Nov.  22  at  4:30 
p.m.  in  Powell  207.  Jen  Sygo  will  lead 
the  session,  which  will  include  nutri- 


MVF. NTS 


tion  tips,  taste  testing  of  recipes  and 
prizes.  A donation  of  $5  to  the 
United  Way  would  be  appreciated. 
To  sign  up  for  the  session  or  for 
more  information,  call  767-5011. 


“Quality  Time  With  Children”  is  the 
focus  of  a free  discussion  presented 
by  the  U of  G Child-Care  and  Learn- 
ing Centre  Nov.  22  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
centre.  Facilitator  is  Elizabeth  van 
Ryn,  a preschool  consultant  and 
family  therapist  with  the  Guelph 
Community  Mental  Health  Clinic 
and  the  Preschool  Assessment  Con- 
sultation Service.  To  attend,  RSVP 
by  Nov.  17  to  Alison  Kyba  at  Ext. 
2682. 


The  University  Club  is  hosting  the 
exhibition  “Fruition”  Nov.  12  to 
Dec.  15.  It  features  horticulturally 
inspired  works  from  the  Fred  Janson 
collection.  Janson  was  a Guelph  stu- 
dent in  the  1950s  who  collected 
many  artworks  and  antiquarian 
books.  An  opening  reception  for  the 
exhibition  is  slated  for  Nov.  12  from 
noon  to  5 p.m. 


The  Guelph  Open  Wrestling  Tour- 
nament and  Alumni  and  Friends 
Banquet  will  be  held  Jan.  20,  2001. 
For  more  information,  call  Doug 
Cox  at  Ext.  3405  or  send  e-mail  to 
dcox@uoguelph.ca. 


The  Canadian  Bureau  for  Interna- 
tional Education  has  launched  two 
new  grant  programs  to  support 
innovative  work  by  member  institu- 
tions and  prospective  international 
learners  within  them.  The  deadline 
for  applications  is  Dec.  1.  For  more 
details,  visit  the  Web  site  www.cbie. 
ca. 


The  Biomechanics  Lab  in  the 
Department  of  Human  Biology  and 
Nutritional  Sciences  is  recruiting 
two  groups  of  subjects  for  a study  on 
the  ergonomics  of  sitting.  All  sub- 
jects must  be  between  25  and  45  and 
must  spend  at  least  half  their  work- 
day seated  at  a computer  worksta- 
tion. Candidates  for  Group  1 must 
have  experienced  low  back  pain 
associated  with  their  work  for  at  least 
six  weeks.  Candidates  for  Group  2 
must  have  experienced  no  ongoing 
low  back  pain  for  at  least  12  months. 
To  participate  or  to  obtain  more 
information,  call  Ami  Salewytsch  at 
Ext.  6897  or  send  e-mail  to 
ami_skier@msn.com. 


The  Christian  Farmers’  Federation 
of  Ontario  will  hold  its  annual  con- 
vention Nov.  30  and  Dec.  1 at  the 
Quality  Inn  in  Woodstock.  This 
year’s  theme  is  “Turning  the  Corner: 
Reality  Check  for  Ontario  Agricul- 
ture.” For  registration  information, 
call  837-1620,  send  e-mail  to  cffo- 
mail@christianfarmers.org  or  visit 
the  Web  site  www.christianfarm- 
ers.org. 


The  Nutraceutical  Alliance  and  the 
Equine  Research  Centre  present  a 
colloquium  on  “Advancements  in 
Natural  Products”  Dec.  8 and  9 at 


the  OMAFRA  building.  For  infor- 
mation, call  Wendy  Pearson  or 
Sharon  Wootton  at  837-0061. 


Members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity are  invited  to  attend  a spiritual 
retreat  Nov.  18  at  Speedside  United 
Church.  The  day  will  include  wor- 
ship, meditation,  gentle  yoga,  group 
reflection  and  solo  silent  time.  There 
is  no  cost,  and  carpooling  is  avail- 
able. To  register,  call  Rev.  Lucy  Reid 
of  Campus  Muli-Faith  Resources  at 
Ext.  2390  or  send  e-mail  to  lreid@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


READING 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  French-Canadian 
poet  Louise  Warren  reading  from 
her  works  Nov.  13  at  12:30  p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  226. 


SEMINARS 


The  biochemistry  seminar  series 
continues  Nov.  9 with  M.Sc.  student 
Patti  Solbeck,  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry, discussing  “Determina- 
tion of  Dietary  2-Amino-l-Methyl- 
6-Phenylimidazo[4,5-b]-Pyridine 
(PhIP)  and  Its  Metabolites  in 
Human  Breast  Milk  and  Urine  as  a 
Biomarker  of  Exposure”  at  11:30 
a.m.  in  MacNaughton  222. 


“Modified  Likelihood  Ratio  Test  for 
Finite  Mixture  Models”  is  the  topic 
of  Jiahua  Chen  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  Nov.  9 in  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  Statistics  semi- 
nar series.  On  Nov.  16,  Peter  Song  of 
York  University  examines  “MCMC 
Algorithm  for  Discrete  Dynamic 
Regression  Models.”  The  seminars 
begin  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
121. 


“Protein  Folding  in  Osmolyte  Accu- 
mulating Organisms:  The  Medium 
is  the  Message”  is  the  focus  of  Wayne 
Bolen  of  the  University  of  Texas  in 
the  biophysics  interdepartmental 
group  seminar  Nov.  10  at  10:30  a.m. 
in  Axelrod  337. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology’s 
graduate  student  seminars  continue 
with  Anne  Paiment  discussing 
“Toxoplasma gondii:  From  Virulence 
to  Mind  Control”  Nov.  10  and  Neil 
Blackburn  examining  “Lytic 
Transglycosylase  B Activity:  Pepti- 
doglycan  Lyases  From  Pseudomonas 
aeruginosa  PA01”  Nov.  17.  The 
seminars  begin  at  noon  in  Food  Sci- 
ence 128. 


The  Department  of  Economics  visit- 
ing speaker  series  continues  with 
Quan  Wen  of  the  University  of 
Windsor  examining  “Repeated 
Sequential  Games  and  Repeated 
Games  With  Asynchronous  Moves” 
Nov.  10  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
234. 


The  final  session  in  the  Canada- 
South  Africa  fall  speaker  series  is 
Nov.  1 1 at  6 p.m.  in  UC  103.  Histo- 
rian Peter  Henshaw,  an  adjunct  pro- 


fessor at  Queen’s  University,  will 
discuss  Canada  and  South  Africa  at 
the  United  Nations. 


The  departments  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  and  Microbiology  pre- 
sent University  of  Alberta  chemist 
David  Bundle  discussing  “Multiva- 
lent Carbohydrate  Ligands  That 
Neutralize  Shiga-Like  Toxin”  Nov. 
14  at  3:15  p.m.  in  MacNaughton 
121. 


The  Axelrod  Institute  of  Ichthyol- 
ogy’s seminar  series  continues  Nov. 
14  with  graduate  student  John 
Holms  discussing  “Listening  for 
Data”  and  Nov.  21  with  graduate 
student  Nicole  Weber  on  “The  Dun- 
ville  Fishway:  Banging  Heads 

Against  a Wall(Eye).”  The  seminars 
begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


“Dating  Prehistoric  Humans:  Some 
New  Nuclear  Methods”  is  the  focus 
of  Henry  Schwarcz  of  McMaster 
University  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  seminar  series  Nov.  14  at  4 
p.m.  in  MacNaughton  113.  On  Nov. 
21,  the  Guelph- Waterloo  Physics 
Institute  and  the  Guelph-Waterloo 
Centre  for  Graduate  Work  in  Chem- 
istry and  Biochemistry  present  “A 
Celebration  of  100  Years  of  Quan- 
tum Mechanics”  at  4:30  p.m.  in  Phys 
145  at  the  University  of  Waterloo. 
On  Nov.  28,  Roman  Jackiw  of  MIT 
discusses  “100  Years  of  Quantum 
Mechanics”  at  4 p.m.  in  MacNaugh- 
ton 113. 


The  Plant  Biology  Council  seminar 
series  presents  John  Coleman  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  explaining 
“Identification  and  Characterization 
of  High  C02  Responsive  Arabidopsis 
Mutants”  Nov.  22  at  2:30  p.m.  in 
Thombrough  1307. 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  Prof.  Stephanie 
Nutting  speaking  on  “Recent  Trends 
in  Quebec  Plays  by  Women”  Nov.  24 
at  3:30  p.m.  at  the  University  Club 
on  UC  Level  4. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  fall  series 
of  learning  technologies  workshops 
continues  with  “HTML  III:  Jump- 
Start  Your  Course  Web  Site”  Nov. 
17,  “Burning  a CD-ROM”  Nov.  23 
and  “Producing  Quality  Video  for 
Teaching”  Nov.  28.  For  complete 
workshop  details  and  online  regis- 
tration, visit  the  Web  site  www.tss. 
uoguelph.ca. 


THEATRE 


The  drama  program  presents  Liz 
Lochhead’s  adaptation  of  Dracula 
until  Nov.  11  at  the  Inner  Stage. 
Directed  by  Prof.  Ann  Wilson  and 
designed  by  Prof.  Allan  Watts,  the 
production  runs  at  8 p.m.  until  Fri- 
day and  7 p.m.  Saturday.  Tickets  are 
$6  and  $8  and  are  available  at  the  UC 
box  office  and  the  drama  office  in 
Massey  Hall.  Unsold  tickets  will  be 
available  at  the  door. 


Drama  students  present  two  sets  of 
one-act  plays  Nov.  16  to  18  and  Nov. 
23  to  25  at  8 p.m.  in  Massey  Hall. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Yule  Pan,  a 
PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  is  Nov. 
9 at  9 a.m.  in  Animal  Science  and 
Nutrition  141.  The  thesis  is  “Devel- 
oping Molecular  Genetic  Markers 
for  Improvement  of  Mastitis  Resis- 
tance in  Dairy  Cattle.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Paul  Boettcher. 


The  final  examination  of  Daniel 
Schneider,  an  MFA  candidate  in  the 
School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music,  is 
Nov.  15  at  2:30  p.m.  in  the  Zavitz 
Gallery.  The  external  examiner  is 
Claude  Mongrain. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Terry  Humphreys,  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition,  is 
Nov.  20  at  10  a.m.  in  HAFA  243.  The 
thesis  is  “Sexual  Consent  in  Hetero- 
sexual Dating  Relationships:  Atti- 
tudes and  Behaviours  of  University 
Students.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Ed 
Herold. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  meets  Nov.  15  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Retired  zoology  professor  Mary 
Beverley-Burton  will  discuss  the 
flora  of  Iceland.  Everyone  is  wel- 
come. 


Lakeside  Bible  Church  presents  the 
musical  production  That’s  the  Good 
News  Dec.  7 to  9.  Doors  open  at  7 
p.m.  Tickets  are  $6  and  are  available 
at  the  Everlasting  Impressions 
Bookstore,  the  Storehouse  Book- 
store or  at  the  church  office  by  call- 
ing 836-8141. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  is 
again  sponsoring  an  essay  contest 
open  to  all  residents  of  Guelph  and 
area.  This  year’s  theme  is  “A  Stroll  in 
Mid-20th-Century  Downtown 
Guelph  — Shops,  Sights  and 
Sounds.”  Cash  prizes  of  $500,  $350 
and  $200  will  be  awarded.  Essays 
should  be  2,500  to  3,500  words  and 
must  be  submitted  by  Jan.  31  to  the 
Guelph  Historical  Society,  Unit  B9, 
100  Crimea  St.,  Guelph  N1H  2Y6. 
For  more  information,  call  Barbara 
Brooks  at  824-3642. 


Daniel  Handler,  author  of  the  Lem- 
ony Snicket  series  of  children’s 
books  titled  A Series  of  Unfortunate 
Events,  will  read  at  the  Bookshelf 
Cinema  Nov.  1 1 from  3:30  to  5:30 
p.m.  Admission  is  free. 


The  Elora  Festival  Singers  present  a 
“soup  concert”  Nov.  12  at  1 p.m.  at 
St.  John’s  Church  in  Elora.  The 
event  starts  with  a light  lunch,  fol- 
lowed by  a commentary  by  conduc- 
tor Noel  Edison  and  a performance 
of  choral  music  by  the  singers.  For 
tickets,  call  846-9694. 
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Ilg^fHIS  ISSUE 

3 BlOTECH  display  captures  gold 
ribbon  at  the  Royal. 


4 GUELPH  signs  exchange 

agreement  with  Bowling  Green. 


5 2000/2001  Board  of 
Governors  profiled. 


6 Animal  welfare  is  a scientific 
discipline  in  its  own  right. 


9 Theatrical  activism  is  almost 
forgotten  in  Canadian  history. 


U of  G 
Wins  Bid 
for  Youth 
Camp 

Young  people  from  around 
the  world  will  attend  if 
Olympics  come  to  Toronto 


UOF  G WILL  HOST  an  inter- 
national youth  camp  that  will 
bring  hundreds  of  children  from 
around  the  world  to  Guelph  if 
Toronto  is  successful  in  its  bid  for 
the  2008  Summer  Olympics. 

Rahul  Bhardwaj,  a vice- 
president  with  the  Toronto  2008 
Olympic  Bid  Committee,  made  the 
announcement  Nov.  6 at  U of  G to 
an  audience  that  included  Guelph 
Mayor  Joe  Young,  MPP  Brenda 
Elliott  and  former  Olympic  athletes. 

Five  children  stood  behind 
Bhardwaj  in  matching  baseball  caps 
and  formed  the  Olympic  rings  with 
painted  Hula  Hoops.  Their  presence 
illustrated  exactly  what  hosting  the 
camp  will  mean  to  Guelph  and  U of 
G.  The  children  are  the  same  age  as 
the  approximately  400  young  peo- 
ple from  180  countries  who  could 
descend  on  the  University  in  eight 
years  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic 
2008  International  Youth  Camp. 

Youth  camps  are  held  in  con- 
junction with  each  Olympic  Games 
and  are  designed  for  young  people 
to  capture  the  spirit  of  Olympism. 
Participants  spend  two  weeks  in  an 
urban  setting,  then  two  weeks  in  a 
rural  setting.  These  are  not  athletic 
training  camps;  rather,  they  are  de- 
signed to  promote  cultural  ex- 
change and  heighten  awareness  and 

Continued  on  page  4 


STAYING  IN  FOCUS 

Clinical  studies  professor  Charlotte  Keller,  OVC's  only  full-time 
veterinary  ophthalmologist,  has  kept  a sharp  focus  on  the  goals  she 
set  for  herself  as  a child  growing  up  in  Switzerland.  She  has  fulfilled 
most  of  them,  but  it  didn’tall  happen  accordingto  plan.  See  story  on 
page  7,  PHOTO  BY  DEAN  PALMER/THE  SCENARIO 


Maclean’s  Survey 
Ranks  Guelph 
Second  in  Canada, 
Tops  in  Ontario 


University  rises  to  second  place  in  reputational  survey 


UOF  G RANKED  FIRST  in  all 
indicators  of  student  quality 
and  made  gains  in  overall 
reputation,  but  saw  Simon  Fraser 
University  move  into  first  position 
in  the  comprehensive  category  in  the 
annual  Maclean's  rankings  of 
Canadian  universities  released  Nov. 
13. 

Maclean’s  rated  U of  G the  No.  1 
comprehensive  university  in  On- 
tario overall  and  the  top  compre- 
hensive university  in  Canada  in  the 
following  indicators  of  student  qual- 
ity: average  entering  grade  of  stu- 
dents; proportion  of  entering  stu- 
dents with  an  average  of  75  per  cent 
or  higher;  and  percentage  of 
students  who  graduate.  Guelph  also 
rose  in  the  national  reputational  sur- 
vey to  be  ranked  second-best  overall. 
President  Mordechai  Rozanski 


35  Students  Receive  First 
Canada  Excellence  Awards 


Winners  duplicate  qualities  of  Guelph's  President’s  Scholars 


rHiRTY-FIVE  first-year  students  at 
U of  G were  among  the  first 
cipients  of  excellence  awards 
ider  a new  federal  scholarship 
ogram  designed  to  increase  access 
post-secondary  education.  In 
tal,  the  Canada  Millennium 
holarship  Foundation  presented 
9 excellence  awards  to  students 
ross  Canada  in  national, 
ovincial/territorial  and  local 
tegories.  More  than  400  of  those 
nners  chose  to  attend  Ontario 
liversities  and  colleges. 

“The  number  of  excellence  award 
nners  who  enrolled  at  Guelph  re- 
cts  how  well  this  university  is  re- 
rded  by  students  of  high  calibre,” 
ys  Peter  Landoni,  associate  regis- 
u-  (student  financial  services), 
’he  Canada  awards  program  rec- 
[nizes  both  high  academic  achieve- 
ent  and  community  involve- 
ent.” 

Because  of  the  similarities  in  se- 
:tion  criteria,  says  Landoni,  it’s  not 
rprising  that  the  excellence  award 


recipients  display  many  of  the  same 
qualities  as  Guelph’s  President’s 
Scholars,  including  a strong  com- 
mitment to  community-based  social 
programs.  In  fact,  four  of  the  35  are 
also  President’s  Scholars.  Saskatche- 
wan native  Chris  Nell,  a history  stu- 
dent, received  a national  excellence 
award,  biomedical  sciences  student 
Caitlin  Botterill  of  Thunder  Bay  re- 
ceived a provincial  award,  and  local 
awards  went  to  environmental  biol- 
ogy student  Molly  Ensom  of  Ottawa 
and  Jason  Reynar  of  Hamilton,  who 
is  studying  criminal  justice  and  pub- 
lic policy.  These  students  were  pro- 
filed with  other  President’s  Scholars 
in  a special  @Guelph  supplement 
Oct.  11. 

In  addition  to  Nell,  Brendan 
Westmorland  of  London  received  a 
national  excellence  award  of  $4,800 
a year,  renewable  for  four  years.  He 
chose  to  use  the  award  at  U of  G be- 
cause of  its  new  BA  program  in 
criminal  justice  and  public  policy. 
Westmorland  anticipates  a career  in 


law,  education  or  policing.  While  in 
high  school,  he  was  active  as  a St. 
John  Ambulance  brigade  volunteer 
and  was  a ski  instructor  for  people 
with  disabilities.  He  says  winning  the 
Canada  excellence  award  is  a vindica- 
tion of  sorts  after  he  was  discouraged 
from  applying  for  major  scholarships 
because  a guidance  counsellor 
thought  his  86-per-cent  average 
would  be  too  low  to  make  him  a seri- 
ous candidate. 

Other  provincial  award  winners 
in  Canada’s  Millennium  Scholarship 
program  are  biological  sciences  stu- 
dent Matthew  Arseneau  of  Pem- 
broke, biomedical  sciences  students 
Dustin  Costescu  of  Carp  and  Nadia 
Kuckerepa  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
applied  human  nutrition  student 
Ren6e  Robbins  of  Oshawa.  Each  will 
receive  $4,000  a year,  renewable  for 
four  years. 

Arseneau  says  the  award  will  be  a 
huge  financial  advantage  to  him  at 
university;  without  it,  he  would  be 

Continued  on  page  10 


congratulated  Simon  Fraser  on  its 
success  in  this  year’s  rankings.  “Si- 
mon Fraser  is  a first-class  institution, 
and  this  recognition  is  well- 
deserved,”  he  said.  “I’m  also  proud 
and  delighted  to  see  Guelph  ranked 
second  in  Canada  and  first  in  On- 
tario among  comprehensive  univer- 
sities. Our  strong  performance  with- 
in the  context  of  provincial  operat- 
ing funding  constraints  is  a tribute  to 
our  outstanding  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents, academic  and  administrative 
leadership  and  alumni.  I am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  note  that  our  com- 
mitment to  providing  the  highest- 
quairty  education  lor  our  students 
has  been  recognized  by  Maclean's." 

In  interviews  with  media,  Ann 
Dowsett  Johnston,  editor  of  the  an- 
nual Maclean's  ranking  issue,  said 
the  difference  between  Guelph  and 
Simon  Fraser  was  tiny  this  year  and 
had  more  to  do  with  the  B.C.  univer- 
sity pulling  ahead  because  of  finan- 
cial advantage  than  with  any  decline 
in  quality  at  U of  G.  She  said  Guelph 
remains  “very  student-focused.” 

Dowsett  Johnston  added  that  al- 
most every  Ontario  university  fell, 
and  she  attributed  the  slippage  to 
funding  cuts  from  the  province, 
which  she  said  have  forced  many 
universities  to  increase  class  sizes 
and  spend  less  per  student. 

The  annual  Maclean's  rankings 
use  21  indicators  to  measure  overall 
quality.  U of  G improved  its  national 
ranking  in  six  indicators,  main- 
tained last  year’s  strong  perform- 
ance in  nine  and  dropped  in  six. 
Guelph’s  high-quality  performance 
indicators  cited  by  Maclean’s  in- 
clude: 

• Quality  of  students:  Guelph  ranked 
first  nationally  in  the  category  meas- 
uring the  average  entering  grade  of 
students.  In  addition,  98.5  per  cent 
of  incoming  U of  G students  hold  an 
average  of  75  per  cent  or  above, 
another  first-place  ranking.  Guelph 
was  also  first  in  graduation  rate, 
which,  at  88  per  cent,  is  the  highest 
among  comprehensive  universities 
in  Canada.  U of  G ranked  second  in 
its  category  for  students  holding  the 
most  national  scholarly  awards. 

• Support  for  student  services  and  stu- 
dent aid:  Guelph  moved  up  from 

Continued  on  page  10 
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Human  Rights  & 
Equity  Office 


YOUR  VOICE 
COUNTS! 

All  U of  G employees  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in 
the  employment  equity 
consultations  now  under 
way.  If  you  have  ever 
encountered  employment 
policies,  practices  or 
procedures  that  do  or  do  not  support  the 
University’s  commitment  to  a diverse  and 
equitable  workforce,  now  is  your  turn  to  speak  up 
and  confidentially  share  your  experiences. 

Consultations  are  being  held  in  the  form 
of  focus  groups,  individual  interviews  and 
written  submissions.  WE  NEED  YOUR  INPUT 
to  ensure  that  everyone  is  heard. 

To  participate,  call  the  confidential  mailbox 
to  contact  the  external  consultants. 


From  within  Guelph:  519-780-1188 
Toll  free  from  outside  Guelph:  1-866-410-8754 
Do  It  Todayl  Your  Voice  Counts! 
Information:  www.uoguelph.ca/hre/eeindex.htm 


^ C ANVISION  OO 
OPTICAL 

666  Woolwich  Street, 
Guelph 

' 

Largest  selection  of 
Quality  & Designer  frames 
in  the  area:  Polo,  Gucci, 
Christian  Dior,  Safilo, 
Giorgio  Armani  & More! 

766-7676 

Ken  Denholm 

Investment  Advisor 


ii||  DOMINION 
€=*3.  SECURITIES 

ROYAL  INVESTMENT  SERVICES" 


Member,  C1PF 


S 


J 


oin  RBC  Dominion  Securities 
Investment  Advisor  Ken  Denholm 
who  will  provide  you  with  insight 
into  the  following  areas: 


Fall  Seminar  Topics 


Investing 

with  Index  Participation  Units 

November  23,  2000 
12:00  noon 

RBC  Dominion  Securities  Boardroom 
4:00  p.m. 

University  Club 

A Disciplined  approach  to 
investing  in  the  stock  market 
November  29,  2000 
12:00  noon 

RBC  Dominion  Securities  Boardroom 
4:00  p.m. 

University  Club 

Please  call  822-2125 
to  register. 


42  Wvndham  Street  North,  3rd  Floor 
P.0.  Box  995 

Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  6N1 
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University  actively  engaged  in  comprehensive  planning  process  for  its  future 


PRESIDENT  Mordechai  Rozanski  told  Senate  Nov. 

14  that  although  U of  G was  no  longer  ranked 
number  one  in  the  comprehensive  category  by 
Maclean's  this  year,  he  was  delighted  to  report  that 
Guelph  had  placed  second  nationally  and  first  in 
Ontario  (see  page  1 story).  Most  important,  Guelph 
placed  first  in  three  of  four  key  indicators  of  student 
quality  and  did  well  in  the  amount  of  support  it 
provides  students  and  amount  of  research  grants  faculty 
receive,  he  said. 

The  president  reiterated  for  senators  the  University’s 
three  current  priorities:  planning  for  the  future,  the 
capital  campaign  and  advocacy  with  sister  institutions 
to  increase  operating  grant  support.  He  made  available 
to  senators  a copy  of  a Council  of  Ontario  Universities 


document  that  is  being  circulated  to  provincial  officials 
to  raise  awareness  of  the  need  for  increased  base  operat- 
ing support  for  universities.  He  noted  that  Ontario  uni- 
versities are  expected  to  accommodate  an  additional 

89.000  students  over  the  next  10  years,  with  some 

57.000  of  them  anticipated  in  2003  when  Grade  13  is 
eliminated. 

Although  universities  have  received  funds  for  facili- 
ties expansion  — and  Guelph  is  grateful  for  the  funding 
it  has  received  through  the  SuperBuild  Fund  for  the  Sci- 
ences and  Advanced  Learning  and  Training  Centre 
(SALT),  for  classroom  clusters  and  for  the  Guelph- 
Humber  project  — the  focus  now  is  on  operating  grant 
support  to  hire  the  faculty  and  staff  needed  to  properly 
accommodate  the  expected  growth,  he  said. 


The  University  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  a comprehensive  planning 
process  for  its  future  to  ensure  that 
quality  is  preserved,  said  Rozanski. 
Underlying  the  planning  process 
are  several  key  principles: 

• UofG  will  not  be  able  to  grow  its 
student  numbers  unless  it  re- 
ceives increased  operating  funds 
and  additional  facilities  renewal 
resources. 

• The  University  will  not  grow  be- 
yond 18,000  students  on  the 
Guelph  campus  from  its  present 
15,000. 

• This  growth  will  be  phased-in 
over  the  next  eight  to  nine  years. 
In  fact,  because  of  the  Universi- 
ty’s concern  for  quality,  it  will  cut 
back  first-year  intake  in  fall  2001 
to  fall  1999  intake  levels,  because 
fall  2000  first-year  enrolment 
overshot  the  target. 

Rozanski  noted  that  provost 
Alastair  Summerlee  will  continue 
meeting  with  all  college  deans  and 
with  dean’s  councils  to  obtain  input 
on  the  planning  process.  Issues  un- 
der discussion  include  the  replace- 
ment of  retiring  faculty  over  the 
next  decade  and  enrolment  growth 
with  quality. 

Throughout  the  planning  pro- 
cess, the  University  community  will 
continue  to  be  updated  regularly,  he 
said. 


ENROLMENT  UPDATE 

Summerlee  reported  that  this 
fall,  U of  G had  admitted  close  to 
300  more  students  than  initially 
planned  for  at  registration  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Although  some  students  have  al- 
ready withdrawn,  the  University 
still  has  153  extra  students  as  of 
Nov.  1,  the  reporting  day.  The  pro- 
vost said  he  has  already  allocated 
additional  funds  to  deans  for  the  fall 
and  winter  semesters  and  that  addi- 


tional sections  will  be  available  in 
the  winter  semester  to  accommo- 
date the  student  overflow.  The  Uni- 
versity, meanwhile,  is  waiting  to 
hear  from  the  province  on  how 
much  funding  it  will  receive  from 
the  government’s  accessibility 
funding  envelope.  The  figure  will 
not  be  confirmed  until  after  Dec. 
15. 

As  part  of  the  Senate  update  on 
planning  activities,  Summerlee  was 
joined  by  CBS  dean  Bob  Sheath  for 
a discussion  of  the  SALT  planning 
process  and  by  Prof.  Michael  Night- 
ingale, assistant  vice-president 
(academic),  for  a report  on  the 
Guelph-Humber  project. 

Nightingale  presented  the  prin- 
ciples and  attributes  of  the  pro- 
posed programs  for  the  Humber- 
Guelph  centre  as  part  of  the  consul- 
tation process  with  faculty,  staff  and 
students. 

Members  of  Senate  supported 
the  principles  that  courses  in  these 
new  programs  should  be  offered  at 
university  level,  that  admission  and 
continuation  of  study  standards 
should  be  the  same  as  for  other  de- 
gree programs  and  that  students 
graduating  from  these  programs 
should  be  awarded  a degree  from 
Guelph  and  a diploma  from  Hum- 
ber College. 


ARTICULATION  AGREEMENT 
WITH  SIR  SANDFORD 
FLEMING  APPROVED 

Senate  approved  an  articulation 
agreement  between  Guelph’s  Fac- 
ulty of  Environmental  Sciences  and 
Sir  Sandford  Fleming  College’s 
School  of  Environmental  and  Natu- 
ral Resource  Science.  The  agree- 
ment would  see  graduates  of  the 
college’s  environmental  and  natural 
resource  science  program  continue 
their  education  at  U of  G,  leading  to 
a B.Sc.  in  environmental  science. 


Summerlee  told  senators  that 
Guelph  has  a large  number  of  ar- 
ticulation agreements  with  various 
institutions,  and  although  it’s  not 
known  exactly  how  many  students 
take  advantage  of  these  agreements, 
it’s  believed  that  not  many  do.  As  a 
result,  the  University  began  plan- 
ning in  1998  to  determine  the  best 
way  of  dealing  with  these  issues  in 
light  of  the  expected  student  growth 
and  accessibility. 

The  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment Guelph  has  signed  with  Hum- 
ber College  is  guiding  all  planning 
in  that  area,  he  said. 


GRAD  DEGREES  ESTABLISHED 

Senators  accepted  motions  from 
the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  to  es- 
tablish an  executive  MA  in  leader- 
ship and  a PhD  in  applied 
computing. 

Prof.  Alun  Joseph,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Social  and  Applied  Hu- 
man Sciences,  told  senators  the 
leadership  program  will  be  primar- 
ily a distance  program  that  will  run 
on  a cost-recovery  basis,  to  become 
self-financing  in  three  to  four  years. 


OPEN  MEETING  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  POLICY  HELD 

As  part  of  a series  of  campus  fo- 
rums to  discuss  the  University’s 
draff  human  rights  policy,  an  open 
session  was  held  just  prior  to  the 
regular  meeting  of  Senate.  The  fo- 
rum was  well-attended  and  heard 
from  a number  of  senators  and 
members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity, who  posed  questions  and  of- 
fered comments  and  advice. 

Anyone  unable  to  attend  the  ses- 
sion and  who  wants  to  provide 
comment  on  the  draft  policy  is  en- 
couraged to  contact  Pat  Case,  direc- 
tor of  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office,  at  Ext.  3000  or  pcase@hre. 
admin.uoguelph.ca. 
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FALL  PREVIEW  DAY 
DRAWS  RECORD  CROWD 

High  school  students  and 
their  parents  turned  out  in 
record  numbers  for  this 
year’s  Fall  Preview  Day  Nov. 
5.  The  event  drew  more 
than  2,800  people,  up  about 
1,000  from  last  year.  Partici- 
pants gathered  to  hear  an 
address  by  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski  and  to 
listen  to  a panel  of  students, 
staff  and  faculty  discuss 
issues  such  as  admissions, 
finances  and  housing.  The 
day  also  featured  campus  tours  and 
displays.  Registrar  Chuck 
Cunningham  lauds  die  efforts  of 
admissions  staff  and  the  more  than 
300  members  of  the  University 
community  who  volunteered  to 
help  out  during  the  day. 


YOUR  VOICE  COUNTSI 

All  U of  G employees  are  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  the  employ- 
ment equity  consultations  now 
under  way  across  campus.  Consul- 
tations are  being  held  in  the  form  of 
focus  groups,  individual  interviews 
and  written  submissions.  To  par- 
ticipate, call  the  confidential  mail- 
box to  contact  the  external  consult- 
ants. In  Guelph,  call  519-780-1 188. 
Outside  of  Guelph,  call  toll  free  to 
1-866-410-8754.  For  more  details, 
visit  the  Human  Rights  and  Equity 
Office  Web  site  at  www.uoguelph. 
ca/hre/eeindex.htm. 


CONSUMER  STUDIES  MAJORS 
MARK  ANNIVERSARIES 

The  Department  of  Consumer 
Studies  celebrated  the  10“'  anniver- 
sary of  the  B.Comm.  marketing 
management  major  and  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  the  B.Comm.  hous- 
ing and  real  estate  management 
major  with  a reception  Nov.  2 at 
the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 
The  event  drew  150  guests,  includ- 
ing alumni  from  die  two  majors 
and  the  M.Sc.  program  and  busi- 
ness partners. 


PROCEEDS  FROM  ART  CENTRE 
AUCTION  HIT  ALL-TIME  HIGH 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Cen- 
tre’s 20,h  Framed  Art  Auction  raised 
$24,000,  exceeding  last  year’s  event 
by  $3,000.  Close  to  200  people 
turned  out  for  the  event. 


LIBRARY  HOURS  EXTENDED 

During  the  examination  period 
Dec.  4 to  14,  McLaughlin  Library 
will  be  open  extended  hours  as  fol- 
lows: 8:30  a.m.  to  1:15  a.m.  Mon- 
day to  Friday  and  10  a.m.  to  1:15 
a.m.  on  weekends.  Hours  at  the 
Veterinary  Science  Library  are  8:30 
a.m.  to  midnight  Monday  to  Friday 
and  10  a.m.  to  midnight  on  week- 
ends. On  Dec.  15,  both  libraries  are 
open  8:30  a.m.  to  midnight. 


RUNNERS  WIN  AT  CIAU 

The  men’s  cross-country  Gryphons 
retained  their  place  as  national 
champions  at  CLAU  competitions 
in  Toronto  this  month.  The 
women’s  team  captured  the  silver. 
Of  the  14  Gryphons  competing, 
seven  were  named  to  die  All- 
Canadian  team. 


Biotech  Display  Captures 
Gold  Ribbon  at  the  Royal 


Faculty,  staff  and  students  collaborate  with  more  than  20  organizations  on  display 


Proudly  displaying  the  gold  ribbon  that  U of  G and  its  partners  won  for  this  information  booth  at  the  Royal 
Winter  Fair  are  AgCare  vice-chair  Mary  Lou  Garr,  centre,  and  U of  G students,  clockwise  from  left.  Dale  Duncan, 
Erin  Vernoon,  Lucas  Habib  and  Blythe  McKay.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


An  information  booth  on  bio- 
technology developed  by  U of 
G faculty,  staff  and  students  as  well  as 
more  than  20  partner  organizations 
has  won  top  prize  in  its  category  at 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  in 
Toronto.  The  display  describes  bio- 
technology research  projects  under 
way  at  Guelph  and  presents  some  of 
the  potential  benefits  and  risks  of 
this  emerging  technology.  The 
concept  of  a display  booth  that 
would  inform  and  generate  dis- 
cussion on  biotechnology  originated 
earlier  this  year  with  then  OAC  dean 
Rob  McLaughlin. 

Sue  Bennett  of  the  OAC  dean’s 
office,  who  co-ordinated  develop- 
ment of  the  display,  picked  up  the 
award  for  "Best  Booth  Commercial 
Exhibits,  Agriculture”  on  behalf  of  U 
of  G and  its  partners  at  the  fair’s 
President’s  Luncheon  Nov.  6. 

“We  took  the  central  biotechnol- 
ogy concept  and  incorporated  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  from  across 
disciplines  into  the  presentation,” 
says  Bennett.  “What  we  found  at  the 
fair  is  that  the  public  looks  to  the 
University  of  Guelph  for  leadership 
on  this  issue.  We’re  seen  as  a trusted 
source  of  information.  They  also  re- 
spond very  well  to  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate students  who  staff  the 
booth,  are  involved  in  this  sort  of 
discovery  and  are  knowledgeable. 
The  students’  enthusiasm  makes  the 
public  more  interested  in  learning 
about  biotechnology.” 

More  than  20  organizations  came 
together  to  create  the  display,  in- 
cluding Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Food  Inspec- 
tion Agency,  Health  Canada,  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Food 
and  Rural  Affairs,  Ministry  of  En- 
ergy, Science  and  Technology,  non- 


governmental organizations,  and 
farm  and  rural  groups.  Also  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  final  pres- 
entation was  Mary  Lou  Garr,  a 
producer  from  the  Niagara  region 
and  vice-chair  of  AgCare.  Ontario 
Agri-Food  Technologies  (OAFT) 
and  its  members  provided  signifi- 
cant funding  to  develop  interactive 
enhancements  for  the  booth. 

“Our  objective  was  to  demystify 
the  science  and  make  it  understand- 
able to  the  public,”  says  OAFT  presi- 
dent Gord  Surgeoner,  a faculty 
member  in  the  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Biology. 

Since  its  June  debut,  the  display 
has  been  exhibited  at  a host  of  farm 
and  outdoor  shows,  picking  up  an 
earlier  top  award  at  the  Norfolk  Fall 
Fair. 

Bennett  says  her  experience  at  the 
Royal  this  year  makes  it  clear  there  is 
still  much  confusion  over  even  the 


scientific  basics  of  biotechnology. 
“This  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
booth  — to  explain  the  science  in 
plain  language  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  people  to  do  more  re- 
search using  reliable  sources  before 
they  make  up  their  mind  about  bio 
tech.” 

Before  hitting  the  road,  the  dis- 
play was  reviewed  by  campus  ex- 
perts from  several  disciplines  to 
ensure  that  the  information  given 
was  fair  and  balanced. 

“We  wanted  to  capture  the  ABCs 
— accurate,  balanced  and  current,” 
says  Bennett.  “We  were  also  upfront 
in  telling  visitors  to  the  booth  that 
the  University  of  Guelph  is  a respon- 
sible and  responsive  leader  in  this 
field,  and  we  have  varying  voices 
here  on  campus  who  are  both  for 
and  against  the  uses  of  this  technol- 
ogy-” 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


United  Way  Countdown! 


VOLUNTEER  co-ordinators  and 
canvassers  in  the  U of  G 
United  Way  campaign  will  be 
recognized  Nov.  30  at  a volunteer 
appreciation  luncheon,  but  until 
then,  those  volunteers  will  be  hard  at 
work  trying  to  reach  the  $238,550 
goal  for  2000.  Now  at  80  per  cent  of 
goal,  campus  giving  represents  the 
largest  corporate  campaign  working 
towards  the  $2-million  Guelph  and 
Wellington  drive  in  support  of  local 
United  Way  agencies  and  programs. 

Payroll  deduction  forms  are  still 
being  accepted  and  tickets  are  still 
available  in  the  United  Way  grand- 
prize  raffle.  First  prize  is  a one-week 
resort  holiday  for  two  in  the  Do- 


minican Republic  donated  by  Uni- 
globe Golding  Travel  Ltd.  Second 
prize  is  a weekend  package  for  two 
provided  by  Guelph’s  River  Run 
Centre  and  the  Best  Western  Emer- 
ald Inn.  Third  prize  is  a U of  G 
leather  jacket. 

Draw  tickets  are  $2  each  and  are 
available  from  United  Way  co- 
ordinators and  canvassers:  they’ll  be 
on  sale  in  the  University  Centre  Nov. 
22. 

Departmental  United  Way 
events  continue,  including  a draw 
for  Maple  Leaf  hockey  tickets  spon- 
sored by  Financial  Services.  Tickets 
are  $2  each,  three  for  $5,  and  avail- 
able in  Revenue  Control. 


^flEXTFT 


CHEMIST  HONOURED  FOR 
LEADERSHIP,  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Prof.  Bryan  Henry,  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry,  has  been  awarded  the 
prestigious  Montreal  Medal  of  the 
Chemical  Institute  of  Canada  for 
2001.  The  medal  is  presented  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  and  honour  to 
an  individual  who  has  shown  sig- 
nificant leadership  in  and  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
profession  of  chemistry  in  Canada. 

CLASSICS  PROF  GIVES  TALK 

Prof.  Victor  Matthews,  Languages 
and  Literatures,  was  an  invited  par- 
ticipant this  month  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  classics  sympo- 
sium “On  Board  the  Argo  Through 
Time  and  Media.”  His  topic  was 
“Antimachus’  Version  of  the  Argo- 
naut Myth.”  U of  G classics  gradu- 
ate Jackie  Murray,  now  a PhD  can- 
didate at  the  University  of 
Washington,  spoke  on  “Alien  Sun 
Rising:  Apollo  Versus  Helios  in  the 
Argonautica.” 

TREVORS  INVITED  TO  JOIN 
JOURNAL’S  EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Prof.  Jack  Trevors,  Environmental 
Biology,  has  been  invited  to  serve  as 
an  editorial  board  member  for  the 
American  Society  for  Microbiology 
journal.  Applied  and  Environmental 
Microbiology.  His  three-year  term 
begins  Jan.  1,  2001.  Members  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
demonstrated  competence  and 
achievement  in  their  scientific 
discipline  as  evidenced  by  the 
quality  of  research  accomplish- 
ments, publications  in  scientific 
journals  and  national  reputation. 

QUARTER-CENTURY 
OF  SERVICE  HONOURED 

The  following  U of  G employees 
with  25  years  of  service  were  hon- 
oured at  a luncheon  Nov.  13: 
Cheryl  Anderson,  William  Ander- 
son, Jim  Atkinson,  John  Auld,  Ian 
Barker,  Brian  Beattie,  Allen  Bin- 
nington,  Susan  Blair,  James  Bogart, 
Bill  Boudreau,  Lina  Bowen,  Barbara 
Brooks,  Geoff  Byford,  Tom  Carey, 
Edward  Carter,  Paul  Clark,  Eunice 
Cummings,  Maris  Di  Francesco, 
Joseph  Devos,  Stephanie  Douth- 
waite,  Joan  Dunbar,  Les  Evans, 
Dennis  Fisher,  Joanne  Fountain, 
Eunice  French,  Adnan  Gokcen, 
Martha  Grimvis,  Manfred  Hansel, 
Judith  Hilliker,  Michael 
Hollingshead,  Julie  Hutchins,  Wray 
Hutton,  Bill  Jackson,  Marilyn  Klatt, 
John  Koop,  Lois  Lamble,  Dennis 
Lamont,  Elizabeth  Lamont,  Doug 
Larson,  Harvey  Marmurek,  Bruce 
McKay,  Linda  McKenzie-Cordick, 
Mary  Miller,  Krystine  Mooney, 
Douglas  Morrison,  Rodney  Morri- 
son, Helen  Murphy,  Dennis  Murr, 
Jorge  Nef,  Elizabeth  Norant,  Bonnie 
Palmer,  Michael  Peters,  Marisa 
Phillips,  Jim  Pickworth,  Edward 
Riley,  Brad  Rogers,  Fern  Rooke, 
Bruce  Ryan,  Paulette  Samson, 
Norm  Saunders,  Penny  Scott,  Mark 
Sears,  Edith  Shirran,  Donald  Ste- 
vens, Ron  Stoltz,  Tim  Sullivan,  Ver- 
non Thomas,  Reggi  Vallilee,  Doug 
Wey,  Vernon  Wideman,  Jean  Wil- 
liams, Brian  Wilson,  Robert  Woods 
and  Augie  Zuccala. 
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Camps  Promote  Olympic  Ideals 


Continued  from  page  1 


On  hand  for  the  Nov.  6 announcement  that  U of  G has  been  selected  to  host  an  Olympic  youth  camp  are,  back 
row  from  left,  open  learning  director  Virginia  Gray,  MPP  Brenda  Elliott,  Rahul  Bhardwaj  and  Mandy  Pipher  of 
the  Toronto  2008  Olympic  Bid  Committee,  Mayor  Joe  Young  and  Nancy  Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance  and 
administration).  In  front  are  Daniel  Frampton,  Stephanie  Whiting,  Jordan  Petrin,  Justine  Morgan  and  Trevor 
Leach.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


the  deployment  of  Olympic  ideals. 
That  includes  building  a peaceful 
and  better  world  by  educating  youth 
through  the  spirit  of  friendship,  soli- 
darity and  fair  play. 

Each  country’s  national  Olympic 
committee  is  invited  to  send  two 
youths  aged  16  to  19  to  the  camps, 
which  include  educational  work- 
shops and  programs  on  topics  such 
as  diversity,  leadership,  community 
building,  culture  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

U of  G competed  against  five  On- 
tario cities  for  the  right  to  host  the 
camp  and  was  selected  to  serve  as  the 
site  of  the  urban  camp.  The  rural 
portion  of  the  camp  will  be  held  in 
Peterborough. 

Camp  participants,  who  will  live 
in  campus  residences  during  their 
stay  at  Guelph,  will  attend  the  open- 


ing ceremonies  and  other  official 
Olympic  functions  and  events,  as 
well  as  workshops  and  programs  in 
U of  G classrooms  and  facilities. 

Emcee  at  the  Nov.  6 announce- 
ment was  Virginia  Gray,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Open  Learning,  which 
will  oversee  the  camp’s  educational 
programs.  Gray  said  the  University  is 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
welcome  young  people  from  around 
the  world. 

Elliott  said  it  was  “no  surprise” 
that  U of  G was  selected  as  the  host 
campus.  “We  all  know  the  reputa- 
tion this  university  has  developed 
across  the  country.  Both  the  Univer- 
sity and  Guelph  are  in  a position  to 
directly  benefit  from  a successful 
Olympic  bid.  It  will  leave  behind  a 
legacy  of  world-class  athletic  facili- 
ties and  allow  athletes  to  learn,  de- 


velop and  perfect  their  skills.” 

Mandy  Pipher,  a youth  cabinet 
member  of  the  Olympic  Bid  Com- 
mittee, noted  that  the  youth  camps 
offer  “a  truly  global  program”  of  cul- 
tural exchange  and  international 
friendship. 

“By  the  time  the  camp  is  over, 
these  youths  will  have  friends  and 
memories  that  will  be  with  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives,”  she  said. 

Young  added  that  the  camps  will 
transcend  language  barriers  and  will 
allow  Canada  to  show  off  its  unique 
diversity  and  heritage.  He  also  ac- 
knowledged the  presence  of  the  chil- 
dren who  formed  the  Olympic  rings, 
saying  he  doesn’t  get  to  work  with 
young  people  very  often.  “But  it  is 
the  most  exciting  part  of  my  job 
when  it  does  happen.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 


Exchange  Will 
Open  Doors  for 
Environmental 
Science  Students 

U of  G signs  agreement  with  Bowling  Green  State 


UOF  G environmental  science 
students  will  soon  be  able  to 
spend  two  semesters  studying  and 
working  in  Ohio,  thanks  to  a 
recently  signed  exchange  agreement 
with  Bowling  Green  State  Univer- 
sity (BGSU). 

“This  arrangement  opens  an- 
other door  for  students  who  want  to 
gain  a North  American  perspective 
in  their  studies,”  said  president 
Mordechai  Rozanski,  who  formal- 
ized the  agreement  with  BGSU 
president  Sidney  Ribeau  at  a lunch- 
eon on  campus  Oct.  27.  “It’s  an  ex- 
cellent fit  because  both  universities 
have  first-rate  environmental  sci- 
ence programs  that  complement 
one  another." 

Beginning  in  the  winter  2002  se- 
mester, Guelph  students  will  be  of- 
fered courses  at  BGSU  in 
environmental  policy  and  politics, 
state  and  local  governance,  environ- 
mental impact  statements  and  pub- 
lic administration. 

BGSU  students  who  come  to 
Guelph  will  focus  on  Canadian  en- 
vironmental management  issues, 


choosing  from  U of  G’s  comprehen- 
sive list  of  environmental  offerings. 

“To  make  this  exchange  a more 
effective  experience,  we  will  encour- 
age students  to  follow  the  academic 
semester  with  an  environmentally 
related  internship  position  in  gov- 
ernment, industry  or  a community 
organization,”  said  Prof.  Michael 
Moss,  associate  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Sciences. 

“This  opportunity  will  enable  our 
students  to  gain  a unique  perspective 
on  the  nature  and  role  of  environ- 
mental management  in  the  United 
States,”  he  said.  “It  will  be  particu- 
larly useful  for  our  students  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  political  and 
legal  structures  that  determine  U.S. 
environmental  management  deci- 
sions, especially  when  these  relate  to 
shared  concerns  within  the  Great 
Lakes  basin.” 

The  Faculty  of  Environmental 
Sciences  also  offers  study  opportuni- 
ties at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison,  as  well  as  eight  universities 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Austra- 
lia. 


REACH  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
WITH  YOUR  ADVERTISING  MESSAGE . . . 

@Guelph,  the  University  of  Guelph’s 
official  campus  newspaper, 
is  published  every  other  Wednesday. 

For  information  about  advertising,  call:  Brian  Downey, 
Communications  & Public  Affairs,  519-824-4120,  Ext.  6665. 


Psychotherapy 

For  understanding,  and  dealing  with: 

• Dissatisfaction  with  current  relationships 

• Unexplained  anxiety 

• Quiet  isolation  of  depression 

• Emptiness  from  lack  of  personal  fulfillment 

• Desire  for  personal  development 

Catherine  Berry  and  Malcolm  Welland  are  now  practicing 
independently  as  therapists-in-supemsion  with  The  Centre  for 
Training  in  Psychotherapy  (CTP).  In  1986  the  CTP  was 
established  to  teach  psychodynamic  psychotherapy.  This 
approach  is  concerned  with  guiding  individuals  on  a journey 
to  their  inner  mind  where  dynamic  forces,  forgotten  memories, 
and  old  patterns  of  behaviour  often  impact  their  way  of  being. 

By  bringing  such  knowledge  into  awareness  so  it  can  be 
integrated,  it  facilitates  growth  around  how  we  feel  about 
ourselves,  the  way  we  relate  to  others,  and  how  we  respond 
to  new  and  familiar  situations, 

Psychotherapists-in-supervision  are  therapists  in  their  last  phase 
of  training  whose  case  work  is  supervised  by  members  of  the 
CTP  faculty,  and  thus  can  offer  psychotherapy  at  reduced  cost. 


For  an  appointment  or  information,  please  call: 
Catherine  Berry  Malcolm  Welland 

822-4339  836-3495 


Synergetics 

763-7756 


45  Lewis  Rd.  Guelph 


Reliable. 

Capable. 

Affordable. 

A great  computer  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  From  the  start  it’s  built  to  run 
reliably  under  any  conditions,  whether  you’re  running  AutoCAD  or  Word.  It’s  backed 
by  a team  of  experienced  technicians  ready  to  help  you  when  you  have  questions,  and 
is  protected  by  an  extensive  warranty.  We’ve  been  building  great  computers  since 
1989.  Call  us  to  find  out  more. 


© 

PC  Workstations 

© 

Macintosh 

© 

PC/Mac  Servers 

© 

Notebooks 

© 

Peripherals 

© 

Networking 
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O F Ci  O V E R NOBS 


The  University  of  Guelph’s  Board  of  Governors  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  general  policies  and  fiscal  and 
adm  inistrative  management  of  the  University.  The  board  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the  president,  seven  members 
appointed  by  the  board,  three  alumni  appointed  by  the  board,  four  lieutenant-governor  order-in-council  appointees 
two  staff  members  (one  of  whom  is  a graduate  of  the  University)  elected  by  U of  G staff,  three  faculty  members  elected  by 

Senate,  and  three  students  — two  undergraduates  and  one  graduate  student  — elected  by  students  The  following  is  a 
complete  listing  of  the  2000/200 1 Board  of  Governors. 


Lincoln  Alexander 

Chancellor,  University  of  Guelph 
Appointment:  chancellor 
Retired  lieutenant-governor 
of  Ontario 

Chair,  the  Raptors  Foundation 


Mordechai  Rozanski 

President  and  vice-chancellor, 

University  of  Guelph 
Appointment:  president 

Simon  Cooper,  chair 

President,  Marriott  Lodging  Canada 
Appointment:  board 
Member,  National  Council  on  Lead- 
ership  (Conference  Board  of  Can-  Ch,lsli™e«lfo,d 
ada)  U of  6 Alumna 


Christine  Alford 

Vice-president,  Integration  Services 
and  Solutions,  IBM  Global  Services, 
IBM  Canada  Ltd. 

Appointment:  board/alumni 
Executive  chair,  IBM  Employees 
Charitable  Foundation  Campaign 
U of  G graduate:  Honours  B.Sc.  1980 

Souzan  Armstrong 

Graduate  student.  Department  of 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 
Appointment:  graduate  student 
Co-chair,  student  representation  for 
the  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for 
Graduate  Work  in  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry 


Tony  Arrell 

Chair  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Burgundy  Asset  Management  Ltd. 
Appointment:  board 
Chair,  Bishop  Strachan  School 
Board  of  Governors,  Toronto 
Affiliation  with  Cystic  Fibrosis, 
Toronto  chapter 

U of  G graduate:  B.Sc.(Agr)  1967 


Lincoln  Alexander  Mordechai  Rozanski  Simon  Cooper 


Souzan  Armstrong 
U of  G Student 


Tony  Arrell  Lynda  Bowles  Shawn  Cooper 

U of  G Alumnus  U of  G Alumna  U of  G Student 


Civile  Murray-Chevrfer 
U of G Student 


Michael  Walsh 
U of  G Alumnus 


Lynda  Bowles 

Partner,  Deloitte  & Touche 
Appointment:  lieutenant-governor 

order-in-council 

Board  member,  Bloorview  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital  Foundation 
Fellow,  Institute  of  Chartered 
Accountants  of  Ontario 
U of  G graduate:  B.A.Sc.  1972,  M.Sc. 
1974 


Shawn  Cooper 

Undergraduate  student,  continuing 
studies  in  biomedical  sciences 
Appointment:  undergraduate  stu- 
dent 

Spokesperson,  Central  Student 
Association 

U of  G graduate:  Honours  B.Sc.  2000 


Douglas  Derry 

Corporate  director 
Appointment:  board 
Chair,  Toronto  Symphony  Founda- 
tion 

Mary-Elizabeth  Flynn 

Partner,  F.N.  Financial  Corp. 
Appointment:  board 
Chair,  Bishop  Strachan  School 
Foundation,  Toronto 


William  Fatt 

Chair  and  CEO,  Fairmont  Hotels  & 
Resorts  Inc. 

Appointment:  board 

Director,  Toronto  General  and 

Western  Hospital  Foundation 


Kathleen  Hyland 

Academic  adviser,  agri-food  diplo- 
ma program,  OAC  dean’s  office 
Appointment:  staff 
Chair,  Stakeholders  Committee 
U of  G graduate:  BA  1986 


Warren  Jestin 

Senior  vice-president  and  chief 
economist,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia 
Appointment:  lieutenant-governor 

order-in-council 

Member,  Canadian  and  Ontario 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
U of  G graduate:  BA  and  MA  1971 


Ken  Morrison 

Textbook  buyer,  University  Book- 
store 

Appointment:  staff/alumni 
Member,  Central  Joint  Health  and 
Safety  Committee  for  Hospitality 
Services 

U of  G graduate:  BA  1998 


Robin-Lee  Norris 

Partner,  Kearns,  McKinnon  Barris- 
ters & Solicitors 
Appointment:  board/alumni 
President,  Guelph  Chamber  of 
Commerce  board 
U of  G graduate:  BA  1980 


Larry  Pearson 

Retired  automotive  executive 
Appointment:  lieutenant-governor 
order-in-council 
U of  G graduate:  B.Sc.  1972 


Cl£lie  Murray-Chevrier 

Undergraduate  student,  environ- 
mental sciences  (geography) 
Appointment:  undergraduate  stu- 
dent 

Central  Student  Association  (CSA) 
board  of  directors 

Volunteer  co-ordinator,  CSA  legal 
resource  room 


Steven  Scadding 

Professor,  Department  of  Zoology 
Appointment:  faculty 
Chair,  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies 

Member,  Senate 


Hank  Vander  Pol 

President  and  CEO,  Rol-land  Farms 
Ltd. 

Appointment:  board 
Life  member,  OAC  Alumni  Associa- 
tion 

U of  G graduate:  B.Sc.(Agr.)  1965 


Gail  Kilgour 

Senior  vice-president,  e-Business 
Strategy,  CIBC.Com,  CIBC 
Appointment:  lieutenant-governor 

order-in-council 

Member,  Development  Board, 
Kingsway  College  School,  Toronto 


Chris  McKenna 

Professor  and  chair.  Department  of 

Economics 

Appointment:  faculty 

Member,  U of  G Senate  and  Senate 

Committee  on  University  Planning 


Michael  Walsh,  vice-chair 

Retired  executive 
Appointment:  board/alumni 
Trustee,  Samuel  Rogers  Memorial 
Trust 

U of  G graduate:  BA  1969,  MA  1970, 
PhD  1992 


Ron  Zelonka 

Vice-president,  Technology, 

Du  Pont  Canada  Inc. 

Appointment:  board 

Vice-chair,  Environmental  Science 

and  Technology  Alliance  of  Canada 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  ANTONIO  CANGEMI 


l|f|N  S I G H T 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ANIMAL  WELFARE 

“We  need  more  collaboration  between  researchers  in  different  areas  and  between  universities 
and  the  commercial  world  if  the  goal  of  improving  animal  welfare  is  to  be  achieved.  ” 


By  Marian  Dawkins 


Editor’s  note:  Marian  Dawkins,  a professor  of  bio- 
logical sciences  and  animal  behaviour  at  Somerville 
College  at  Oxford  University,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  last  month  at  fall  convoca- 
tion. Dawkins,  who  has  had  a major  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  study  of  animal  welfare  as  a scien- 
tific discipline,  gave  the  following  convocation 
address  at  the  ceremony  for  OAC  and  CPES. 

I HAVE  ALWAYS  BELIEVED  that  animal  welfare  — 
how  we  assess  welfare  and  how  we  improve  it  — 
should  come  from  a biological  understanding  of 
the  animals  themselves.  Genuine  improvements 
in  welfare  come  from  a basic  knowledge  of  physical 
health,  physiology  and  behaviour.  And  so  it  is 
particularly  gratifying  to  receive  this  honorary  degree 
from  a university  that  has  such  a strong  tradition  in 
agricultural  and  veterinary  science  and  such  a 
reputation  for  making  practical  contributions  in  the 
real  world.  I see  the  awarding  of  this  degree  very  much 
as  confirmation  that  animal  welfare  is  now  an 
important  scientific  discipline  in  its  own  right.  The  award  from 
Guelph  emphasizes  its  credentials  as  a hard  science  with  links  to 
agricultural  science,  veterinary  science  and  ethology. 

I think  we  are  entering  a very  exciting  time,  both  for  animal 
welfare  research  and  for  the  improvement  of  animal  welfare  in 
practice.  As  little  as  20  years  ago,  there  was  a great  deal  of  skepti- 
cism as  to  whether  it  was  possible  to  study  animal  welfare  scien- 
tifically. Animal  welfare  was  seen  as  a nice,  if  slightly 
sentimental  idea,  but  it  wasn’t  science.  It  was  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  realm  of  ethics  and  far  removed  from  factual  evi- 
dence. There  is  now  gratifying  recognition  of  the  role  of  basic 
scientific  research  in  underlying  decisions  about  animal  wel- 
fare. How  we  “ought”  to  treat  animals  is  a moral  decision,  but  if 
we  decide  we  “ought”  to  improve  their  welfare,  it  is  to  scientific 
research  that  we  have  to  turn  to  make  genuine  improvements. 

Scientific  knowledge  thus  underpins  or  informs  moral  and 
political  decisions.  Without  it,  ethical  decisions  are  based  on 
nothing  more  than  human  whim  and  may,  even  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  not  result  in  any  real  improvements  to  the  welfare  of 
animals. 

Although  this  is  now  accepted,  we  still  have  a long  way  to  go 
before  we  can  provide  the  kind  of  scientific  information  that 
moral  questions  about  animals  demand.  We  now  have  a wide 
range  of  measures  that  have  been  suggested  as  “indicators”  of 
welfare  — measures  of  hormone  concentration,  activity  pat- 
terns or  biochemical  changes  in  muscle,  for  example.  But  we 
still  don’t  have  consensus  on  how  to  put  all  these  measures  to- 
gether to  evaluate  the  welfare  of  an  animal  in  any  given  situa- 
tion. 1 am  very  much  against  the  “checklist”  approach  — 


measuring  as  many  different  things  as  possible  and  then  adding 
them  all  up  to  conclude  that  one  system  or  procedure  is  “better” 
for  the  animal  than  another,  as  if  sheer  numbers  of  measure- 
ments could  make  the  decision  for  us.  What  I think  we  have  to 
do  is  acknowledge  that  animal  welfare  has  two  components:  the 
physical  health  of  animals  (for  which  we  need  good  veterinary 
evidence  as  our  basic  guide)  and  the  psychological  or  emotional 
health  of  animals,  which  is  much  more  difficult  to  assess. 

Good  welfare  doesn’t  just  mean  the  animal  is  not  sick  or  in- 
jured or  deformed.  Nor  does  it  just  refer  to  good  growth  rate  or 
egg  production.  It  means  the  animal  is  itself  contented  with  its 
situation  and  that  it  is  not  either  trying  desperately  to  escape  or 
searching  frantically  for  something  it  does  not  have.  Good  wel- 
fare implies  that  an  animal  is  psychologically  healthy  — in 
other  words,  that  it  is  experiencing  positive  emotions  (“pleas- 
ure”) rather  than  suffering  from  negative  ones  such  as  pain,  fear 
or  frustration. 

The  measurement  of  psychological  health  in  animals  is  still 
one  of  the  major  goals  of  animal  welfare  research,  and  for  many 
people,  this  goal  carries  with  it  the  implicit  assumption  that  ani- 
mals consciously  experience  emotions  rather  than  just  going 
through  the  motions  and  responding  to  their  environment 
without  experience  of  what  is  happening  to  them. 

It  is  this  emphasis  on  what  animals  consciously  experience 
that  made  some  people  believe  animal  welfare  was  not  a science. 
But  attitudes  to  the  study  of  consciousness  have  changed  rap- 
idly in  other  branches  of  biology,  so  that  consciousness  is  now 
seen  by  many  as  a biological  phenomenon  that  will  one  day 
have  a biological  explanation.  New  techniques  for  imaging  the 


brain  and  the  recent  explosion  of  new  research  in 
neuroscience  are  revolutionizing  our  knowledge  of 
how  brains  work  and  when  and  under  what  circum- 
stances those  brains  are  conscious.  Animal  welfare 
— emphasizing  as  it  does  the  importance  of  emo- 
tions and  feelings  — has,  I believe,  a particularly  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  the  future  of  this  area  and  also 
stands  to  gain  from  the  new  techniques  that  are  be- 
ing developed  all  the  time. 

The  other  area  where  I think  animal  welfare  has  a 
very  exciting  future  is  in  the  improvements  in  how 
animals  are  treated.  The  area  I have  been  most  con- 
cerned with  is  farm  animals,  and  the  change  in  atti- 
tude of  farmers  over  the  past  few  years  has  been 
striking.  Once,  improvements  in  animal  welfare 
were  seen  largely  as  a drain  on  profit.  It  was  possible 
either  to  improve  welfare  or  to  improve  productiv- 
ity, but  it  was  regarded  as  impossible  to  do  both  at 
once.  Reasons  for  this  appeared  both  obvious  and 
incontrovertible. 

For  example,  by  reducing  stocking  density  and 
giving  the  animals  more  space,  it  seemed  inevitable  that  pro- 
ductivity would  go  down  because  there  would  be  less  product 
produced  per  unit  of  space.  What  is  now  immensely  encourag- 
ing is  that  we  can  see  clear  examples  of  where  welfare  pays  and 
where  improving  the  lot  of  animals  leads  to  increased  profit- 
ability through  the  “added  value”  of  animal  welfare. 

I have  been  associated  with  a pioneering  company  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  is  producing  25,000  free-range  broiler 
(meat  chickens)  a week.  Instead  of  being  confined  for  the  whole 
oftiidf lives’  to  tontfblled'-ehvirdhiVieht'sh^ds,  thesfe'bifd^!haVe ' 
access  to  an  outside  field  from  the  age  of  28  days.  This  company 
has  a franchise  with  a major  supermarket  chain  and  is  actually 
making  a profit.  People  (at  least  relatively  well-off  people)  will 
pay  to  be  sure  that  the  animals  they  eat  are  kept  in  conditions 
that  benefit  their  welfare. 

The  harnessing  together  of  commercial  enterprise  and  im- 
proved animal  welfare  is  of  great  importance.  Looking  at  ani- 
mal welfare  in  isolation  from  what  is  commercially  possible  will 
result  in  the  improvement  of  welfare  in,  at  most,  a small 
number  of  animals.  Working  with  industry  to  improve  both 
welfare  and  production  could  result  in  improvements  in  the 
welfare  of  millions  and  millions  of  animals. 

Such  changes  are,  however,  going  to  need  a collaboration 
between  pure  and  applied  research  because,  in  many  cases,  we 
don’t  currendy  have  the  technology  to  make  alternatives  to 
present  systems  viable.  We  need  more  collaboration  between 
researchers  in  different  areas  and  between  universities  and  the 
commercial  world  if  the  goal  of  improving  animal  welfare  is  to 
be  achieved. 


More  than! 
1100  Loca) 
Worldwide' 


gency 


Personal,  Group  and  Business  Travel 
Air,  Car,  Hotel,  Train.  Cruise  & Insurance 
24  Hour  Worldwide  Emergency  Help 
Disney  College  of  Knowledge  Specialists 
Holland  Travel  Professionals 
Vacation  Installment  Plan 


UMfilBBE 

Golding  Travel  Ltd. 

South  City  Centre 
304  STONE  ROAD  WEST  - GUELPH 

(519)  836-4940 


Si  fMontessori  School  of  ‘Wellington 

68  Suffolk  SLW,  Guelph,  ON.  NJH2J1  Telephone  (519)  821-5876 


MONTESSORI 
PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  Montessori  School  of  Wellington  provides 
Montessori  education  for  children  aged  3 to  6 years 
in  our  Casa  programme. 


Our  school  offers: 


’ trained  Montessori  teachers 
• French  tuition 

> fully  equipped  spacious  classrooms 

► full  & half-day  programs 


■ outdoor  play  area 

■ central  downtown  location 

• before  & after  school 
supervision 

♦ large  gymnasium 


Call  Glynis  or  Karen  at  (519)  821-5876 
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Publication  Date 

Deadline 

Dec.  6 

Nov.  27 

Jan.  17 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  31 

Jan.  22 

Feb. 14 

Feb.  5 

Feb.  28 

Feb.  19 

March  14 

March  5 

March  28 

March  19 

April  11 

April  2 

April  25 

April  16 

May  9 

April  20 
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An  Eye-Deal  career 

Veterinary  ophthalmologist  sees  her  lifelong  goals  come  to  fruition  at  U of  G 


by  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


Ever  since  she  was  a little  girl,  Prof. 

Charlotte  Keller  knew  she  wanted 
to  be  a veterinarian.  *Tve  always 
loved  animals,”  she  says.  “When  I 
was  13,  I remember  telling  my  teacher  I 
wanted  to  be  a vet  and  him  saying  I had  to  go 
to  school  for  something  like  13  more  years  — 
a number  that  seemed  huge  at  the  time,  but  it 
didn’t  faze  me  one  bit.  It  was  always  my  goal 
growing  up,  my  plan.  I never  had  to  make  any 
decisions  about  what  kind  of  career  I was 
going  to  have.  I just  wanted  to  be  a vet.” 

Keller  also  set  some  other  goals  for  herself, 
like  learning  to  play  the  violin,  cello  and  oboe 
and  having  four  children.  She  grew  up  to 
achieve  nearly  all  those  goals.  She  is  OVC’s 
only  full-time  veterinary  ophthalmologist  and 
a professor  of  clinical  studies,  she  took  violin 
lessons  for  12  years  while  growing  up,  she’s 
been  playing  the  cello  for  five  years  and  she 
has  four  children.  But  it  didn’t  all  happen  ac- 
cording to  plan. 

For  one  thing,  Keller  never  expected  to 
leave  her  native  Switzerland,  nor  did  she  plan 
on  becoming  an  animal  eye  doctor,  and  she 
had  pretty  much  written  off  children  after  focusing  so  many 
years  on  her  demanding  career.  And  finding  time  to  learn  how 
to  play  a new  instrument?  Forget  it. 

But  life  has  a funny  way  of  working  out  sometimes.  And  for 
Keller,  it  all  managed  to  work  itself  out  once  she  came  to 
Guelph. 

“When  I was  at  university,  some  of  my  classmates  really 
wanted  to.  finish,  school  an,4,go.to  the  States,  to  work,  But!,  never 
did;  I never  planned  to  leave.  It  was  an  absolute  accident  that  I 
ended  up  here.” 

A visiting  veterinarian/student  program  brought  Keller  to 
Guelph  in  1986  after  she  had  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Berne  in  Switzerland  and  had  worked  in  small-  and  large- 
animal  practices.  At  U of  G,  she  ended  up  working  for  18 
months  with  a specialist  in  ophthalmology  and  “got  hooked  on 
it”  She  left  for  another  year  and  a half  of  training  at  Texas  A&M, 
then  returned  to  Guelph  and  joined  the  faculty  of  OVC  in  199 1 . 

Today,  Keller  and  OVC’s  ophthalmology  service  see  be- 
tween 800  and  1,000  animals  a year,  treating  them  for  condi- 
tions ranging  from  glaucoma  and  cancer  to  eye  trauma.  She  is 
also  called  in  to  do  consults  when  animals  are  at  the  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital  for  other  ailments.  “Changes  in  the  eye  can 


often  help  us  find  a diagnosis  for  a problem  that  is  affecting 
other  areas  of  the  body,”  she  says. 

Veterinary  ophthalmology  is  a busy  but  tremendously  re- 
warding field,  says  Keller.  “The  eye  is  just  an  amazing  organ  — 
the  way  it  functions  and  the  way  it  looks.  Ophthalmology  is  a 
very  visual  science.  You  can  look  at  the  eye  and  see  right  into  it, 
and  that  is  very  appealing  to  me.  Plus,  the  eye  is  just  beautiful  to 
look  at.” 

If  it’s  true  that  the  eyes  are  the  window  to  the  soul,  then  cats 
and  owls  have  the  most  beautiful  souls  of  all  Earth’s  creatures,  in 
Keller’s  opinion.  “The  iris  of  a cat  is  magnificent — it  is  so  beau- 
tiful inside.  And  owls,  their  eyes  are  just  so  big.  What  you  see 
from  the  outside  is  only  about  one-third  of  their  eye.” 

In  addition  to  working  with  dogs,  cats,  horses  and  cows,  she 
has  treated  exotic  animals,  including  elephants,  tigers,  raptors, 
chameleons  and  frogs.  “I  once  treated  a show  tiger  that  had 
glaucoma,  and  I replaced  one  of  her  eyes  with  a silicone  eye  so  it 
wouldn’t  change  her  appearance  too  much.” 

Keller  has  also  researched  Cuban  tree  frogs,  studying  how 
diet  affects  their  corneas.  “It  was  a challenge  to  get  them  to  sit 
still,”  she  says  with  a laugh.  “They  jump  around  and  they  have 
suction  cups  on  their  feet,  so  they  stick  wherever  they  land.  It 
was  problematic  at  times.” 


She’s  also  worked  with  tiny-eyed  creatures 
such  as  rats  and  mice.  In  fact,  while  on  sabbati- 
cal in  Switzerland  in  1998,  she  studied  how  cells 
die  in  the  retina  in  rodents  and  stumbled  on  to 
an  important  discovery.  Part  of  the  research  in- 
volved exposing  mice  to  bright  light,  and  Keller 
learned  that  when  injected  with  a certain  type 
of  drug,  the  cells  in  the  retina  would  not  die,  no 
matter  how  long  the  rodents’  eyes  were  exposed 
to  the  light.  She  stopped  working  on  her  main 
project  to  investigate  this  further  and  ended  up 
publishing  a paper  on  the  study. 

But  Keller’s  favourite  cases  are  those  that  al- 
low her  to  restore  vision  to  animals  that  have 
temporarily  lost  their  sight.  “Dogs  or  cats  might 
come  in  with  cataracts  or  something  that  has 
impaired  their  vision,  and  after  we  operate  on 
them,  they  leave  being  able  to  see  again.  Both 
the  animals  and  owners  are  so  happy.” 

Keller  herself  has  found  personal  happiness 
in  Guelph  as  well.  She  met  partner  Sam  Devlin 
and  now  shares  her  life  with  him  and  his  four 
children,  who  range  in  age  from  6 to  12.  “It  has 
added  an  interesting  dimension  to  my  life,"  she 
says.  “I  always  wanted  to  have  four  children, 
and  now  I do,  so  it’s  great." 

She  also  fulfilled  another  goal  about  five  years  ago  when  she 
started  playing  the  cello,  one  of  the  three  instruments  she  had 
vowed  to  learn.  “I  just  decided  it  was  time  to  take  it  up,  so  I did, 
and  I played  in  the  U of  G Orchestra  for  a couple  of  semesters. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  and  I get  together  to  play  every  week  or 
so  now.” 

. VA>en  nof  juggling  wqrk,  children  and  music,  Keller  tikes  to 
do  paper  cuttings,  an  art  that  involves  making  intricate  cutouts 
from  dark  paper  and  turning  them  into  scenes.  Her  surgical 
skills  come  in  handy  for  this  hobby  because  she  uses  a scalpel  in- 
stead of  scissors  to  make  her  creations.  “I’m  used  to  making 
small  little  cuts,  and  I usually  end  up  making  something  with 
loons  or  Swiss  scenes.” 

Her  busy  schedule  prevents  Keller  from  getting  back  to  Swit- 
zerland as  often  as  she’d  like,  so  instead,  she  keeps  large  prints  of 
the  Swiss  Alps  in  her  office  window.  “My  mountains  have  to  be 
here,”  she  says. 

And  just  so  you  don’t  think  Keller  is  one  of  those  amazing 
people  who  have  somehow  managed  to  do  everything  they  set 
out  to  conquer  in  life,  keep  this  is  mind:  she  has  yet  to  master 
the  oboe.  She  has,  however,  started  taking  lessons. 


Industry  Lab  to  Aid  Plantibody  Research  at  U of  G 

Guelph  researchers  will  work  with  partners  to  put  bacteria-detecting  antibodies  in  plastic  food  wrappers  


Prof.  Chris  Hall,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  and  his  U of  G 
research  team  are  teaming  up  with 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
Food  and  Rural  Affairs, 
Mississauga-based  Toxin  Alert  Inc. 
and  other  public-  and  private-sector 
partners  to  develop  plant-based 
diagnostic  antibodies  that  could  be 
inserted  into  plastic  food  wraps  to 
detect  bacteria  such  as  salmonella 
and  E.  coli. 

The  researchers  believe  tobacco 
is  poised  to  be  among  the  first  gen- 
eration of  commercial  plants  pro- 
ducing “plantibodies,”  antibodies 
made  in  plants,  for  detecting  food- 
and  water-borne  pathogens. 

Hall  and  his  team  are  working  to 
mass-produce  antibodies  for  cost- 


effective  pathogen  detection  of  dan- 
gerous bacteria  such  as  Escherichia 
coli  0157:H7,  Listeria  and  Crystospo- 
ridium  parvum. 

According  to  Hall,  it’s  relatively 
inexpensive  to  use  tobacco  plants  to 
produce  antibodies.  In  addition,  the 
infrastructure  for  harvesting  and 
handling  tobacco  already  exists  in 
Ontario.  The  researchers  hope  to 
eventually  harvest  one  kilogram  of 
antibodies  per  hectare  of  tobacco. 
And  with  28,000  hectares  of  tobacco 
grown  in  the  province,  there’s  the 
potential  to  produce  a lot  of  anti- 
bodies. 

The  potential  market  for  anti- 
bodies is  large  — North  Americans 
currently  use  more  than  450  billion 
square  feet  of  plastic  wrap  in  a year. 


About  8,000  kg  of  antibodies  are 
needed  to  cover  the  amount  of  plas- 
tic wrap  used  on  this  continent 
alone.  In  1997,  worldwide  antibody 
use  was  only  600  kg,  so  an  increased 
scale  of  production  is  required  to 
meet  rising  need,  and  Hall  says 
plants  are  the  only  system  that  will 
allow  researchers  to  create  antibod- 
ies in  large  enough  quantities  to  de- 
tect food-  and  water-borne 
pathogens. 

Last  month,  Toxin  Alert  held  an 
opening  ceremony  for  its  new  on- 
campus  laboratory  at  the  Guelph 
Food  Technology  Centre,  where 
Hall  and  others  will  work  on  anti- 
body development.  Bill  Boden- 
hamer,  president  and  CEO  of  Toxin 
Alert  Inc.,  says  no  other  university  in 


the  world  has  such  a facility. 

“The  lab  will  give  Guelph  stu- 
dents a head  start  in  antibody  re- 
search and  will  help  promote  faster 
and  cheaper  methods  of  producing 
antibodies  such  as  plantibodies,”  he 
says. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
says  U of  G “strongly  believes  in  de- 
veloping responsible  partnerships 
with  public-  and  private-sector  or- 
ganizations that  allow  the  University 
to  fulfil  its  academic  mission  and 
strategic  objectives  while  pushing 
the  boundaries  of  discovery.  I am 
particularly  delighted  that  this  part- 
nership will  allow  us  to  build  on  our 
nationally  recognized  research 
strengths  in  health  and  food  safety.” 

Research  in  the  lab  will  enable 


Hall  to  determine  the  best  antibodies 
for  tobacco  plants  and  help  Toxin 
Alert  keep  up  with  the  anticipated  de- 
mand for  antibodies  used  in  its  plas- 
tic wrap. 

When  fully  operational,  the  lab 
will  be  able  to  produce  15  kg  of  anti- 
bodies a year,  which  would  account 
for  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  world  an- 
tibody production. 

The  plantibody  research  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Ag- 
riculture, Food  and  Rural  Affairs, 
Toxin  Alert  Inc.,  SYN  X Pharma,  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering 
Research  Council,  and  Agriculture 
and  Agri-Food  Canada. 

BY  BLYTHE  MCKAY 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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CHILD-CARE  CENTRE 
PROVIDES  GREAT  CARE 

In  the  Oct  11  issue  of  @Guelph , a 
front-page  story  reported  the  find- 
ings of  a national  project  investigat- 
ing day-care  providers.  The  article 
says  the  majority  of  children  in  day- 
care programs  in  Canada  are  not 
receiving  the  stimulation  they  need 
for  good  development  of  social,  lan- 
guage and  thinking  skills. 

As  a parent  of  children  at  the  U of 
G Child-Care  and  Learning  Centre,  I 
would  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
excellent  care  provided  by  the  cen- 
tre, which  recently  celebrated  its  10th 
anniversary  on  campus. 

Indeed,  a recent  two-day  licens- 
ing inspection  by  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  re- 
vealed that  the  centre  had  exceeded 
expectations  of  the  Day-Care  Nurs- 
eries Act  in  each  area  of  the  centre 
(infants  to  kindergarten).  The  in- 
spector perceived  that  children  were 
receiving  a positive  experience  pro- 
vided by  sensitive  and  compassion- 
ate teachers  who  demonstrated  high 
levels  of  professionalism  in  the  play- 
rooms. She  further  commented  that 
all  teachers  were  responsive  to  chil- 
dren’s needs,  facilitated  learning  and 
carefully  monitored  safety. 

We  should  be  proud  of  the 
achievements  of  the  U of  G Child- 
Care  and  Learning  Centre,  but  rec- 
ognize that  this  facility  richly  bene- 
fits from  a close  association  with  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition  and  more  gener- 
ally with  the  larger  institution.  De- 
spite this,  the  centre  suffers  from 
financial  pressures,  and  the  infant 
program  has  recently  been  threat- 
ened with  closure.  To  maintain  a 
very  high  level  of  care,  the  centre  will 
require  the  continued  support  of 


members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity. 

Across  Canada,  most  families 
with  young  children  do  not  have  ac- 
cess to  such  a high-quality  day-care 
facility.  Hence,  increased  govern- 
ment funding,  continued  research 
and  careful  inspection  of  existing  fa- 
cilities are  critical  for  healthy,  smart 
and  happy  kids. 

Prof.  Pat  Wright 
Department  of  Zoology 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  IS 
PRUDENT  MEASURE 

In  the  spirit  of  jovial  but  critical 
debate,  as  exemplified  by  recent  let- 
ters from  Lev  Tarasoff,  I would  like 
to  ask  economics  professor  Ross 
McKitrick  if  he  has  house  insurance. 

Prof.  McKitrick’s  arguments  in 
two  letters  to  @Guelph  are  paradig- 
matic of  a general  unreadiness  to 
recognize  the  world  environmental 
condition  and  human  responsibility 
for  it.  I take  issue  with  this.  But  on 
one  point,  he  is  absolutely  correct: 
the  debate  isn’t  really  about  climate 
science.  It’s  about  economic  deci- 
sions — whether  or  not  economic 
resources  should  be  mobilized  to- 
wards environmental  purposes. 

Skeptics  of  the  environmental 
crisis  often  argue,  as  Prof.  McKitrick 
did,  that  the  scientific  data  are  insuf- 
ficient or  inconclusive  and  that  we 
therefore  don’t  need  to  enact  envi- 
ronmental protections.  There  is 
controversy,  as  he  pointed  out,  re- 
garding whether  or  not  carbon  diox- 
ide is  a greenhouse  gas  (as  if  it  were 
the  only  greenhouse  agent;  what 
about  methane,  nitrous  oxide,  halo- 
carbons  and  chloroflorocarbons, 
sulphuric  acid  droplets  and  coal 
dust?). 


Environmentalists  respond  in 
one  of  two  ways.  They  either  deny 
that  the  data  are  inconclusive,  as  Lev 
Tarasoff  did,  or  they  argue  that  in- 
conclusive data  are  no  reason  to  de- 
lay preventive  measures.  In  the 
absence  of  sufficient  or  conclusive 
data,  implementing  environmental 
protection  strategies  is  a prudent 
precautionary  measure.  One  doesn’t 
wait  for  certainty  that  one’s  house 
will  be  struck  by  lightning  before 
buying  house  insurance.  In  the  case 
of  the  environmental  crisis,  it  is  po- 
tentially the  whole  globe  — not  just 
one  house  — that  is  in  danger. 

For  instance,  if  the  west  Antarctic 
ice  shelf  fell  into  the  ocean  and 
melted,  as  it  may  do  because  it  is 
melting  at  the  rate  of  12  cubic  miles  a 
year,  according  to  NASA,  ocean  lev- 
els would  rise  by  six  metres,  causing 
the  displacement  and  death  of  two 
billion  people. 

If  existing  data  are  incomplete,  it 
may  still  be  enough  to  justify  enact- 
ing environmental  legislation  as  a 
form  of  insurance  or  risk  protection. 
The  UN  warns  that  if  we’re  waiting 
for  unequivocal  proof,  “we  must  not 
expect  a single  dramatic  discovery  to 
confirm  global  warming  once  and 
for  all.  If  we  wait  for  that  discovery, 
we  will  wait  for  a long  time  — until 
well  after  it  is  too  late  to  do  much 
about  it.” 

In  1997,  almost  1,700  world  sci- 
entists signed  a “warning  to  human- 
ity,” but  it  was  never  reported  in  the 
mainstream  media.  It’s  not  difficult 
to  characterize  the  way  that  reality  of 
the  environmental  crisis  is  doubted, 
repudiated  or  even  ignored  as  a kind 
of  pathological  disorder. 

As  for  the  expense  of  enforcing 
the  Kyoto  Protocol  or  any  other 
large-scale  environmental  protec- 
tion initiative,  Prof.  McKitrick  is 


right  again.  It  would  be  great. 

But  I doubt  it  would  be  greater 
than  what  is  currently  invested  in 
military  spending,  international  cur- 
rency speculation,  the  Human  Ge- 
nome Project,  the  International 
Space  Station  or  in  mass  media  mar- 
keting campaigns  for  environmen- 
tally destructive  consumer  products 
like  cars  and  air  conditioners. 

Why  not  have  a massive  “Earth 
Stewardship”  initiative  in  addition 
to  these  other  enormous  world- 
transforming projects,  the  expense 
of  which  is  often  overlooked  because 
of  the  great  edification  of  human  ex- 
istence that  they  promise?  Is  an 
“Earth  Stewardship”  project  no  less 
promising?  Why  not  have  a rear- 
rangement of  our  economic  priori- 
ties towards  life-serving  ends  instead 
of  an  adaptation  of  human  life  to  the 
profit-serving  priorities  of  the 
wealthy  class? 

Brendan  Myers 
Department  of  Philosophy 

ENGLISH  PROF  MISSES 
TALKS  WITH  SCIENTIFIC 
FRIENDS  AT  U OF  G 

Many  of  my  most  enjoyable  and 
rewarding  years  as  a professor  of 
English  were  spent  in  Guelph 
between  1969  and  1993.  And  curi- 
ously, because  few  English  profes- 
sors seemed  to  want  to  eat  at  midday 
in  the  faculty  club,  I did  so  in  the 
company  of  historians  and,  increas- 
ingly, of  scientists.  Visits  to  Guelph 
since  then,  however,  have  become 
less  and  less  frequent,  with  fewer  and 
fewer  familiar  faces  to  enrich  them. 

What  I miss  above  all  these  days 
is  to  be  able  to  discuss  with  my  scien- 
tific friends  the  powerful  disagree- 
ment between  Europe  and  North 
America  on  the  whole  business  of 


genetic  engineering.  Oh,  I know  I am 
just  a dreamy-eyed  poet,  even  if  I did 
get  myself  to  the  Galapagos  Islands 
and  wrote  a six-page  poem  on  Dar- 
win and  the  Galapagos  Islands  that 
was  published  in  Canadian  Literature 
and  in  Victorian  Studies,  and  a later 
one  on  Newton,  published  in  Liter- 
ary Review  in  Canada.  Or  that  my 
highest  marks  in  school  before  I was 
hustled  away  to  the  army  were  Eng- 
lish and  physics.  But  I am  reading 
From  Naked  Ape  to  Superspecies  and 
have  ordered  Impossibility:  The  Lim- 
its of  Sciences  and  the  Science  of  Limits 
(which  may  very  well  prove  to  be  my 
limit). 

Obviously,  I know  the  little  leaflet 
“Say  No  to  GMOs,”  handed  to  me  by 
a very  earnest  young  woman  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  doesn’t 
prove  it  all.  But  the  range  of  dubious 
achievements  produced  by  Mon- 
santo and  the  rest  does  leave  one 
convinced  that  big  business  can  take 
precedence  over  an  alarming  range 
of  possible  productions. 

I do  understand,  believe  me,  that 
to  work  in  a large  and  ruthless  corpo- 
ration must  put  great  strains  on  eve- 
ryone working  in  it,  and  doubly  for 
anyone  perceptive  enough  to  doubt 
the  probity  of  those  in  charge. 
Enough!  It’s  all  too  easy  for  me  in  my 
position. 

Prof.  James  Harrison 
Retiree 

* * * 

@Guelph  welcomes  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor. They  should  be  limited  to  500 
words,  signed  by  the  author  and  sub- 
mitted electronically.  @Guelph 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  for 
length,  style  and  clarity.  Submit  let- 
ters to  Barbara  Chance  at  bchance@ 
exec. admin. uoguelph.ca. 
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Theatrical  Activism  of  1930s  Is  an  Almost 
Forgotten  Chapter  of  Canadian  History 

Drama  professor  puts  spotlight  on  1930s  workers’  theatre  movement 


The  popularity  of  workers’ 
theatre  troupes  during  the 
1930s  is  an  almost  forgotten  chapter 
of  Canada’s  theatrical  history  and 
political  life,  says  Prof.  Alan  Filewod, 
Literatures  and  Performance  Studies 
in  English. 

Filewod,  who  is  rediscovering 
this  lost  piece  of  Canadian  history, 
says  workers’  theatre  troupes  were 
social  barometers  for  their  era  and 
foreshadowed  the  protest  move- 
ment that  began  in  the  1960s  and 
still  simmers  today.  He  notes  that 
similarities  can  be  seen  between  the 
workers’  theatre  movement  in  the 
1930s  and  the  kind  of  group  action 
mobilized  in  current  protests  such  as 
those  at  World  Trade  Organization 
meetings  in  Seattle  and  Prague. 

“My  generation  thought  we  had 
invented  all  this  stuff,”  says  Filewod, 
referring  to  the  radical  spirit  of  the 
1960s.  “But  now  we  find  out  that  it 
was  alive  in  the  1930s.” 

The  workers’  theatre  movement 
was  born  in  the  midst  of  the  Depres- 
sion with  the  Second  World  War  on 
the  horizon.  Troupes,  made  up  of 
students,  progressive  arts  clubs,  un- 


employed workers  and  others,  per- 
ceived an  international  crisis 
looming  and  wanted  to  see  change. 

Performances  often  took  place 
on  the  street  in  the  form  of  agitprop 
theatre  — an  amalgam  of  agitation 
and  propaganda  — which  involves  a 
short  play  with  a fast  political  mes- 
sage to  rile  up  the  crowd.  Strongly 
influenced  by  the  Communist  party, 
these  theatre  groups  saw  their  work 
as  a campaign  against  fascism  and 
capitalism. 

Performances  revolved  around 
current  events  and  were  an  attempt 
to  intervene  in  public  movements  to 
help  mobilize  the  people,  says 
Filewod.  The  performances  were 
also  subjected  to  censorship  because 
of  their  political  nature.  He  cites  as 
an  example  one  agitprop  documen- 
tary that  was  developed  after  a fed- 
eral law  banning  the  Communist 
party  was  enacted.  Eight  men  were 
thrown  into  the  Kingston  Peniten- 
tiary and  a riot  ensued,  during  which 
a prison  guard  fired  a shot  into  the 
cell  where  Communist  leader  Tim 
Buck  was  imprisoned.  The  agitprop 
documentary  based  on  this  incident, 


Eight  Men  Speak,  was  developed  by  a 
Toronto  troupe  called  the  Workers’ 
Experimental  Theatre.  It  was  per- 
formed once,  then  was  immediately 
censored.  Soon  after,  the  law  was  re- 
pealed and  the  prisoners  freed. 

“Dozens  of  troupes  probably  ex- 
isted across  Canada,”  says  Filewod, 
who  is  planning  to  write  a book  de- 
scribing the  workers’  theatre  move- 
ment from  1929  to  1936.  “But  they 
have  not  really  been  considered 
theatre  because  they  were  left  wing 
and  on  the  streets." 

Although  few  written  accounts  or 
pictures  of  performances  from  this 
movement  exist,  evidence  suggests 
that  these  companies  were  among 
the  first  to  explore  many  new  theat- 
rical techniques.  The  practice  of  col- 


Correction 

IN  THE  Nov.  8 @Guelph  story 
“OCGS  Hails  Joint  PhD,”  it 
was  incorrectly  reported  that  U 
of  G’s  PhD  program  in  rural 
studies  was  approved  in  1997.  It 
was,  in  fact,  approved  to 
commence  in  1994. 


lective  creation,  for  example  (which 
involves  a group  of  actors  collec- 
tively writing,  producing  and  per- 
forming a play),  was  common 
among  these  groups.  An  examina- 
tion of  some  of  their  works  shows 
the  influence  of  Vsevolod  Meyer- 
hold,  a famous  Russian  director  in 
the  1930s  whose  work  had  a major 
impact  on  choreography  and  staging 
techniques  in  modem  theatre. 

Although  the  use  of  such  prac- 
tices in  Canadian  theatre  were  before 
their  time,  the  work  that  came  out  of 
this  movement  is  rarely  remembered 
as  being  artistic.  With  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  the  Communist  party  in 
the  movement,  those  involved  came 


to  see  their  work  as  propaganda  and 
not  art,  says  Filewod. 

Because  a historical  investigation 
of  this  movement  in  Canada  has  yet 
to  be  done,  he  expects  to  gather  most 
of  his  research  material  by  exploring 
provincial  archives,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
chives of  trade  unions,  city  police 
and  political  parties.  A team  of 
graduate  students  will  also  be  hired 
to  go  through  every  city  newspaper 
in  search  of  references  to  such 
groups. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Re- 
search Council  of  Canada. 

BY  DALE  DUNCAN 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 
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Student  Excellence  Honoured 
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working  part  time  as  well  as  taking  a 
full  course  load  in  Guelph’s  bio- 
chemistry program.  He  says  he  came 
to  U of  G because  of  the  strength  of 
its  science  programs  and  he  plans  to 
pursue  a career  in  biotechnology  or 
medical  research.  In  high  school,  he 
was  on  the  executive  of  the  school’s 
Kiwanis  Key  Club,  tutored  other  stu- 
dents, served  as  a reading  buddy  for 
younger  children  and  worked  as  a 
hockey  school  instructor.  He  also  or- 
ganized a school-wide  relief  effort  to 
benefit  the  victims  of  Hurricane 
Mitch. 

Costescu  contributed  to  his  high 
school  through  student  council  in- 
volvement and  participation  in  band 
and  vocal  music  ensembles.  He  also 
served  as  a tutor  and  peer  counsellor 
for  other  students  and  was  a com- 
munity volunteer  for  a local 
palliative-care  hospital  and  the 
United  Way. 

Costescu  says  he  has  been  im- 
pressed by  the  “great  selection  of 
courses”  in  his  Guelph  B.Sc.  pro- 
gram and  by  the  relaxed  and  friendly 
atmosphere  at  U of  G.  “Everyone 
here  fits  right  in  and  is  respected  for 
who  they  are.  Every  time  I walk 
down  Winegard  Walk,  I have  the 
feeling  that  I am  at  home.” 

It  was  Guelph’s  picturesque  envi- 
ronment that  appealed  to  Kukerepa 
because  it  reminded  her  of  her  home 
outside  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  She  says 
sports  programs,  especially  wrestling 
and  rowing,  were  other  drawing 
cards.  Kukerepa  has  a keen  interest 
in  promoting  cultural  awareness  and 
was  the  only  student  member  of  a 
home- town  council  that  encourages 
cultural  diversity.  She  was  also  a sup- 
porting member  of  the  local  Kiwanis 
Club  and  launched  a student  branch 
at  her  high  school  to  promote 
school/community  well-being. 

Sports  and  student  leadership  are 


also  high  on  the  list  of  Robbins’s  in- 
terests. A soccer  coach  in  Oshawa  for 
the  past  two  summers,  she  also 
chaired  a local  committee  that  or- 
ganized a leadership  camp  for  150 
high  school  students.  She  says  she 
chose  Guelph’s  program  in  applied 
human  nutrition  because  it’s  the 
only  university  program  that  will 
give  her  the  skills  she  wants  to  pursue 
a career  as  a registered  dietitian.  And 
she,  too,  likes  the  small-town  feeling 
at  U of  G. 

Twenty-six  other  U of  G students 
received  one-time  local  awards  of 
$4,000:  BA  student  Sonia  Molodecky 
of  Etobicoke;  B.A.Sc.  students  Heidi 
Bednar  of  Toronto  and  Eliza  Moyer 
of  St.  Catharines;  B.Comm.  students 
Heather  Dietrich  of  Mildmay  and 
Brennan  Quesnele  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  and  B.Sc.  students  Sarah  Aar- 
den  of  Stayner,  Stephanie  Backhouse 
of  La  Salle,  Man.,  Jillian  Baker  of 
Roslin,  Tamra  Baxter  of  Belleville, 
Courtney  Bell  of  Georgetown,  Chris- 
tine Cousins  of  Guelph,  Corey  Dales 
of  Petrolia,  Jonathan  Davis  of  To- 
ronto, Pierre  Desroches  of  Cassel- 
man,  Owen  Gray  of  Kemble,  Chantal 
Gray  of  Bedford,  N.S.,  Morrigan 
Hayes  of  Gloucester,  Meghann  Hup- 
ponen  of  Orillia,  Heather  Murray  of 
Mildmay,  Kari  Obermeyer  of 
Kitchener,  Cheryl  Trueman  of 
Pointe  de  Bute,  N.B.,  Ian  Wagg  of 
Addison,  Megan  Walsh  of  Lakefield, 
John  Werry  of  Oshawa,  Jennifer 
Wheeler  of  Guelph  and  Marie  Young 
ofWaterdown. 

Excellence  award  recipients  were 
selected  from  more  than  7,600  appli- 
cants on  the  basis  of  their  academic 
achievements,  community  service 
and  leadership  qualities,  says  Cory 
Huhn,  students’  communications 
and  public  relations  officer  for  the 
Canada  Millennium  Scholarship 
Foundation. 


“The  number  of  applications  sur- 
passed our  expectations,  and  the  ab- 
solute quality  of  the  students  who 
applied  was  tremendous,”  she  says. 

The  foundation  was  created  in 
1998  to  administer  both  the  excel- 
lence awards  program  and  a bursary 
program  intended  to  reduce  stu- 
dents’ indebtedness.  The  first  bur- 
saries averaging  $3,000  each  were 
awarded  last  January,  and  1,400  U of 
G students  were  among  the  recipi- 
ents. 

General  awards  from  the  Canada 
Millennium  Scholarship  Foundation 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  financial 
need  only,  says  Landoni,  and  stu- 
dents who  apply  for  financial  aid 
from  the  province  or  territory  in 
which  they  reside  are  automatically 
considered.  Excellence  award  win- 
ners submit  a separate  application  to 
the  foundation. 

The  federal  program,  as  well  as 
provincial  programs  like  Ontario’s 
Aiming  for  the  Top,  reflects  a recent 
trend  on  the  part  of  governments  to 
recognize  that  accessibility  to  post- 
secondary  education  is  an  issue 
across  Canada,  says  Landoni. 

Ontario  students  have  also  bene- 
fited from  the  Ontario  Student  Op- 
portunity Trust  Fund,  a 1996/97 
program  that  matched  private- 
sector  giving  to  university  and  col- 
lege endowments  for  financial  aid, 
and  an  education  funding  provision 
that  requires  post-secondary  institu- 
tions to  reinvest  30  per  cent  of  tui- 
tion increases  in  financial  aid 
programs.  Combined  with  Annual 
Fund  giving  to  scholarship  and  bur- 
sary programs,  U of  G’s  annual  ex- 
penditures for  student  assistance 
have  risen  to  almost  $11  million  an- 
nually, up  525  per  cent  from 
1989/90. 

BY  MARY  DICKIESON 


Reputation  Grows 

Continued  from  page  1 


third  to  second  in  the  percentage  of 
its  budget  dedicated  to  student  serv- 
ices. It  also  maintained  its  position 
in  scholarships  and  bursaries,  which 
exceeded  $11  million  this  year,  rein- 
forcing its  commitment  to  accessi- 
bility and  quality. 

“Guelph  is  dedicated  to  its  stu- 
dents, and  I am  pleased  that  we  have 
been  able  to  continue  to  develop  new 
programs,  even  in  these  times  of  un- 
derfunding,” says  Brenda  Whiteside, 
associate  vice-president  (student  af- 
fairs). “One  example  of  this  commit- 
ment is  our  full  range  of  learning, 
writing  and  research  services  in  a 
new  Student  Learning  Commons  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  library.  An  im- 
portant component  of  this  service  is 
the  supported  learning  groups  pro- 
gram, which  matches  student  peer 
helpers  with  students  taking  first- 
year  courses  so  they  can  get  help  and 
develop  successful  study  habits.” 

• Reputation:  Guelph  was  named  the 
second-best  comprehensive  univer- 
sity overall  and  second  in  the  catego- 
ries “leaders  of  tomorrow”  and 
“most  innovative”  in  a survey  of 
more  than  7,000  high  school  guid- 
ance counsellors,  university  officials, 
heads  of  organizations,  CEOs  and 
recruiters  at  corporations  across  the 
country. 

• Quality  of  faculty  and  success  in 
research:  Guelph  maintained  third 
position  in  total  awards  per  full-time 
faculty  and  moved  up  from  fifth  to 
third  place  in  the  number  of  medical 
and  science  grants  received  by  fac- 
ulty. This  year,  U of  G experienced  a 
14-per-cent  increase  in  research  dol- 
lars per  eligible  faculty  member  and 
received  more  than  $92  million  in 
research  funding  from  all  sources. 

• National  and  international 
recruitment:  Guelph  moved  up  to 
ninth  place  from  12,h  in  its  ability  to 
attract  students  from  across  Canada 


and  to  ninth  place  from  10,h  in  terms 
of  outside-the-country  recruit- 
ment. “This  is  testimony  to  the 
success  of  Guelph’s  strategic 
enrolment  planning  at  both  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,” 
says  registrar  Chuck  Cunningham. 
"We  had  a significant  increase  in  stu- 
dents from  abroad  this  fall,  as  well  as 
28  new  American  students  enrolling 
in  first  year,  a huge  jump  over 
previous  years.  We  are  particularly 
pleased  to  note  that  we  have  45 
students  from  the  United  States  who 
are  returning  Canadians  whose 
families  have  moved  to  the  States.  In 
addition,  we  are  continuing  to 
increase  our  numbers  of  interna- 
tional graduate  students.  ” 

The  University  lost  ground  in  ar- 
eas most  tied  to  provincial  operating 
grant  support,  including  dropping  a 
few  rankings  in  the  size  of  third-  and 
fourth-year  classes. 

“This  reflects  the  financial  chal- 
lenges we  face  and  the  tough  deci- 
sions we  have  to  make  in  terms  of 
where  to  allocate  limited  operating 
funds,”  says  Rozanski.  “We’ve  cho- 
sen to  invest  in  providing  a quality 
education  for  our  students  and  have 
especially  tried  to  maintain  the 
small-group  learning  experience  for 
our  first-  and  second-year  students, 
an  area  in  which  we  maintained  our 
ranking  of  last  year.  Unfortunately, 
because  of  limited  funding,  this  has 
had  to  come  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  our  upper-year  classes.” 

He  notes,  however,  that  this 
situation  will  easily  be  remedied 
through  increased  operating  funds 
to  allow  the  University  to  hire  more 
faculty.  “I  am  optimistic  about 
Guelph’s  future  as  one  of  Canada’s 
leading  research-intensive  and 
learner-centred  universities.” 

BY  DARLENE  FRAMPTON 
AND  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Warm  up  to  our... 
Winter  Conference 

Package 

November  - December  - January 

Conference  Package  Special 

Overnight  accommodations  / Hot  & Cold  Breakfast  Buffet 
Hot  & Cold  Lunch  Buffet  / Group  Menu  Dinners 
1 Main  Meeting  Room 

3 Breaks  with  coffee,  tea.  Juice  or  soft  drinks 
Complimentary  Audio  / Visual  Equipment 

$145.00  * 

per  person 
single  occupancy 

Day  Meeting  Package  Special 

Main  Meeting  Room 
Coffee  Break  on  Arrival 

$39.00  * 

Morning  Coffee  Refresh 
Hot  & Cold  Lunch  Buffet 
Complimentary  Audio  / Visual  Equipment 

per  person 

* Both  Packages  include  all  taxes  & gratuities 

HOCKLEY  HIGHLANDS  For  lnquiries  and  ResOTaijons' 
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FOR  RENT 


Large  basement  room,  private 
three-piece  bath,  shared  kitchen, 
dining  room  and  laundry,  parking, 
on  bus  route,  non-smoker,  no  pets, 
female  preferred  to  share  house  with 
female  owner,  available  Jan.  1,  $450 
a month  inclusive,  824-8449  or  send 
e-mail  to  gadamska@ovc.uoguelph. 
ca. 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house  in 
great  location,  non-smokers,  avail- 
able immediately,  $1,200  a month 
inclusive,  362-8961  or  send  e-mail 
to  trosenda@uoguelph.ca. 


One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  Imperial  Road  South  area,  sepa- 
rate entrance,  refrigerator,  stove  and 
some  furniture  included,  parking 
for  one  car,  available  immediately, 
no  pets,  $600  a month  inclusive, 
766-9995. 


Spare  bedroom  in  home  of  U of  G 
retiree,  suitable  for  one  or  two  peo- 
ple, includes  bath  with  shower  and 
use  of  modern  bungalow,  kitchen 
facilities  and  garage,  843-3559. 


FOR  SALE 


Apartment-size  piano,  excellent 
condition,  send  e-mail  to  swheeler@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


1997  Ford  Windstar  GL,  green,  fully 
loaded,  extended  service  plan  until 
Dec.  27,  2002,  full  maintenance 
record,  37,800  kilometres,  Qingxia, 
Ext.  4956  or  send  e-mail  to  qwei@ 
uoguelph.ca. 


Medium-size  foldable  dog  cage  with 
base  pen,  mint  condition;  two 
P185/75R14  snow  tires  with  rim 
taken  from  1993  Cavalier,  used  only 
one  winter,  787-2797  or  send  e-mail 
to  wfung@uoguelph.ca. 


Aiwa  CX-NMT90  330w  stereo 
mini-system,  five  speakers,  Pro- 
Logic  surround  sound,  three-CD 
tray,  karaoke,  tuner,  mini  disc 
inputs,  subwoofer  output,  Jeremy, 
Ext.  77797. 


Happy  clown  dollies,  Mollie,  Ext. 
6760,  or  Charity,  856-4049. 


Semi-detached  house,  three  bed- 
rooms, two  bathrooms,  short  walk  to 
downtown,  pine  floors,  high  ceilings, 
fenced  yard,  sun  porch,  821-8394. 


AVAILABLE 


Free  older  19-inch  Toshiba  televi- 
sion for  pickup  in  Woodlawn/Coun- 
try  Club  area,  good  working  condi- 
tion, suitable  for  student,  send 
e-mail  to  ldsmith@canada.com. 


involved  in  field  work,  focusing  on 
horticulture  and  viticulture,  fluent 
in  Word,  Excel  and  Quattro  Pro,  ref- 
erences, available  in  December, 
905-562-4141,  Ext.  202,  or  send 
e-mail  to  swheeler@uoguelph.ca. 


Care  for  your  dog  in  my  home  while 
you  travel,  Cobi,  836-8086  or  send 
e-mail  to  cdemmers@uoguelph.ca. 


WANTED 


Female  PhD  student  needs  short- 
term accommodation/house-sit  for 
January  or  possibly  February,  Cath- 
erine Middleton,  836-3033  or  send 
e-mail  to  cmiddlet@sympatico.ca. 


Professional  couple  seeks  two- 
bedroom  apartment/house  near 
campus  for  mid-January  to  mid- 
August,  non-smokers,  references 
available,  $700  to  $1,000  range,  Ed 
or  Susan,  787-7689  or  send  e-mail  to 
ejanzen@uoguelph.ca. 


Qualified  individual  needed  to  teach 
students  advanced  math  and  science, 
good  compensation,  nights  only,  fax 
r£sum£  to  826-9938. 


Grad  student  seeks  room  to  accom- 
modate two  women  from  Jan.  8 to 
March  9,  send  e-mail  to  patri- 
cia@snowhite.cis.uoguelph.ca. 
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Guelph  Montessori  School 


A.M.UA.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 

• Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  one 

• Low  Student  l Teacher  Ratio 

• Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 

• French,  Karate,  Music  and  many  extras 

• For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


5420  Hwy.  # 6 North  519  - 836  - 3810 

Guelph  Ontario 

Located  on  a beautiful  30  Acre  site 

www.l.cvninatirn^ra/piielnhmnntpscnrisrhnnl/ 


Burgundy  wingback  chair,  send 
e-mail  to  cindy@physics.uoguelph. 


Fibreglass  canoe,  17  feet  with  36- 
inch  beam,  excellent  condition;  sofa, 
loveseat,  chair  and  hassock,  beige 
with  brown  stripe,  clean,  almost- 
new  condition,  821-5965  after  6 
p.m.  or  send  e-mail  to  jennifer@ 
hr.admin.uoguelph.ca. 


Free  room  with  private  bath  and  use 
of  kitchen  in  Water  Street  area  in 
exchange  for  occasional  companion- 
ship with  quiet,  independent,  older 
disabled  woman  who  would  like 
someone  in  the  house,  responsibili- 
ties and  payment  to  be  arranged, 
824-3174  or  822-9106  before  9 p.m. 

Experienced  technician  with  five 
years’  experience  in  lab  procedures, 
analysis  and  data  collection,  highly 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to  lgra- 
ham@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca.  For 
external  and  commercial  advertis- 
ing, call  Brian  Downey  at  Ext.  6665 
or  send  e-mail  to  bdowney@exec. 
admin. uoguelph.ca. 


Abacus  Computers  is  proud  to  present  the  power  and  versatility  of  the  Gateway 
lineup  to  the  Guelph  area.  With  the  ability  to  choose  from  hundreds  of  software 
and  peripheral  products,  Gateway  is  sure  to  be  able  to  meet  your  requirements 
Call  us  today  to  have  one  of  our  Gateway  specialist  help  you  personalize  your 
system  or  go  to  www.gateway.com/ca  and  configure  your  own  Gateway  system 
and  then  call  us  at  519-837-1350! 


flbocu/ 

Compute!/ 


Your  source  in  Guelph  and  surrounding  area  for 
Gateway  products,  peripherals  and  software 

485  Silvercreek  Parkway  North,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  7K5 

(519)  837-1350  wvvxv.abacuspc.on.ca 


GOURMET  MARKET 


Remember  0s  This  Holiday  Season 
for  Plump,  Julep,  Farm  Fresh 

TURKEY ‘YULE’ LOVE 

Try  fresh  once, 
you’ll  never  buy  frozen  again 

Phase  eaU  early  to  ardor  your  turhoy. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thurs.-Fri.  9-8 

Sat.  9-6 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNTS 


FOR  THE  GUELPH  AREA 
LET  BILL ’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

#1  in  Sales  Ends  (Individual  Unassisted  Sales) 
1992, 1993, 1994,  1995,  1996,  1997,  1998 
Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real 
Estate  Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000 
agents  in  1992) 

When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 


BILL  GREEN 

B.Sc  (Agr).  '71  OAC. 
Assoc.  Broker 


824-9050 


k ROYAL  CITY  REALTY  LIMITED 
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CONCERTS 


The  School  of  Fine  Art  and  Music’s 
Thursday  noon-hour  concerts  con- 
tinue Nov.  23  with  the  Concert 
Winds  conducted  by  John  Goddard. 
Nov.  30  is  Student  Soloists’  Day, 
with  concerts  at  12:10  and  1 p.m. 
Concert  one  features  sopranos 
Kristina  Szabo,  Kelly  Mayell, 
Rebecca  Simons,  Rosanne  Camacho 
and  Sarah  Kramer;  baritone  Thomas 
Rosendal;  flutist  Kathleen  Duncan; 
and  pianists  Erin  Coffey  and  Tahti 
Leesment.  Concert  two  features 
tenor  William  Johnson;  sopranos 
Nancy  Kim,  Lesley  McRae  and 
Carrie  Fuller;  mezzo-soprano  Celia 
Lee;  flutists  Christopher  Peterson 
and  Meghan  Scott;  Mareile  Muller- 
Merbach  on  piccolo;  and  Heather 
Murray  on  clarinet.  The  concerts  are 
in  MacKinnon  107.  Admission  is 
free,  but  donations  are  welcome. 


The  U of  G Orchestra,  led  by  Henry 
Janzen,  performs  Beethoven’s  Sym- 
phony #5  and  Bach’s  Brandenburg 
Concerto  #3  Nov.  24  at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  Tickets  are  $10  and 
$6  and  are  available  at  the  door. 


The  concert  series  sponsored  by 
OVC  and  the  School  of  Fine  Art  and 
Music  continues  Nov.  28  with 
“Good  Vibes,”  a concert  featuring 
Michael  Wood  on  vibraphone  and 
Kevin  Muir  on  acoustic  string  bass, 
and  Dec.  5 (musicians  TBA).  The 
concerts  begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the 
OVC  cafeteria. 


The  U of  G Jazz  Ensemble,  directed 
by  Jessie  Stewart,  performs  Nov.  30 
at  8 p.m.  at  the  University  Club.  An 
open  jam  session  will  follow  the  con- 
cert. Admission  is  $2. 


Marta  McCarthy  conducts  the  U of 
G Choir  and  University  of  Waterloo 
Choir  Dec.  1 at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  The  program  features 
Chichester  Psalms  by  Bernstein, 
Ceremony  of  Carols  by  Britten  and 
Fantasia  on  Christmas  Carols  by 
Vaughan  Williams.  Tickets  are  $16 
and  $8  and  are  available  by  calling 
763-3000  or  in  MacKinnon  210. 


NOTICES 


The  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry 
will  hold  a Blue  Christmas  Memorial 
Service  for  those  remembering  loved 
ones  Nov.  30  at  5 p.m.  in  UC  103. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 


Faculty,  staff  and  students  are 
invited  to  attend  “Refresh,”  a gather- 
ing for  meditation,  prayer,  reflection 
and  connection  based  on  Baha’i  and 


MV  E N'T  S 


other  sacred  writings,  Nov.  23  and 
30  from  10:45  to  11:45  a.m.  in  UC 
533.  For  more  details,  call  Mary 
Hougham  at  Ext.  2809. 


The  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams operates  three  listserves  for  all 
faculty  interested  in  being  informed 
about  international  issues,  including 
announcements  about  conferences, 
grants,  consulting  and  positions. 
The  three  listserves  are:  “Developing 
Countries,”  “Industrialized  Coun- 
tries” and  “Health.”  To  join  one  or 
more  of  the  lists,  send  e-mail  to  Jan 
Walker  at  jwalker@uoguelph.ca. 


Student  Affairs  continues  its  series  of 
open  forums  on  student  affairs 
issues  with  a discussion  of  “What 
Can  We  Learn  From  Other  Institu- 
tions: A Review  of  Best  Practices” 
Nov.  27  at  noon  in  UC  442. 


READING 


Marilyn  Dumont,  a Metis  poet  from 
northeastern  Alberta  who  is  cur- 
rently writer-in-residence  at  the 
University  of  Alberta,  will  read  from 
her  latest  work  Nov.  24  at  12:15  p.m. 
in  MacKinnon  234.  In  1 997,  she  won 
the  Gerald  Lampert  Award  for  her 
book  A Really  Good  Brown  Girl  The 
reading  is  sponsored  by  the  women’s 
studies  program  and  the  dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Economics  pres- 
ents Baldev  Raj  of  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University  discussing  “Is  the  Ex- 
Ante  Real  Estate  Stable?  Evidence 
From  OCED  Countries”  Nov.  24. 
On  Dec.  1,  “The  Discrete  Wavelet 
Transform  and  Its  Application”  is 
the  focus  of  Fan  Yanqin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor.  The  seminars 
begin  at  3:30  p.m.  in  MacKinnon 
234. 


The  School  of  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures presents  Prof.  Stephanie 
Nutting  speaking  on  “Recent  Trends 
in  Quebec  Plays  by  Women”  Nov.  24 
at  3:30  p.m.  at  the  University  Club 
on  UC  Level  4. 


The  Department  of  Microbiology’ s 
graduate  seminar  series  continues 
Nov.  24  with  Mauricia  Matewish 
examining  “ Pseudomonas  aeruginosa 
— CF  Host  Interactions:  The  Role  of 
Lipopolysaccharide  and  Glycosyla- 
tion  of  Bacterial  Cell-Surface  Struc- 
tures” and  Dec.  1 with  Andrea  Rahn 
on  “Unmasking  Escherichia  coli : The 
Intricacies  of  Group  1 Capsule  Regu- 
lation.” The  seminars  begin  at  noon 
in  Food  Science  128. 


The  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  presents  Liu  Jinlong  of 
the  Chinese  Academy  of  Forestry 
discussing  “Poverty  Alleviation  in 
China”  Nov.  24  at  noon  in  Textiles 
205. 


Next  up  in  the  Axelrod  Institute  of 
Ichthyology’s  seminar  series  is 
graduate  student  Kris  Chandroo 
exploring  “Fish  Welfare  in  Aquacul- 
ture” Nov.  28  and  graduate  student 
Bjami  Kristjansson  on  “Icelandic 
Sticklebacks”  Dec.  5.  The  seminars 
begin  at  12:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  168. 


The  Plant  Biology  Council  seminar 
series  presents  Norm  Hunter  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  dis- 
cussing “Photostasis  and  Energy 
Sensing”  Nov.  29.  On  Dec.  7,  “Plant 
Physiology  and  the  Pursuit  of  Better 
Tofu”  is  the  topic  of  Lorna 
Woodrow  of  Agriculture  and  Agri- 
Food  Canada.  The  seminars  begin  at 
2:30  p.m.  in  Thornbrough  1307. 


Next  up  in  the  biochemistry  seminar 
series  is  graduate  student  Paula 
Russell  discussing  “The  Structure, 
Function  and  Catalytic  Cycle  of  the 
P-glycoprotein  Multidrug  Trans- 
porter” Nov.  30  and  graduate  stu- 
dent Heather  McDiarmid  examin- 
ing “Development  of  Rat  Mammary 
and  Oral  Cell  Lines  for  In  Vitro 
Mutagenesis  Assays”  Dec.  7.  The 
seminars  begin  at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  203. 


The  Department  of  Plant  Agricul- 
ture will  hold  graduate  student  semi- 
nars Dec.  4 starting  at  8:55  a.m.  in 
Thornbrough  100.  Each  graduate 
student  will  give  a presentation  on 
his  or  her  research  proposal  and  an 
update  of  the  thesis.  For  a list  of 
seminars,  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
plant.uoguelph.ca/courses/29-640. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  fall  series 
of  learning  technologies  workshops 
continues  with  “Burning  a 
CD-ROM”  Nov.  23,  “Producing 
Quality  Video  for  Teaching”  Nov.  28 
and  “HTML  V:  Developers’  Q 8c  A” 
Dec.  8.  For  complete  workshop 
details  and  online  registration,  visit 
the  Web  site  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


Maureen  Fox,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  will 
give  an  oral  presentation  for  her 
qualifying  exam  Nov.  22  at  3 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  315.  The  paper  is  titled 
“Researching  Moral  Development  in 
Children  Affected  by  War  and  Socie- 


tal Conflict:  Challenges  and  Possi- 
bilities for  Developmental  Psycholo- 
gists.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Serge 
Desmarais. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Trevor  Yu,  Botany,  is  Nov.  23 
at  1:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  259.  The  the- 
sis is  “Characterization  of  the  Inter- 
action Between  Phialocephala  fortinii 
and  Two  Plant  Species,  Asparagus 
officinalis  and  Lupinus  latifolius." 
The  advisers  are  Profs.  Larry 
Peterson  and  Annette  Nassuth. 


The  final  examination  of  Ryan  Geil, 
an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  is  Nov.  29  at  1:30 
p.m.  in  Axelrod  117.  The  thesis  is 
“Effects  of  Exogenous  Ethylene  on 
the  Formation  of  Arbuscular  Mycor- 
rhizae.”  The  advisers  are  Prof.  Larry 
Peterson  and  Fr£d£rique  Guinel. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Alison  Sherwood,  Botany,  is 
Nov.  30  at  1 p.m.  in  Axelrod  259. 
The  thesis  is  “Systematics  and  Bioge- 
ography of  the  Red  Alga  Hildenbran- 
dia  Within  the  Order  Hildenbran- 
diales  (Rhodophyta).”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Bob  Sheath. 


The  final  examination  of  Mette 
Petersen,  a master’s  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  Nov.  30  at  7 
p.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The  thesis  is 
“Ethnographic  Study  of  a Child  and 
Youth  Counsellor  as  an  Agent  of 
Change  for  At-Risk  Elementary  Stu- 
dents.” The  adviser  is  Prof.  Bruce 
Ryan. 


The  final  examination  of  Ron 
Deckert,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Botany,  is  Dec.  1 at 
9:30  a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  the- 
sis is  “Structural  and  Ecological 
Aspects  of  the  Relationship  of  Phyl- 
losphere  Fungi  With  Their  Host, 
Pinus  strobus  L.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Larry  Peterson. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Daniel  Fortin,  Zoology,  is  Dec. 
6 at  1:30  p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The 
thesis  is  “Foraging  Decisions  at  Mul- 
tiple Spatial  and  Temporal  Scales:  A 
Bison  Perspective.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  John  Fryxell. 


The  final  examination  of  Audrey 
Sattelberger-Laporte,  a PhD  candi- 
date in  the  Department  of  Econom- 
ics, is  Dec.  6 at  3:30  p.m.  in  UC  442. 
The  thesis  is  “Essays  on  the  Socio- 
economic Determinants  of  Popula- 
tion Health.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Brian  Ferguson. 


HOUSESITTING*  PETSITTING 
HOMECLEANING  SPECIALISTS 


• Same  Bonded  Cleaner 
Old-Fashioned  Cleaning^/ 


SERVING  WELLINGTON-WATERLOO  @ 1-800-663-9990 


AIR  DUCT  CLEANING 

Nobody  Cleans  Better  than  Steamatic© 

836-7340 


Ask  about  carpot  & upholstery  cleaning 


• Residential 

• Commercial 


Valerie  Poulton 


The  final  examination  of  Ali  Ashkar, 
a PhD  candidate  in  the  Department 
of  Biomedical  Sciences,  is  Dec.  8 at 
10  a.m.  in  OVC  1642.  The  thesis  is 
“Functions  of  Uterine  Natural  Killer 
Cell-Derived  Interferon  Gamma  in 
the  Pregnant  Mouse  Uterus.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Anne  Croy. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Carolyn  Byrne,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Dec. 
14  at  9:30  a.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The 
thesis  is  “Parental  Depression: 
Meaning  and  Agency  in  Family 
Relationships.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Leon  Kuczynski. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


The  AIDS  Committee  of  Guelph 
and  Wellington  County  needs  vol- 
unteer drivers  to  provide  out-of- 
town  transportation  for  local  clients. 
Mileage  costs  are  reimbursed.  For 
more  information,  call  763-2255. 


The  River  Run  Centre  again  plays 
host  to  the  Festival  of  Trees,  featur- 
ing a display  of  designer-decorated 
trees  and  fund-raising  activities  in 
support  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital 
and  Home.  Running  until  Dec.  4, 
the  festival  includes  an  afternoon 
pillow  party  with  children’s  author 
Werner  Zimmerman,  a seniors’ 
lunch  and  a quilt  raffle.  For  raffle 
and  lunch  tickets,  call  767-3424.  For 
tickets  to  the  pillow  party,  call 
763-3000. 


Dublin  Street  United  Church  pres- 
ents Gloria  Tibi  Domine,  a Christ- 
mas production  by  Barrie  Cabena 
featuring  music,  mime  and  move- 
ment, Nov.  24  and  25  at  8 p.m.  and 
Nov.  25  at  3 p.m.  Conducted  by 
Cabena,  the  performance  features 
the  church’s  senior  and  handbell 
choirs,  the  Wilfrid  Laurier  Univer- 
sity Chapel  Choir,  organist  Jan 
Overduin  and  dancers.  Tickets  are 
available  at  821-0610  or  at  the  door. 


The  Guelph  Chamber  Choir  and  the 
Hamilton  Symphony,  conducted  by 
Gerald  Neufeld,  perform  Handel’s 
Messiah  Dec.  3 at  8 p.m.  at  the  River 
Run  Centre.  For  ticket  information, 
call  763-3000. 


Guelph  Museums  will  host  an  even- 
ing Christmas  carol  Dec.  7 from  7 to 
9 p.m.  at  McCrae  House. 


The  Guelph  Historical  Society  meets 
Dec.  5 at  7:30  p.m.  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Church.  The  discussion  topic  is 
“Remembering  the  One-Room 
School.” 
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3 POSTERS  explore  students’ 
feelings  about  having  a 
learning  disability. 


4 U of  G tomato  seeds  blast 
off  into  space. 


4 ILLEGAL  pet  trade  imperils 
wood  turtle. 


5 FOOD  scientist  offers  students 
real-world  problems  to  solve. 


7 THINGS  are  shaping  up  for 
U of  G fitness  instructor. 


As  the  holidays  ap- 
proach and  the 
year  2000  draws  to  a 
close,  I would  like  to 
thank  all  U of  G faculty, 
staff  and  students  for 
your  important  contri- 
butions to  our  campus 
community. 

Our  excellent  teaching, 
our  innovative  research 
and  our  many  outreach 
activities  continue  to 
make  a vital  contribu- 
tion to  our  society. 

It’s  important  work, 
and  I offer  my  personal 
thanks  to  each  of  you  — 
on  all  our  campuses  and 
at  each  of  our  research 
stations  — for  your  on- 
going support  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Your  goodwill 
and  dedication  make 
U of  G a caring  commu- 
nity in  which  to  work 
and  learn. 

My  family  and  I wish 
you  happiness,  good 
health  and  the  joy  of 
family  and  friends  dur- 
ing this  holiday  season 
and  throughout  the  com- 
ing year. 

Happy  holidays, 
Mordechai  Rozanski 


Students  in  Lambton  Hall  display  some  of  the  laundry  baskets  full  of 
food,  toys,  gifts  and  necessities  that  will  be  distributed  by  the  Salvation 
Army  to  local  families  in  need.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


The  Spirit  of  Giving 


U ofG  students  support  local,  national  charities 
during  holiday  season  and  all  year  round 


’T 


IS  THE  SEASON  to  be  giving, 
and  U of  G students  have  a 
strong  tradition  of  doing  their  bit  to 
help  out  those  in  need  at  this  time  of 
year. 

For  the  past  few  years,  for  exam- 
ple, residence  life  staff  have  been 
co-ordinating  a holiday  basket  pro- 
gram for  local  families  in  need  in 
conjunction  with  the  Salvation 
Army.  Fifty  laundry  baskets  pur- 
chased by  Interhall  Council  are  dis- 
tributed in  residences  across 
campus,  each  designated  for  a spe- 
cific family.  Students  decorate  them 
and  fill  them  up  with  food,  toys,  gifts 
and  necessities  appropriate  for  the 
intended  recipients. 

Laura  Pasquini,  one  of  the  pro- 
gram’s co-ordinators,  says  it’s  been 
so  successful  this  year  that  students 
have  been  clamouring  for  more  bas- 
kets. “It’s  a great  program  — I’m 
proud  to  be  involved,”  she  says.  “It 
provides  students  with  a great  op- 
portunity to  get  involved  in  the  local 
community  and  give  back  to  it." 

In  1998,  the  Central  Student  As- 
sociation (CSA)  launched  an  annual 
meal  exchange  program  that  has 
since  raised  more  than  $30,000  for 
community  food  organizations,  in- 


cluding the  Guelph  Food  Bank.  Or- 
ganized this  year  by  students  Diane 
Abreau  and  Wendy  Perry,  the  pro- 
gram asks  students  living  in  resi- 
dence to  donate  between  $7  and  $10 
from  their  meal  plans  and  solicits 
cash  from  students  living  off  cam- 
pus. This  year,  the  donations  tallied 
more  than  $13,200. 

The  CSA  carries  out  the  program 
in  co-operation  with  Hospitality 
Services,  which  orders  the  food  and 
supplies  to  be  distributed  through- 
out the  city,  and  with  support  from 
Interhall  Council,  which  promotes 
the  program  throughout  campus 
residences. 

The  Guelph  Food  Bank  also 
benefited  this  year  from  a movie 
night  sponsored  by  the  Chemistry 
and  Biochemistry  Club,  which  col- 
lected 150  cans  of  food  for  the  char- 
ity. 

Although  the  giving  spirit  is  al- 
ways most  visible  around  holiday 
time,  U of  G students  are  no 
Scrooges  when  it  comes  to  raising 
funds  all  year  round.  This  fall,  for  ex- 
ample, residence  life  staff  raised  a 
record-breaking  $6,600  through 

Continued  on  page  8 


New  High-Tech 
Learning  Centre 
Opens  at  OVC 

Collaboration  will  allow  three  vet  colleges  to  draw  on 
each  other’s  strengths,  resources,  faculty  expertise 


WITH  THE  HELP  of  dignitaries 
present  in  person  and 
online,  the  future  of  veterinary 
education  was  unveiled  Nov.  21  at 
the  official  opening  of  OVC’s 
Learning  Commons. 

The  Learning  Commons  trans- 
forms a significant  portion  of  the 
OVC  Library  into  a state-of-the-art 
digital  learning  and  research  centre 
with  high-speed  digital  links  with 
veterinary  colleges  in  P.E.I.  and  Que- 
bec. 

At  the  opening,  VIPs  from  those 
two  colleges  appeared  in  real  time  on 
giant  monitors,  joining  other  guests 
on  site,  including  Ontario  Finance 
Minister  Ernie  Eves;  David  Trick, 
asistant  deputy  minister  with  the 
Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities  (MTCU);  and  Michael 
Gourley,  chair  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Ontario  Innovation 
Trust. 

“This  is  a wonderful  day  for  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  students  at  the  col- 
lege,” said  OVC  dean  Alan  Meek. 
“The  Learning  Commons  is  a major 
leap  forward  in  our  learning  and  re- 
search capabilities  and  will  provide 
key  support  for  the  new  DVM  2000 
curriculum.  It  will  enable  collabora- 
tive and  self-learning  initiatives 
across  the  full  range  of  veterinary 
medical  disciplines.  The  collabora- 
tion among  three  veterinary  colleges 
will  allow  us  to  draw  on  each  other's 
strengths,  resources  and  specific  ar- 
eas of  faculty  expertise  to  improve 
learning  and  research." 

The  Learning  Commons  will  fa- 
cilitate collaboration,  research  and 
independent  learning.  Made  possible 
through  the  support  of  MTCU,  the 
Industry  Canada  agency  CANARIE 
Inc.  and  industry  partner  Lifeleam 
Inc.,  it  features  a central  area  with 
high-speed  multimedia  computers, 
network  video  servers  and  special 
Internet  links,  giving  faculty  and  stu- 
dents access  to  interactive  educa- 
tional resources  as  well  as  online 
video  conferencing.  There  are  also 
group  learning  rooms  with  audiovis- 
ual and  computer  equipment  to  aid 
in  learning. 

For  example,  rather  than  having 
every  student  in  a histology  class  ( the 
study  of  microscopic  structures  of 
tissues)  use  a separate  set  of  slides 
under  a microscope,  slides  will  be 


digitized  and  put  on  the  Web,  allow- 
ing students  access  to  identical  im- 
ages whenever  they  want  them. 
During  the  ceremony.  Meek  also 
noted  that  the  ability  to  transmit 
diagnostic-quality  images  could 
form  the  basis  of  a telemedicine  pro- 
gram. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
congratulated  all  parties  involved  on 
campus  and  at  the  vet  colleges  in 
P.E.I.  and  Quebec  for  “their  vision 
and  collaborative  spirit  in  making 
this  learning,  teaching  and  research 
facility  a reality.  The  Learning  Com- 
mons is  another  example  of  how 
OVC  is  revitalizing  itself  for  the  2\st 
century.  It  also  reaffirms  the  com- 
mitment of  OVC  and  the  University 
of  Guelph  to  working  in  concert  with 
our  partners  to  enhance  human  and 
animal  health  and  to  educate  and 
train  graduates  who  can  make  a dif- 
ference in  critical  areas  of  care  and 
inquiry,  including  animal  health 
care,  biomedical  research,  the  envi- 
ronment, food  quality  and  safety. 

“I  would  like  to  thank  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities  for  providing  a special 
grant  that  has  enabled  the  college  to 
renew  key  learning  infrastructure 
such  as  the  Learning  Commons,  as 
well  as  launching  a new  high-quality, 
innovative  curriculum  this  year,  ele- 
ments that  will  greatly  assist  us  with 
these  plans.” 

Eves,  who  joined  a tour  of  OVC 
prior  to  the  event,  described  it  as  the 
premier  veterinary  college  in  North 
America  and  applauded  the  Learning 
Commons  project. 

“The  meshing  together  with  other 
institutions  as  well  as  public  and  pri- 
vate partners  is  great  for  Ontario,"  he 
said,  “and  it  is  heartening  to  see  our 
tax  dollars  at  work  here,  performing 
good  work  indeed." 

Also  speaking  at  the  opening  was 
first-year  DVM  student  Sarah  Slater, 
whose  father  graduated  from  the  col- 
lege in  1977. 

“The  library  my  father  knew  was  a 
place  that  housed  books,"  she  said. 
“Today’s  students  can’t  rely  solely  on 
books,  but  also  need  electronic  learn- 
ing tools,  group  learning  resources 
and  online  journal  articles.  This  new 
Learning  Commons,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, is  a place  that  encourages  group 
Continued  on  page  9 
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Radio  Best  Source  of 
Weather  Information 

Main  homepage  on  U ofG  Web  site  will  also  contain  up-to-date  information 


WHEN  A WINTER  STORM  hits 
and  you  need  to  know  if  the 
University  is  open  before  setting  off 
for  work,  your  best  source  of 
information  is  the  radio,  says  Nancy 
Sullivan,  vice-president  (finance 
and  administration).  Radio  stations 
in  Guelph,  Kitchener-Waterloo  and 
Toronto  are  immediately  notified  if 
the  president  decides  to  close  U of  G 
because  of  bad  weather  or  an 
emergency,  she  says. 

In  addition,  area  TV  stations  are 
notified  of  any  closure,  says 
Sullivan,  and  U of  G’s  main  home 
page  on  the  Web  will  contain  up- 
to-date  information  on  the  weather 
situation  and  will  be  updated  regu- 
larly as  required.  The  campus 
switchboard  will  also  have  a re- 
corded message  about  the  closure, 
but  if  you  try  calling  in,  you’ll 
probably  find  the  line  jammed  with 
other  people  trying  to  get  through. 

The  president  or  a designate  de- 
cides whether  to  close  the  University 
or  restrict  activities  on  the  basis  of  a 
combination  of  factors,  such  as  the 


amount  of  snow,  the  forecast  and 
road  conditions.  The  decision  is 
made  on  the  advice  of  the  executive 
director  of  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services,  who  may  consult  with 
other  institutions  in  the  area,  local 
police  and  transportation  services 
and  area  weather  information  serv- 
ices. 

If  the  president  decides  to  close 
the  University,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services  advises  Security  Services 
and  the  director  of  Communica- 
tions and  Public  Affairs,  who  will 
initiate  the  closing  procedures. 

If  the  closure  is  outside  regular 
business  hours,  action  will  be  taken 
before  7 a.m.  to  contact  radio  and 
television  media,  post  information 
on  the  Web  and  inform  Telecom- 
munications Services  to  change  the 
switchboard  greeting. 

If  the  closure  occurs  during 
regular  business  hours,  additional 
steps  will  be  taken  to  notify  key  cam- 
pus units  by  telephone  and  all  de- 
partments by  fax  broadcast. 


Messages  will  also  be  posted  on  li- 
brary terminals  and  main  entrances 
to  University  buildings,  advising  stu- 
dents and  staff  to  monitor  local  radio 
and  TV  stations. 

The  director  of  Communications 
and  Public  Affairs  will  also  check  the 
University’s  Web  calendar  and  in- 
form organizers  of  any  events  or  large 
gatherings  planned  for  that  day  or 
evening. 

With  the  exception  of  essential 
services,  a campus  closing  is  firm  and 
not  left  to  the  discretion  of  individu- 
als or  departments  unless  special  ar- 
rangements are  made  with  the 
president  and  Security  Services.  Es- 
sential services  are  Student  Housing 
Services,  Facilities  and  Hospitality 
Services,  Telecommunications  Serv- 
ices/switchboard, Computing  and 
Communications  Services,  Security 
Services,  Student  Health  Services, 
Child-Care  Services,  Research  Sta- 
tion Operations,  Animal-Care  Serv- 
ices, the  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital  and  on-campus  animal 
units. 


Popular  CBS  Web  Site  Earns 
Kudos  From  U.S.  Society 


Resource  for  zoology  students  sparks  interest  around  the  world 


ONE  OF  U OF  G’S  most  popular 
Internet  Web  sites,  designed 
as  a resource  for  zoology  students, 
has  earned  kudos  as  an  educational 
tool  from  the  American  Society  for 
Cell  Biology  (ASCB). 

In  its  September  newsletter,  the 
society  highlighted  the  “Cell  and  De- 
velopmental Biology  Online”  site, 
maintained  by  Prof.  Steve  Scadding 
and  laboratory  instructor  Sandra 
Ackerley,  as  “an  excellent  starting 
point”  for  resource  material  for  em- 
bryology. In  particular,  the  newslet- 
ter praised  the  site  for  its 
comprehensive  information,  clearly 
presented  graphics  depicting  cross- 
sections  of  various  embryos  and  quiz 
section. 

Scadding  and  Ackerley  began  de- 
veloping the  site  in  1996,  when  they 
put  some  images  of  a sectioned  frog 
tadpole  on  the  Web  to  help  students 
in  their  second-year  developmental 
biology  course.  Since  then,  with  the 
help  of  Ian  Smith  of  the  CBS  Bio- 
image facility,  OVC  student  Hans 


Christoffersen,  Gavin  Park,  who  now 
works  for  Teaching  Support  Services 
(TSS),  and  a number  of  student  em- 
ployees, the  site  has  evolved  semester 
after  semester.  It  now  offers  material 
for  three  courses  and  includes  about 
3,300  files  of  text  and  images. 

“It’s  one  of  those  things  that 
grows  and  grows,”  says  Scadding.  “I 
am  quite  complimented  that  the 
ASCB  thought  our  site  was  worthy  of 
a mention  in  its  newsletter.” 

As  the  ASCB  notes,  the  site  is  gen- 
erating interest  far  beyond  the  U of  G 
campus.  Scadding  says  it  delivers 
more  than  100,000  html  page  down- 
loads a month  in  response  to  re- 
quests from  around  the  world,  and 
Web  sites  at  other  universities  have 
links  to  it. 

Located  at  www.uoguelph.ca/zo- 
ology/devobio/index.htm,  it  is  the 
most  popular  academic  site  on  U of 
G’s  main  campus  server,  according 
to  U of  G Web  manager  Stuart 
Robertson. 

Scadding  believes  the  Web  will 


become  an  increasingly  important 
educational  tool  in  the  future,  espe- 
cially once  technical  issues  sur- 
rounding the  speed  of  electronic 
transmission  are  ironed  out  to  allow 
the  routine  use  of  video  and  more 
interactive  learning  modules.  “The 
potential  is  enormous,”  he  says. 

TSS  is  working  to  make  it  easier 
for  professors  to  capitalize  on  that 
potential  and  take  learning  online, 
as  Scadding  and  Ackerley  have  done. 
TSS  provides  initial  technical  and 
instructional  design  support,  in- 
cluding a software  package  called 
WebCT  that  greatly  simplifies  the 
development  process. 

Once  course  sites  are  in  place, 
TSS  continues  to  help  instructors 
with  course  maintenance  and  reso- 
lution of  any  design  or  technical  is- 
sues that  arise. 

There  are  currently  110  WebCT 
course  sites  that  serve  14,000  stu- 
dents across  all  disciplines  at  U of  G. 
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NEWS 


WORKING  GROUP 
TO  ADVISE  PROVOST 
ON  RECRUITMENT 
AND  RETENTION 

With  competition  for  fac- 
ulty and  staff  expected  to 
intensify  across  North 
America  over  the  next  dec- 
ade because  of  enrolment 
growth  and  a wave  of  retire- 
ments, provost  Alastair 
Summerlee  has  asked 
Nancy  Robinson,  under- 
graduate curriculum  co- 
ordinator  in  the  Office  of 
the  Vice-President  (Aca- 
demic), to  chair  a working  group  to 
advise  the  provost  on  appropriate 


campus  recruitment  and  retention 
strategies.  The  activities  of  the 
working  group  will  include  a 
review  of  the  process  the  University 
uses  for  recruitment,  approaches  to 
effective  marking  and  promotion 


of  U of  G for  recruitment  of  out- 
standing faculty  and  options  for 
targeted  recruitment. 


AG  EC  AND  BUSINESS 
RATED  TOPS  IN  CANADA 


The  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  was 
recently  reaffirmed  as  Canada’s 
leading  graduate  school  of  agricul- 
tural economics.  In  a paper  to  be 
published  in  the  journal  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity professor  Greg  Perry  says 
Guelph  is  “the  clear  choice  as  the 
top  Canadian  graduate  program  in 
agricultural  economics,  with  a 
ranking  of  3.84  and  the  lowest  stan- 
dard deviation.  Guelph  was  men- 
tioned by  38  of  the  39  individuals 
who  ranked  Canadian  programs.” 
The  survey  questionnaire  was  com- 
pleted by  39  of  the  reviewers  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  It  is  the  second  such 
survey;  the  first  was  in  1993,  but 
Canada  was  not  included. 


WOMEN  OF  DISTINCTION 
SOUGHT  FOR  AWARDS 

The  YMCA-YWCA  of  Guelph  is 
calling  for  nominations  for  its  2001 
Women  of  Distinction  Awards  in 
celebration  of  the  women  of 
Guelph  and  Wellington  County. 
Nominees  are  sought  in  the  follow- 
ing categories:  arts  and  culture; 
business,  labour,  the  professions 
and  entrepreneurs;  voluntary  com- 
munity humanitarian  service;  edu- 
cation, training  and  development; 
science,  technology  and  environ- 
ment; wellness,  health  and  active 
living;  lifetime  achievement;  and 
young  woman  of  distinction. 
Nomination  deadline  is  Jan.  31  at 
11  p.m.  To  obtain  a nomination 
package,  call  Marie  Leone  at 
824-5150,  Ext.  225,  or  visit  the  Web 
site  www.guelphy.com. 


DRAW  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 

The  Guelph  Campus  Co-op  has 
announced  the  winners  of  its  “Give 
a Student  a Break”  draw.  Top  prize 
of  a cheque  for  half  a semester  s tui- 
tion went  to  Urszula  Magolon,  who 
received  $1,101.  Two  prizes  worth 
$250  in  textbooks  were  awarded  to 
Kaeli  Stark  and  Darren  Russell.  The 
draw  was  open  to  U of  G students 
who  are  members  of  the  co-op. 


Posters  Show  What  It  Takes  to 
Conquer  Learning  Disability 

Course  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  express  their  feelings  through  art 


Psychology  professor  Mary  Ann  Evans  displays  one  of  the  posters  designed  by  students  in  her  course 
“Learning  Disabilities:  Experience  to  Understanding.”  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


What’s  it  like  to  be  a 
university  student  with  a 
learning  disability? 

Psychology  professor  Mary  Ann 
Evans  asked  students  in  her  “Learn- 
ing Disabilities:  Experience  to  Un- 
derstanding” course  this  very 
question  and  invited  them  to  illus- 
trate their  answers  metaphorically. 

The  images  they  came  up  with 
are  telling.  A broken  hockey  stick.  A 
cup  full  of  holes.  A spiral  made  up  of 
emotion-packed  words. 

“I  thought  they  were  splendid 
and  quite  engaging  and  I wanted 
more  people  to  see  them,”  says 
Evans,  whose  course  is  part  of  U of 
G’s  Learning  Opportunities  Pro- 
gram (LOP),  which  helps  students 
understand,  accept  and  cope  with 
their  learning  disabilities. 

“I  also  felt  it  would  be  a good  way 
to  raise  awareness  of  what  it’s  like  to 
have  a learning  disability.” 

So  Evans  and  Bruno  Mancini,  di- 
rector of  the  Centre  for  Students 
with  Disabilities,  used  four  of  the 
images  as  inspiration  for  posters  that 
are  being  displayed  around  campus. 
They  also  included  many  of  the 
metaphors  in  a faculty  handbook  on 
learning  disability  issues. 

The  posters  — and  other  meta- 
phors students  developed  to  illus- 
trate what  it  takes  to  conquer  a 
learning  disability  — will  also  be  on 
display  in  the  showcase  at  the  front 
of  the  University  Centre  until  Dec. 
1 1 and  in  a showcase  in  the 
McLaughlin  Library  throughout 
January. 

"A  lot  of  students  feel  a sense  of 
inadequacy,  hurt  and  low  self- 
esteem as  a result  of  having  a learn- 
ing disability,”  says  Evans,  “and 
many  of  them  have  kept  it  hidden  for 
a long  time.  This  project  helped  the 
students  express  in  a more  visual  and 
intuitive  way  how  they  are  feeling, 
allowing  them  to  bring  those  feelings 
out  into  the  open  and  take  owner- 


ship of  what  they  are  experiencing.” 
The  assignment  was  optional, 
and  students  were  allowed  to  use  any 
medium  they  believed  was  appropri- 
ate to  express  their  feelings,  includ- 
ing original  drawings,  objects, 
poetry  and  artwork.  In  many  cases, 
the  students  provided  descriptions 
of  their  metaphors,  which  were  in- 
cluded on  the  posters  and  in  the 
handbook. 

One  poster  consists  of  different- 

“ For  many  of  the 
students,  this  was  a 
way  for  them  to  draw 
on  their  creative  side, 
to  take  risks,  to  reflect 
on  how  they’re  feeling.” 

coloured  words  describing  the  stu- 
dent’s feelings  about  having  a learn- 
ing disability.  The  words,  which 
include  “slow,”  “idiot,”  “angry,” 
“courage,”  “frustrated”  and 
“scared,”  form  a spiral  on  a black 
background. 

Another  poster  shows  a cup  of 
water  full  of  holes.  For  the  student 
who  created  it,  the  cup  represents 
the  mind,  the  water  is  knowledge, 
and  the  holes  are  the  learning  dis- 
ability. 

A third  poster  depicts  a learning 
disability  via  a hockey  stick  with  the 
blade  and  shaft  separated.  It  notes 
that  with  the  right  coping  strategies 
or  “glue,”  the  hockey  stick  can  be- 
come strong  and  durable  once  again. 

The  final  poster  depicts  a castle, 
representing  the  student’s  excellent 
language  skills,  floating  above  a 
brick  wall,  representing  the  student’s 
learning  disability,  something  she 
“cannot  escape,  climb  or  go  quickly 


around.”  A veil  of  letters  and  words 
covers  the  two  illustrations  because, 
she  notes,  “they  are  both  a part  of 
me.” 

Evans  says  the  images  used  for  the 
posters  were  selected  because  they 
could  be  easily  reproduced  and  they 
included  original  art  that  would  not 
require  copyright  clearance.  She 
worked  with  local  artist  Sonia 
O’Brien  to  re-create  the  students’ 
ideas. 

“For  many  of  the  students,  this 
was  a way  for  them  to  draw  on  their 
creative  side,  to  take  risks,  to  reflect 
on  how  they’re  feeling,"  says  Evans. 
“That  was  very  important.” 

Adds  Mancini:  “We  thought  this 
was  a very  innovative  way  to  get  the 
word  out  on  learning  disabilities, 
which  is  what  LOP  is  all  about.” 

Evans’s  course  is  a required  com- 
ponent of  LOP.  The  program  started 
in  fall  1999  under  the  initiative  of 
Mancini  and  Carol  Herriot  of  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre,  and  was  funded  through  a 
grant  from  the  learning  opportuni- 
ties task  force  of  the  Ontario  Minis- 
try of  Training,  Colleges  and 
Universities.  It  is  intended  to  help 
students  with  learning  disabilities 
foster  their  academic,  social  and 
workplace  success. 

Along  with  the  course,  the  pro- 
gram includes  a network  of  support 
services  such  as  writing  and  assistive 
technology  consultants,  specialized 
transition  activities  into  first  semes- 
ter, special  assigned  learning  indi- 
vidualized learning  plans,  a tailored 
orientation,  special  assigned  learning 
disability  advisers,  a career  education 
component  and  granting  admission 
to  some  students  who  don’t  meet  the 
normal  requirements. 

Application  forms  for  next  year’s 
program  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Centre  for  Students  with  Disabilities. 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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FOOD  SCIENTIST  HONOURED 

Retired  food  science  professor 
Vladimir  Rasper  received  the 
William  F.  Geddes  Memorial 
Award  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Cereal 
Chemistry.  The  award  honours 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
association.  A member  of  the  asso- 
ciation since  1971,  Rasper  has 
served  in  a number  of  positions, 
including  chair  of  the  carbohydrate 
and  rheology  divisions  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  journal  Cereal  Chem- 
istry. He  was  named  a fellow  of  the 
association  in  1998  and  received  the 
1999  C.W.  Brabender  Award  for 
contributions  to  cereal  rheology 
and  physical  testing  methodology. 
At  the  annual  meeting,  he  was 
nominated  for  the  position  of  presi- 
dent elect. 


WISEMAN  ADDRESSES  UN 

University  professor  emeritus 
Henry  Wiseman,  Political  Science, 
presented  a series  of  lectures  on  UN 
peacekeeping  operations  to  the 
Peace  and  Development  Centre  in 
Geneva.  He  also  addressed  the 
World  Health  Organization  and 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees on  the  risk  faced  by  their  per- 
sonnel in  conditions  of  violence  in 
UN  peacekeeping  operations.  He 
was  interviewed  on  these  topics  by 
Geneva  World  Radio. 


SOCIOLOGIST  GIVES  TALK 

Prof.  Tony  Winson,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  presented  a paper  at 
the  10th  World  Congress  of  Rural 
Sociology  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  this 
summer.  The  paper  was  titled  “ The 
Sustainability  of  Manufacturing 
Dependent  Rural  Communities: 
Impact  of  Restructuring  in  Canada 
in  the  1990s.”  Winson  also  co- 
organized a section  of  the  confer- 
ence called  “New  Rurality,”  which 
involved  34  presentations. 


FOCUS  ON  GLOBALIZATION 

The  United  Nations  Peace  Univer- 
sity in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  invited 
Prof.  Terisa  Turner,  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  Prof.  John 
McMurtry,  Philosophy;  Guelph 
MA  graduate  Leigh  Brownhill;  and 
Ana  Isla  of  York  University  to  pres- 
ent a keynote  address  at  the  confer- 
ence “A  Culture  of  Peace”  last 
month.  The  title  of  their  paper  was 
“Gender  and  Corporate  Globaliza- 
tion: The  Life  Versus  the  Death 
Economy.”  Also  in  November, 
Turner  and  McMurtry  presented  a 
paper  on  “The  Global  Economics  of 
Child  Abuse”  at  the  UN  conference 
“Children  and  the  Economics  of 
Peace”  in  New  York.  The  confer- 
ence was  sponsored  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  on  Peace  Action, 
UNESCO  and  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 


COACH  EARNS  KUDOS 

Gary  Whitley,  head  coach  of  the 
Gryphon  men’s  rugby  team,  was 
named  rugby  coach  of  the  year, 
sharing  honours  with  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity coach  Brad  Greenwood. 
This  is  the  second  time  in  three 
years  that  Whitley  has  earned  the 
honour. 
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Tomato  Seeds  Blast  Off 

National  science  project  for  kids  stems  from  research  at  U of  G 


Prof.  Mike  Dixon,  left,  talks  with  astronaut  Bob  Thirsk  at  a Florida 
reception  just  before  the  launch  of  the  spaceship  Endeavor  and  its 
cargo  of  200,000  tomato  seeds  from  U of  G.  photo  by  blythe  mckay 


Illegal  Pet  Trade 
Imperils  Ontario’s 
Wood  Turtle 

Zoologist  hopes  to  use  technology  to  fight  poachers 


When  Canadian  astronaut 
Marc  Garneau  blasted  off 
into  space  aboard  shuttle  mission 
STS-97  Nov.  30,  he  was  joined  in 
spirit  by  thousands  of  budding 
young  scientists  across  Canada. 
That’s  because  he  was  carrying  with 
him  200,000  tomato  seeds  that  will 
eventually  be  sprouting  in  3,000 
classrooms  of  Grade  3 to  6 students 
across  the  country  as  part  of  a 
government/industry/University  of 
Guelph  project  called  Tomato- 
sphere. 

The  student  “Tomatonauts,”  as 
they’ve  been  dubbed,  will  compare 
the  seeds  travelling  with  Garneau  on 
his  12-day  mission  with  tomato 
plants  they’ll  grow  from  seeds  that 
stayed  on  Earth. 

“Food  availability  and  life  sup- 
port are  major  limiting  factors  in  ex- 
tended space  exploration,”  says  Prof. 
Mike  Dixon,  Plant  Agriculture,  who 
is  leading  the  project  with  research 
associate  Vladimir  Vasilenko. 
“Plants  will  be  needed  to  provide  a 
source  of  fresh,  nutritious  food  and 
to  produce  a vital  life-support  sys- 
tem. Scientists  need  to  know  if  space 
travel  affects  plant  germination  and 
plant  growth  before  these  extended 
missions  can  take  place.” 

Dixon  leads  Guelph’s  Space  and 
Advanced  Life-Support  Agriculture 
(SALSA)  research  group.  The  group 
is  looking  at  the  ability  of  plants  to 
provide  food  and  establish  good  air 
quality  in  controlled  environments 
such  as  space  shuttles. 

For  his  part,  Vasilenko  has  devel- 
oped a red-light  treatment  for  the  to- 
mato seeds  using  red  and  infrared 
light  from  part  of  the  natural  sun- 
light spectrum.  This  stimulates  seed- 
ling growth  and  vigour.  The 
researchers  want  to  determine 
whether  the  red-light  treatment  will 


work  on  tomato  seeds  exposed  to 
microgravity  and  cosmic  radiation 
in  space,  to  help  ensure  healthy 
plants  for  extended  space  explora- 
tion in  the  future. 

To  test  the  effects  of  space  travel 
on  red-light-treated  seeds,  half  of  the 
200,000  seeds  heading  into  space 
and  half  of  the  200,000  seeds  re- 
maining on  Earth  have  been  treated 
with  red  light. 

The  groups  of  students  across 
Canada  will  receive  seeds  from  each 
category  for  their  experiments  and 
will  use  the  Earth-based  untreated 
seeds  as  a control.  They  will  observe 
the  time  required  for  each  seed  to 
successfully  germinate,  the  percent- 
age of  successful  germination  in  each 
treatment,  the  seedling  vigour  (as 
determined  by  height  measure- 
ments) and  similarities  in  seedling 
vigour  for  each  treatment 

Once  the  data  have  been  com- 


piled, the  students  will  send  their 
results  electronically  to  the  tomato- 
sphere  Web  site  (www.tomato- 
sphere.org),  where  they  will  be 
posted  so  the  students  can  compare 
their  results  with  those  of  other 
classrooms  across  the  country.  The 
U of  G researchers  will  analyse  the 
data  and  produce  a national  report. 

“Tomatosphere  is  a great  op- 
portunity for  students  to  learn 
about  the  exciting  world  of  science, 
space  exploration,  food  and  nutri- 
tion,” says  Dixon. 

Tomatosphere  is  sponsored  by 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Can- 
ada, the  Canadian  Space  Agency, 
the  Centre  for  Research  in  Earth 
and  Space  Technology,  Heinz  Can- 
ada, the  Canadian  Space  Resource 
Centre,  Ontario  Agri-Food  Educa- 
tion Inc.  and  U of  G. 

BY  BLYTHE  MCKAY 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


The  illegal  pet  trade  is 
threatening  Ontario’s  endan- 
gered wood  turtle,  says  a U of  G 
researcher  who  hopes  his  work 
might  help  catch  and  prosecute 
turtle  smugglers. 

Prof.  Ron  Brooks,  Zoology,  has 
studied  Ontario’s  three  remaining 
populations  of  wood  turtles  (in 
southwestern  Ontario,  Algonquin 
Park  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie)  since 
1987.  He  says  wood  turtles  have  al- 
ways been  at  risk  from  loss  of  habi- 
tat, highway  construction  and 
natural  predation.  But  now,  their 
popularity  as  pets,  medicine,  aph- 
rodisiacs and  food  (particularly  in 
Asia)  is  further  threatening  their 
survival. 

Wood  turtles  are  listed  as  an  en- 
dangered species  in  Ontario  and  a 
vulnerable  species  in  Canada.  Of  10 
turtle  species  in  Canada,  eight  are 
either  endangered  or  extirpated. 

“Overall,  there’s  no  group  of 
animals  that  is  in  more  danger  than 
turtles,”  says  Brooks.  “If  you  have 
an  attractive  animal  with  good 
characteristics,  it  makes  them  espe- 
cially vulnerable.” 

But  microchip  technology  being 
used  by  Brooks  to  identify  the  tur- 
tles in  Algonquin  Park  — the  major 
stronghold  of  the  species  in  Ontario 
— could  cut  down  on  illegal  traffic 
by  pinpointing  a smuggled  turtle’s 
origins. 

At  nest  sites  in  Algonquin, 
Brooks  and  graduate  student  Kim 
Smith  are  implanting  a small  mi- 
crochip containing  a 10-digit  iden- 
tification number  (similar  to  a bar 
code)  on  each  turtle’s  hind  legs. 


Currently,  the  microchips  are  used 
as  a substitute  for  banding,  but  they 
could  also  be  used  to  stop  illegal  traf- 
fic, says  Brooks. 

For  example,  when  a shipment  of 
turtles  is  seized,  the  microchips 
could  be  scanned  and  the  turtles’  ori- 
gins could  be  identified.  The  smug- 
gler could  then  be  punished 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  region 
the  turtles  were  stolen  from.  As  an 
indictable  offence,  illegal  exporting 
of  wood  turtles  from  Ontario  is  sub- 
ject to  fines  up  to  a maximum  of 
$300,000  and  jail  terms  of  up  to  five 
years. 

A large  proportion  of  the  south- 
western Ontario  population  of  wood 
turtles  was  removed  virtually  over- 
night in  1994,  presumably  abducted 
to  be  sent  overseas  for  sale  as  pets.  An 
estimated  100  turtles  remain  in  this 
population,  which  once  numbered 
about  350.  Only  about  50  turtles 
have  been  observed  in  the  northwest 
Ontario  population.  The  Algonquin 
population,  the  healthiest  in  On- 
tario, consists  of  about  500  turtles. 

In  North  America,  the  range  of 
the  wood  turtle  stretches  from  cen- 
tral Ontario  south  to  Virginia  and 
Minnesota  and  east  to  the  Atlantic 
provinces.  Overall,  Brooks  estimates 
that  about  5,000  wood  turtles  are 
found  in  Canada. 

This  research  is  sponsored  by 
Ontario  Parks,  the  Algonquin  Forest 
Authority,  the  International  Fund 
for  Animal  Welfare  and  Canada 
Trust. 

BY  LUCAS  HABIB 
OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH 


Psychotherapy 

For  understanding,  and  dealing  with: 

• Dissatisfaction  with  current  relationships 

• Unexplained  anxiety 

• Quiet  isolation  of  depression 

• Emptiness  from  lack  of  personal  fulfillment 

• Desire  for  personal  development 

Catherine  Berry  and  Malcolm  Welland  are  now  practicing 
independently  as  therapists-in-supervision  with  The  Centre  for 
Training  in  Psychotherapy  (CTP).  In  1986  the  CTP  was 
established  to  teach  psychodynamic  psychotherapy.  This 
approach  is  concerned  with  guiding  individuals  on  a journey 
to  their  inner  mind  where  dynamic  forces,  forgotten  memories, 
and  old  patterns  ol  behaviour  often  impact  their  way  of  being. 

By  bringing  such  knowledge  into  awareness  so  it  can  be 
integrated,  it  facilitates  growth  around  how  we  feel  about 
ourselves,  the  way  we  relate  to  others,  and  how  we  respond 
to  new  and  familiar  situations. 

Psychotherapists-in-supervision  are  therapists  in  their  last  phase 
of  training  whose  case  work  is  supervised  by  members  of  the 
CTP  faculty,  and  thus  can  offer  psychotherapy  at  reduced  cost. 


For  an  appointment  or  information,  please  call: 
Catherine  Bern'  Malcolm  Welland 
822-4339  836-3495 


Synergetics 

763-7756 


45  Lewis  Rd.  Guelph 


Reliable. 

Capable. 

Affordable. 


A great  computer  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  From  the  start  it’s  built  to  run 
reliably  under  any  conditions,  whether  you’re  running  AutoCAD  or  Word.  It’s  backed 
by  a team  of  experienced  technicians  ready  to  help  you  when  you  have  questions,  and 
is  protected  by  an  extensive  warranty.  We’ve  been  building  great  computers  since 
1989.  Call  us  to  find  out  more. 


PC  Workstations 

© 

Macintosh 

© 

PC/Mac  Servers 

© 

Notebooks 

© 

Peripherals 

© 
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E-Nose  the  Way 


Ag  Canada  researcher  Don 


Mercer  has  the  connections  food  science  students  need  to  solve  real-world  problems 


It’s  not  what  you  know,  it’s  who 

you  know,  say  some,  Don  Mercer, 
an  adjunct  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Food  Science  and  a 
full-time  commercialization  officer 
with  Agriculture  and  Agri-Food 
Canada  (AAFC),  is  proving  that 
hoary  maxim  true  once  more  with  a 
fourth-year  undergraduate  course 
where  he  combines  the  latest 
research  methods  with  access  to 
technology  unavailable  to  anyone 
without  his  connections. 

In  Mercer's  “Food  Research 
Problems  course,  he  challenges  stu- 
dents with  real-world  problems  they 
must  try  to  solve.  He  presents  them 
with  a dilemma,  offers  insight  at 
weekly  progress  meetings  and  ulti- 
mately expects  them  to  present  their 
solutions  through  poster  presenta- 
tions  at  national  industry  and  aca- 
demic gatherings. 

“It’s  fun  and  it’s  where  the  rubber 
meets  the  road,”  he  says.  “My  objec- 
tive is  to  have  students  find  solutions 
to  industrially  relevant  problems.” 
This  summer,  Mercer  and  stu- 
dent Geoff  Rye  presented  findings 
and  a poster  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  of  Food  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  on  one  such 
project  that  dealt  with  a contentious 
issue  of  apple-cider  processing. 

The  question  is  which  tastes  bet- 
ter, processed  or  unprocessed  cider. 
Thermally  processing  apple  cider 
eliminates  microbial  nasties,  includ- 
ing E.  coli,  but  according  to  cider  afi- 
cionados, some  of  the  flavour  is  also 
lost  along  the  way.  Rye,  whose  prob- 
lem it  was,  might  have  lost  the  scent 
altogether  had  Mercer  not  been  able 
to  put  him  in  touch  with  an  unusual 
piece  of  high-tech  equipment  called 
an  electronic  nose  or  “e-nose.” 

The  e-nose,  housed  at  AAFC’s  lab 
in  Guelph,  consists  of  12  sensors, 
each  measuring  a different  smell  pa- 


Adjunct professor  Don  Mercer  combines  the  latest  research  methods 
with  access  to  technology  in  his  course  “Food  Research  Problems.” 

PHOTO  BY  MARTIN  SCHWALBE 


rameter. 

“Where  a colorimeter  tells  us  dif- 
ferences in  colours,  the  e-nose  tells 
us  differences  in  aroma,  which  is 
linked  to  taste,”  says  Mercer. 

Mercer  and  Rye  already  knew 
that  the  wired  proboscis  — a com- 
puter suite  incorporating  a hardware 


black  box  into  which  samples  are  in- 
jected and  pass  a dozen  sensors, 
linked  to  a PC  with  a special  software 
package  — could  tell  the  difference 
between  different  varieties  of  apples 
and  between  good  apples  and  rotting 
apples  from  a previous  “Food  Re- 
search Problems”  project  Mercer 


had  done  with  student  Michelle  Au. 

So  Mercer  and  Rye  set  about  test- 
ing thermally  processed  and  unproc- 
essed control  samples  of  cider  and 
examining  the  battery  of  resulting 
data. 

They  found  that  contrary  to  the 
claims  of  the  traditionalists,  there 
was  little  difference  in  aroma,  at  least 
for  the  first  week. 

“The  reason  there’s  an  aroma  dif- 
ference after  seven  days  is  because 
the  unprocessed  cider  could  be  going 
bad,  which  again  supports  the  case 
for  thermally  processing  the  prod- 
uct,” says  Mercer. 

Adds  Rye:  “The  aroma  was  the 
same,  the  heat  pasteurization  process 
yielded  excellent  preservation  quali- 
ties, and  it  is  safer  for  human  con- 
sumption.” 

In  addition  to  the  presentation 
they  made  earlier  this  year,  Mercer 
and  Rye  are  writing  up  the  research 
for  publication  in  a refereed  journal. 

“The  course  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  research,  develop,  design 
and  undertake  my  own  experiment," 
says  Rye,  now  doing  his  master’s  de- 
gree in  food  science  with  Prof. 
Alejandro  Marrangoni.  “Dr.  Mercer 
provided  his  years  of  experience  and 
knowledge  to  my  project  and  saw 
that  the  results  could  be  applied  to 
enhance  further  research  into  this 
subject.  His  contacts  allowed  me  to 
access  instruments  such  as  the  e- 
nose  and  the  spectrophotometer, 
both  of  which  are  uncommon  in  an 
academic  environment.” 

The  e-nose  experience  wasn’t  a 
solitary  one.  Fourth-year  student 
Jodi  Rowe  was  given  the  task  of  dem- 
onstrating the  process  of  blanching, 
an  industry  method  of  preserving 
vegetables.  Mercer  was  able  to  pro- 
vide her  with  a scaled-down 
blancher  that  AAFC  owns,  and  Rowe 
has  now  developed  a teaching  lab  on 


the  process  for  third-year  food  sci- 
ence students. 

“In  the  'Food  Research  Problems’ 
course,  I’m  able  to  expose  students 
to  different  types  of  equipment, 
real-world  problems  and  how  or- 
ganizations and  researchers  handle 
them,”  says  Mercer,  who  spent  14 
years  as  a research  engineer  at  Gen- 
eral Foods  before  moving  to  AAFC 
and  then  to  Guelph  as  an  adjunct 
professor  in  1997. 

“They  see  the  big  picture  of  what 
research  is  about.  They  experience 
the  joys  and  setbacks  of  a research 
project,  we  hold  weekly  progress 
meetings,  they  must  learn  to  use  and 
set  up  high-tech  equipment,  I set 
benchmarks  for  them  that  they  must 
meet,  and  they  end  up  presenting 
their  research  findings  at  national 
conferences.” 

Prof.  Art  Hill,  acting  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Food  Science,  lauds 
Mercer’s  teaching  approach  in  his 
course  and  in  his  food-processing 
labs.  “The  reporting  and  presenta- 
tion required  of  his  students  ensure 
full  understanding  and  build  the  soft 
skills  our  graduates  must  have  to 
succeed,”  Hill  says. 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 
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Rush  to  Commercialize 
GMOs  Was  Unnecessary 

“We  need  biodiversity  to  protect  our  food  supply  from  epidemics  such  as  the  corn  blight 
that  devastated  the  corn  crop  in  the  American  Midwest  in  the  1980s” 


I write  AS  one  concerned  about  the  premature 
introduction  of  genetically  modified  organisms  (GMOs) 
into  our  food  supply.  First,  let  me  say  that  research,  which 
was  exciting  before  we  knew  how  to  transfer  DNA  from 
one  organism  to  another,  is  even  more  exciting  now.  A new 
understanding  of  cell  structure  and  function  that  we  could  not 
have  dreamed  of  as  little  as  10  years  ago  is  now  at  our  fingertips. 
This  research  also  has  important  implications  for  agriculture 
and  the  health  sciences  and,  if  we  are  careful,  may  also  benefit 
humankind.  The  push  for  GMOs  is  the  population  explosion 
that  will  increase  our  population  considerably  by  2020.  But  my 
reading  of  the  situation  is  that  we  are  likely  to  run  out  of  water 
and  perhaps  even  energy  before  we  run  out  of  food  supplies.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  reassess  the  use  of  these  raw  materials  as 
well  as  the  agricultural  food  supply  (see  Tough  Choices  and  Who 
Will  Feed  China? by  Lester  R.  Brown). 

My  qualifications  for  joining  the  discussion  are  a lifelong 
professional  interest  in  plant  physiology,  biochemistry  and  mo- 
lecular biology.  I conducted  experiments  in  the  area  of  nitrogen 
assimilation,  with  an  emphasis  on  understanding  the  regula- 
tion of  that  assimilation.  In  addition  to  a standard  course  in 
plant  physiology,  I taught  a course  in  plant  nutrition  and  the 
modification  of  plant  metabolism  so  that  agricultural  plants 
would  be  more  efficient  suppliers  of  food  for  people  and  other 
animals.  I included  those  aspects  of  genetic  engineering  that 
were  important  both  in  our  understanding  of  plant  metabolism 
and  in  the  potential  commercialization  of  that  understanding. 

I thought  then,  and  I still  think  today,  that  we  are  in  the 
phase  of  understanding  alterations  of  plant  metabolism  and 
that  commercialization  is  premature. 

There  should  be  labelling  of  foods  derived  from  GMOs.  For 
example,  scientists  at  Pioneer  Hi-Bred  International  Inc.  trans- 
ferred a gene  from  Brazil  nuts,  which  coded  for  a nutrient  suffi- 
cient protein,  into  soybeans.  They  were  successful,  and  the 
protein  was  expressed  in  the  soybean  cotyledon.  As  an  after- 
thought, the  scientists  decided  to  see  if  the  allergen  common  to 
nuts  had  also  been  transferred.  To  their  surprise,  it  had  been 
transferred,  and  to  their  credit,  the  whole  experiment  was  dis- 
carded. There  are  also  less-common  allergens  that  individuals 
know  about  but  the  marketplace  does  not.  People  sensitive  to 
these  minor  allergens  have  learned  to  avoid  specific  foods.  To 
protect  themselves  from  future  self-experimentation,  they  need 
to  be  forewarned  of  the  source  of  genes  incorporated  into  spe- 
cific genetically  engineered  plants.  For  this  reason,  labelling 
should  be  mandatory. 

There  also  needs  to  be  long-term  testing  to  detect  allergens, 
toxicants  that  may  be  present  in  low  levels  and  that  are  effective 
only  over  long  periods  of  exposure.  We  could  also  be  interfering 
with  normal  growth  and  development  or  with  the  immune  re- 
sponse. These  tests  should  be  performed  on  several  test  animals 
and  should  be  performed  for  a minimum  of  one  generation. 

We  should  also  be  including  nucleotide  sequences  in  the 
promoter  that  specify  the  tissue  type  where  the  new  property 
will  be  encoded.  For  example,  if  the  pest  eats  leaves,  the  pesti- 
cide need  only  be  expressed  in  the  leaves,  not  in  the  whole  plant. 
The  problem  with  monarch  butterflies  and  honeybees  is  really  a 


by  Ann  Oaks 


red  herring  — a problem  that  need  not  have  occurred  had  the 
promoter  of  the  Bt  protein  been  modified  in  such  a way  that  the 
Bt  protein  was  not  made  in  the  pollen.  We  know  how  to  do  this 
— we  were  just  in  too  much  of  a hurry. 

The  companies  involved  in  commercialization  have  chosen 
to  introduce  herbicide-  and  pesticide-resistant  traits  into  select 
crop  plants.  For  the  past  50  years  or  so,  we  have  been  applying 
herbicides  and  pesticides  to  crop  plants,  and  there  have  been 
problems  as  well  as  benefits.  Many  of  these  problems  remain 
unresolved:  1 ) lack  of  specificity,  2)  toxic  effects  on  people  and 


3)  the  persistence  of  poisons  in  the  soil. 

The  same  problems  are  apparent  in  crop  plants  that  have 
been  genetically  modified.  We  should  not  have  taken  that  route. 
We  should  still  be  working  on  problems  of  specificity  and  toler- 
ance in  standard  field  trials.  In  addition,  it  is  really  quite  aston- 
ishing how  quickly  tolerance  to  herbicides  and  internal 
pesticide  production  has  developed  in  genetically  modified 
plants.  This  result  suggests  to  me  that  the  whole  experiment 
with  herbicides  and  pesticides  is  unwarranted. 

Reports  of  increases  in  yields  as  a result  of  genetic  modifica- 
tion are  not  consistent.  In  fact,  the  results  actually  indicate  re- 
duced yields  as  often  as  they  show  increased  yields.  We  will 
probably  not  see  real  increases  in  yield  until  we  have  improved 
the  efficiency  of  photosynthesis  or  of  nitrogen  assimilation  or 
until  we  have  enhanced  properties  leading  to  drought  resistance 
or  salt  tolerance.  It  is  these  latter  processes  that  we  should  be  in- 
corporating into  our  transgenic  plants.  Assuming  that  we  are 
successful  in  incorporating  genes  required,  say,  to  make  photo- 
synthesis more  efficient,  we  still  need  health  trials  — health  of 
people  and  the  environment.  Experiments  have  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  promoter  for  the  cauliflower  mosaic  virus  used 
in  the  construct  to  permit  the  foreign  DNA  to  be  recognized  in 
the  host  plant  may  be  promiscuous  and  could  result  in  other  vi- 
ral constructs  that  are  harmful  to  plants  or  even  people,  (see  ref- 
erences in  Mae-Wan  Ho,  1997).  Then  there  is  the  antibiotic 
resistance  marker  gene  used  to  identify  which  cells  have  been 
transformed.  We  already  have  a problem  with  antibiotic  resis- 
tance. I understand  that  other  marker  genes  are  on  the  horizon, 
so  this  criticism  will  shortly  be  a non-criticism.  But  this  only 
emphasizes  my  main  concern  — that  there  was  unnecessary 
haste  to  commercialization. 

If  we  clone  genes  and  use  them,  there  will  be  a loss  of  biodi- 
versity, a loss  exaggerated  over  what  we  have  already  seen 
through  application  of  North  American  agriculture  (the  green 
revolution)  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  We  need  biodiversity 
to  protect  our  food  supply  from  epidemics  such  as  the  corn 
blight  that  devastated  the  corn  crop  in  the  American  Midwest  in 
the  1980s. 

I recommend  the  following  references  that  give  an  impor- 
tant overview  of  the  whole  problem  in  the  creation  of  foods 
from  genetically  modified  organisms: 

Lester  R.  Brown,  Tough  Choices,  Worldwatch  Institute,  1996, 
and  Who  Will  Feed  China?,  W.W.  Norton  and  Company,  1995. 
Gordon  Conway.  The  Doubly  Green  Revolution,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Press,  1997. 

Mae-Wan  Ho,  “The  Unholy  Alliance,”  in  The  Ecologist,  27,  (4), 
1997. 

Brewster  Kneen,  Farmageddon,  New  Society  Publishers,  1999 
(anti-GM  point  of  view). 

Frances  Moore  Lappe  et  al,  World  Flunger,  Grove  Press,  1998. 
Alan  McHughen,  Pandora's  Picnic  Basket,  Oxford  University 
Press,  2000  (pro-GM  point  of  view). 

Prof.  Ann  Oaks  is  a retired  faculty  member  in  the  Department 
of  Botany. 
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The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come 

After  years  of  training,  fitness  instructor  sets  her  sights  on  the  Olympics 


by  Lori  Bona  Hunt 


Gemma  Guilford  may  be  small  in 
stature  and  build,  but  she’s  big  on 
strength  and  tenacity.  The 
26-year-old  is  in  the  kind  of 
physical  condition  that  comes  only  from  years 
of  intense  training  and  commitment.  She 
works  as  a personal  trainer  and  fitness 
instructor  at  the  Mitchell  Athletics  Centre, 
where  she  teaches  at  least  five  aerobics  or 
aquafit  classes  a week.  On  any  given  day,  she 
can  be  spotted  cheerfully  shouting  out 
instructions  to  sluggish  students,  faculty  and 
staff  trying  to  squeeze  in  a workout  during 
their  lunch  hour  or  between  classes.  She  also 
designs  fitness  and  muscle-strengthening 
programs  for  clients  with  physical  disabilities 
and  teaches  training  courses  to  would-be 
fitness  instructors. 

As  for  the  source  of  her  tenacity?  For  start- 
ers, she  was  a competitive  jockey  in  her  native 
New  Zealand,  a job  that  required  her  to  ride  1 5 
to  20  different  horses  and  do  physical  labour 
for  up  to  12  hours  a day.  She  is  also  the  single 
mother  of  a nine-year-old  daughter.  If  any- 
thing in  life  requires  extreme  focus,  it’s  parent- 
hood. And  when  you’re  a teenage  single  parent  trying  to  fulfil  a 
lifelong  dream  of  becoming  a jockey,  courage  and  determina- 
tion are  absolute  prerequisites. 

So  it’s  not  surprising  that  Guilford  recently  won  gold  medals 
at  the  Canadian  Novice  Aerobics  Championships  and  at  the 
World  Natural  Sports  Aerobics  Championships  and  hopes  to 
compete  at  the  Canadian  Championships  in  August  and  the 
World  Championships  in  2002.  She  also^aspjres  to  qualify  for 
the  demonstration  aerobic  sport  competitions  at  the  2004 
Olympics  and  to  represent  Canada  at  the  2008  Games. 

What  is  surprising,  however,  is  why  Guilford  stopped  being 
a jockey.  It  was  the  end  of  that  dream  that  brought  her  to 
Guelph  and  eventually  landed  her  atop  that  championship  po- 
dium. 

“I  grew  up  on  a farm,  where  we  had  horses  in  the  barn  and  on 
the  lawn,”  she  says  in  her  charming  New  Zealand  accent.  “I  was 
always  a competitive  rider  and  a physically  active  person.  I 
wanted  to  be  a jockey  since  I was  12  or  13  years  old.” 

But  Guilford  thought  she’d  have  to  alter  that  life  plan  when 
she  was  17  and  her  daughter,  Laura,  was  bom.  She  wanted  to 
take  responsibility  for  both  their  lives,  so  she  moved  out  of  her 
parents’  home,  which  she  had  shared  with  four  sisters.  She  fin- 
ished school  and  enrolled  at  university,  thinking  she  would  be- 
come a veterinarian  instead  of  a jockey. 

But  it  wasn’t  for  her.  So  when  she  heard  about  a jockey  ap- 
prenticeship program  with  a reputable  stable,  she  knew  she  had 
to  give  her  childhood  dream  a chance.  Guilford  applied  and  was 
accepted  and  spent  long  days  riding,  running  and  swimming  to 
stay  in  competitive  form.  She  raced  for  the  stable  and  as  a free- 


lance jockey  and  was  successful  in  several  races.  But  two  years 
into  the  four-year  apprenticeship,  she  knew  she  couldn’t  finish. 
It  wasn’t  the  gruelling  schedule  or  physical  demands  that  did 
her  in;  it  was  the  basic  human  need  to  eat. 

“I  always  had  trouble  making  the  weight,”  Guilford  says,  ex- 
plaining that  jockeys  must  meet  certain  restrictions,  and  one 
reason  apprentices  are  so  popular  is  because  they’re  allowed  to 
ride  10  pounds  lighter  than  “regular”  jockeys.  So  to  be  competi- 
tive,  Guilford,  wearing  all  her  gear  and  equipment,  couldn’t  Up 
the  scale  at  more  than  11 0 pounds.  That  meant  keeping  her 
body  weight  at  around  90  pounds,  a near-impossible  feat  when 
you’re  almost  5’5"  and  20  years  old.  “You  did  what  you  had  to 
do  to  compete,  and  it  meant  eating  very  little  food,”  she  says. 
“Sometimes  before  a race,  I’d  go  for  days  without  eating.  How 
stupid  is  that?  I finally  woke  up  and  realized  I had  to  give  it  up.” 

It  may  have  been  the  right  thing  to  do  health-wise,  but  it 
didn’t  make  life’s  decisions  any  easier,  especially  with  a child  to 
support.  “I  didn’t  have  any  money,  but  I did  have  an  airline 
voucher,”  she  says.  She  used  the  voucher  to  visit  Canada  and  a 
woman  she  had  met  during  her  apprenticeship — who  just  hap- 
pened to  live  in  Guelph.  And  she  liked  what  she  saw. 

“When  I got  back  to  New  Zealand,  I decided  I would  go  and 
live  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  for  a change,  that  it  would  be 
good  for  us.  I thought  Guelph  was  such  a nice,  comfortable 
place." 

Once  she  returned,  however,  Guilford  soon  discovered  her 
options  were  limited.  She  was  here  as  a visitor  at  first,  which 
meant  she  couldn’t  attend  school.  She  got  a job  as  a cook  at  the 
Guelph  Poultry  Market,  but  knew  she  needed  something  more. 

“I  started  to  get  bored  and  began  putting  on  weight,  so  I 


started  going  to  aerobics  classes  and  I loved  it. 
Soon,  someone  suggested  I should  teach  be- 
cause I had  the  right  kind  of  personality.  So  I 
enrolled  in  the  instructor  program  here  and 
that’s  how  I stumbled  into  this.” 

Guilford  eventually  worked  her  way  up  to 
becoming  a certified  fitness  instructor  and  a 
personal  trainer.  Her  services  are  in  demand 
at  clubs  in  Guelph,  Toronto  and  Etobicoke. 

“If  you’d  have  told  me  four  or  five  years 
ago  that  I would  be  in  the  fitness  industry,  I 
would  have  laughed,”  she  says.  “The  idea  that 
I would  exert  myself  to  the  level  that  I do 
everyday,  I would  have  said:  ‘Forget  it.’  I used 
to  think  riding  horses  was  a major  workout, 
so  this  was  quite  a switch,  but  one  I wouldn’t 
trade  for  the  world.” 

About  a year  and  a half  ago,  Guilford  de- 
cided to  take  the  next  step  and  enter  fitness 
competitions,  but  she  soon  realized  she 
needed  to  be  in  even  better  physical  shape. 
Her  regimen  included  getting  nutritional  ad- 
vice from  a dietitian,  who  told  her  she  needed 
to  eat  more  to  improve  her  performance.  “So 
I’ve  gone  from  a job  where  I hardly  ate  at  all  to 
one  where  I eat  all  the  time,”  she  says. 

Guilford  also  has  her  own  personal  trainers,  who  help  her 
with  the  flexibility,  strength,  jumps,  rhythm  and  balance  she 
needs  for  her  competitive  routines. 

Despite  the  physical  demands  she  places  on  herself,  Guilford 
monitors  her  daughter’s  physical  activities  very  carefully.  A 
budding  gymnast,  Laura  can  often  be  seen  at  the  back  of  her 
mother’s  classes  working  on  her  own  routines.  But  Guilford  is 
determined  not  to  let  her  daughter  make  the  same  mistakes  she 
did.  “Kids  her  age  who  want  to  be  good  at  gymnastics  train  12 
hours  a week,  and  they’re  only  eight  years  old.  That’s  just  too 
hard  on  their  little  bodies.” 

Having  a child  at  a young  age  brings  its  own  unique  pres- 
sures, says  Guilford,  who  was  determined  not  to  fall  into  the 
stereotype  of  a “teen  mother.”  “I  felt  a lot  of  pressure  to  do 
something  with  my  life.  Suddenly  it  isn’t  just  about  you  any- 
more; there  is  someone  else  to  support.  It  definitely  means  you 
have  to  work  harder  to  get  anywhere.” 

She  says  her  job  helps  give  her  perspective,  especially  when 
working  with  clients  with  physical  disabilities,  including  polio, 
fibromyalgia  and  osteoporosis.  “They  struggle  so  hard  to  do 
things  we  all  take  for  granted,  and  they  are  constantly  in  pain. 
They  are  facing  all  these  physical  challenges,  yet  they  come  in 
every  day.” 

Fitness,  she  says,  is  one  of  life’s  rare  equalizers.  People  from 
all  walks  of  life  come  into  a gym,  and  once  the  daily  work  attire 
comes  off  and  the  gym  shorts  go  on,  “no  one  is  any  more  special 
than  anyone  else.  It  sort  of  brings  everyone  down  to  the  same 
level.  We  all  just  become  everyday  people." 


U of  G,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  Sign  Agreement 


UOF  G and  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming  College  in 
Peterborough  have  signed  a major 
new  articulation  agreement  that 
grants  advanced  university  standing 
to  qualified  Fleming  graduates. 

The  articulation  agreement  will 
give  all  qualified  technology  gradu- 
ates of  Fleming's  School  of  Natural 
and  Environmental  Resource  Sci- 
ences 10  university  credits  toward  a 
four-year  bachelor  of  science  (envi- 
ronmental sciences)  degree  at 
Guelph.  Students  have  the  choice  of 


entering  the  earth  and  atmospheric 
science,  ecology,  environmental  ge- 
ography, environmental  protection 
or  natural  resource  management 
majors  at  Guelph. 

U of  G representatives  taking  part 
in  the  signing  ceremony  at  the  colle- 
ge’s Frost  campus  in  Lindsay  Nov.  27 
were  Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  pro- 
vost and  vice-president  (academic), 
and  Prof.  Michael  Moss,  associate 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Environmen- 
tal Sciences. 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming  College 
representatives  included  president 


Brian  Desbiens  and  vice-president, 
academic,  Terry  Dance-Bennink, 
and  lim  Madder,  principal  of 
Fleming’s  School  of  Environment 
and  Natural  Resource  Sciences. 

The  new  articulation  agreement 
will  allow  three-year  community 
college  graduates  to  earn  a university 
degree  in  a high-demand  program  in 
a little  over  two  years,  said 
Summerlee.  “It’s  a win-win  situation 
for  students  and  reaffirms  Guelph's 
commitment  to  developing  collabo- 
rative partnerships  with  community 
colleges  that  share  our  academic  vi- 


sion and  strengths,  in  this  case  in  the 
environmental  sciences,”  he  said. 

Desbiens  said  the  agreement  “il- 
lustrates Fleming’s  determination  to 
provide  our  students  with  increased 
flexibility  in  their  academic  and  ca- 
reer choices  by  giving  them  access  to 
new  degree-completion  opportuni- 
ties. The  partnership  with  Guelph  is 
a wonderful  marriage  of  two  out- 
standing post-secondary  programs 
in  the  environmental  sciences." 

Moss  noted  that  careers  in  the  en- 
vironmental field  “are  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  areas  in  Canada,  and 


students  who  combine  our  two  pro- 
grams will  have  a distinctive  blend  of 
skills,  knowledge  and  theory,  allow- 
ing them  to  make  a unique  impact 
on  the  growing  field  of  environ- 
mental management.” 

Madder  added  that  the  partner- 
ship with  Guelph  will  open  new 
doors  for  Fleming  graduates. 

President  Mordechai  Rozanski 
congratulates  all  those  involved  in 
making  this  partnership  possible 
and  says  he  looks  forward  to  “a  long 
and  fruitful  relationship"  with  Sir 
Sanford  Fleming  College. 
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Dean,  College  of  Arts 

The  University  of  Guelph  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  the 
position  of  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts.  The  appointment  will  com- 
mence July  l,  2001. 

The  College  of  Arts  has  programs  in  both  the  humanities  (English,  his- 
tory, art  history,  classics,  philosophy,  and  languages  and  literatures: 
French,  German,  ancient  Greek,  Italian,  Latin  and  Spanish)  and  the  fine 
and  performing  arts  (music,  studio  art  and  drama).  It  is  also  the  base 
for  interdisciplinary  programs  in  European  studies,  women’s  studies, 
Scottish  studies  and  cultural  studies  and  takes  part  in  programs  in  en- 
vironmental science  and  international  development.  Both  disciplinary 
and  interdisciplinary  programs  share  a commitment  to  the  principles 
and  practice  of  learner-centredness,  and  the  college  has  a broadening 
range  of  disciplinary  and  interdisciplinary  areas  of  research  consistent 
with  the  research-intensive  nature  of  the  University.  The  college  has 
approximately  20,000  course  enrolments  a year  at  the  undergraduate 
level  and  more  than  100  graduate  students  enrolled  in  MA,  MFA  and 
PhD  programs.  Some  of  its  programs  have  a major  focus  on  interna- 
tional activities,  and  the  dean  has  responsibility  for  several  of  the 
semester-abroad  programs  offered  at  the  University.  The  college 
shows  a strong  commitment  to  collaboration  through  the  shared  re- 
sponsibility for  the  BA  program  with  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences  and  involvement  in  a number  of  joint  MA  and  PhD  pro- 
grams with  neighbouring  universities. 

The  college  has  more  than  80  faculty  members  and  approximately  25 
staff. 

Applicants  should  have  a proven  record  of  leadership  and  education, 
be  an  exemplary  scholar  and  have  a broad  understanding  of  the  crucial 
role  of  arts  and  humanities  as  they  relate  to  universities,  industry,  gov- 
ernment, communities  and  society  at  large.  In  particular,  the  search 
committee  is  looking  for  an  individual  who  can  promote  an  effective 
and  sustained  vision  of  the  arts  in  society,  communicate  effectively 
with  and  actively  encourage  and  promote  all  members  of  the  faculty, 
staff  and  students  to  achieve  excellence,  and  manage  a complex  and 
multifaceted  budget.  As  the  University  is  facing  an  unprecedented  pe- 
riod of  growth  and  development,  the  dean  will  need  to  have  experience 
and  ability  in  leading  change  in  a competitive,  complex  and  demanding 
environment  and  have  experience  at  managing  competing  interests  in 
a consultative  and  effective  manner. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  an  employment  equity  pro- 
gram that  includes  special  measure  to  achieve  diversity  among  its  fac- 
ulty and  staff.  We  therefore  particularly  encourage  applications  from 
qualified  aboriginal  Canadians,  persons  with  disabilities,  members  of 
visible  minorities  and  women.  Canadian  citizens  and  permanent  resi- 
dents will  be  considered  first  for  this  position. 

The  appointment  of  the  dean  will  be  for  a five-year  term,  renewable  for 
an  additional  five  years,  and  will  include  a tenured  faculty  appointment 
in  an  appropriate  department.  Applications  and  nominations  should 
be  submitted  to  Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  provost  and  chair  of  the 
search  committee,  by  Jan.  31, 2001.  Inquiries  for  further  details  may  be 
made  by  e-mail  to  provost@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca. 


Dean,  College  of 
Biological  Science 

The  University  of  Guelph  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  the 
position  of  dean  of  the  College  of  Biological  Science.  The  appointment 
will  commence  July  1,  2001. 

The  College  of  Biological  Science  is  unique  with  its  emphasis  on  bio- 
logical and  life  sciences.  One  of  six  colleges  at  the  University,  the  col- 
lege is  committed  to  a leadership  position  in  research  and  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching.  There  are  five  departments: 
Botany,  Human  Biology  and  Nutritional  Sciences,  Microbiology,  Mo- 
lecular Biology  and  Genetics,  and  Zoology,  with  a total  complement  of 
approximately  95  faculty.  There  are  about  4,000  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  B.Sc.  programs,  250  graduate  students  in  a variety  of  graduate 
programs  and  about  50  post-doctoral  fellows. 

Applicants  should  have  a proven  record  of  leadership  and  education, 
be  an  exemplary  scholar  and  have  a broad  understanding  of  the  crucial 
role  of  biological  science  as  it  relates  to  universities,  industry,  govern- 
ment, communities  and  society  at  large.  In  particular,  the  search  com- 
mittee is  looking  for  an  individual  who  can  promote  an  effective  and 
sustained  vision  of  biological  science  (including  the  environment), 
communicate  effectively  with  and  actively  encourage  and  promote  all 
members  of  the  faculty,  staff  and  students  to  achieve  excellence,  and 
manage  a complex  and  multifaceted  budget.  As  the  college  is  facing  an 
unprecedented  period  of  growth  and  development,  the  dean  will  need 
to  have  experience  and  ability  in  managing  change  in  a competitive, 
complex  and  demanding  environment  and  have  experience  at  manag- 
ing competing  interests  in  a consultative  and  effective  manner. 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  an  employment  equity  pro- 
gram that  includes  special  measures  to  achieve  diversity  among  its  fac- 
ulty and  staff.  We  therefore  particularly  encourage  applications  from 
qualified  aboriginal  Canadians,  persons  with  disabilities,  members  of 
visible  minorities,  and  women.  Canadian  citizens  and  permanent  resi- 
dents will  be  considered  first  for  this  position. 

The  appointment  of  the  dean  will  be  for  a five-year  term,  renewable  for 
an  additional  five  years,  and  will  include  a tenured  faculty  appointment 
in  an  appropriate  department. 

Applications  and  nominations  should  be  submitted  to  Prof.  Alastair 
Summerlee,  provost  and  chair  of  the  search  committee,  by  Jan.  31, 
2001.  Inquiries  for  further  details  may  be  made  by  e-mail  to  pro- 
vost@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca. 


Running  up  a Tab  for  Charity 


Prof s office  is  unofficial  collection  depot for  pop  can  tabs  destined  for  wheelchair  program 


The  small  aluminum  ring  that 
opens  a pop  can  may  seem 
useless  once  its  duty  is  done  and  the 
soft  drink  is  sliding  down  your 
throat.  But  some  of  these  rings  are 
called  to  a higher  purpose.  They 
generate  cash  that  buys  wheelchairs 
for  people  in  need. 

At  U of  G,  the  office  of  Prof.  Joe 
Prokipcak,  Chemistry  and  Biochem- 
istry, is  the  unofficial  collection  de- 
pot for  tabs  destined  for  the  Tabs  for 
Wheelchairs  organization  in  Elora. 
At  the  start  of  each  semester,  he  tells 
students  in  his  first-year  chemistry 
classes  about  the  initiative,  then 
watches  the  tabs  roll  in. 

“I  don’t  drink  enough  pop,  but  I 
have  access  to  tons  of  first-year  stu- 
dents who  go  through  lots  of  cans,” 
he  says.  “It  adds  up  pretty  fast.” 

The  tabs  arrive  at  Prokipcak’s  of- 
fice in  boxes,  jars  and  plastic  bags,  of- 
ten left  outside  the  door  or  hanging 
from  the  doorknob.  Some  students 
set  up  collection  sites  in  their  resi- 


dence; others  gather  them  while 
working  at  camps  over  the  summer. 

Prokipcak  started  spearheading 
the  effort  on  campus  six  years  ago, 
after  he  heard  about  the  work  of  Ray 
Pearse  and  Jack  Baumber,  who 
launched  the  Tabs  for  Wheelchairs 
program  in  1989. 

Prokipcak  keeps  track  of  the 
number  of  tabs  he  sends  to  the  pro- 
gram and  figures  U of  G has  contrib- 
uted about  one  million  to  date.  Tabs 
are  collected  instead  of  cans  because 
they  take  up  less  room  during  stor- 
age and  transportation. 

The  tabs  go  to  an  aluminum  recy- 
cling facility  in  Guelph,  which  pays 
the  organization  50  cents  a pound.  It 
takes  between  two  million  and  four 
million  tabs  to  buy  an  average  $2,000 
wheelchair,  and  every  little  bit  helps. 

Thanks  to  donors  like  the  U of  G 
community,  the  Tabs  for  Wheel- 
chairs initiative  has  purchased  365 
wheelchairs  for  people  in  need. 

“The  University  is  a good  donor,” 


says  Pearse,  adding  that  every  con- 
tribution is  important,  big  or  small. 
“If  you  save  five  tabs  and  somebody 
saves  5,000,  as  far  as  I’m  concerned, 
your  five  tabs  are  just  as  important  as 
the  5,000.” 

Tabs  for  Wheelchairs  has  bene- 
fited the  family  of  one  U of  G em- 
ployee, Tony  Wagenaar,  who  works 
in  the  physics  machine  shop.  His 
stepfather  was  paralysed  in  an  acci- 
dent about  six  years  ago  and  needed 
a $3,600  wheelchair. 

Being  able  to  help  someone 
makes  all  the  effort  worthwhile,  says 
Prokipcak,  who  credits  all  the  stu- 
dents who  save  the  tabs.  The  chemist 
plans  to  retire  soon  and  spend  more 
time  on  his  hobbies,  camping  and 
making  furniture,  and  watching  his 
grandchildren  grow  up.  But  you  can 
be  sure  he’ll  still  be  pulling  the  tabs 
off  any  cans  he  comes  across  and 
sending  them  on  their  way  to  make 
someone  else’s  life  a little  easier. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 


Students  Give  to  Community 

Continued  from  page  1 


their  annual  “Dressing  for  Dollars” 
campaign,  which  involves  students 
donating  money  to  have  their  resi- 
dence assistants  dress  up  in  cos- 
tumes for  a day.  This  year,  the 
money  was  donated  to  the  MS  Soci- 
ety and  Awareness  Balance  and 
Choice,  an  alcohol  awareness  pro- 
gram run  by  the  Wellness  Centre. 

Another  major  student  fund- 
raiser is  the  annual  Shinerama,  or- 
ganized by  the  CSA  each  September 
as  part  of  orientation  events.  This 
year,  Shinerama  raised  $14,000  for 
cystic  fibrosis  research. 

In  support  of  the  annual  campus 
United  Way  campaign,  a student 
committee  organizes  a variety  of 
fund-raising  events  throughout  the 
fall.  Last  year,  students  raised  $6,500 
through  special  events  such  as  the 
CN  Tower  climb,  a head  shave  and 
the  Homecoming  football  game. 


The  CSA  also  sponsors  events 
such  as  the  Coffee  Day  for  Alz- 
heimer’s, and  residence  students 
participate  in  an  annual  walk  in  sup- 
port of  Canine  Vision  Canada. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering have  a long  history  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  charities  such  as  the 
MS  Society  and  Marianne’s  Place. 
Over  the  past  three  years,  they’ve 
raised  $6,600  through  their  annual 
Teeter-Totter- A-Thon  and  $1,000 
through  a first-year  labour  auction 
and  have  collected  1,500  kilograms 
of  food  in  food  drives. 

College  student  governments 
also  play  an  important  role  in  fund- 
raising throughout  the  year.  The 
Student  Federation  of  OAC,  for  ex- 
ample, raised  about  $9,000  this  fall 
for  agricultural  charities  during  Ag- 
gie Week  activities,  including  a pub 
and  an  honorary  president  auction. 


Other  pubs  held  throughout  the  year 
also  benefit  agricultural  charities. 

Mike  Stephenson,  president  of  In- 
terhall Council,  believes  it’s  impor- 
tant for  students  to  do  what  they  can 
to  give  back  to  the  community. 

“University  of  Guelph  students 
really  do  benefit  a lot  from  this  com- 
munity,” he  says.  “We  try  to  raise 
awareness  among  students  that  along 
with  all  the  great  stuff  available 
comes  the  responsibility  to  give  back 
and  be  a vital  part  of  the  community. 
We  want  to  show  that  it’s  a positive 
thing  to  have  students  living  here. 
Tied  in  with  that  is  a need  to  help 
those  less  fortunate  than  us,  a need  to 
raise  awareness  that  not  everyone  is 
lucky  enough  to  be  at  university  and 
to  live  as  good  a life  as  we  do.  We  have 
the  ability  to  do  so  much  good.  We 
have  a duty  to  do  good  deeds  where 


Dean,  Ontario  Agricultural  College 

The  University  of  Guelph  invites  applications  and  nominations  for  the  position  of  dean  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College.  The  appointment  will  commence  July  i,  2001. 

The  University  of  Guelph  has  a special  responsibility  in  the  province  to  serve  agriculture  in  the  broadest  sense, 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  institutions  in  North  America  in  its  field.  To  achieve  this  mandate,  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  offers  a wide  range  of  diploma,  undergraduate,  graduate  and  research  programs  in  support  of  the 
agri-food  industry  and  rural  development  and  has  a major  commitment  to  international  activities.  The  dean  is 
expected  to  provide  strong  leadership  in  the  college  and  foster  strong  relationships  with  the  other  colleges  at 
the  University,  other  agricultural  institutions,  various  levels  of  government  and  the  community  at  large.  In  par- 
ticular, the  dean  is  involved  in  the  management  of  the  unique  research  relationship  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  Food  and  Rural  Affairs  and  is  also  responsible  for  managing  and  integrating  activities  in  three  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  a number  of  research  stations,  spread  across  the  province,  where  there  is  an  emphasis  on 
diploma  programs,  applied  research,  extension  and  continuing  education. 

Applicants  should  have  a proven  record  of  leadership  and  education,  be  an  exemplary  scholar  and  have  a broad 
understanding  of  the  crucial  role  of  agriculture  as  it  relates  to  universities,  industry,  government,  rural  commu- 
nities and  society  at  large.  In  particular,  the  search  committee  is  looking  for  an  individual  who  can  promote  an 
effective  and  sustained  vision  of  agriculture  in  the  province,  communicate  effectively  with  and  actively  encour- 
age  and  promote  all  members  of  the  faculty,  staff  and  students  to  achieve  excellence  within  a complex  univer- 
sity/college system  using  an  exceptional  consultative  style,  and  manage  a complex  and  multifaceted  budget. 
The  University  of  Guelph  is  committed  to  an  employment  equity  program  that  includes  special  measures  to 
achieve  diversity  among  its  faculty  and  staff.  We  therefore  particularly  encourage  applications  from  qualified 
aboriginal  Canadians,  persons  with  disabilities,  members  of  visible  minorities  and  women.  Canadian  citizens 
and  permanent  residents  will  be  considered  first  for  this  position. 

The  appointment  of  the  dean  will  be  for  a five-year  term,  renewable  for  an  additional  five  years,  and  will  include 
a inured  faculty  appointment  in  an  appropriate  department.  Applications  and  nominations  should  be  submit- 
ter to  Prof.  Alastair  Summerlee,  provost  and  chair  of  the  search  committee,  by  Jan.  31,  2001.  Inquiries  for  fur- 
ther details  may  be  made  by  e-mail  to  provost@exec.admin.uoguelph.ca. 
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Vet  College  Collaboration  First  of  Its  Kind 


Continued  from  page  1 


?n  l?and  ,for,tJ.e  official  opening  of  the  OVC  Learning  Commons  Nov.  21  are,  from  left,  Michael  Gourley,  chair  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ontario  Innovation  Trust;  David  Trick,  assistant  deputy  minister  with  the  Ministry 
or  Training  Colleges  and  Universities;  first-year  DVM  student  Sarah  Slater;  Ontario  Finance  Minister  Ernie 
tves;  OVC  dean  Alan  Meek;  and  president  Mordechai  Rozanski.  photo  by  martin  schwalbe 


and  individual  learning  using  new 
technologies.  It  will  aid  us  while  we 
are  here  as  well  as  being  a valuable  re- 
source in  the  years  after  we  graduate 

This  centre  will  help  us  become  life- 
long  learners.” 

OVC  spearheaded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  knowledge-based  virtual 
community,  which  will  connect 
three  of  Canada’s  four  veterinary 
colleges:  OVC,  the  Atlantic  Veteri- 
nary College  (AVC)  in  P.E.I.  and 
Faculte  de  m^decine  v6t<frinaire  of 
the  University  de  Montreal  at  Ste. 
Hyacinthe,  Que.  Online  speakers  at 
the  opening  included  University  of 
P.E.I.  president  Wade  McLaughlin, 
AVC  dean  Tim  Ogilvie  (an  OVC 
graduate)  and  Raymond  Roy,  dean 
of  the  veterinary  college  at  St.  Hya- 
cinthe. 

“This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  ex- 
ample anywhere  in  Canada  of  insti- 
tutions from  a broad  geographic  area 
coming  together  to  share  profes- 
sional programs  as  part  of  a virtual 
community,”  said  Meek. 

Funding  partner  CANARIE  Inc. 
(Canadian  Network  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Research,  Industry  and 
Education)  encourages  businesses 
and  learning  institutions  to  collabo- 
rate on  projects  that  use  advanced 
Internet  technologies  to  overcome 
structural  barriers  to  online  learning. 

Industry  partner  Lifelearn  Inc  is  a 
spinoff  company  from  OVC’s  con- 
tinuing education  program.  Life- 
learn president  Chas  Povey  sees  the 
Learning  Commons  as  the  start  of 
something  big. 

“Our  commitment  is  cultivating 
accessible,  effective  lifelong  learning 
in  veterinary  medicine,”  he  said. 
“While  we  have  a Canadian  base,  we 
have  an  international  perspective. 
Our  expertise  is  in  computer- 
assisted,  case-based  learning  tech- 


nology, content  packaging  and  mar- 
keting, so  we  will  be  assisting  OVC 
faculty  in  developing  their 
‘learnware’  for  a wider  audience. 
New  technologies  will  allow  us  to  do 
this  better.  We  believe  Lifeleam’s 
programs  will  migrate  from  the  cur- 
rent CD-ROM  to  on-demand  Web 
access,  so  the  technology  that’s  being 
developed  as  part  of  the  Learning 
Commons  forms  part  of- our -long- 
term plan  to  provide  continuing 
education  in  animal  health  on  a 
global  basis.” 

CA*net3,  CANARlE’s  national 
fibre-optic  Internet  link,  is  the  tech- 
nological groundwork  for  the  Learn- 
ing Commons  that  is  being  laid 


across  the  country,  causing  Meek  to 
liken  it  to  “the  construction  of  the 
railroad  across  Canada  in  the  19th 
century,  connecting  communities 
and  defining  the  country.” 

On-campus  partners  in  the 
Learning  Commons  are  the 
McLaughlin  Library,  Teaching  Sup- 
port Services  and  OVC’s  Learning 
Technology  Services  and  Informa- 
tion-TeehnologyServiees.  — 

A library  was  established  when 
the  college  was  founded  in  Toronto 
in  1862  and  has  been  a central  part  of 
the  learning  and  teaching  experience 
ever  since.  University  librarian  Mike 
Ridley  said  the  Learning  Commons 
is  an  example  of  the  potent  impact  li- 


braries will  have  in  years  to  come, 
while  not  forgetting  their  central 
and  historical  role  in  the  learning 
process. 

“The  Learning  Commons  is  the 
manifestation  of  a vision,  the  fu- 
ture of  libraries:  integrated,  dy- 
namic, wired,  bridging  the 
generations,”  he  said. 

“At  the  same  time,  we  shouldn’t 
forget  that  libraries  are  also  about 
‘place,’  a physical  place  for  learn- 
ing, discussion  and  reflection,  or 
that  staff  of  a library  are  the  most 
important  element.  They’re  the 
people  who  create  a buzz  that  en- 
gages learners.” 

BY  ALEXANDER  WOOLEY 


TRELLIS 

Upgrade 

Planned 

The  Tri-University  Group  of 
Libraries  (TUG)  will  complete 
an  upgrade  of  the  TRELLIS  library 
system  software  this  month, 
beginning  Dec.  14  at  about  6 p.m. 
and  running  until  midday  Dec.  18. 

During  the  upgrade,  there  will 
be  access  to  a backup  Web  version 
ofTRELLIS,  current  to  Dec.  13.  Us- 
ers won’t  be  able  to  place  holds  and 
recalls  or  do  self-renewals  and  self- 
registration, and  status  information 
won’t  be  available.  Otherwise,  ac- 
cess to  the  regular  and  reserve  col- 
lections will  be  normal. 

Web  services  that  are  accessed 
from  the  library’s  Web  page  will  not 
be  affected.  Circulation  will  be 
available  through  staff  at  the  circu- 
lation desks. 


Safety  Manual 
Goes  Online 

The  University’s  new  Safety 
Policy  Manual  for  Risk 
Management  and  Due  Diligence  is 
available  online  on  die  Web  site  of 
Environmental  Health  and  Safety 
(EHS)  at  www.uoguelph.ca/HR/ 
ehs. 

Developed  by  EHS  manager 
Geoff  Byford  and  colleagues,  the 
manual  consolidates  all  University 
safety  policies  that  are  essential  for 
occupational  safety,  environmental 
protection  and  regulatory  compli- 
ance. It  is  the  outcome  of  a year- 
long consultative  process  involving 
all  employee  groups,  safety  com- 
mittee personnel  and  other  em- 
ployees. 

Anyone  with  questions  can  call 
Byford  at  Ext.  2048. 


QueCph  Chamber  Choir 

presents 

dyristmas  C beer 

Saturday,  December  16th  - 8:00  p.m. 

A Christmas  festival  of  choirs  and  carols. 

A community  celebration  featuring  the 
Guelph  Chamber  Choir  and  the  choirs  of 
Harcourt  United  Church,  Dublin  Street  United  Church, 
Church  of  Our  Lady,  the  Royal  City  Ambassadors, 
the  Rainbow  Choir  and  the  Village  Singers. 

Christmas  Oratorio 

Saturday,  December  23ri  — 8:00  p.m. 

From  the  stages  of  the  world, 
four  internationally  renowned  Canadian  soloists  join 
the  Guelph  Chamber  Choir 
and  the  K-W Philharmonic  Chamber  Choir  to  sing 
Bach 's  joyous  setting  of  the  Christmas  story. 
Karina  Gauvin,  Norine  Burgess, 

Michael  Schade  and  Mark  Pedrotti, 
with  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Symphony 
conducted  by  Howard  Dyck 

both  concerts  at  River  Run  Centre,  Guelph 
Tickets  $25;  Students  $10 
available  at  River  Run  Centre  (519)  763-3000 


Free  ticket  & brochure  delivery 
to  all  U of  G departments 


program 

Corporate  rate  car  rentals 

Corporate  management  reports 

Corporate  Care  Program... 

"Travelers  24  hour  emergency 
service" 

Senior  Corporate  consultants  J 

T . -.V  T.f.  j 

service  Americi 


I Travel  Agency ! 

JjEgjgjS  Representative 


al  City  Travel 


163  3520 


10  Paisley  St. 
Unit  8 
Guelph,  ONTARIO 
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ICE  SHEET  HAS 
SURVIVED  PAST  FIVE 
INTERGLACIAL  PERIODS 

To  answer  the  first  question  in  Bren- 
dan Myers’s  Nov.  22  letter  to 
@Guelph , yes,  I do  have  house  insur- 
ance. But  I don’t  see  how  this  relates 
to  climate  change  policy.  The  Kyoto 
Protocol  costs  a lot,  does  nothing  to 
prevent  damages  and  pays  no  com- 
pensation in  the  event  of  calamity.  If 
that’s  what  my  broker  was  offering,  I 
wouldn't  carry  insurance.  Fortu- 
nately, he  offers  a policy  that  doesn’t 
cost  much  and  pays  me  compensa- 
tion in  the  event  of  disaster.  If  some- 
one were  to  propose  that  sort  of  pol- 
icy for  global  warming,  I would  be 
all  for  it.  So  far,  in  fact,  I seem  to  be 
the  only  one  advocating  it. 

No  one  doubts  carbon  dioxide  is 
a greenhouse  gas.  The  real  question 
is  how  sensitive  the  climate  is  to 
changes  in  atmospheric  radiative 
forcing.  Much  of  the  debate  centres 
on  the  strength  of  the  water  vapour 
feedback  process.  A recent  study 
(Hu  et  al,  Geophysical  Research  Let- 
ters 2000)  found  that  it  is  about  half 
as  strong  as  has  been  assumed  by  cli- 
mate modellers. 

The  west  Antarctic  ice  sheet 
(WAIS)  has  not  collapsed  in  any  of 
the  previous  five  interglacial  peri- 
ods, even  though  they  were,  on  aver- 
age, about  2 C warmer  than  the 
present  one  (Petit  et  al,  Nature 
1999). 

It  might  collapse  during  this  (un- 
usually long)  one,  but  it  won’t  hap- 
pen in  the  foreseeable  future 
(Huybrechts  and  de  Wolde,  Journal 
of  Climate  1999).  The  only  sure  pro- 
tection for  the  WAIS  would  be  an- 
other ice  age,  but  one  hardly  wishes 
for  that. 

As  for  Mr.  Myers’s  “massive 
earth  stewardship  initiative”  with  its 
“rearrangement  of  our  economic 
priorities,”  all  I can  say  is  that  I try 


to  focus  on  little  problems  with  fea- 
sible solutions.  I’ll  leave  the  job  of 
inventing  grand  schemes  for  saving 
the  world  to  philosophers. 

Prof.  Ross  McKitrick 
Department  of  Economics 

PENSION  PLAN 
INTEGRATED 

After  reading  die  letter  by  Prof. 
Peter  Egelstaff  in  the  Nov.  8 issue  of 
@Guelph , we  are  speechless  that  a 
former  chair  of  the  pensions  com- 
mittee of  the  University  of  Guelph 
Retirees  Association  would  neglect 
to  mention  that  the  U of  G pension 
plan  is  integrated  with  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan.  This  permits  Univer- 
sity pension  officials  to  deduct  CPP 
benefits  from  the  U of  G pensions  of 
all  retirees  and  surviving  spouses 
when  they  reach  age  65.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  ever-increasing  amounts 
of  actuarial  surplus  in  the  Universi- 
ty s pension  funds. 

To  be  fair  to  all  retirees  and  sur- 
viving spouses,  the  pensions  of  all 
retirees  must  be  at  the  same  level  of 
pension  benefits  before  the  deduc- 
tion of  CPP  benefits  is  exercised  at 
age  65;  i.e.,  20  per  cent  per  year  of 
sendee,  fully  indexed. 

It  appears  to  us  that  Peter 
Egelstaff,  among  others,  is  com- 
pletely unaware  of  the  differences 
between  an  integrated  pension  and 
an  unintegrated  pension. 

Tom  Lane  and 
Murray  MacGregor 
Retired  OAC  professors 

* * * 

@Gue1ph  welcomes  letters  to  the 
editor.  They  should  be  limited  to 
500  words,  signed  by  the  author  and 
submitted  electronically.  @Guelph 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  for 
length,  style  and  clarity.  Submit  let- 
ters to  Barbara  Chance  at  bchance@ 
exec.admin.uoguelph.ca. 


Family  Studies  Grad 
Comes  Full  Circle 

Harshman  scholar  returns  as  speaker  in  foundation's  lecture  series 


WHEN  SHE  GRADUATED  from  U 
of  G nearly  20  years  ago, 
Shelley  MacDermid  received  a gift 
from  a family  she  had  never  met:  a 
Harshman  Foundation  scholarship. 

The  foundation,  established  by 
businessman  H.H.  Harshman  and 
now  run  by  his  wife,  Grace,  and  son, 
Peter,  has  been  providing  scholar- 
ships to  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  in  the  Department  of  Family 
Relations  and  Applied  Nutrition 
since  the  early  1960s.  MacDermid 
says  the  money  and  recognition  were 
a “big  confidence  booster”  and  an  en- 
dorsement that  her  choice  to  attend 
graduate  school  in  the  United  States 
was  a correct  one.  At  the  time,  there 
was  no  graduate  program  in  family 
studies  in  Canada,  she  says. 

It’s  fitting,  then,  that  MacDermid 
was  invited  back  to  her  alma  mater 
nearly  two  decades  later  as  guest 
speaker  in  the  Harshman  Lecture  Se- 
ries, supported  by  the  same  family 
and  foundation  that  provided  her 
with  that  scholarship  those  many 
years  ago.  The  lecture  series  has  been 
held  regularly  since  1978,  but  this 
year  marked  the  first  lecture  of  the 
new  millennium  and  the  first  hosted 
by  the  College  of  Social  and  Applied 
Human  Sciences. 

MacDermid  spoke  on  families 
and  work,  a topic  that  she  studied  as 


an  undergraduate  at  U of  G and  that 
is  now  a primary  focus  of  her  work  as 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Families  at 
Purdue  University.  The  centre  is 
similar  to  Guelph’s  Centre  for  Fami- 
lies, Work  and  Well-Being,  a co- 
sponsor of  the  Harshman  Lecture  Se- 
ries. Coincidentally,  Prof.  Donna 
Lero,  co-director  of  the  U of  G centre, 
is  a Purdue  graduate  who  sits  on  the 
advisory  committee  of  MacDermid’s 
facility. 

MacDermid  says  her  visit  to 
Guelph  was  truly  a “coming  full  cir- 
cle” experience  for  herself  and  others. 
“I  was  born  and  raised  in  Stratford, 
but  this  was  my  first  official  visit  back 
to  Guelph  since  I graduated,”  she 
says. 

After  receiving  a bachelor  of  ap- 
plied science  from  Guelph  in  1982, 
MacDermid  attended  graduate 
school  at  Penn  State  and  later  joined 
Purdue’s  faculty.  She  has  directed  its 
Centre  for  Families  for  seven  years. 

“I’m  very  pleased  that  U of  G has 
the  Centre  for  Families,  Work  and 
Well-Being  now,”  she  says.  “I  think 
it’s  a wonderful  step.” 

Purdue’s  centre  focuses  on  mak- 
ing services  provided  to  families  in 
Indiana  more  efficient  and  making 
sure  that  educators,  employers  and 
policy-makers  are  more  aware  of  is- 
sues facing  families. 


MacDermid,  whose  U of  G lec- 
ture was  titled  “Forward  Into  Yes- 
terday: Families  and  Work  in  the 
21"  Century,”  says  it’s  important 
to  remember  that  there’s  nothing 
new  about  the  ongoing  struggle  of 
juggling  work  and  family. 

“To  deal  with  the  future,  we 
need  to  take  a long  look  at  the 
past,”  she  says.  “The  ‘family  unit’ 
has  been  around  since  earliest  re- 
corded history,  and  families  are  in- 
credibly resilient.  I worry  about 
the  kind  of  world  families  have  to 
exist  in,  not  so  much  whether  the 
family  will  survive.  It’s  up  to  us  to 
dictate  what  challenges  families 
will  face.  These  are  not  random 
things  for  the  most  part.” 

MacDermid  says  the  purpose 
of  facilities  like  the  Centre  for 
Families,  Work  and  Well-Being 
and  the  centre  at  Purdue  is  to  edu- 
cate and  influence  those  who  help 
dictate  what  kinds  of  struggles 
families  will  face.  A key  part  of  that 
is  educating  policy-makers,  she 
says,  but  equally  important  is  edu- 
cating the  general  public  about  the 
importance  of  families. 

“Societal  attitudes  affect  policy 
and  how  people  are  treated  and 
what  things  families  can  expect  to 
confront.” 

BY  LORI  BONA  HUNT 
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Conference  Package  Special 

Overnight  accommodations  / Hot  & Cold  Breakfast  Buffet 

$145.00  * 

Hot  & Cold  Lunch  Buffet  / Group  Menu  Dinners 
Main  Meeting  Room 

per  person 

3 Breaks  with  coffee,  tea.  Juice  or  soft  drinks 
Complimentary  Audio  / Visual  Equipment 

single  occuponcy 

Day  Meeting  Package  Special 

Main  Meeting  Room 
Coffee  Break  on  Arrival 

$39.00  * 

Morning  Coffee  Refresh 
Hot  & Cold  Lunch  Buffet 
Complimentary  Audio  / Visual  Equipment 

per  person 

* Both  Packages  include  all  taxes  & gratuities 

HOCKLEY  HIGHLANDS 

& (2o*U&ie«tce  (Zenfoe 

For  Inquiries  and  Reservations, 
Please  phone  (519)  941-9880 
Toll-free  (800)  767-8071 

Hockley  Hills  east  of  OrAngeville,  Hwy  9 and  3rd  Line  Mono 

www.hockleyhighlands.com 
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LA S S I F IR D S 


Christmas  trees,  six  to  eight  feet, 
freshly  cut  or  harvest  your  own,  15 
minutes  north  of  Guelph  off  High- 
way 6,  843-5915. 


Pine  double  futon,  includes  navy 
cover,  excellent  condition,  will 
deliver  and  assemble  in  Guelph, 
David,  Ext.  2709, 836-6309  evenings 
or  dhardie@uoguelph.ca. 

Fourteen-inch  colour  TV,  used  only 
a few  times,  Yvonne,  836-7289. 

Thirty-inch  white  Moffat  stove,  cof- 
fee and  end  tables,  chrome  kitchen 
set,  single  bed,  stereo  speakers, 
motorbike  helmet,  bicycle,  all  in 
good  condition,  Ext.  3561, 821-5412 
after  5 p.m.  or  belosic@plant. 
uoguelph.ca. 

Four  Michelin  Arctic  Alpin  195/60 
R14  snow  tires,  rims  and  wheel  cov- 
ers for  a Volkswagen  Jetta,  used  less 
than  four  months,  824-5094. 

Octagonal  pool  table,  slate  top,  pro- 
fessional quality  and  design,  like 
new,  accessories  include  convertible 
dining/card/game  top,  823-1690. 

IBM  2628-2TU  ThinkPad  Pentium 
III  laptop  computer,  50  MHz,  64MB 
RAM,  six-gig  drive,  24-speed 
CD-ROM,  56K  modem,  Windows 
2000,  12-inch  screen,  never  used, 
still  in  box,  Natalie  or  Jamie, 
763-8182. 

Yamaha  amp/receiver,  Kenwood 
tape  deck;  ADC  11 -band  equalizer, 
two  speakers;  medium-size  foldable 
dog  cage  with  base  pen,  mint  condi- 
tion, 787-2797  or  wfung@uoguelph. 


1997  Ford  Windstar  GL,  green,  fully 
loaded,  extended  service  plan  until 
Dec.  27,  2002,  full  maintenance 
record,  37,800  kilometres,  Qingxia, 
Ext.  4956  or  send  e-mail  to 
qwei@uoguelph.ca. 

Happy  clown  dollies,  Mollie,  Ext. 
6760,  or  Charity,  856-4049. 


WANTED 


FOR  RENT 


Furnished  three-bedroom  house, 
non-smokers,  available  immedi- 
ately, $1,200  a month  inclusive, 
836-8961  or  trosenda@  uoguelph.ca. 

One  bedroom  in  seven-year-old 
shared  house,  available  now,  parking 
and  laundry,  near  bus  stop,  non- 
smokers,  no  pets,  first  and  last 
required,  $375  a month  inclusive, 
Daryl,  760-2406  after  2:30  p.m. 

Furnished  one-bedroom  main-floor 
apartment  in  century  stone  house, 
ensuite  bath,  study,  parking,  five- 
minute  walk  to  campus,  $1,100  a 
month  inclusive,  available  Jan.  1, 
821-5096. 

Three-bedroom  house  on  quiet 
street,  dose  to  downtown  and  bus 
routes,  short-term  lease  from 
December  to  March  31,  $900  a 
month  plus  utilities,  821-8394. 


....  Canadian  Family 

Acupuncture  Care  Centre 


DIVISION  OF  ORIENTAL  HEALING  Al 


15  Surrey  St.  West,  Unit  3A 
Guelph.  ON  N1H  3R3 
Phone:  (519)  763-6340 
Fax:  (519)  763-9047 


Abacus  Computers  is  proud  to  present  the  power  and  versatility  of  the  Gateway- 
lineup  to  the  Guelph  area.  With  the  ability  to  choose  from  hundreds  of  software 
and  peripheral  products,  Gateway  is  sure  to  be  able  to  meet  your  requirements 
Call  us  today  to  have  one  of  our  Gateway  specialist  help  you  personalize  your 
system  or  go  to  www.gateway.com/ca  and  configure  your  own  Gateway  system 
and  then  call  us  at  519-837-1350! 


ftbacu/ 

Computer/ 


Your  source  in  Guelph  and  surrounding  area  for 
Gateway  products,  peripherals  and  software 

485  Silvercreek  Parkway  North,  Guelph,  Ontario  N1H  7K5 
(519)  837-1350  www.abacuspcon.ca 


# Happy  Holidays  From 


Loving,  experienced  individual  to 
provide  full-time  care  for  two  chil- 
dren, ages  seven  months  and  five 
months,  in  our  home,  Moira,  763- 
4890. 

Part-time  child  care  and  light  house- 
keeping in  my  home,  afternoons, 
Ext.  3438  or  763-7430. 

Reasonably  priced  upright  piano  for 
Santa  to  bring  to  a young  family, 
Angela,  836-0877. 

Former  U of  G Camera  Club  mem- 
ber looking  for  35  mm  SLR  camera 
equipment,  circa  1970,  Olympus, 
Zeiss  and  Nikon  lenses,  519-699- 
5748  (Waterloo)  or  t.ewert@sympa- 


Classifieds  is  a free  service  available 
to  staff,  faculty,  students,  alumni 
and  retirees  of  the  University.  Sub- 
mit items  to  Linda  Graham  on  Level 
4 of  the  University  Centre,  fax  to 
824-7962  or  send  e-mail  to  lgra- 
ham@exec.admin. uoguelph.ca.  For 
external  and  commercial  advertis- 
ing, call  Brian  Downey  at  Ext.  6665 
or  send  e-mail  to  bdowney@ 
exec.admin.uoguelph.ca. 
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Great  Gift  ideas  This  Millennium! 
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Personal 

Calendars 

$22" 


Personalized  ^ 
Christmas  Cards 
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l Hours:  Monday  to  Friday:  7am  - 8pm 

University  Centre,  Beside  P.C.H. 

. Tel.:  824-4120X3496  ^ Fax:824-3722 

mtprint@hrs.uoguelph.ca  $|S  www.hospitality.uoguelph.ca 


Guelph  Montessori  School 


A.M.I./A.M.S.  Certified  Teachers 
Established  Since  1978 


Visit  our  classrooms  and  see  why 
Guelph  Montessori  students  excel 

• Reading  and  Writing  before  Grade  one 

• Low  Student  / Teacher  Rada 

• Strong  Academics  - Math,  Geometry, 
Geography,  Botany,  Culture  and  more 

• French,  Karate,  Music  and  many  extras 

• For  children  2.5  years  to  Grade  six 

Come  see  the  difference! 


5420  Hwy.  # 6 North  519-836-3810 

Guelph  Ontario 

Located  on  a beautiful  30  Acre  site 

www.Ltvmnfltirn.ra/piipInhmnntKsnrkrhnnl/ 
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lUmmitar  Cs  This  Holiday  Season 
for  Plump,  Julep,  Farm  Frssh 

TURKEY ‘YULE’ LOVE 

Try  fresh  once, 
you'll  never  buy  frozen  again 

Please  call  early  to  order  your  turkey. 
Telephone  orders  are  welcome. 

GUELPH  POULTRY  MARKET 


Mon.-Wed.  9-7 
Thure.-Fri.  9-8 

Sat  9-6 


Kortright  just  off  the  Hanlon 
Kortright  Plaza 

763-2284 


life. 


IN  REAL  ESTATE  — 
EXPERIENCE  COUNT’S 


FOR  THE  GUELPH  AREA 
LET  BILL ’S  EXPERIENCE 
WORK  FOR  YOU! 

#1  in  Sales  Ends  (Individual  Unassisted  Sales) 
1992,  1993,  1994,  1995,  1996, 1997,  1998 
Top  100  in  Canada  — “Canada’s  Best  Real 
Estate  Performers”  (stood  77  out  of  82,000 
agents  in  1992) 

When  Buying  or  Selling,  call  BILL 

824-9050 

E-mail:  bgreen@royalcity.com 


BILL  GREEN 

B.Sc.(Agr.),  71  OAC, 
Assoc  Broker 


k ROY  VI,  CITY  RI'.AI.TY  I.IMITl.t) 
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ARBORETUM 


ENTS 


Amateur  astronomer  John 
Dalcopoulos  will  lead  a two-evening 
workshop  on  winter  stargazing  Jan. 
16  and  18  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Cost  is 
$25.  Registration  and  payment  are 
required  by  Jan.  9.  Call  Ext.  4110. 


Owls  are  the  focus  of  two  workshops 
led  by  naturalist  Chris  Earley  in 
January.  He  will  offer  two  sessions  of 
the  program  “Night  Stalker’s  Owl 
Prowl”  Jan.  26  and  27  from  7 to  8:30 
p.m.  Cost  is  $12  for  adults,  $6  for 
children  and  $30  for  a family  of  four. 
Register  by  Jan.  18.  On  Jan.  31,  he 
leads  an  all-day  adult  workshop  on 
owls,  to  be  followed  by  an  evening 
owl  prowl.  Cost  is  $63.  Registration 
and  payment  are  required  by  Jan.  24. 


ART  CENTRE 


The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
presents  a touring  exhibition  of 
world-renowned  major  photogra- 
phy from  the  National  Gallery  of 
Canada  until  Jan.  21. 


CONFERENCE 


U of  G will  host  the  20lh  annual 
Organic  Agriculture  Conference  Jan. 
25  to  28.  It  features  a training  course, 
seminars  and  workshops,  including 
a keynote  talk  by  Prof.  Ann  Clark, 
Plant  Agriculture,  on  “The  Road 
Ahead  for  Organic  Agriculture.” 
Clark  will  also  be  a panellist  for  the 
conference’s  annual  public  forum, 
which  this  year  will  focus  on  “The 
Global  Challenge  for  Organic  Farm- 
ing Systems.”  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  2558  or  visit  the  Web  site 
www.gks.com/OrgConf. 


NOTICES 


The  U of  G Library  will  operate  on  a 
reduced  schedule  and  with  limited 
services  during  the  holiday  and 
between-semester  period.  From 
Dec.  16  to  23,  McLaughlin  will  be 
open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  7 p.m.  Mon- 
day to  Friday  and  noon  to  7 p.m.  on 
the  weekend.  The  Veterinary  Science 
Library  will  be  open  8:30  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  Monday  to  Friday  and  closed 
on  the  weekend.  Both  libraries  are 


closed  Dec.  24  to  26,  open  Dec.  27  to 
29  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  and  closed 
Dec.  30  to  Jan.  1. 


Materials  and  Manufacturing 
Ontario  has  announced  a new 
entrepreneurial  fellowship  for 
students  graduating  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  who  wish  to 
undertake  an  entrepreneurial 
activity  designed  to  create  a new 
product  and  found  a new  business. 
Application  deadline  is  Jan.  5.  For 
information,  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
mmo.on.ca/offer.htm. 


The  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrologists 
presents  “Agri-Food  Initiatives: 
Positive  Measures  and  Practical 
Solutions”  Jan.  22  at  the  Conference 
Centre  at  1 Stone  Rd.  W.  The  day 
will  feature  a keynote  speaker,  a 
panel  discussion  and  small-group 
workshops.  Cost  is  $100  before  Dec. 
15,  $120  after,  and  $60  for  students. 
For  information,  call  the  OIA  at 
826-4226,  send  e-mail  to  Pag@oia. 
on.ca  or  visit  the  Web  site  www. 
ruralonline.on.ca. 


SEMINARS 


The  Department  of  Microbiology 
seminar  series  continues  with  Jun 
Liu  of  the  University  of  Toronto  dis- 
cussing “Mycobacterial  Cell  Wall: 
Structure,  Function  and  Environ- 
mental Adaptation”  Dec.  7 at  1 1 a.m. 
in  MacNaughton  121. 


Next  up  in  the  biochemistry  seminar 
series  is  graduate  student  Heather 
McDiarmid  examining  “Develop- 
ment of  Rat  Mammary  and  Oral  Cell 
Lines  for  In  Vitro  Mutagenesis 
Assays”  Dec.  7 at  noon  in 
MacNaughton  203. 


The  Plant  Biology  Council  seminar 
series  presents  Loma  Woodrow  of 
Agriculture  and  Agri-Food  Canada 
discussing  “Plant  Physiology  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Better  Tofu”  Dec.  7 at  2:30 
p.m.  in  Thornbrough  1307. 


TEACHING  SUPPORT 


Teaching  Support  Services’  fall  series 
of  learning  technologies  workshops 


wraps  up  this  month  with  “WebCT: 
The  Basics”  Dec.  18  and  “WebCT: 
What’s  New  in  2.1”  Dec.  19.  For  full 
details  or  to  register,  visit  the  Web 
site  www.tss.uoguelph.ca. 


THESIS  DEFENCES 


The  final  examination  of  Michelle 
Campbell,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Dec.  7 at 
9 a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
“Legislation:  The  Cornerstone  for 
Biodiversity  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement in  Canada.”  The  adviser  is 
Prof.  Vernon  Thomas. 


The  final  examination  of  MA  candi- 
date Brendan  Myers,  Department  of 
Philosophy,  is  Dec.  8 at  2 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  132.  The  thesis  is  “Ani- 
mism, Spirit  and  Environmental 
Activism.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Peter 
Loptson. 


The  final  examination  of  Melissa 
Evanson,  an  M.Sc.  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology,  is  Dec.  8 at 
2 p.m.  in  Axelrod  265A.  The  thesis  is 
"Effects  of  Selected  Polycyclic  Aro- 
matic Hydrocarbons  on  Testoster- 
one Production  in  Goldfish  and 
Rainbow  Trout.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Glen  Van  Der  Kraak. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Alessandra  Stella,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science,  is  Dec.  12  at  9 a.m. 
in  Animal  Science  and  Nutrition 


Applying  Marker-Assisted  Selec- 
tions in  Nucleus  Breeding  Schemes 
in  Dairy  Cattle.”  The  adviser  is  Prof. 
Gerald  Jansen. 


The  final  examination  of  Kwasi 
Nyarko,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences, 
is  Dec.  12  at  9 a.m.  in  OVC  1642. 
The  thesis  is  “Bovine  Platelets:  Acti- 
vation and  Signalling  Mechanisms.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Rodney  Gentry. 


Shannon  Fenton,  a PhD  candidate  in 
the  Department  of  Psychology,  will 
give  an  oral  presentation  for  her 
qualifying  exam  Dec.  13  at  1 p.m.  in 
MacKinnon  311.  The  title  of  the 
integrative  paper  is  “Perspectives  on 


Adaptation  and  Their  Implications 
for  Intervention.”  The  advisers  are 
Profs.  Ben  Gotdieb  and  Barbara 
Morrongiello. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Paul  Vecsei,  Department  of 
Zoology,  is  Dec.  13  at  2 p.m.  in  Axel- 
rod 265A.  The  thesis  is  “Sexual 
Dimorphism  of  North  American 
Sturgeons  ( Adpenser  Species).”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  David  Noakes. 


The  final  examination  of  Carolyn 
Byrne,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Relations  and 
Applied  Nutrition,  is  Dec.  14  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The  thesis  is 
“Parental  Depression:  Meaning  and 
Agency  in  Family  Relationships.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Leon  Kuczynski. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Natasha  Frick,  Zoology,  is 
Dec.  14  at  9:30  a.m.  in  Axelrod  265A. 
The  thesis  is  “Nitrogen  Metabolism 
and  Excretion  in  the  Mangrove  Kilfi- 
fish  Rivulus  marmoratus”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Pat  Wright. 


The  final  examination  of  PhD  candi- 
date Michelle  Gilpin,  Psychology,  is 
Dec.  14  at  1 p.m.  in  MacKinnon  311. 
The  thesis  is  “Social  Support,  Thera- 
peutic Engagement  and  Attribution: 
Their  Mediating  Role  in  the  Compe- 
tence and  Stress  of  Parents  of  Chil- 
dren With  Disabilities.”  The  adviser 
is  Prof.  Michael  Sobol. 


The  final  examination  of  Holly 
Dolan,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Geography,  is  Dec. 
14  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Hutt  234.  The  the- 
sis is  “Water  Use  Decision-Making: 
The  Adoption  of  Rural  Water  Con- 
servation Practices  in  Southwestern 
Ontario.”  The  adviser  is  Prof.  Reid 
Kreutzwiser. 


The  final  examination  of  M.Sc.  can- 
didate Tammy  Oakley,  Family  Rela- 
tions and  Applied  Nutrition,  is  Dec. 
15  at  1:30  p.m.  in  HAFA  331.  The 
thesis  is  “Multisystemic  Therapy  for 
High-Risk  Young  Offenders:  An 
Exploration  of  School  Outcomes.” 
The  adviser  is  Prof.  Bruce  Ryan. 


141.  The  thesis  is  “Strategies  for 


The  final  examination  of  Cynthia 
Davis,  a PhD  candidate  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  Dec. 
19  at  10  a.m.  in  MacKinnon  311. 
The  thesis  is  “Women’s  Accounts  of 
Resilience  Following  Child  Sexual 
Abuse:  A Narrative  Study.”  The 
adviser  is  Prof.  Michael  Sobol. 


COMMUNITY  EVENTS 


Tickets  for  the  Guelph  Arts  Coun- 
cil’s annual  fund-raiser,  F£te 
Romantique,  are  now  on  sale.  Grand 
prize  is  an  elegant  dinner  for  six  in  a 
local  heritage  home.  Tickets  are  $10 
each  or  three  for  $25  and  are  avail- 
able at  the  Guelph  Artisans  Store, 
the  Framing  and  Art  Centre  and  by 
calling  the  council’s  office  at 
836-3280. 


The  Waterloo-Wellington  Wild- 
flower  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
members’  night  program  Dec.  20  at 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Centre. 
Everyone  is  welcome. 


Rockwood’s  eighth  annual  Farmers’ 
Parade  of  Lights  is  Dec.  14  beginning 
at  7 p.m.  just  north  of  Rockwood  on 
County  Road  27. 


The  BME  black  history  series  "From 
Slavery  to  Present”continues  Dec. 
10  and  17  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  British 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  83 
Essex  St.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


The  Over  Tones  Ladies  Barbershop 
Chorus  of  Guelph  presents  “Christ- 
mas at  the  Follies”  Dec.  9 at  2 and 
7:30  p.m.  at  the  River  Run  Centre. 
For  tickets,  call  763-  3000. 


Emanuel’s  Christmas  Dinner  Thea- 
tre, a community  fund-raiser  for 
Ward  1,  will  be  held  Dec.  16  at  6 p.m. 
at  the  Tytler  Public  School  gymna- 
sium. Tickets  are  $5  and  are  avail- 
able at  Le  Bottega  and  the  Flour  Bar- 
rel. 


Noel  Edison  conducts  the  Elora  Fes- 
tival Singers,  orchestra  and  soloists 
in  “A  Village  Messiah”  Dec.  9 at  8 
p.m.  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Immaculate  in  Elora.  For  tickets,  call 
846-9694 . 


Book  on  Greek  Mythology  a Tribute  to  Classicist 

Published  lectures  of  Prof.  John  Bell  will  illuminate  the  meaning  of  myths  for  generations  of  students  to  come 


Thirteen  years  after  Prof.  John 
Bell  gave  his  last  lecture  on 
classical  mythology  at  U of  G,  his 
insights  have  been  collected  into  a 
book  that  will  illuminate  the 
meaning  of  myths  for  generations  of 
students  to  come. 

An  Introduction  to  Greek  Mythol- 
ogy: Story,  Symbols  and  Culture  was 
compiled  and  edited  by  two  of  the 
late  professor’s  colleagues,  Prof. 
Padraig  O’Cleirigh  and  professor 
emeritus  Rex  Barrell,  School  of  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures. 

They  began  to  prepare  the 


manuscript  a decade  ago,  based  on 
tape-recordings  of  Bell’s  lectures  and 
course  notes,  and  continued  their 
collaborative  work  as  their  schedules 
allowed  until  1998. 

The  work  is  described  in  the  pref- 
ace as  “an  act  of  homage  to  a col- 
league whose  untimely  death  in  1987 
deprived  the  University  community 
and  society  in  general  of  one  of  its 
brightest  fights.” 

The  editors  say  the  book  fills  a 
need  for  an  introduction  to  Greek 
mythology  that  goes  beyond  the  sim- 
ple retelling  of  the  old  stories  and 


shows  the  meaning  emerging  from 
the  myths  by  a straightforward  appli- 
cation of  structural  analysis.  They 
write:  “. . . we  have  here  in  miniature 
an  examination  of  eternal  truths 
with  which  every  human  being  must 
intimately  be  concerned.” 

O’Cleirigh,  who  has  taught  the 
classical  mythology  course  since 
Bell’s  death,  plans  to  integrate  the 
book  into  the  course  content  and 
build  on  its  arguments,  “especially 
the  more  provocative  ones.” 

A native  of  Scotland,  Bell  came  to 
Canada  in  1966.  He  earned  an  MA  at 


the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
then  went  on  to  doctoral  work  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  Univer- 
sity of  Calgary  before  coming  to 
Guelph  as  an  assistant  professor  in 
1972. 

“He  made  a major  contribution 
to  the  establishment  of  the  new  pro- 
gram in  classical  studies  here,”  says 
O’Cleirigh,  “and  for  many  Guelph 
students,  his  name  became  synony- 
mous with  his  course  on  the  Greek 
myths.” 

In  1980,  Bell  became  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Languages  and  Lit- 


eratures and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  his  death. 

A gifted  teacher,  scholar  and  ad- 
ministrator, Bell  won  an  Ontario 
Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  teaching  award  for  1 976 
and  an  inaugural  3M  Fellowship  in 
1986. 

His  memory  fives  on  at  U of  G 
through  the  John  Bell  Award  for  in- 
spired, innovative  teaching  and  the 
J.M.  Bell  Scholarship  for  superior 
undergraduate  academic  perform- 
ance in  classics. 

BY  STACEY  CURRY  GUNN 
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